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THE CHINA KEVIEW. 


THE CHINESE IN BOBNEO. 


It kM ketn oommoBly rop p med that the 
Opimi War, the e^ptare of Outeo, the 
ooMUBof Hoagfcoog and the opaBiiig of the 
Treaty Pteti^—ereate of the pr eee at geaer* 
atioo,—^not oaly allowed loraicBitn te eater 
indj iate China hot aleo ena bl e d the 
dunea e ttoBttelTee te peaetrate fur the drat 
tiae beyoid Ae eoafinee of the Bnpire. 
The Cht^ Wall ia on* dizeetioa, the eeea a 
in the other, aad eona OMaaMd piqudioee 
ageinet maritnae entarpriae haro ben papa- 
hudy regarded ae iiapenetiahle hanierB te 
Chiaoee Saugratieo, anCil witfaia the last 
lew years we ware able to teaah than the 
eriaUnoe of each plaoee as Anetralia, Oolk- 
foraiaandlhe Sandwich Telanda. Without 
rentaring to aay whether Buropeaa anaa- 
nienta aad treatiee hare zaally aoeocad for 
the foraignere a aoM genial wabomeiathe 
heart of China in the 19th o n t u iy, than 
the travelling traders aad "»«—»«■«»«— ef 
the Idth and Idth oeotariae naaaged to 
■eeare for thomaalvaa, vary little ongniay ia 
needed to see that long before the evanta el 
our tine China had sent forth a atreanof 
Enrigratioa,—flontjanoBa and eaterprinag,— 
a natural oatdow that reeulted, aa any other 
haaUhyanigiataon would, in thepeoduotun 
af wea lt h and the oxehange of eo nm o diti n 
But ttin Chineaa *e»»g**t*A** did aonething 
auauk It fauadad a Goveninwnt in the 
atoond latgaal ialand in the world. And, 


thongh in the oourae of tine, dynaatie 
ohangoa antiialy altared the Bzeeutivu, yut, 
evaa to tine day, fhineee Kegistratas aad 
Jndgna ean be aaan two thonaaod nilea inn 
China adniniatering jnatiea in ddnaaa eon- 
nnnitin. 

In the Ting-hwea-ohi-liok or Univaraal 
Oeogtaphy of 8u Ki-ya, lAo waa Govemer 
of Fukien about thirty yeara age, tiie author 
nya:—A voyage of only five or six theu- 
■and K from the Cooat of Fnhhian. hiiaga 
one te tiie regfam of Bnneo, right under the 
Bgnator, iriiere tin weather in the middle 
of Winter is like the beginning of Suwamer 
in China.*’ But thongh ^ modern Mandarin 
nay regard the voyage te Borneo ae notinng 
very aerions, yet badoto the tine of Obhoa- 
bne it ehowed aouM enteipriae, aad it waa 
then a fnqnent nndeftekiwg from the 
Seuthom aad Bastam ehoree of China. 

The noet eaaual visitor to Benao eeimoi 
fed te notiee amidst the e e e t t o i ed eonaan- 
nitieaef the Ldead aad eapaeieUy along tin 
banka of theiivon the beaeftnial remUsof 
ibis aaeieat oommnnioation. I ndeed to ooo 
wbo bee lived for eono yean ia the oeuntry 
and who in the otdinaay diseharge of hia 
duty has been eonpelled te atody tiho eooial, 
eonaaeroial aad pelitiael atete ef the in- 
hahitsBta,. the oanviotiea booaaan doeper 
every day, that it war not from the Dyaika 
or the Malaya bnt from the fTiiime that 
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THE CHINA EEVIEW, 


iti former importanoe ^rang, and that it is 
to the Chmeae we must mainly look for its 
restoration as a wealth-produoing country. 

That eminent anthority and seholar, |fr. 
Oroenereldt, with whom I had the good for- 
tone to traed five hundred miles into the 
interior of Borneo, is of opinion that the first 
mention of the Idand in Chinese literature 
is in the History of the T'ang dynasty 
(A.D. 618-906), where it is referred to as 
Polo or Pala, a name by which it is to this 
day known to Chinese Cieogri^phera. It is 
there stated that the King of Borneo sent an 
Envoy to the Emperor of China in the year 
669 A.D. 

Mr. GroeneveldVs Notes, compiled from 
Chuiese aouioes, give us some interesting 
evidenee of the Ghiness sovereignty in Bor¬ 
neo, and the interoourse between the two 
Gourts. In tiie Tang-hsi-yang-k^aa, Book 
Y., after referring to the embaa^ from 
Borneo in the 7th century, we are told:— 
la the year 1406 the king (of Brunei) 
aent hia adnister to the eourt (of Pskin) with 
a tribute of prodnots of the country. The 
Emperor made p r a s en ts of embroidered ailk 
to the king and hia wile. 

It ia said that the present king is aman 
from Fnhlden who followed Cheng Hb when 
he went to this coontiy and who settled 
them; for Hus reaaop there is a stone with a 
CSiineee inscription near the king’s palace. 

*^The king shaves his head and wraps 
around it a cloth embroidered with gold. 
He baa two twords at hb ride. Hb rela- 
tivea are called Pisngeran and are only 
second in rank to himself. 

*<The king has a golden seal, weighing 
rixteen toeb. On the seal are Chinese seal 
eharaotars, and on the top b the image of an 
animal. It b said to be a present from the 
time of Yung-kh (1408). When the natives 
marry, they ask for an impression riP thb 
aeil on them hacks. 1 fear (adds the an¬ 
cient historian) that it b only rqueaented 
at a preimnt from the Emperor in order to 
ittfinenee the people, but that it haa not 
some from China at all. 


“In thb country there b a temple in 
which three men are worshipped aa deities, 
who were superintendente of pnUie works and 
of the treasury at the time the oouutry woe 
founded. They fell in battle and were 
buried tc^ther on this spot. When the 
people of thb country go out trading they 
make an offering of flowers. 

“ The trade b carried on in the foUowiDg 
way: when a Chinese ship arrives, presents 
are sent to the king. The trade b superin¬ 
tended by a head writer, a second writer^ a 
head assistant, a seoond asabtant, a function¬ 
ary for Wrights and measures and others.*’ 

In the History of the Ming dynasty similar 
passages ooour. Book S25 refers to an 
Eastern King, Padnka Pohala, of Boffiiio^ 
and a Weatmi King, Ma-ha-la-eh’ih (Maha¬ 
rajah), king of the mountain KalabatiBg. 
They visitod China in 1417 with a retinae 
of three hundred and forty persona “They 
presented a letter of gold with the eharaetors 
engraved upon it, andoffiazed preoiousahHish 
and tortobe-riiril. They were treated aa 
tiiose of Maiaeea, and after some time tb^ 
were eaeh appointed king of their country 
and presented with a seal, a eommbriou, a 
oompbte court dress, a oap, a girdls, a horse 
with trappings, insigpia of their rank and 
other things. They also got a handled task 
of gold, two thousand taels of silver, two 
hundred pieces of ganas and silk, with pat¬ 
terns, three hundred pieoes of plain rilk and 
ten tiiousaad taels of paper money. 

The Battom King died in the Qovemmont 
hotri at T4-ohon (outlie grand canal in the 
north province of Shantung). The Emperor 
ordered saoriflees and a funeral. He got a 
posthnmoiu title, and hb wife and ooneahhiea 
remained with eighteen followers to take 
oars of hb grave. When they had 
their tiiree years^ moumiag th^ were sent 
bebk to their eoimtiy with ah envoy and 
letter from the Emperor to the late king's 
eUbst sou, TuF-ma-han (ponibty Tomai;^- 
oug). The letter waa of the foDewing ofn- 
tents:—“Your father knew how to honor 
the middle country and he eame 
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with hit family and hit oAotrt to dm oonrt 
aeroM tonihontandirof tea. lappvedated 
hit ihmiity and appoinltd .him hing, hnt 
whta the boat had aniwed at T4-ehon he 
heoame ill and died. 1 oideied a burial and 
iusrilloet aooofdiag to the rnlaa. Am yon 
an the eldeti 90 a of hit fint wife, the 
people of the oonntry btloiig to yon, and it 
it ft that you thoold eneoeed him, in order 
to tadafy the people.’’ 

In the-year 1490 the Weatem King tent 
enaneoy. 

Tha aatffie aill ptaria to the CBiinaaei 
and an die large onea enomoua prodta are 
made. When the Ohinett nurehaat eettris 
laate, a ftw of their men are detained a» 
hotlagea for ihair ooming back again. 

In the hiatory of the Snag dynasty re- 
fnenoea will be foand to Puni, or the watt 
eoaet ol Borneo). A town it daterlbed with 
10,000 inhahHante. An aotonnt it gietn of 
the tribute teat in 077 hy Hiaiig<4a, king of 
wettorn Borneo, ooneiedug of large and small 
grained oamphori tortoiae-ahoUe, eandalwood 
and elephanta’ tnaka. It it rdated in the 
hiatory ol the IGng dynasty, Book 026, that 
in the year 1976 the Bmpmor of China 
ordered that the monntaina and etroama ol 
Borneo shenld ho fnrinded In tha eaerifloa to 
the moantaina and etroama tha prorinoe 
of Fnhldan. It la also aaid that the monn- 
taia range (at the baok of Bmnai) wag in 
fnlore to he sailed the mountain of laadng 
tranquillity, preaanrkig the country,” and 
the Bmpesor wrote an ineoiiptaon for a stone 
which he ordered Chang Chien and hie 
party to ereot on the top of it. This nmy 
poerihly be tha origin of tha name Ifindthe 
p rese n t Sultan generally utea in hia letters 
to Indieate Bmnri, Bar-n-salam, ** the abode 
of tranqtdllity.’^ 

In the year 1690 one of the fnnotionariea 
of the capital addremed a memorial to the 
thienerespeodngthodiseontinuaneeof trihnte 
fitom Borneo. This memorial eays, During 
the period Ohlng-tl (1606-1621) the Franks 
(Portognese) had been vidleatly epreading 
their influea oe and the tribute bad coated: 


a few yearn afterwards the natiTei had ti^ 
to begin again, but it ia erident the regard 
for the. Obinete Empire had snfhred very 
much.” At the time el Waa-li (1673-1619) 
a eiril war iu Boraao ia aUnded to, m w^b 
a man fron^ Chaag-obou of the family of 
Gbang is deterihed at a data of Borneo. 

In an arttele on the antiquity of Chineao 
trade iu the Indian Arebipelago, Mr. J. B. 
Logan, referring to the enoourageemst of 
navigation and maritime oonqueet by the 
Chineto Government in tha time of ^Maroo 
Polo, aurmitei that KuUai Khan’s g r e a t 
expeditioa In 1292 of tome thouaanda of 
junks was sent to Bomao. nedislrietMaroo 
Pdo xetea to at Loohaoia supposed by Mr. 
Logan to have been in the vieinity of Sam¬ 
bas or Pontiauak; but that moat aoeorate of 
the great traveUer’e oommeatatore, Oolond 
Yule, does not aeem to think so. Looking 
to the **fc»*<^ of Burii placet as 

the Elni Batangan driver, the Kini Bala 
mountain, and tha Kini Benua river ia 
Labuan, I am£,inolined to believe that the 
earliaat Chineee aettters muet have estah- 
liabad thamtelvea on the North and North- 
Beat Off atti 

Neither the Chinete hiatorlea nor the 
Bornean annals give ua any very dednita 
inlonnatiou letpeeting the preoiao time at 
wiiioh thoat Ghineae Cohmieta farmed a 
zegolar Oovemment. Whan the prea o a t 
Sultan of Borneo, Abdul Mumein, eo n fe r red 
on Mr. Ghoa-ma-too the rank of Capitaa 
Sin Maharajah he explamed to me that he 
was only revertiag to the traditional polity 
of the Btyal Houae of Brunei, and that it 
wat proper for him to favour the Chinese as 
he hiomelf had Chinese blood in hia vaina; 
and Bit Higbnem epoke of the Chineee 
Sultans who bad at one time reigned in 
Borneo and from whom be was deaoendad. 
One of the Ptngerane who was preeont 
fomarked that the burial j^aoe of tha Obi- 
nete Rajahs was atUl known and had been 
visited by him. I^wae oonfirmed by the 
Tomangong, who said that indiiputahle 
evidenoe on the eubjeot was to be found in 
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the tfdiivei of tlio Bojol Family. Mr. 
Spmiaer St John, who was allowed to tee 
aome of thoee aodent reeorda, haa poblithod 
the falliiwing extract:— 

Ho who firtt reigned in Brunei and in- 
tcodnoed the idigion of Mam waa Hia 
ffigfanoit the Sultan Mahoaied, and hia 
Hii^neaa had <»ie female child by hia wife 
the Hater of the Ohineae Eajah whom ho 
t ronght B(om Kina Batangan, and thia 
painoeBB was monied to Shorif Ali who eamo 
from the CSountry of Taib and who afler- 
warda goyenied under the name of Hia 
Highneaa Saltan Barkat (the Bletaed), and it 
waa ho who erected the xdoaque and wbo» 
GUneae tnbjeeta built the JEola Beta or 
Stone Fort”* 

Aoeurding to the Sulu Anualaf a Chineee 
chief named Song Ti Ping brought a Colony 
of hia countrymen to Borneo in the year 
1376, and a female doaoendant of hie mar¬ 
ried an Arab oliial named Sherif Ali who 
had aettled on the laland. The popular 
■entiment cm the aubjeot waa reomded by 
Mr Dalton, in the Singapore Chreniele, in 
18B1, in the interaating eamya he publiahod on 
the Dayaka of Borneo. There ia,’’ho aaya, 

throa^boat the oountry a tradition that 
at aome zaasiote period a large part of the 
Uand waa inhabited by diineae, and that 
thoaa (eertain mined pagodas and templaa) 
are tho remains of their placea of worahip 
andhonaea of the prineea: this opinion ia 
ganeial among the Dayaka; indeed 1 may 
say it is the unireraal aantimont of all who 
trer thooght on the aubjeot, induding all 
the Arab and Bugis priesta, and' the Saltan 
of OotL” 

It ia an interestiDg faet that the Dntdi, 
who at tlda day poaaem tho greater part of 
Borneo and who have eertainly • shown for 
the last half eeotafy tibat nnderatand 
the aoond polu^ of oneouraging and fodar- 
ing the Ohineae, wme first introdnoed to 
tho Soltaa of Borneo by Canneso Agency* 
Whoi Oliver Yen Noort went to Bmnei in 

* ForaHa hi the Far Bast, YoL 3, p. 614; 

Haat'a Sohi, p. 8S. 


1600 all eowunniricationa, for aome daya, 
between the Dutoh Navigator and the 
Sultan ware eondncted by Ghinaae.* Yery 
poaaibly at that time the leading Ghineae at 
Brand had a aort of offldal rank. Though 
the Netiierlanda Indian Government ie now 
moat friendly to the Ghineae, yet the result 
of thia introdnetkm of the Dutoh to Brand 
in 1600 amtrihntedl to *tlie dedine of tho 
direot Jnnk trade wHh China in a aiaoeaod- 
ingeentury. 

In some notee on Borneo oommuniaated 
by Mr Hunt about sixty yeeia ago to Sir 
Stamfdd Baffles we are told tint tile Por- 
tugneae who vinted the Island in 1620 
(it ought to be 1621) found it in a moat 
fiouridiing state. **The number of Ghineae 
that had aettled on her ahorea were im- 
meoM; the produota of their indnatry and 
an extensive eommeree with China in Junks 
gave her land and dtiea a far difibrent 
aspect from her dreary appeaxanee at thia 
day (1812), and their Prineea and Gonrta 
exhibited a splendour and diaplayed a mag- 
nifloenoe long sinoa vauiabed.*^ Pigaletted,- 
who aooompaaiad Magellan, eatinatad the 
number of honaea in the capital city, Bru¬ 
nei, at twenty<*fiva thousand. The Ohineae 
population in the oity and neighbourhood 
at that time haa been .eatiinatad at 80,000, 
poaaibly an exaggoration; and we have 
deaeiiptiooa of the terraeed agratem of agri- 
calftuie naed for eanturiea by the Chinese in 
their pepper gardens and farma. 1 have 
often fonnd extensive traoea dt thU oharao- 
teriatio agriculture when wandering on the 
htilm at the back of the Saltan’s Palace. 

Mr. Jeaae, in hia report to the Bast India 
Company in 1776, deaoribea the oommeraial 
aetivity of tho Ohineae in Borneo. He him- 
aeU saw the keel of a jnnk of 680 tons laid 
In a Chinese bnilding ahed at Bnmei in the 
beginning of Maroh whioh waa lanndied in 
the end of May. Ho mentioiia that the 
Ghineae artifioera bnUt her and eompletad 
the outfit for |4,860, or, to nae Ida words, 

* Yoleiiiya Oad ea Nien Oost Ihdien, YoL 
iU., p. 248 
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** tboat 30 ahillings a toa; an example of 
Qbeap shipbailding withoat a parallel ia 
any other oonntry.*’ 

The flat land adiere tteee busy boaU 
baOdera worked for so many yeara ia atill 
traditumallj appropriated to the Gkineae} 
and one angle of it ia ooonpiad by the Sago 
worka of Mr. Gbing Lan. Hie own well- 
built honee, where I hare aometimea joined 
him in taking a onp of tea and ohattingover 
the fortunee of his familyi and the honaes 
of hia workmen^ are all oonstrueted in the 
stereotyped dnneee fashion. In their ex¬ 
ternal appeatanoe and in their interior 
arrangementa Uiey look exactly like a little 
hamlet tranaported from the banka of the 
Canton rirer. Bat tbongh traditionally 
belonging to the Chinese^ the greater part of 
this land ia now raeant. The upper eomer 
of it, at the conflnenoe of a small rirer that 
diridea the shore part of the town, is need aa 
the place for easting the famous brass guns 
of BmnoL Here the moolda are made, and 
large qpiantitiea of Ofaineae cash are melted 
down in the fnmaoea. Some of these can¬ 
non are good specimena of workmanship and 
all are of fine quality; but when, night 
after night, lodting towards the cify from 
the verandah of my honae l aaw the blaring 
tamaoes &r oaating cannon where a hundred 
jeare ago an Indnatrioua and commercial 
people had been launebing ships, I could not 
but feel that the Malay gonamitha who 
mehed down endless strings of cash were 
not doing aa much for the real development 
of Borneo aa had been done by the Chinese 
boat-builders. It ia however only fair to 
the Qovemment of Brunei to note that these 
braaa guns are not uaoally employed for 
warlike porpoaes, hut aa the ourrency of the 
oountry; and that the present enlightened 
Bnhaa and the Tnmangong are both most 
friendly to the Chinese. 

fiir Btamfosd Bafllaa has endorsed the 
views of Mr. Hunt aa to the* etnaaa of the 
decline of Borneo oommeree; he .thought 
that in exact proportion aa the int er e on r aa 
of Europeans with the Far East inci^aaad, the 


direct trade in jnnks declined. The Fortn- 
gaeae first, and aubaequently the Dnteh, made 
traatiea with •the Malay Prinoea whieh en¬ 
abled them to undersell the ^ank Masters. 
** Bnt,” aaya Mr. Hunt, ** these powers went 
further; by settling at pcwts in Borneo or 
by their gaardaa de Costas they compelled 
the traders in Borneo to send tiieSr prodnoe 
eelealated for the C9ima market to Malaooa 
and Batavia, which at length completely 
out up the direct trade witti China by tnmmnM 
of the Chinese Junka.^ 

The loss of their direet interoonrae with 
CSiina affeeted the prosperity of the Chinees 
ColooiaU in a variety of waya. By the dr- 
euitoua route of the Straits of Malacca the 
ooat of the transit of their rough goods, andi 
aa mttana, sago, easaia, pepper, d>ony and 
bee’s-wax beoame so great that they were not 
worth gathering for the Chioeae market. 
Mr. Httut does not jhil to remark that the 
lose of this direct trade hod a more&tal 
effect even then this on the oanunereial 
progress of Borneo. **It prevented large 
bodies of annual emigrants from China 
settling upon her diorea. It deprived the 
Chineae of an opportnnity of viaitiiig the 
Bornean ports and exercising their me- 
ehanioal arts and productive industry; and 
of thus keeping up the prosperity of the 
country in iho tillage of tiie gromid aa well 
as in tile oommeree of the rivers.” 

So far, the restrictive monopoliee of the 
Pdrtngnese and the Butch were undoubtedly 
injuries to Chinese intercourse with Borneo. 
But, before long, the infiuenoe of a third 
European power began to be felt in the 
island. How has the establishment of a 
British Cotonj on,the coast of Borneo aifiMted 
the Chinese f Has it restored the direct 
interoonrae between North Borneo and the 
Kwaogtmig provinoef Have onr two Co- 
kuiea on the opposite riiores of the China 
Seaeo-o p er a t e dsnooeesfullyin that Imperial 
poU^ in Borneo which Sr Stamford ^iBea 
foretimdowei long before either colony woe 
bora P Theee are queetione to which leoent 
events give some special interest; bat, be- 
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fore oanridering them, it may be oonTeDient 
to glance at the poeitioixof the Chincieon 
the North-west ooaat of the iddnd, inolndiiig 
Sarawak and the Dutch poeeeasione. 

In a Memoir on the North-west Coast of 
Borneo, published in the Singapore ChnmieU 
in 1827, the writer, who seemB to have 
visited Sarawak and the coast line tonerards 
Pontianak, estimates the number of the 
Chinese then living in the North-west dis¬ 
trict- at 125,000. Mr. Spenser St. John 
thinks the Sarawak territory alone could 
easily aeoommodate 500,000 Chinese, and 
from the figures given in Mr. Dotis’ travels 
through the North-westerns r^ions it would 
seem that some years before Sir James 
Brooke came to Borneo the soattered Chinese 
popu l ati o n of the extensive district now 
nominally controlled by the Rajah of Sara¬ 
wak may have been about 20,000. Whilst 
they have been inereaslDg in other parts of 
Borneo the Chinese have of late yean been 
falling away in Sarawak. The cslcnlation 
made on the spot some months ago—and it 
is supposed to be an exaggerated estimate— 
retains them at only 7,000 now. In any 
dceloh of the Chinese in Borneo, it is im- 
poarible to avoid touching on the causes cl 
this decline in a large distriot that up to 
fifty years ago was a favourite xeaort of the 
Chinese, and which the ente^rise and genius 
of the late Rajah Brooke has invested with 
extraordinary interest. 

The history of the Chinese in Sarawak is 
a painful one. During a visit to Sintang, 
a Dutch settlement that lies south of the 
Batan Lupar Mountains, 1 observed to Mr. 
Oroeneveldt, one of the Dutch offleisls who 
aeoompanied me into the interior, that 
the floniishiDg and apparently happy Chi¬ 
nese aettlenient where we had been enter¬ 
tained by the Lauti, or lieutenant der 
Chineszen, Ewee A-8ing( presented a re<r 
markable eontrast to the Chinese settlements 
1 had inspected some weeks before to the 
north of Batan Lupar range. He pointed 
out that the diffeieoce between the Ohineae 
under the Dutdi rule and the (^inese in 


the Sarawak Territory was to be tnlbed not 
to any inherent bad qualities in the Sarawak 
Chineee but to the opposite ^tem ou wbioh 
the Chinese were treated. He gave me a 
copy of Mr. Sohlegri’s monograph on the 
seoret societies of the Gfameee and shewed 
bow their Huds and aasooiatioxis, whether 
seoret or otherwise, may be utilised by a 
judieioas Administeater. He dw^t on the 
advantages of the modem Duteh system of 
treatiiig the Chinese with confidence, inviting 
them to take a part in the 
of Justioe and regulating their taxation 
praotioslly aooording to their own traditional 
arrangements and eustoms with the natives. 
When the Dutch leoeived au aooession of 
territory from a Malay Prince in Bomao, 
they sompulouriy observed the engagements 
which the Rajah had made with the fThmcso 
Kansu. My attention was drawn to thq 
difihrent policy whirii frmn the outmt wae 
adopted at Sarawak when the Sultau cl 
Borneo substituted a European for a Malay 
Rajah. In Sir James Brooke’s Jonraal, 
u n d er date 17th of Ootober, 1645, he thus 
reookds how he oommeuced his Government 
of the Chinese. After the termination of 
the civil war, the Rajah Muda Hassim made 
a ruinous bargain with the Chineee to allow 
them on the payment of a yearly revenue 
of one real a man to work gold at their 
pleasnre. As the contract was fairly made, 

I felt bound In all honour and fairness to 
hold by it, though, from the foot of the 
Sovereignty having subsequently passed 
into my own hands, 1 might probably with 
some show of reason have proelaiined my 
intentioa of modifying the arfangements 
previoualy made. These Chinese in their 
very ehorlHUghted pdioy have themselves 
abrogated the oontraot by a breach of its 
stipulations, and I am right glad they have 
done 10 . In vain have I asked them far 
revenue. They promise and pedorm not. 
Th^ .have fair words but evil thoughts. 

• « • • I do not mean to qnazral witii 
them, whilst at the same time 1 take ad¬ 
vantage of their lognery to frae the ooontiy 
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ffom 10 injwious oi bu^^n. HoubtlMt 
these diiiiese will ohnokle at the idea of 
paying nothing for the gold ore already 
fixtraeted, and will try yet farther their 
artful oanmng. I must also endeavoar to 
aaeame the ‘volto sciolto’ with the 'pen- 
sieri etretti’; but when I And myself a 
little better in the saddle, 1 shall most 
decidedly ap^y the spur, and make them 
pay a proper amount for their high privi¬ 
lege. If they still resist I must then resort 
to extreme measures, which to me are always 
disagreeable. I must resume the land and 
give it to true and honest men.” Eajah 
Brooke’s estimate of the Chinese was very 
different from the acoount given of the same 
race by the Dutch Officials who were his 
neighbouxB. Under the same date in his 
diary, Sir James Brooke says< 

The Chinese in this country (Sarawak) 
seem to be the dregs cl the human raoe* 
Falsehood is ever on their lips. When de¬ 
tected in vOIany (hey think it no shame; 
crime is no disgraoe and successful impos¬ 
ture a virtue.” 

But long before he saw the Chinese in 
Borneo, it is dear Bnom the letters to his 
mother written from Canton that he had 
imbibed a great dislike to Chinese; and with 
many fine qnalities the great Bajah was 
unfortunately a man of tenacious prejudices. 
Another extract from his journal shows how 
he dealt with fiu6s. ** 1 colled together the 
principal men and warned them. The 
Government of Singapore, judged by 
English laws could not act (I said) against 
these sodeties; but at Sarawak they would 
find it different; for justioe was more speedy 
and looked less to forms of procedure.” He 
heard a Secret Society was formed, but no 
witness would oome finrward. He says, ** To 
convict by prooeeding openly was impossi¬ 
ble.” He accordingly seised on a dosen or 
m of those he really believed to be the lead¬ 
ing men, and thus addressed them:—You 
think yon are safe because you oan frighten 
your countrymen from coming forward to 
give evidence; but you are not safe, and as 


yon work in the dark against this Govern¬ 
ment, this Government will work in the 
dark against you. As you strike against 
others in secret so this Coart will strike you 
in secret.” He then sentenced one man to 
death, ** afterwards commuted to perpetual 
banishment and a fine of $100. Two others 
were fined $100 eaoh and to be put to death 
if brought up again. Asaau and the black¬ 
smith were ordered two dosen each and 
imprisonment.” He adds, If an injustioe 
has been done it has been done to prevent a 
continued system of injustioe and to repress 
a great evil. The state of Singiqpoie is a 
beacon to warn Sarawak.” * 

Some persons on reading the Bajah’a 
Journal applauded this rough mods doing 
^‘Justioe.” ButitwasaheginnhigGiBtdid 
not tend to oreate mutual eonfidenoo. Nor 
did the teniUe episode a lew yean later 
(1857) of what was ealM the Chinese Eebd- 
Uon bring about a more friendly loding. 
It was alleged by Mr Cobden that the Ohiaem 
in Sarawak were driven by fiagrant injus¬ 
tioe into what was termed an inamreetioa. 
Mr Spenoer St. John, who defends (he 
slaughter with which it was avenged, whilst 
numbering the rebels at six hundred, ad¬ 
mits that the number of Chinese killed or 
banished exceeded three thousand five hun-^ 
di ed. 1 was told, by one who was present at 
the time, that there were over five thonsand 
Chinese heads taken. The vivid and ao- 
onrate aocoUot Mr Gladstone gave the worid 
last year of the way the so-called Pira^ in 
Borneo was dealt with, enables one to es¬ 
timate the coneequenoes of the Chinese 
msairection. In going through remote 
districts of Sarawak 1 was shown the re¬ 
mains of ruined eampodgs, theu overgrown 
with secondary jungle, where Chinese fami¬ 
lies, men, women and children, 'liad hosn 
killed by the head hunters let loose on the 
'‘rebels” near Kuching; Chinese 
that had never heard of the dispnte between 
the Kuching Chineee and Rajah Brooke and 

* Brooke’s Journal in Keppel’s Vbfage of the 
Mendert vol. ii., p.'126. 
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whote first knowledge of anj distorbanoe 
whatever was the sadden inroad of the wild 
Dayak ezeontionerB into the ooimt]^i where 
all the Chinese headsi old and jo^g, were 
Bpeedilj taken. One of the principal Enxo^ 
pesos in the settlement, with whom I spent 
some time visiting the new Chinese Cam* 
pongs at the cinnabar mines in the interior, 
said he despaired of ever seeing any real 
oonfidenee res to red between the Chinese and 
the Sarawak Administration. On the other 
hand, howevov ^ must not be everlobked 
that the Offieials of the Borneo Company are 
regarded by the Chinese as their friends, and 
that of late years Sarawak has fallen more 
and more imder the real management of the 
Borneo Company. The original and bene¬ 
volent idea of' Sir James Brooke, that the 
Dayaks oonld be civilised and induced to 
develope the resources of the country, is 
almost abandoned, and the fodish ehimera 
of a sort of politioal sovereignty is steadily 
giving way before the bostness-like pursaito 
of the commereial gentlemea who axe now 
the praetioal masters of the eountry. Thq^ 
appreciate the Chinese. They entiiely dis¬ 
card the politioal tn^tion of Rajah Brooke 
that the Chinese in Borneo axe the dregs of 
the human race. On the contrary they know 
their real worth, and with the inoreasing 
authority of the Borneo Company the 
Chinese will find their position in Sarawak 
improving. 

Sir Stamford Baffles was well aware that 
the Dutch, after making some grave mis¬ 
takes in Java, ended by understaoding the 
Chinese, and he adopted the Dutch i^stem 
of farming the revenue through the Chinese 
and ruling them as &r as posslUe through 
their own headmen. Thirty years ago, even 
BO intelligent a writer as TemmSnok doubted 
whether the Govsxnox-Qeneral Van den 
Bosch was wise in sabstitaling a policy of 
oonfidenoe in the Chinese in place of the harsh 
system that had been attempted at the 
oommenoement of the century. Writing in 
1647, in bis account of Netherlands India, 
Temminck says of the Chineee in the Dutch 
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part hf Borneo:—By old ordinanoes, still 
in force, the Chiuese are considered as 
NetherlandB subjeots. At Pontianok and 
Sambas they are placed under chiefs ap¬ 
pointed by Gbvemment: but more indepen¬ 
dent in the very extended distriets of the 
interior, they form themselves. into small 
democratical unions called Kongsis, under 
chiefs selected by the community; these so- 
oieties are governed by their own laws and 
usages.*’ He adds, The future will teach 
us whether this system of lauMerfaire will 
be salutary or pernicious in its consequences 
for the maintenance of our politicat infiuenoe 
and our commercial relations with Borneo.” 

It is now more than a century and a half 
Btnoe what he oalls the lm»$e9'/uir€ system, 
that is the system of not worrying the Chi¬ 
nese with laws and restrictions foreign to 
their race, but leaving them as far as poeaa- 
Ue to theb own customs, has been practically 
pursued by the Dutch in Borneo, and more 
than half a century ainee it has been finally 
embodied in the permanent ordinances of 
the eountry. What has been tiie result F 
It has been entirely sueoessfuL The Dutch 
establishments winding along the Equator, 
on the Kapoas, thoee running towards the 
Equator from Banjermasseu on the South 
coast, and from Eoti on the East coast are 
models of Colonial administration in the 
tropics, where a small group of Europeans 
have to govern a variety of native raoee all 
nnmerically superior to the ruling 
To the native or oriental races of Borneo, 
including the long-settled and thecoughly- 
aoclimatized, though still immutable, CU- 
neee, Dutch rule haa been undoubtedly a 
blessing. Some few years ago I bad an 
opportunity of observing how judicioaflly the 
French manage the natives in Saigon, how 
they utilised their talent ter mnnieipal 
administration, and (as the Governor pcdnted 
out to me amongst the groups of the gneets 
at Government House) how th^ reward the 
leading Chinese with decorations of the Le¬ 
gion of Honour and induce them to look to 
something beyond mere numey-making* I 
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hftVB f 0 m adpuT&ble reMilts of British 
nils ia .Gsylmi sad the eonsequeoees of the 
system stsxted SUaiford Rifles in Sin* 

gspore. Thehistorio Portognese Goyenunent 
Hseio also shews whmt eon be tsqght bj 
long experinaee ia gsining the confidence of 
1 native raoe. Batin no part of the tropical 
world have I seen Colonial administration 
so satisfaotorj, alike to the European trader, 
to the native raoea and to the Government 
itsell, as in Ketheilaads India. Over and 
over again, at Pontiaaak, Loods^ Tajan, 
Mampawa, Anting, fianggonw and Seka- 
donw, the Chinese, espemaUy, pointed ont 
to me the practical advantages of the Dutch 
system. Their Ihoronghly contented ap- 
pearanoe and manifest prosperi^ confirmed 
what they said. Chinese travdlsrs on 
Tetnming to their own country constantly 
record tiieir good opinions of the Dutch. 
Nor is this an afihir of the present day only. 

The NoteC on the Malay Archipelago com¬ 
piled by Mr. Oroeneveldt from Chinese 
sources, throw some light, as we have seen, 
on the early intereonrse between China and 
Borneo, but th^ miable ns to form little 
notion of what the very earliest Chinese 
travellers thought of the Datidi mode of 
adninistraibm Nearly a hundred yeara 
ago, however, a native of the Fuhkten pro- 
vinee, Ong-ta^-ha6 spent ten years in visit¬ 
ing the principal islands of the Archipelago, 
Borneo, J^ava and Sumatra. On his return 
he published a small work reoording what 
he had observed. His aooount of how the 
Chinese were treated at that time by the 
Dutch is wdl worth noting. Dr. Bitel has 
favoured me with a translation, made at 
Shanghai in 1849, of this little-known hnt 
interesting anttor. From the tone of his 
Preface ii is olear that Ong-tad-ha6^s travels 
did not do muoh to alter the eharaoteriatic 
style of a Chinese writer 
** Although ftt from being intelligent, I 
dare not refuse earefnlly to record the thinsrs 
which I have seen and heard, together with 
some relerenoes to the country and its in- 
habitapts, in short every indiyidual word 


and aetkm worthy of being noted down; 
dins pubHriiing the whole in order to render 
some small assistanoe towsids eecreeting 
men’s minds and sustaining right prineiplsB 
hi the world. Dated, the 56th year ot 
Eeen-ldng (1791) 6th moon, 2nd day.” 

Speaking of Sam-pa lang (Samamn|^ Ong- 
tae-ha4 says, “ The offloes hdd by. the 
Hollanders residing hero consist of a Gown- 
or, also a Factor, a Secretary, a Cashier and 
a Commissary. Whenever any of the Chi¬ 
nese are appointed to be Captains 
^ Kap-pit-tan) a representation must be 
made to Europe. The new Eap-pit-tan theft 
srieots a Inoky period and assembles his le-r 
ladvea and friends, the guests in his family 
and visitors from the villages, when on the 
appointed day a Hollander approaches bring¬ 
ing the order. The Kap-pit-tan and his 
friends go ontside the door to receive him; 
the Hollander enters, and stepping up into 
the middle of the hall, stands oonspiouous, 
and opening the order, reads it. Then pmnt- 
ing to Heaven above and Barth beneath he 
sayi, ‘This man is polite, intelligeat and 
well informed regarding the principles of 
things, hence he is promoted to be a Kap- 
pit-taa: You, elders, what think you of it?* 
All the people then with one voice exclaim 
‘Tery good, most exorilentl’ The Hol- 
iander then shakes hands with all of them, 
and this ceremony being completed th^ re¬ 
turn to their seats. The Enropean then 
taking the Kap-pH-tan by the hand leads 
him the stops to the middle of the hall 
where they pay ooinplimente to eaoh other: 
and this is the way in which the Dutch get 
our people into their net. The power of the 
Kap-pit-tan in Eat-la-pa (Batavia) is di¬ 
vided, and the profits of the situation are 
unoertain; but the authority of the Sama- 
rang Eap«pit-taa is fixed, and his profite 
more regular in their returns. The pre¬ 
paration of salt from the sea and the 
cultivation of the fi^ds to prodooe revenue 
are all per(|uisites of the Kap-pit-tan. 
Thus it is that a person who fills this office 
can amass stores of wealth.” 
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The flketeh he gives of his oomitrymaii, 
Ten-pe-k^heng, shows how the wealthy 
Chinese inspired the native ehiefs with 
lespeet:— 

Tan-pa.k'hengt whose name was Lek, 
was an inhabitant of the beantifiil stone 
village in the prefecture of Chnng-chow. 
He was naturally shrewd and well acquaint* 
ed with human nature. His first cousin 
Yang was the Captain China of Samarang. 
Pi-k*heng went to inquire after his relative 
and was soon enabled to assist him in his 
bosiness. After a time Yang died, and 
E^heng succeeded to his office. He soon 
obtained several scores of trading vessels, 
which he despatched to different ports, and 
gained, whenever they touched, cent per 
cent profit. Before many years had expired, 
he became the richest man in all the eoun* 
try. He had a sumptuous table spread 
before him, and hundreds of females waiting 
at his side. When I first arrived at Sama¬ 
rang, I observed a native officer of the rank 
of Tumonggong paying a visit to Pd-k^heng. 
His train consisted of several hundred 
horsemen, who came in grand procession, 
but on their arrival at the outer gate they 
alighted, and on entering approached on their 
knees, “ whilst Pd-k‘heng sat exalted, until 
they came near, when he greeted them with 
a slight inclination of his head. Host as¬ 
suredly,” addsOng-tal-bad, “to attain such 
an extent of elevation in a foreign land shows 
what the llowery Chinese are capable of.” 

In desoribing the modes of oonveyaoce in 
the chief town in the Dutch possessions, 
Ong-tad-ha4 says:—“Their carriages are 
carved and painted, and cost each several 
hundred reals. That in which the Governor 
rides is gilded: other officers of Government 
and the Kap-pit-tahs China ride in orna¬ 
mented carriages; and the ordinary people 
in plain varnished vehicles.” 

Ninety years after this was written, T 
saw in Western Borneo what was of more 
importance to the Chinese than the Malay 
chief bowing before Pa-kOieng, or the 
China Captrins riding in ornamented car¬ 


riages. I saw die Supreme Court adminis- 
tering Jnstiee in native eaaee, the three 
judges being, the able Duteh Resident, Nr 
Eater, the Chinese Captain Lai Atjoh, and 
the Pangeran Bandahara. In this, the 
highest eourt of the province, the riiief 
Dutch official, a Chinese Captsin, and a 
Malay Prince each had an equal vote. Fur¬ 
thermore, BO Chinaman was tried without 
having hie ease stated and explained to the 
court by a Chinese Lanti, or Lieutenant der 
Chtneseen. In minor cases, sneh as occur 
hi onr petty-eession oonrt, a Chinese Cap¬ 
tain sits alone. The Dntch assert, and set 
on the principle, that the first element in 
the good government of native raeee coiiii8t!i 
in giving them co-operation and ocmfidence 
in the administration of Jnstioe; while, }jy 
enlisting the China Captains and Ensgszo 
on the side of the Government, they have 
eradicated or prevented the formation of the 
really dangerous secret societies. 

The fset that even for the trial of a China* 
man acoused of the greatest crimes in Borneo 
one member of the Court must be a Chinese 
Captain, does not seem to have been known 
to Oog-tae-hae, for in another passage be 
speaks of the rich merchants and great 
traders who amass wealth being raised to 
the rank of Kap-pH-tan-tuft, or Great Cap¬ 
tain, Luy-tin-lan or Lieutenant, and Com¬ 
missioner of insolvent and intestate estates 
or Boedelmeester, adding “ When the Chi¬ 
nese quarrel or fight they represent their 
cause to the Captain before whom they make 
a low bow, without kneeling, and call them* 
selves his juniors. The rights and wrongs, 
with the erookeds and straights of the 
matter are all immediately settled either 
by imprisonment or flogging. With respect 
to flagrant breaches of the law and great 
crimes, together with marriages and deaths, 
reference must invariably be made to the 
Hollanders.” Some of the anthor’s ob¬ 
jections to the country and to the Dutch are 
charaoteristic. “ There are no writings of 
philosophers and poets, wherewith to be¬ 
guile the time; nor any friends of like mind 
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|9 flootlw otwVfetlinga; no doep oaTenu or 
lofty towers to wliioh one eouU resort fee 
sn enoursion; sU of whish is mneh to be 
kmsBled.” As to the HsUanden^ he say% 
** they hare long noses and red hair, they 
sie deep asewed and thonghtfal: hence t^y 
asquire such an iniiaeiioe over the natives.” 
But he ohjeots to sfhnyof their onstoms:.— 

Husbands and wives s^arate,. with per« 
aissioii to marry again; and before a man 
is dead a month his widow is allow^ to 
many ; thns they have no zeetitnda. Men 
and women mingle together; thus they are 
without propdety. They are extravagant 
and self iadtt]gent» and thus bring them- 
selvsa to the grave without leaving some¬ 
thing to tianqailliae and aid their posterity; 
in this they show little wisdom.” 

Not the least interesting passage in Ong- 
tad-hii^’^ work is his aooount of the Rng-kit- 
Uji or Englishj and English manufactures. 
Uesaysi The Eng-kit-ley are denominat¬ 
ed by the CSiinsse red-haired people. 


They also dwell in the north-west oomer of 
the ooeaiiy very near to the Dutch, ^idiom 
they much resemble in person and dress; 
but their language and writing axe different. 
English manuihmtuxea are very superior, 
while their swords and guns and oilier im¬ 
plements are the best in all the oountries to 
the north-west. They reside in fsotoriea. 
and submit to tho regulations of the Dutch; 
while the latter treat them well and do not 
quarrel with them. Of late years (1785) 
there is a newly-established sottioment to tho 
west of Malaeoa and south of Qoedah which 
is called the island of Penang. But the 
regoUtiona there are oppressive and un¬ 
friendly, so that the Chinese of that jdaoe, 
being unable to endure them, have removed 
elsewhere.” This latter statement aooounta 
for the fact that Penang made no zeal pro¬ 
gress until Bir Stamford Raffles’ more 
enlightened policy prevailed in the British 
settiemenU. 

(Tale eoutiuutd.J 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BOOK OP RITES. 

1. DEATH AND BURIAL. 


My objeet in the following pages is to 
pisue togethe r the scattered notioea in the 
Book of Hites on the cognate subjects, 
Death, Mourning, Burial, and Ancestral 
Worship. For the soke of historical con¬ 
nections, and as the etiquette of monming 
is moat minute and complioated, I shall first 
deal with death, burial, and aneestral wor- 
ahi^ leaving the snbj^ect of mourning, viaits 
ef condolence, Ae., to a a^arate paper. 

The Book of Bites intcoduees us to the 
Feudal Age of China, and to the pupils and 
immediate sneoessors of Confcioius in their 
attsmi^ to Intivpiwt that age and if poas^ 
to rseonstroet it. It is neoessary therefore 
to bear in mind the stmoture of aoeleiy, as 
smnposed of—(1). The Son of Heaven or 
Bmperor, who however was- w mere fiotion 


and was less powerful than an average 
feudal baron; (2). The Prinoss or Rulers of 
States, each absolute in his own domain, 
also spoken of generally aa the Nobility; 
(3). The various officials 
Minister, Great Officer, and Scholar, bolding 
from the reactive Rulers or from the ima¬ 
ginary Efflpeimr in his private 
The punctilios of etiquette always turn upon 
these distinctions, and though sometimes 
uninteresting, a freqoent mention of them ia 
unavoidable. It ia to be understood that 
the partionlsr usages to be deeoribed were, 
in their details at least, limited to the 
ruling classes. We have no olear view of 
the **popular” uaagea of ancient China 
except in so far as we may safely infer that 
the uM^ges pr^er to the lowest dsgrss of 
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offiouJ nnk, tlie teholar, ub an i^pio- 
to what wai probably the onatom 
Amftwg the governed dasaes. 

I need not diaensi here the hiatorleal 
value of the Book of Bitea. It ia auiBeient 
to regard it at a work of the fLrat oentary 
B.C.y in whioh ia minoredy apparently with 
perfect aoonraoyy to judge from the older 
elaaflioBy the great Feudal Pact of China; 
and in whioh alao the chief aotoniy the 
immediate diadplea of Confaoiua, aeem to be 
the very men we know in aothenUo hiatory. 
Confiiaiiia, in the frequent referenoea to hiiUy 
amena to aoiler aomewhat from tradition, aa 
indeed waa inevitable hom the value of hia 
name in a qneation of etiquette. But the 
book may be hredy taken with thi^oantion 
aa a fair pietuie of early Chinese life, and ia 
quite a stordmuae of faets for thoee inter- 
eated in the mannera and ouatoma of the 
aneient world. 

There ia one great drawback. The faeta 
intereating to ua are mentianed only in the 
moat inoidental manner, and only in their 
relation to pointa of etiquette in whidi no 
western can fdgn an intereat. In order 
therefore to reduce the book to ** aubjeeta,” 
aa is proposed in theee pages, it baa been 
neoeaetry after a oareful perusal of the 
whde work, to form, aa it were, a eooeord- 
anee of texts bearing on the particular 
topic. It is hoped therefore that everything 
affeotiog death and Burial scattered up and 
down the 49 aectbna is here reduced to or¬ 
der ao aa to form a continuous narrative. 

The Book of Bites enables us in several 
inatanoea to stand by the dying and hear 
their last words. We are thus introdueed to 
^ Ta^ng Tau, in his last momentB, 
the author of the daasic called the Great 
and olearly a ruliiig spbit 
in the Confueiaa aohooL He lies upon an 
ornamental mat, the lymbol of the rank of 
a Tai Fa or Great tlflker. By hie bedside 
are hia two aona, a nephew and youthful 
attendant. The sons eit at the feet of thdr 
fother, and the eervant site near by holding 
a lamp. The silence ia broken by a qaary 


foooa the latter. *^Ia not tkia ornamental 
mat the mat of a Tai FuP” The nephew 
commands silence. The dying nmn oatoheo 
eometbing of the question and bids the 
youth repeat it. With its repetition, he is 
immediately thrown into a state of trepida¬ 
tion. For this mat waa the gift of Chi Sun 
who aa a cadet of the docal house 
of Lu waa to the Oonfueian aohool 
an usurper in thus oonierring diguitiee 
which could only prooeed foom the legiti¬ 
mate ruler. 8iok and in pain therefore aa 
he is, Ta4ng Tan calls to one of hia aona to 
remove the mat in quection. The son 
re ma nst r atee. ** The' eiokneea in severe, the 
patient oannot be diatarbed, if morning 
bring a ehange for the better then the mat 
may be decorously removed.’’ Tatng Tau 
replies that the youth who pot the question 
has more aflbotion for him than his own 
children. For the true man ia eonoemed 
about virtue, while the mean man mily 
thinks of oonvenienoe. ** For what ia the 
object of my aapirationa P” he says. ** la it 
not to attain a proper death P” They obey 
his importunate request, and he dies juat os 
the change has been completed;—dies happy 
that he haa not lied in hia death by pretend¬ 
ing to a dignity whioh aa a iegiUmiat and 
stem follower of Confucius, he might not even 
aeem to claim. 

In another instance we are introduoed 
into the alek ohamber of a great uUioer of 
ChH A friend enters, remarks that 

the ilineaa ia serious, and bega to know the 
last wishes of the dying man. We no- 
tioe that the word “death” ia avoided 
mi the principle of euphemism, and the 
apeakm asks what shall be done in the 
event of “ the great siokness.” The dying 
man replies, “ I have heard that where one 
in his life haa been profitable to othere, he 
■hould not injure others in his death. But 
hk my life I have been unprofitable; shall 
1 then injure others in my death ? Select 
therefore an unoultivated pieoe of land and 
bury me in it.” Another saying of the same 
is quoted; “Burial is simply the oonocaling 
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of the dead out of eight. Therefore 
it is suffioieiit if the body be decently ap* 
pezelled, if the ooffln be large enough to 
admit it» if Hie outer shell be large enough 
to oontam the coffin, and the graye be large 
enough to admit the outer shell: fill in the 
soil, and plant the place witii treea.*’ 

A third instance is that of Tsn Chang 
one of the immediate disdples of Conf u* 
oiua and whose name occurs frequently in the 
Analects. He calls his son to him and thus 
addresses him, The man of yirtue speaks 
of his end, and the mean man of 
Haye I then not neariy attained to this?” 
In his own eonyiotion he is oome, as it were, 
to the termination of his eareer, but not to 
death. To take the meaning put into it by 
the oommcptator,—There is no death for 
the yirtnoua man; he hae a beginning to an 
end; bnt death is only to be predicated of 
the mean man ''who ia to rot with the 
general maaa of matter.’’ Bleewhere man 
and matter are distinguished in that matter 
perishes, while man ‘^returns” as if to the 
plsoe wheoee be came. 

This is perhaps the nearest approach to 
the doctrine of the immortality of the aoul 
which we find in the Book of Rites. To be 
sure, the aonl is spoken of ae sseending up* 
ward at d ea th, as going to Heayen as 
capable of an aotiye indiyidnal exietenoe in 
another sphere—the sage anceaton being 
worahipped aa the beneficent instruments of 
Heayen to bless their dotifol ofipring. But 
nowhere does the doctrine cf immortality 
seem to wter the indiyidual oonsoiousness 
so as to aiffimt men in the yiew of death. 
Men speak of death and experienoe death, 
as in ope or other of the above instances I 
have given. As was to be expected too from 
the early ConfuciBn sohool, it is the mere 
etiquette of death,” the mere m a tter of a 
“mat” and “oapetringa,” as in Tsdng*tsu 
bad Tsa-l 0 | which ooenpiea their thoughts. 
The disciples had imbibed the spirit of the 
Master, not to deal with queetiomi 
the other world, and the higheet view of 
iBunqrtality is that of Tsn-ohang, that the 


yirtoons man Uvea on in his viitnons deeds, 
while the mean man dice and perishes with 
peiiahing matter. 

But to pEOoeed with our subject, which is to 
give an aooouut of the usages of the early 
Chinese in regard to dei^th and burial aa 
they can be pieced together from very frag- 
inentaiy notices in the Book of Bites. So 
soon as the illness seemed likely to he fatal, 
the whole premises were to he careful]^ 
swept and tidied up, in order to pay duo 
honour to the visits of relatiyes and friends 
who were expected to call on receipt of the 
news of death. All musical instruments were 
to he removed and no music allowed t31 the 
expiry of the prescribed term of mourning. 
The Ruler of the State must die iu the room 
called Ch*in jjj^, and in any case it was of 
importance to die in the best apartment. 
The sick should lie with the head towards 
the east, as thonoe was the source of life. 
In the very act of death, when there was 
dearly no hope of recovery, the body was to 
be taken from the bed and placed upon the 
ground. This was done “heoanse we are 
bom upon the ground ” (referring to the an- 
oient pnotioe in aooouchmant); and with a 
view by contact with earth to induce the 
“ breath of life” to letutn. This act must 
he performed by four persons, one to each 
limb, men assisting in the case of men, and 
women where the aiok person is a women. 

** A man must not die in the hands of wo¬ 
men, nor a woman in the hands of men.” 
While the body is on the ground the clothes 
are to be chaoged, and, aa at present, it seenm 
to have been of the utmost importance to 
die in new attire. At this stage a piece of 
fine silk cotton was to be piaoed over tho 
noee and month, to see whether or not there 
was any motion of the breath. There seems, 
however, no mention of the current snperiti- 
tion^ that the breath of thA dying, as the 
soul left the body, was fatal to whoever in¬ 
haled it, which is the modem reason fbr the 
use of a mouth-cloth. 

The moment the breath has^doparted, a 
person is oommissloned to take a garment of 
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th« deoeaaed and with it ascend the ridge of 
the hoasCi where he must thrice call out to 
the spirit to return. The ancient Chinese 
apparently knew of only one P*o and 
one ^Hu£n The P'o is in the body when 
the spirit or * Hu^ has taken its departure; 
and the spirit is spoken of as the intelligent 
substanoe or breath, the Chih Ch*i 
These two are divided at death, the P*o 
going down and the ‘Hu^ ascending^ 
ascending, it is also said, to Heaven. As 
loth then to part with the deceased, and, as 
it were, virith a yiew to wile the spirit back 
before it takes its hnaL Might, the spirit 
must be sesichcd for and thrice summoned. 
When the Emperor dies the spirit may be 
thus summoned in the eommon haunts of the 
deceased while in life, such as the ancestral 
temple, the gates in the palaoe yard, Ac. 
But apparently the common proceeding was 
to asoend the house, an eleyation being de¬ 
sirable as the spirit ascends at death. The 
asoent must be made from the East gable, 
the snaunoas shouted midway on the ridge, 
and the descent made from the North-west 
oomer of the West gable. The summons 
most be shouted towards the North, as the 
q^ts are subject to the Yin principle, 
and must be shouted onoe toward heaven, 
once toward earth, and once into mid qpuee 
(as representing the four points of the oom- 
paas). In the case of the Son of Heaven 
ahd the nobility or Eulers of States, the 
name of deceased must not be used, these 
being summoned by their title, as Son of 
Heaven, return,” ^ In ordinary 

cases men are to be called by their name 
and women by their designation 

The garment used on the 
occasion must belong to court or full dress 
apparel; but where deceased is a woman it 
it expretsly forbidden to use any portion of 
the wedding dress, as this is said to be unpro- 
pitiouB in the worship of departed spirits. 
One would expect that the object of the gar¬ 
ment was to attract the spirit and lure it 
back to the body. But strange to say the 
garment so used was to be thrown by the 
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bearer straight in front of him when he hod 
concluded the summons, was to be oaoght 
up by an attendant standing below ready to 
receive it, and was then to be carefully laid 
past in a chest, it being expressly forbidden 
to use it in any way upon the deceased. It 
appears however from the notes that ancient¬ 
ly the garment in question was laid upon 
the corpse. 

This summons to the spirit seems to have 
been an indispensable rite. Thus where an 
offioial charged with a mission to another 
State dies on the way, an attendant must 
ascend the left wheel of the carriage, and 
with a banneret, the symbol of the deceased 
oilicial’s rank, perform the customary ser- 
yioe. And here again the point of ascent 
is the east, as the cart is first to be made to 
face southwards. Where such an official 
dies in the State to which he is accredited, 
the rite is to be performed by a public officer 
of the friendly State in the same manner as 
if he had died at home. Even on the Meld 
of battle it was sometimes formally observed, 
the symbol in this case being an arrow. 

As it appears in the Book of Rites this 
singular custom is clearly one of those 
soothing ** make-believes” which appear all 
throngh the period of mourning and in every 
act of ancestral worship. It was simply the 
protest of the filial heart against death, the 
expression of its reluotonoe to part with its 
loved ones. An appearance is even given to 
it as if it were part of a wise preoaution 
against living interments, a reasonable time 
being allowed to elapse before life oould be 
pronounced extinct, while it was forbidden 
to coffin the corpse within three days after 
death. But in more supersUtioua days, and 
perhaps in its origin, it was an attempt to 
induce the spirit to return and revivify the 
body, and b analogous to what I onoe wit¬ 
nessed at a deathbed here in Newchwang, 
wlmn the sick person, dying of cholera, was 
placed on the floor with a view to put on the 
new attire, the attendant women shouted at 
the loudest, shouting into the very ear of 
the unoonsoioos suffioreri and this with a 
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Tiew to detain the spirit nniQ the trane- 
into the new raiment alurald be 
aeeompliahed. Wbere the modems bjahont- 
iag, a^ hustle, and eyen by shaking iJie 
suiTemr, think to zonae the Tital enesgies 
and 80 detain the spirit, the aneients aonght 
to reeall it. This appears &om a remark of 
the commentater, who expresses his diegnat 
at the performaooe of the rite after a dis¬ 
astrous battle, as there could be no ptetauoe 
of leviyifying wbere the limbs were eoat- 
tertd about on the plain. 

After the inTooation eeremony life is sup¬ 
posed to be extinct. But the word death 
may not be predicated of any but the oom- 
mon people, and therefore the death of the 
Sou of Heaven it spoken of as ^ ths 
monutain falling; that of the Nob ility as 
demise; that of the Tai Fu as 2^ de¬ 
cease or end; that of the Scholar ae ^ 

* no longOT reoeivee oiBoial emoluments/ 

The corpse is now to he remoyed from 
the ground and placed upon a fresh bed. 
Here a pieoe of wood is earefnlly dtted into 
the mouth so ae to preyent it cloriug, as 
grain and jewels have to be administered by 
way of feeding and hanselltng the oorpee 
after the body is washed; and the feet are 
carefully dzed eo as to stiffen in a proper 
position to reoeiye the shoes. This done the 
body is eoyered with a ooyerlet. 

The spirit has not returned to revivify the 
body, but so long as the oorpee is present,. 
«.s. until burial, the dead may not be treated 
as dead. For this reason the corpse until 
the funeral mnst always lie with the heed 
towards the south, so that the mourners in 
their various acts of reverenoe may face the 
south or 3 rang principle, the symbol of life. 
This is to signify their tender attachment to 
the deeeased and their reluctanoe to own the 


separatum. With the burial the position la 
rev e reed. The head of the corpse is towards 
the north, and the mourners must therefore 
face north iu doing reverenee, a token that 
they have abandoned the loved one as the 
prey of death and have theneeforih to do 
only with the manes or 


At the moment of death there seema 
to be the same oonfused weeping and 
wailing whioh wa obearva in modem timea. 
And it is wortiiy of thaiT common senea 
that not nutil nature has found full vent, 
do they apply the punctilios of their corn- 
plioated etiquette. With the rnmnent of 
death begins a fast of three days where 
daoeased is a parent, during which the 
filial son mnst sle^ on the fioor with straw 
lor hie bed and a dod of earth for hia 
pillow. All personal omamenta are than laid 
aside, of which earrings are speoially men¬ 
tioned as then worn by men, and mourning 
assumed. And as the family and zelativaa 
are expected to aaeemble and oondole, ee it 
is proper that the deceased aneeston dionld 
share in theooeasioQ. All the tablets tbera- 
fbre representing the deeeaeed’e aneeston are 
taken from their respective ** Temples” and 
placed QoUeotively in the Temple or Niehe 
of the Great Ancestor or founder of the 
family. Here th^ are to lie during the 
period of mourning, daring whioh period 
there ia properly speaking no aueeatral wor- 
ahip, all attention being confined to the 
deeeased, and the only acts of aueestral 
worship being intimations affoetiog the 
deceased. This is of course only where 
deeeased ia a parent or the head of the house 
whose tablet will in due season enter the 
family temple. 

After the oorpee has been thus duly placed 
upon the bed. a libation is offlnvd of minoed 
meats and new wine The 

meats * are to be taken out of the cupboard,* 
t.e. are to be such as were prepared for 
deceased while in life, oare being thus taken 
in every trifling detail to avoid treating the 
deed as dead or in any way dutinguishing 
between the dead and the living. The 
meats are to be presented, and the whie 
poured, on the $a$i of the eorpse, i.e. tofwards 
the rising of the sun, the life-giver. 

With this service begin the first formal ne. 
regulatedexprsMtons of grief. Thereare first, 
the wail ngm ^[[, which for a parent is as if 
the breath were suddenly caught when the 
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Toice is at its londest, as by sobbing or a 
paroxysm of grief, and wbidi is yarkmsly 
modified in the four minor modes of mourn¬ 
ing. This in heaxy monming is aooom- 
panied by the orosBiixg of the arms upon the 
breast. As the family thus mdl before the 
corpse, it is neoessary for eaoh near monmer 
to adTance and touch the clothes of deceased. 
The place to be tonohed is in ev e ry instance 
the chest, bat the act varies with the degree 
of relationahip.. Thns when the Bnler of a 
State oomes to wail for a valued ooonsellor 
he tonehes gently with the hands 
parents mourning for children pludc at the 
garment os if to embrace ; diildren 
monming for parents bend over the body of 
deceased and lean npon it with tbeir hands 
the eldest son’s wife in mourning for 
uncles and aunts touches gently with the 
baek of the finger-tips, holding the palm 
uppermost uncles and ani^ts in the 
case of the eldest son’s wife touch gently as 
in the first instance ; the wife in the 
ease of her husband gently pulls at the gar¬ 
ments n ; while the husband or beir son 
towards his wife and younger brothers 
plucks at the garment as in the second in- 
stanoe When the Buler thus con¬ 

descends to honour a subjeot, he is the first 
to perform the ceremony and oare must he 
taken by all wbo follow to avoid tonehing 
the place where his hands rested. Further 
regulations limit the performance of this 
ceremony eo that only father, mother, heir 
son and his wife, and children by the wife 
proper may be thns bewailed. The liberty 
was greater in the ease of the scholar when 
the ceremony might be performed towards 
the children of conenbiuee. In the ease of 
the eldest or heir soil, if the parents survive 
him they take precedence of his wife in the 
act of touching. 

Accompanying the wailing and touching 
of the corpse is a peculiar ceremony call¬ 
ed This may be defined as leaping. 

Yet in mourning for a parent the feet 
must not leave the ground, as if the body 
were weighed down with grief and an 


attend were made to leap in whibh the 
bended knee was brougbt to flie straight 
again while the feet refused to move. In 
the four minor degrees of mourning tibe 
motimi is as if the heris should leave the 
ground and not the toes. Confucius is 
quoted as laying great weight upon a know¬ 
ledge of this distinction.' This ceremony, to 
be complete, was composed of three acts in 
eaoh of which there were three successive 
jerks of the body as if to leap. This must 
accompany every formal act of weeping 
beside tiie corpse, and was a token of deep 
mourning, which like all the preceding was 
limited within a narrow circle. The men it 
appears took preoedenoe of the women, the 
guests or outer relations followixig last of 
alL The disciples of Confucius had one 
among them who doubted the utility of 
this ceremony, and another disciple 
defends it and explains its meaning. The 
rites of monming, be says, are the antitbems 
of joy. Joy has its orisis in dancing ^ 
and grief in this ceremony of As joy 

in its manifestation of dancing most be 
regulated to prevent disorder, eo must also 
the manifestations of grief by snob regulated 
ceremonies as m 

The next important step is the washing 
of the corpse V!^ which is to take 
place in the a term, defined as 

deriviug its name from the days when the 
Chinese dwelt in caves of the earth, and 
which reminds one of the Norse burrows” 
in the Orkney Islands where the walls 
converge to form a chimney. There must 
be a receptacle for water in the middle 
of the fioor. In the or centre of 

the floor, in .one of the side apartments, a 
hole is to be dug and a bed placed over it, 
and here the oorpso ie to be bathed as at 
birth; this, as before, in affectionate solici¬ 
tude to treat the dead in all things as they 
treat the living (though the bathing of new¬ 
born iofauts is entirely Unknown in our 
parts). As we shall see presently, there in 
apparently another idea, which, in the place 
choaen for the oeremony, means further to 
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Unk the preient and the past, the modern 
ae they deemed themaelFee, with 
their lose civiliBed forefathers. At the 
^ftahlzig six pezBons mxist assist, four to lift 
theeorerieti one at eadh eomer, and two to 
perform the washing. To the washing of 
the head speoial importance is attaehed. 
This must be done with water in whioh 
grain (millet Ao.) has been boiled. A euri- 
ousonetomis mentioned in this oonneoticm 
at snppossd to be prevalent in great fami¬ 
lies. Some earth was to be taken from 
under the west wall of the anoestral Tem¬ 
ple, and a small fumaee made of it. A 
tiipod of earthenware was in tike manner 
prepaied and the fuel most be the stnbble 
taken from the north-west oomer of a temple 
endlosare, or aeoording to another version, a 
portion of tiio eaves of the honse from the 
north-west eomer to be hronght down by 
the person who invokes the spirit’s retorn. 
This prepared, the grain was first eooked in 
the kitchen, but when handed by the atten¬ 
dants to the chief mourner was carried by 
him to the extemporised oven above described 
and then reheated—^the object apparently 
being to receive the influenoes of the ances¬ 
tral temple. In the case of the a 

sohdlar, the parings of the finger and toe 
nails, the trimmings of the hair, are to bo 
carefully coUeoted and buried in the temple 
enelosare. In the higher ranks these were 
put nway into four little bags uutii the 
oofibiiiig, when they were bestoy^ed one in 
each oomoT ol the coffin to be buried with 
tile eorpee; this doubtless that the * body 
mi|d^t be then in its entirety. 

^ The washing finished, the body is again 
lemoved to a fresh bed, whioh is placed 
under the window of the western apart¬ 
ment. In this removal and in the various 
mtsoMikm in whidi the corpse is to be 
plaeed until burial, there is to be a contrast 
with etiquette amohg the living. The l^w 
ef host and guest is, with every advance, 
to give place or preoedenoe. The law of 
mouiiiiig is a regular, graduated advance, 
each mol performed upon the corpse being at 


a point removed in space from the preceding. 
Seven acts are thns specified, hegimnng 
with washing in the Fp IS and ending 
with burial at the grave. jSere under the 
window BIT“ to take plane the feeding 
of the corpse and the putting in of 
the month-jewels The bed on whiclL 

the oorpse is placed, seems, as in the ease of 
the washing, to be the ozdinary tresUc bed, 
and is provided with a single mat and a 
pillow. The texture of the mat whether of 
bamboo, or rushes, and the styfa whether 
ornamental or plain, are aoeording to the 
rank of deceased; but in every ease the mat 
is single, as ice is to be put under the bed to 
retard decomposition. The ioe, however, 
would seem to be a matter of privilege. 
Where the rank is high it is to be eotntained 
in one large tessel, where the rank is lower 
it is contained in a aing^e vessd of smaller 
dimensions, while in the lowest rank, the 
(or scholar) ioe is forbidden, and he is 
allowed as a favour the use of water, which, 
however, must be set in two veaseb both 
smallsr than the above to d i ati iig uidi himL 
from his superiors. At death, it vriui re¬ 
marked, an oblong piece of wood with 
notched edges was fitted into the mouth to 
prevent it dosing. This is now removed 
and the month of the corpse filled with un¬ 
cooked grain, miUst or rioe; the grain to be 
uncooked as symbolio of the time when men 
did not use fire to cook vieiusls. To this 
was added a mouth-jewel of pearl or jade- 
stone. One passage says the Son of Heaven 
should have nine such peads, the Hobilify 
seven, the ThiFu five and the Boholar three. 
Th^ are also i^ken of as or pearls^ 

but the Chow Ritual speaks of jade 

stone ^ ^ the Son of Hsa- 

Ten it is the sacrificial officer known as the 
or who performs this office, far 

which reason he ranks among the chief 
mourners. In ozdiiisry eases it is perfarmed 
some one among the m or guests, rda- 
tiofis rather, who have come to condole and 

The feeding of the oorpse was to suggest 
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the eJ&otioii ef the rarriTm, and their 
dniie to implement to the fall the duly of 
nonnahing one^s parente. It was of moment 
therefore to fill the mouth quite full, as a 
▼aotmm would eoggest hanger and niggard- 
lineae. Itisdistinetly asserted that there is 
no anperatitious element in this praotioe and 
that what ia done ie not done on aecount 
at Ae dead but on aoooant of the living. 
Thar the idea is pniely aubjeotive appears 
very olearly alike in text and oommentfury 
of the Book of Rites. The anbjeet will come 
up again with the ^ or implements 
used in the worship of the dead and buried 
in the grave. Let it here snffiee to quote 
the opinion of in defending snoh 

praeticea agamat the sceptical Cui-bono ? of 
a fellow diaeiple. ** The death of our dear 
onea,’^ he aaya, gnevea ua, and the sight of 
their helplessness pains us.” He tlmn enu¬ 
merates the various practioes we are about 
todeaeiibe, and aaks *‘il it has ever been 
beard of that the dead were eonadous of 
these sets or enjoyed the viauds ? While 
yet tiiere never wae a time when these ser¬ 
vices were not rendered. And the reason P 
Bimidy in our own fadings, that we may 
manifest our dislike of death and our dedie 
to help our helplesa ones.” The speoial mean¬ 
ing of the month-jewel is not stated. The 
onstom it as old as Chinese history, and 
figorea largely in the ^ where the 
mouth-jewel la the most distinguished tokeu 
of respeot towards a deceased friend or faith¬ 
ful subject. There seems to he no traoe of 
the superstitious dement which is the root of 
the praotioe in every other nation, no aiao- 
dation with shades or the abodes of the 
blessed; and we are boand to give the early 
Chinese the credit of indulging in supersti¬ 
tions praotiees in the least offendve manner 
pomiUe, and with an intdligenoe and com¬ 
mon sense whereby they ooatiasi very 
fkvmzmhly with Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
and even indeed with their morn degenerate 
diildren. 

On thia follows the dressing of the corpse 
imd the whioh took place just 


indde the door of the reception room ^ 
pij, where, at death, a screen had been 
erected to afford the neoeseary privacy. In 
the ease of the Son of Heaven and the great 
families these two acts are distinet, and 
only in the case of the scholar and common 
people oaa they happen on the eame day. 
In every iustanoe the dressing took place 
the day after death, while the ^^j[[muld 
happen on the third, fourth, or fifth day 
after death aooording to rank. The dress¬ 
ing would appear to be much ns at present, 
when three azid five are the favourite num¬ 
bers for the sets or suits of clothing to be 
worn. With modems the least is a threefold 
set, representing the snmaier and winter 
clothing, together with that suitable for 
spring and autumn which count one season. 
Of old, in high life, there would be in addi¬ 
tion the robes, caps, dbc., representing the 
oeremoninl oooaaioas of the court and the 
ancestral temple. For the subjeotive con¬ 
sideration above given the clothing must not 
be stinted, and as the materials included 
costly fur robes and the choicest siUcs, it 
must have often happened, then as now, that 
a funeral was a death-blow to the posperity 
of the family. To make a distinction be¬ 
tween the living and the dead, the dress of 
the deceased was made as if to button on the 
left instead of on the right side, the buttosis 
also being omitted as nnneo oma ry. The 
corpse, with the clothes thus disposed upon 
it and around it, is now to be oovered with a 
coverlet and to lie in stale until the 
or more formal preparation of the corpse for 
the coffin. On each day whioh may intervene 
between the dressing and the the 

family must assemble eaeh morning to wail 
and perform the leaping oerenumy in pre¬ 
sence of the corpse. During this time also 
on the east of the oorpse there will be the 
usual arrangement of assorted meats 
which by night may not be eovered with a 
napkin as is done in the obm of the saerifi- 
oiai flesh whioh is afterwards to be partaken 
of by the family and friends. 

The coverlet was an essential feature u 
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it ifM veekoned diignmfiil W «llow th* 
deetwad to He ezpo 00 d to Tiew eran wlieiiiii 
full dnta. But in^tand of udng a ooreriot 
a euMtti cartom existed, whieh was to oover 
the oorpee witE two things made like hags, 
the emeller of whieh was drawn on first 
6 ou the feet upwazda and extending to 
neet the hands, the latter being drawn on 
ow the head and extending downward ortr 
the finger tips to orerlap the other. The 
two begs made of silk were then fixed at the 
seam by ties. The reason assigned lor the 
nee of this is to make the body appear ae in 
hie, the upper bag representing the upper 
garment or and the other the lower 

garment or Where the j|| and the 
are distinet aete, a freen oed is pre¬ 
pared on the tikixd, fourth, or fifth day alter 
death, as the case may be, which is to be 
famished as before with a pillow and a mat 
appropriate to the rank of deceased. Upon 
it are plaoed long banda of cloth, three 
oroeewiee and one lengthwise, each end of 
these being alit so as to make three fingers 
for oonTeoience of holding. Upon these 
bands is then placed a ooverlet, which may 
be of embroidered silk, or plain white silk, 
or dark eoloiired silk aoooiding to rank. 
The ocrpee is then remofed to the bed thus 
prepared and another ooTerlet is laid over 
the body. This done the oeremomies of 
wailing, leaping, and touohing the oorpse 
ace gone through as before and a libaUon is 
offered, it was an open question in the 
Confuoian aohool whether this libation should 
be offered on the east or on the west of the 
oucpse and whether or not a mat ehould be 
q^read upon the floor to receive the wine. 

A new feature appears in the 'i'M or 
in any case with the third day after uiuith. 
This it the mourning batons, an essential 
feature of full mourning and upon which 
much of the fincegiug of etiquette will depend 
until th^ are broken and buried in a aecret 
Qomer after the temple intimation that the 
days cl mourning are completed. Ih^were 
supposed to he aymbolio. One was round, 
symbolic of heaven, and was that used in 
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moanung lor a father; another was squaio- 
sided, symbolio of earth, and was that used 
in mouTuing lor a mother and which appears 
also in the minor degrees of mouzning. The 
round one moreover was to be made of bam¬ 
boo, and signified that the mourning worn 
for a father must under all oiroumstanoea 
continue to the full end of the three years* 
period; the other was symbolio of a tree 
which sheds its leaves in its season and 
symbolises the change in moumiiig whieh 
takes plaoe at the end of the year when the 
mother’s death precedes that of the father. 

The original idea in the use of the baton 
seems to have been^ simply that of sup¬ 
port, a provision for a season when evam 
the strong are bowed under grieL From 
this idea apparently proceed the distinc¬ 
tions which are made in its use. Thus 
the young, Le. the ununmarried, may not 
use the baton even in mourning for pa¬ 
rents, the only exception being the heir 
son; and it it properly used only in the 
serious cases of moumiiig, as for pacents, 
eldest son, eldest son’s wife, and younger 
brothers, children of wife proper. Then a 
further distinotion is made in its use as to 
whether it shaU touch the ground (as if one 
were leaning upon it or be bold 

off the ground in a reverential at¬ 
titude ; thus when the grief was 

fresh, D^ore ths eorpse was oofflned, it 
might touch the ground; but not after, 
in the various oeremonies whieh sueoeed the 
cofining. And last of all, in the oaae of a 
father’s death, it was only pat into the 
bauds of the widow and ohildren (including 
the heir-son’s wife) when first assumed 
three days after death; privileged outsiders 
reoeiving it only on the fifth or seventh day. 
Originally we are told it was a feature of 
mourning common to all ranks and dasms. 
But a oertain unfortunate wheel-WT{ght 
having boon observed using it in the p re ss 
eution of his calling, as a spoke upon whioh 
to turn a wheel he was making or mending, 
it was forbidden to the common people and 
reserved as. the privilege of rahk* Three 
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ftetnns, tbfiiiii in moimiing were, tlie gir- 
ing of the batons^ whieh giTon eaily or late 
distingauhed the rdation of tiie IndiTidoal 
to the iafliilj; and the manner of carrying 
tile baton as to whether it shonld toudi the 
gronnd or not, whereby the degrees of grief 
and the progrees of the monrning 
wmindieated. 

There were other importaiit dietinetioiis. 
As for instanoe, if an Imperial 
oeertook a son in mooming for a parent, 
he might notnse the baton; while if the 
m a nd a t e were from the Ruler of a State, 
he might oontinne He use but mnat not 
anf^ it to touidi the ground. A ^m the 
mourner, in attending at the diTinationa 
for a lucky day for the funeral or far a 
Ino^ day in whioh to bring the mourning 
to a olose, must lay aside the baton in de- 
^^eneeto the '^spurit world” upon whieh 
he thus attenda. And lastly Tery.atringent 
roles were laid down limiting the nse of 
the baton as to place and oooaaion. Thus 
in mourning for the Son of Heaeen or 
Sorereign Princes all batons must be left 
outside the inner eonrtyard, so that th^ are 
nerer used in presence of oorpee or coffin: 
while there was a graduated scale of thia 
nature whereby even in common life, aa the 
monming wore on and the grief abated, the 
limita cf its use were lessened nntil aa a 
flnal restriction it might not eren enter the 
reception hall. 

The gniding principle thronghont St^one 
and the same, Tis. whether the case is 
one in which grief- ought to preponde¬ 
rate orer rererenoe, or one in whioh le- 
yerenee oogh| to preponderate over grief. 
Where grief ia to have free vent, the baton is 
need aa if it were a support; where rever- 
enoe inteeferea with the free expression of 
grief, the baton must either be elevated or 
altogether dispensed with. Aa therefore 
tixae wean ou and the deceased is about to 
have his place asrigned him in the spirit 
world by a tablet in the ancestral temple, 
grief abates and reverence preponderates 
nntil it is laid aside with the last foint 


traoes of monrningbeing then, however, 
broken up and buried in a sec ret comer as a 
saored relio whioh no profane h«M»d may 
touch. 

With the the family appear ia 

fall monming. ine chief mourners, aa also 
those who aasist about the oorpee bare the 
riionlder,” which means to fold back the 
breast lappet of the upper robe ao as to 
reveal the under jacket. The son mourning 
for a parent takes off one or other of the 
twotnftsof hair then grown on the temples 
(the right or the left according aa he mourns 
for father or mother) and wears the monm- 
ing girdle and head band of hemp. 

The the ceremony of putting 

the body into the eoffin* and falls on the 
third day after death in the oaae of the 
‘schaUr/ on the fourth day in the case of 
the Tai Fu; on the sixth day in the ease of 
the Rnler of State; and on the eighth day 
or seven days after death in the case cf the 
Son of Heaven. The preparations are much 
the same as in the preceding ceremony, 
<uily that with the love of minute 
distinctions whioh charaftterisee the early 
Chinese the bands laid down wherewith to 
lift the body and wrap it in the coverlet are 
more nnmeroos. 

At the oeremony of lifting the eorpee 
all the near mourners take part But ap¬ 
parently only the members of the family 
are in the room, the guests who come to 
condole remaining onteide ** at the foot of 
the steps.” In the case of the sovereign, of 
ooune, aU the great officials are present, and 
it is then th^ have charge of the entire 
oeremony. One qpreada the mat; another 
the cloth bands, coverlet, Ac.; and others 
then bear the oorpee to the coffin. The body 
has hitherto lain in tiie or receptioa 
h a ll , bdbind the curtain cxpremly erected. 
This screen is now removed and the body in 
its full dress and wrappings borne out by 
members of the fomily, or high oflfoers ia 
the oaae of Rulera, and placed in the 
on the platform above the eastern steps. 
The tiioiee ef tins position is to signify that 
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the diocwifu! k itill lioct and to testify to 
the rdnotonoe ef tlie soni vofe to SU the 
plane The ecrfBn oeeau to bo a& 
afually laaasiTe itnietcure'wilh the modem 
one. l!he beat wem made of wood^prepaied 
loof beforehaiid, and wen to xeeeke a Icedi 
aoet of Taniiah eroy year niitil use. 

The Son of Heefoa bad four eolBna be- 
iidei the ontor shell. The innermost one 
was three Indies in tbieknesa (anoient Chi- 
asse auasnre) and was oosered with rhino* 
oeros bide outside of whioh waa 

one of wood. The two outer ones were 
of jA wood (whieh is called the long of 
the ijc T\ the inner of these bejpg 

hnown as the lH and the ontermoet as the 
Each of these when stored pad 
mnse were to be oarefnlly protected firoin 
dost by a eofoting oi doth. The Baler of 
astate had three ooffins, the outermoet be* 
ing eight inehae in thiekneeai the next six 
inehee, and the innermoet or ooffin proper 
four inehee. The Tai Fa had an outer ehell 
^ eight inohee and a ooffln proper six 
iiLvhes thiok. The ^ eehobur ’ had no outer 
shellt and we must therefore infer that the 
ooaunon people were denied the privilege. 
Otberwiae we would infer that the and 
the whioh were said to be introduced 
from ihe Yin dynasty, were qnite a 
eommon Institation tinder the Chow ^ and 
espeelaUy during the timee of whieU we 
qpeak. Ihe Frinee of a state had the inside 
d the coifln painted red, with the oovexs in 
green, while the ooflin naila in his ease were 
to be of metal of various sorts. The ooflBn 
of a Tai Fu waa to have the tides dark, and 
the eomers in green—^the nails to bs of 
bone. The lid of the coffin, aftsr the 
was to be csrefoUy varnished to 
pr^enc evil odours during the long period 
it must remain on the j^emiaas. Anciently 
we are told no nails wore used to fasten 

t 

the ooAn lid. Strong leather strings were 
fheiefose bound round the ooffln, three 
eroeawiae end two lengthwise. At eaidi 
knot where the thongs interseeted, were in* 
e erted small pegs of wood thicker at the 


ends tfian in the middle, the object of whioh 
was to sorew up the bands and make the 
Mffin air tight. After nails were introduced 
tbe use of the leather thongs still oontinued 
as also cl the ^ or pegs, which pegs be- 
eame synonymous with the top of the ooffln. 
To these thongs were fsstoied leather loops 
thiosgh which the cords were inserted by 
which the coffin was to be fastened to the 
hearse, llie plaoee where the pegs were 
inserted wore to be osxefuUy eealed with 
vsmiah to prevent the oords from loosening. 
The only thinga put in the ooffln proper 
with deoeaeed, besidea the wrappings above 
mentioned and the repreaentatioii sets or 
suits of clothing, were the four little bi^a 
spoken of above containing the paring of 
the nails and tbe trimmings of tbe hair of 
deoessed which were preserved from the 
washing of the oorp|e'. The ^ ^ as we 
sMi see were put in the outer sheil just as 
tbe funeral was about to start and conveyed 
in tbe hearse to the grave. The outer shell 
does not therefore figure beside the coffin 
until the funersL That of tibe Son of 
Heaven was to be of and that of the 
Nobility of The wood was to be out 

up ten days alter coffining and laid out to 
season. A stone sliell is mentioned, but 
with disapprobation, which was three years 
in making, and Confucius is quoted as con¬ 
demning it as an attempt to defy the law of 
death which is dissolution and decay. The 
usual thickness of the outer shell, while 
Oonfuoias wss master of works in Lu, is ssid 
to have been five inehee. As this shril was 
not wanted until the day preoeding the 
funeral, it was to be stomd away, being 
pioticted from the dust by a covering of 
mattings not of doth, as in the ease of ihe 
poffin- 

The eospse being duly placed in the oof- 
An the oei!emoiiies of wailing, leaping and 
tonebing were gone throng as before. A 
principel feature m the ^ ^ is tbs re; 
eeption of the friends wlio Have eome to 
with the fsn^y and do h o n our to 
the deosssed. Yisitors are in thsir b«d 
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■ttirei hat wear an orer robe of sai^-olotb 
whioh completely oonoeala their f^armenU. 
Ih^ wear also the ordinary oap of oare- 
iiidiiy» batihechedc-BtringBareof monming. 
They wear in any ease a head hand of hempi 
and, if intimate friendB of deoeased, a 
mourning girdle in addition. The hoat or 
chief moumeir ‘^desoends the steps’* tore- 
omye Tuitars. In bo doing he may not 
wear the head hand and giidle, nor carry a 
mourning baton, but only ** harcB the shoal- 
der*’—again assuming the headband and 
girdle as he leads the gneate to the oofBn. 
The gnests then perform the oeremonies of 
waiHng and leaping. It is interesting to 
note as a contrast with modem China that a 
lady may aet in this capadty, and as chief 
monrner reoeiTe gaests ** at the foot of the 
steps’* in precisely the same manner as is 
done by men^ 

Fdlowing the ^|j|[ is This 

means properly t^ remoyal of ooffin to 
the place where it is to lie in state until the 
funeral. The three dynasties difbred in 
their usage. In the Haia dynasty JS the 
coffin was laid ont| as on the^rabrm 
above the eastern steps to signify that imtil 
burial the deceased parent remained host as 
in life. In the Tin dynasty the central 
platform between the eastern and western 
stops, known as the place ** between the 
piliare,” was used to signify that the deoeased 
was neither host nor guest. While the 
Chow dynasty ^ made the^ coffining taka 
place on the eastern steps and then removed 
thq ooffin to lie in state on the platform 
above the western steps, to signify that the 
deoeaaed parent had renounoed his plaoe and 
was DOW guest where he had been host^ 
Confaoins in oonaeqnenoe of a' dream gave 
orders that he shoold be thus laid out be¬ 
tween the pillars,** he being descended from 
the same noble lineage as the Tin or Bhang 
Emperors; and another oaae is mentioned of 
a sun who had his father laid out at the 
iuut of the western steps. A esmmon 
praotioe also in the Tin dynasty wistoplaee 
the coffin in state in the court of the an- 
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oestral temple,. as if to be near the spirit of 
departed ancestors. 

But the rule- appears to have brnn to 
lay out the coffin on the ]datform above 
the western stops. In any case it minat 
be within the family endoson, as it would 
seem like tiumstfaig out the loved ones 
and refusing them house-room to have the 
coffin leave the premises before the funersL 
For the same reason an early funeral was 
to be equally depreoated. An exertion is 
mentioDed in the oaee of Confudna, who de¬ 
siring to bnry his mother in the same grave 
withher hnsband(who had died whenConfa- 
ciuB was a child) and not knowing the exaot 
site, had the oo^ laid out as in apteoe 
where many roads met. Thresh the noto¬ 
riety of the aetlou the desired end was attain¬ 
ed. <‘An old inhabitant** gave the neoeeeary 
information, and the coffin was duly removed 
to the grave; a tradition wlddi sets Oonlu- 
eias in a freer light than is agreeable to his 
oommentators. 

Immediately after the coffining, tbeoi 
the ooffin was imnoved to the platform 
above the weetein steps, and there it was 
to lie till the funeral, seven months after¬ 
wards in the case of the Son of Heaven, 
dve months in the case of the nobility, and 
throe months in the case of the Tai Fu and 
scholar. To pzoteot it from the weather the 
ooffin was oarefully built in, the stmoture 
raised over it being generally to represent a 
house, anidea whioh we shall see was oarried 
out even in the hearse, as if the dweesed 
might not seem to be left homeleas though 
dire nooessity compelled a removal foom 
under the family roof tree. In the oase of 
the Son of Heaven and Princes of States tho 
bouse and the hoarse were oombined. This 
oontrivanoe was called the^ as if it were 
the body of a hearse set on rollers, not on 
whoda, with a representatibn of tho shaft 
fashioned in the form of a dragon* On this 
the ooffin would seem to have been oonvejed 
to the western steps, the motion being as¬ 
sisted by the sprinkling of a oonoootion of 
the white bark of dm. The tfi it would 
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I not in aae in the State of La iQ 
in the time of the wr it er s , as the son of 
Duke is lep ro wl for proposing to ob¬ 
serve the praotiee of ** sprix^ding” where no 

[was used. 

Arrived at its place on the western 
stm a wooden eanopy was fitted to the 
^glike the top of a or enter shell, 
the object being to give the coffin the 
appearance of being^ enclosed in the shell. 
Om this was snipsnded a sUk canopy to 
resemble the roof of the honse, and above 
all were hnng up the imperial emblems, 
hatchets and lances. This was then bnilt 
in by a wooden strnotnre covered with mnd 
to pfoteot from the weather and to give the 
appearance of a honse. The nobility were 
allowed the ^^bnt were forbidden the nse 
of the dragon shaft and canopy. The 
strnotnre was also smalleri leaving less space 
between the coffin and the walls. The Tai 
Fu was forhidden the nse of the ^|||. In 
bis case the coffin was set close to the 
partition wall of the western wing and was 
bnilt in theiechne only on three aides. He 
was allowed a oloth canopy over the coffin 

a to distinguish his rank, bnt might not 
ion the roof of the stmotoze to resemble 
a honse as in the above inetanees. The ar¬ 


rangement for the scholar was of a more 
hnmUe natnre and is probably iriiat prw- 
vailed in common life. A pit was dug 
in tho platform into which the coffin was 
placed—yet so as to leave the lid dearly 
exposed. Over it ms set a covering of 
wood and the whole was then bnHt in with 
mud as above. In cadi case a tent-like 
canopy ms spread over the stmeinre, 
of sUk or of (doth aoo(»ding to rank, which 
moat be lifted during acts of worship. The 
reason atsigned for .the tent oanopy is that 
the sj^ts love the dark and secret. The 
indde whme the coffin lay was to vary 
in sine with the degrees of rank; bnt there 
must be in every csss a dear spaoe between 
the waUs and the coffin. To prevent the 
ravages of ante upon the wood of the coffin 
n snmptnons repast was spread for them in 


this free spsoe, oondsting of the four kinds 
of grain together 

with fidi and Med fledi. Perhaps it is in 
this association that the oanopy over a 
Scholar’s ftnffln hi the Tin dynasty had the 
fignree of these black ants worked 

into the four oomers. 

On the east of the structure in which 
the coffin was endosed, was set up the 
or epitaph, called also the ^ on the 
same principle that the implemenie made 
for the nse of the dead were called 

Aooording to the various rai^ 
above enumerated it was to be respectively 
nine, seven, five and three inehes in 
length, reekoning from the Son of Heaven 
downwards. On it was to be written the 
tribute of love or the tribute of honour, 
as the case might be; pnblie offieera having 
thdr merits thus rewarded by an honour¬ 
able insoription from the sovereign. This 
was made at death and placed in readi¬ 
ness under the eaves of die honse, m the 
western platform. Along with it was made 
another tablet called the This was of 

the same rise as the last and was to be set 
up to represent the spirit and give it aa it 
were a habitat until suoh time aa the pro¬ 
per Ancestral Tablet ^ had bean presented 
in the Temple. In the Yin dynasty only 
one tablet used thronghont, this J||^, which 
was first placed in the court of the Anoestral 
Temple, being removed after the feast 
into the temple or ehrine proper to deceased. 
But in the Chou dynasty a new tablet was 
made after the feast, and the old one, 
this was buried outside the door of the 
auoeetral temple, to the east of the door. 
The ^ on the other hand waa buried in 
the grave. As the deceased is still to be 
treated by the law of life and aa not yet 
reckoned with the dead, the name inaoribed 
on these tablets is to be the same as waa 
used in invoking the spirit, the. 13 or 
avoiding of the name” not taking ^aoe till 
the oondnsion of the tsnn*of monmlng 
when the deoeaeed duly 
ununwl the ellotted plso. ia th. uoMtta 
tan^ 
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With the ocmdunon of tha Ij^ oereoumj 
there was a pause until the limeral. Mean- 
while, howeyer, the deceased might not be 
negleoted. There must be a wailingcete* 
monj inside the door of the tem^ court 
€▼€17 morning and eyening, as also on each 
first and fifteenth of the moon until the 
funeral; meats must be daily presented or at 
least constantly renewed before the tablet and 
a light kept burning at nights; and yisits of 
oondolenee were to be leoeiyed at the door of 
the temple court, the object of wbioh was 


to do honour to the deceased. Not the least 
mark of thoughtful affeotioa was to be the 
offering of first fraits^-whether of the land 
or of water; and Indeed the family throngh- 
out the whole period of mourning, but 
espeoially during the time of was to 
think of nothing and do nothing which had 
not an immediate reference to ti^e departed 
one who was yet of them and with them 
nntil he shonld formally join the ||| |p 
in the Ancestral Temple. 

J. MacInrnB. 

(To he eonUmued.) 


THE CHAEACTER # OR #. 


The meaning of this obscure and quite 
unoiassioal word, the exact force of which, 
locally, when used alone, we measure, after 
matureeonmderalion,hythe word ‘‘heathen,’’ 
when applied hy one clam of Christians to 
another, or by the word “Kafir,” when 
applied by Moslems to other religionista, 
has long been a bone of oontentmn in the 
South of Ohina. Many ingenious attempts 
haye been made to proye that the word is 
nnohjeotionable, almost inyariably, we fear, 
by those Ohineae who are interested in, or 
by those, whether Chinese or foreigners, 
who bays already oommitted thems^yea by 
practice to the yiew they adyoeate. As 
everybody knows, until recently Europeans 
bad their principal modem interoonrse with 
China at Canton, and this intercourse was 
carried on under great restriotiott. Friend¬ 
ly oommunioaibn with the authorities was 
impossible; and almost all oonnection with 
the city and sniroonding ooontry waa 
jealously out off. Few foreigners had any 
knowledge of the language. Their man¬ 
ners, moreover, were strange to the oere- 
monious and obaequioue Canioiieae, and had 
doubtless lost, in the* intereomae with the 
unoougenial native, the very small amount 
of grace to which ^ngl2sb> German or Ame* 
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rican manners could ever lay elium. Na- 
tnrslly enough, t h er e fo r e, the Cantonese 
gave them the most contemptuous name of 
which they could think, which waa fdn 
(#)• Foreigners at first would be little 
hurt at this, as they would not understand 
very much of Gie language, let alone ita 
nice distiuetioiis. And so things went an. 
Meanwhile the etassioal oharaoter I, 
alao a very objectionable word, waa made 
use of in official doonments. The word, 
used by both Oonfumus and Mencius, was 
hardly ao coarse as the unelaaiieal word /te, 
and in foot was used in a sort of uuetuously 
eompassionate snd oondesoendhig way, with 
a shade of contempt bound up within 
it, just as we to this ^y speak oom- 
miseratingly of “heathens” or “pagans,” 
meaning in many oases those who are not 
English, or, at all events, not Christiaii or 
European,—Europe being to ua almost 
exaeUy what Ohina is to the various races 
of China. After the aecond war, however, 
we got rid of the offimsiye word i, aa far aa 
official documents were coneemed. Ptevi- 
eusly to this even the Namboi magiatrate 
was in the habit of “instruetiag ” (^)ihe 
“barbarian eye” ua. in plue of «d- 
< lTmri,g H. M. Plenipotentur, in napwtfHt 
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term.' Tbe eollo^ial na^ of the word fim 
had;however^ beoooiegenenil ni the South: 
oartaioly in Fooohov, Ahm^, and Ganiou; 
but xttoM eapeoiallj in CaatoD, where mi- 
008 BiodifioatioiiB of the word were maau-* 
laotmed to enit oeeaaione el speoial eon- 
detoenaion or diigoet. For inetaace t6 fdn^ 
<«o!ld uneiviliMd/’ waa aad iap 
though eoatemptiumay rather a Mendlj waj 
ol q>eaking to a foreigner^ juat aa we vught 
rudely say '**M oaadW’ to a atn^ fiua- 
naiit or <dd pggy*wiggy ” to a aolitary 
JeWf to whom ia oar patroniaing Sngliah 
style we were wflling to ahew a rough 
friendahip. On tiie otiiar hand the word 
nay be modified in the eontrary direotkm 
by adding the word 1 ^ 100 ^ $1^ iiapi”—a 

eery offonaiTe eombiaation« although ita 
ac tu al lignifieaooe ia any girea inataaee 
nay not bo more malioioua than Dr Johnaoa’a 
celebrated ^*temi of endearment amongst 
SngBdi eailora.’’ Amongat the CSantoaeaa 
themadroa of whatever rank or atation, 
there ia, errea now, abaolutely no way of 
speaking of formgnera in oolloqnial nse ex- 
eept by uaing the word fdn. The nearest 
approaeh to this state aflhira in Bngliali 
ooQoquial ia perhaps the use of the word 
** nigger,” which ia fmtiientty en^doyed 
withooi any anpereOious intent, but. whidi 
Bo^^geatiemaa of ooionr’* would, if haeonld 
help it, tolerate is hfa p teos a e o without pro- 
tesL 'Wlm would bare argued that the term 
should be oiBeiany tolerated in Amerioa he- 
eauaetiie people empiloyed ft without iatend- 
iogfttcultP llmCliiimehaTeiBaDyTirtue^ 
but amongat their sieea are those of petty 
oowardioe, andoieerweening anpercflionnieaa. 
This ez|daina their dflKght in aKylAing out 
the words/ffi homi sriien at a sale diaUaoe 
from the moody foreigner; aad the same 
bidtyfng apftit ia tnaaifeated la the treat- 
mnl of pnaonera of war by aueoeaslul 
genarala, or of priaonn at the bar by in* 
qidaitorial magiatratea. 

That all but the moat ignorant Oiatoneae, 
aad them chiefly women, are perfectly well 
anarethat theaaeoi the word/in ia the 


preoeDoe of foreigiiarB ia eontemptooua ia 
prored hy the fact that, at Canton, aoareety 
any male Cantoneae, who has any object to 
gain by hahasing reapeetfully, will make 
use of the word when apealdsg to aforeigiiar 
who understanda the Cantoneae or any Chi- 
neae dialaot. As far aa the personal expo* 
lienee of the writer goes, male Cantoneae of 
the hotter elaaa seldom make use of the word 
/dn in any senae which could he raferred to 
present eompany. Bran when flie word is 
used of third peraona or oountriea, a oertaia 
amount of uaeaiinesi oaa often he defeeeted 
in the face of the speaker; if he ia poltfea, a 
sort of qualm of oonaeieDoe; ifheia&isokms 
or impudent, a sort of wanton giggle or 
eonadoua leer. A really polite or good-na¬ 
tured man will often endaaTonr to ayoid 
naang the word in plaoes where it ia really 
diffleuli to avoid it, auoh aa in the woida lor 

apple ” and others. 

Any person who has visited San Frinifliaoo 
wOI be pained at.the speetaole of ill-manner¬ 
ed rowdyism to which the Chineee there 
have degenerated under a lax lepuhlieaa 
government. Though Iteigkong is a parm- 
diae of good government compared with San 
Franoiaoo, still the manneta of the Chinaae 
in the Colony are no oritetion of what their 
manners onght from their own standpoint to 
he. Owing to their familiarity with the 
foreigner at Hongkong, the latter eauaee 
Httle ourioaity, and ocmaequentty the he- 
bavionr of the Chineee qppeora better than 
at the port^ where the foreigner cannot 
move about attraoting ao little notice. Ow¬ 
ing again, ty the diflbrenee in the admini- 
■tration of juatiee between Hongkoflg and 
the mainland, the Chinese anddinly heec me 
eemaeiomi of greatsc rights than they have 
ever farmerly poaaeaaed or dreamed of; their 
behaviour ia tiierefore lew reipeetfdl than 
at the outyoria; for they are not yet bred up 
to the idea of reeiprooal rights irr ea peo ti vety 
of nationality and of aooial rank. The eoa«* 
ditioDs of BoeUlinterooutae are thna, as oom* 
pared with the mainland, exactly messed* 
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Am fwy few forrigiien in the CoUmj tehe 
the tronbk or find it neoeseerj to aeqnaint 
thenu M lvei with the language of the people— 
a yerj nixed language in Honghong, by the 
way ,—fbM latter natmally employ thdr own 
alangtenna wifluratdiedc. Thne it la that 
the word,/Si» haa grown into aoeh regular 
uae aa to bealmost ineradieaide. The official 
daaaeain European Cokudm wheretheChi- 
neae dement ia laige, hating little to do with 
Gbineae etiqiiette, beixig maaten of the aitn- 
ation, and needing in their own territory 
the nae of the natiye language only in a tery 
limited dgiee in order to gain enda diiefly of 
looil impoKtanee, teem to regard with a cer¬ 
tain indiffiurenee the dieleetieal peoeadOloea 
of ttie Ghineae multitiide. What would be 
thought if the CSpmmieaioner of aMahomedan 
diatriot in India permitted the fanatieil 
anbjeot reeee under him to make nae with 
impunity of aooh expreadona aa ‘^giaour” 
or ** infidel dogP’ For European otffieiala 
n^n the mainland it ia almoat abaolatdy 
neen a aar y to fig^t for eteiy Inch of ground 
wUeh aflheta tiieir poaition, whether in 
tiie eyee of oAdala, aervanta, or tradera; 
and a nattte aertant who ahonld ten* 
tore to betray Ua want of reqpeet by 
« > Hng wanton uae of aueh a word aa /dn, 
would after a wanting probably reeeite hia 
dkmiaBaL The future reapeotahifity of Co- 
lomeaaa separate Ootemmenta, tiewed from 
a Ohlneae atandpoint, depends in no email 
degree upon the apirit in whioh questions of 
thia eort are regarded. For a oolony 
where ** the head soldier ** ia the genmral term 
for the repreaentatite of the King or Queen’ 
and, in the mildest interp^ation of file word* 
**ouflaiidiahman” that for her subjects, 
it ia too much to hope that neigbbouilug 
Frotineial €hitemmenta wQl entertain a Ibal- 
ingof oipnl dr eor^aorequality. Ofeourae 
nothing would bo gained by a Imaty and 
ill-judged raid upon the eataldiahed habits 
of the pepnlatioiu A gre a t deal, howeter, 
miglit be done through the infiuenoe of the 
aohoola and oourta, tte poet office ,aiid the 
pfher pahHe oAcesi where such a word.aa 


fin should be rigidly tabooed. ;When the 
intareeta of the Chinaman are toaehed, hia 
whs are aoon sharpened, and small finea or 
leprimanda jndiciouidy administared would 
go alongway towards auppreaaiDg the uee of 
thia word. It would not be diffieult to in- 
fliotaamali fine upon anyone who ahonld 
post up, after warning, adtertisementa or 
noticea eontaining the eharaeter, and to 
reject for correction petHione hand^ 
into the Courts in which it appeared. It 
ia of no atail to taHc about such petitions 
being wtitttn by ignorant men. Paid 
acribeo are almoat intariably engaged to do 
BudiWDrk, and none but practised hands 
can draw np a petition. It will hardly be 
believed that the nataralisation eertifieates 
iaaned by the Singapore Gkwemment fifteen 
yeara ago direct the holder to present bis 
papers to tiie Red-haired official (|^ 

at the port in China to which he may 
betake liimaelf . In Macao, agun, sertaate 
employed at Gotemmeni House hate been 
heard by the writer to speak of their matter 
ae the €hraat Macao Devil 
No one oaa reasonably contend that thie Is 
aa it ahonld be« 

One of the Manehu generals a year or two 
ago had the haughtineaB to make use of the 
exporeasion mdn in a proolematiou wbidh 
he had iaaned warning hia aoldien not to 
harry the Oantooeee peo^. This man was 
a snob. He reminded the troops that ttiay 
had reoaited Hia Majesty’s graeiotta orders 
to keep guard amongst the (sidn) ^^astagea’* 
of the South. The tens was elsaaieel 
enough, aa it formerly meant the ^^aatagea** 
of Canton, hut wae none fihe lees in had 
taa te . The whole natioii ie undoubtedly in¬ 
clined to be aupereUiotia and oewaidly upon 
tfaeie po ii n t a, and the Haaehna in 
every pert of the Empire make themadveo 
obnozionB by their petty end cavalier treai- 
mentof the diineae , who, on the other hand|^ 
pemon the oom^iment to iorefgnera with 
iatereet. 

We give a few quotationa here for the 
consideration of thoeo persona who are 
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to mlnDit to daily djgbti at tbo 
of a flippant and ungwfifoaa race ra- 
thar li hfT i tba trouble to reaeat it mill- 
Ij bat firmly m erary poaaible oeeaeum* 
l>r Williama: f<A^f the traeks of a 

irOd beaat: an andeut tribe of Mongdla near 
Kokxmor/ [atill called Si^fdn or waatem 
aarages]; aboriginea of the oounlry in the 
8oatb| now applied to any nnoiviliaed people, 
and in oontei^ along the Bonthem ooaata to 
Emopeana and other foieigiiera. ^ 
the natiTe aaTagea or peo^ the name Tur- 
fcm the eight tribes of Miaotaa.t 

BrMoc^n: A low word denoting Jbrei^ 
# i A Foreign kiagip^ 

tribute to C^ina, ^ (bestial Empire. 

loieigii devil; an opprobrious epithet ap¬ 
plied to Eurc^ans by the people of Canton. 

To these extracts it may be added that 
the savages of Formosa are divided into tiie 
or ‘‘wild savages,” and the 
^or “tamed.” A group of these, well 
washed and bediaened for the occasion, were 
exhibited in Hongkong a few monthB ago. 
Judging by their dress and omamenta alone, 
it would be impossible to call them anything 
bntmvages. 

To traoe, now, the possible derivation of 
the word The great referenoe diction¬ 
ary called the |||^ ^ P*ui man 

wan fa to a large extent identifies with each 
other the dharaoters and The 

fermer word, of which w original significa¬ 
tion is “screen” or “hedge,” appears to 
mean in most oases (1)“ Mediatised frimtiar 
Btates,” resembling some of the colonies of 
the Boman Empire, to which only a lew 
eivie rights were granted; or (2) “Tributary 
fitatse,” owing homage hj right of concpiest. 
The aame work describes the ^ ^ as 
“ Western nomads, of which there are 150 
tribes or dans, inhabiting Hha country be- 

*Prj«rdri(y describes these as the filthiest 
and most despiceUe of ths Mongd tribes. The 
eritnr has seen some of them el Peking; in 
filth, doth, and enooathneaa they ooeld only be 
mmexed tc the Utes, Pimschea, and other 
ladfim tribes mat with on the Psdfio Bsilroad 
tnek, 

f lisTages of Kwang SL 


tween the Hwang Ho, Kan Soh and fise- 
ohwan. Their name for ‘eook* is 2Wi»; 
there name for‘good man’ is P‘ 11 . Honoo 
they term their prince TVoiyi^ and his 
queen the Jornumg* Their territory 
8,000 Is beyond Peking, and they often live 
to a great age, sometimes over a hnadied 
years.” The 8,000 U would not be anexag- 
geration if we included in the oompntatioiL 
the Tnngans, Oab^ Tadjiks, and Sarts, 
who, in a more or Ism mixed state, extend 
from the Gxeai W^ to Khiva. There 
eeems to be little donbt, however, that Xlbat 
is the country really refsned to in this ease. 
The and ^ are dsseribad in 

the aame work as Tribes Booth of Han¬ 
ning in KwangBi who brought tribute in the 
year A.D. 1060.” By the first probably the 
Ldos are meant. About 100 examples or 
quotations axe given, from whieh it is ap¬ 
parent that both words really mean inferior 
and tributary Ststes; and it is notiosside 
that the ohaiaoter is generally used to 
indicate a less dignified meaning than 
The word "3^ is stated by the same au¬ 
thority to mean origmaUy, “number,” “one 
by one,” “ change.” Thera is hardly any¬ 
thing in the definitions to ecnneet the word 
with the idea of “ tribute,” “ tribes,” “for¬ 
eigners,” or “peo]^e,” of any deacriptton. 
The examples neariy all refer to die original 
meanings of the word above indicated. 

The following words oesnr In the 
‘‘The fnrkomandiMf was found dt- 
ting in his tent He observed to the C9ii- 
neim envoy: ‘Those dogs of. 
not of Tungusio extraction; ti^y are die 
davesof the Turicomans: yet they all leoeive 
an Imperial Prinoess in marriage; why then 
should the TurkomanB alone be lefnied oneP 
True, I know that the prinoesses given to 
the tributary States are not really daogfators 
of the Emperor; nor would 1 qnesdon their 
genuineness; but the ^t of my request 
being so often refused shames me before my 
fellow tribntsriei.’ ” Here we have a ehief 
unworthy of even a sham Chineee woman; 
and this contemned chief alludes to the 
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m M a natum of hoands* Tfaii, toO| ia a 
Iriba lor lASeh the snore reapectaUe diaF> 
ia iiaedy not the eharaoter i^^ied 
to ua. The Tibetana axe now known m 
TMtg; bn^ poaaibly, Ibis anecdote may 
alao refer to them: more probably to a 
nomadio race living in tents. In modem 
Chinese the eharaotera ^ ^ refer in no 
way to Tibet The Dictionary of E^ang Bi 
eonneeta the word in a very alight de¬ 
gree with any tribe or raoe of men. 

A highly esteemed and weighs foreign 
antharily at Canton is of opinion that the ob- 
jeotionahle modem eharaoter is used by 
contraetion for ^ or ^ above deaoribed, 
and that the real meaning b therefore not 
'^aavagOi” bat “tributary,” or “border 
tribes.” That the preeent opprobrious term 
has gradually formed itmll from the two 
other charaotenr b very possible, though no 
naiiva dietionaiy with which we are ao- 
^nainted hints in any way that auoh b the 
ease, and Oantonese and Foochow sohdlani 
ptufsis entire ignorance of the rauan d*Sir 0 
of its origin. At the time when tributaries 
or “ hedge-statea ” were first establiihed, 
there was probably but little dififerenoe in 
material and sssthetieal civilisatUMi between 
the Middle Kingdom and its tributaries, and 
tba irord. w mold oontain in 
th e m nothing more objeotkmable than the 
ring of politioal inferiori^ or subserviency. 
At the same time it b important to notice 
that the examples quoted in the P^td Man 
Wan FW tend to leave out from the com¬ 
position of the character the radioal ^ 

water,” and adopt the contracted form, H 
in an eases where less dignity would appear 
from the contezt to be attached to the term. 
A deliberate arrangement of this sort would 
be quite in aeoordanoe with the genius of 
the Chinese written language, which, by the 
addition of an offensiTe radical suoh as 
**^og 9 ^* “mouth,” or “man,” manages to 
gauge the amoimt of oontempt which the 
writer wishes to attaoh to hb subject. For 
iastmoc , in speaking of rebel” Mahomo- 
daai, oven the Emperor does not think it 
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beneath him to use the character ^; yet 
if any Pekingese inn-keeper were to ven¬ 
ture to use such a word as a shop-sign in 
order to obtain the ooitom of the num^xma 
Pddng Moslemsi he wonld probably have 
bis inn palled about his ears. Similarly, In 
old times the word England, was in 
official doeoments oontemptuonsly written 
To omit BO respectable a radioal as 
first, ^ j and finally l|^, would be quite 
in accordance with Chinese notions. Nay, 
at the present day, in making use of 
the sound /dn, the eharaoter is most oom- 
znonly written in order to dbtingubh 
it from the same oharacter pronounoed 
and meaning one of the Canton magistracies, 
^at it b an indignity to curtail or alter a 
eharaoter b oondnsively proved by the fact 
that snob characters as jfill ^ 3® 
are thus written out of respect to the 
memory of the respective Emperors whose 
name they represent, an ordinary subject 
not being of sufficient dignity to permit ‘of 
their fnll fonns being used, 

Thus, admitting that has a lined deeoent 
from it has been thrice dipped to its 
present bare-polled shape, before it is consi¬ 
dered oontemptnouB enough for the fordgner. 

In our opinion, as China advanced in 
dvilbation and power, the words and 
gradually became less respectable, when 
she contemplated the barbarons tribes on 
her frontiers. Irritated by the behaviour 
of foreigners, a modified word was probably 
introduoed about two centuries ago, at the 
time when the government became haughty 
and exdnsive, and when the missioiuiries 
were ezpdled from China by the Emperor 
Tung-ohing. Chinese literature bdng very 
oonservatiive, the new word adopted 

with a qwoial signifioation from the now 
des p bed was not reoQgnbed in the 
lexieographieal literature of the Empire, 
though extensively made use of by the people, 
and though appearing in puerile books of 
travel publbhed in the reign of ESmg-hi. 
It had come to mean ** barbaiians,” sa¬ 
vages” pure and dmplt, and b to thb day 
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applied to none but torognen and to the 
noit eontemptible at tribes, rash as the 
Pormoean aaTaget, (<4- ^0 " ^ filthy 
Hongola between Sb-eh'nan and Thibet, 
Tougnethai^wasmodetately 
respefiteb'e beoMwe it had himdreda of yean 
been applied in the form ^ to media- 
tixed aUtea, mould be to argne^tthe mofd 
now lulled to the aayagea of Hainan, 
might be offidaUy naed with relerenoe to 
Cbineee generally, beoanae in elegant oom- 
yoaition it does ao refer to thia day. Besides, 
the word was used not as a q[iialifier of 
man, hnt aa a deaoriptiYe marie of the poli- 
tioal atatoB of the lande It ia the diatino- 
tion between a [Britiab aabjeot from a] 
eokny, a ** eokmial-nian,” if we can for 
a moment imagine thia word naed in a eon- 
ieiaptiioiia aeoae, mid then farther imagine 
that a ^^oobmial” baa come to refer to any 
one oataida the Britiah lalea, and laat of all 
tomaan *'a aaTige.” 

To n ?er t again to Bnropean anthoritiaa. 
The Fooehow Dioticmaiy (Baldwin) giyaa 
thaaomldnation ^ m e a ning ^^bar¬ 

barian,” {It really means violent” or 
“fieroe.”] ”i||s (opprobrioiialy ^ 
ffy* is tranaUtad ‘^loraignera.” How, aa 
the laat dbaraeter (JTtafip) aaa mean nothing 
but “child” or “mannikin,” the opprebri- 
ouanasa oannot lie in it akna; for the aame 
word ia apj^ied aa a diminative to almost 
every poeaible object, 

Br. Ghalmart’ Canton Vocabulary says, 
“ The Chinese call foieignerB #A^ with 
a little more respect ; and in oon- 

iempt 

The l^ieai Cantonaae Vocabulary, the 
givea no meaning at all under the ehar- 
aeter except that of “ a town,” “ a 
change,” or “ a time.” 

The Local Fooriiow Dietionary, the J\ 
9, defines the word aa “outside ooun- 

In the Chinese Pre&oe to Mr T^am Tat- 
hin’a Soglish and Chinese Biotionary, the 
S’ ^ ^ signify ^foreign” 

or “Suiopeaii.” The author evidently knew 
that the word ^ in a preface would be held 


objectionable. In the body of his dietionary 
the words OPP^ amongst the de- 

finitaoneof the word “barberian,” “savage.” 
He tranalatea the words “ barbaric, foreign, 
rude” by the word impartially adding, 
however, the charaetera ah 7^ 

H la another part of hia work he trana¬ 
latea the words “formgn officers” by the 
oharootera ^ T^am ia not quoted 

by any means as an authority, but tc shew 
the bent of thought in oompoeers of yet 
another elasa. 

The Vocabulary of Mr Ewong Ts^fin-fuk, 
translates the word “ mvagea” the char¬ 
acters Foreigner” he tranalatea 

Both these persons, it 
will be Dotioad, curtail the word to its fullest 
extent, thus testifying that the oharaeter is 
really a modem one, used in a special aenae. 

The following extracts from the Ckinsae 
Jteeorder of forty years ago will shew the 
opinion of our ante-Treaty ooontrymen upon 
tbe question. 

(Fhge 137, year 1834.) 

“They legislate for foreigners and act 
towards them under the tacit belief that 
they are enemies. . . . This Government 
will not allow any other Monarch to use the 
term Bmperor: you might ae weLi have two 
popes or two sons in the heavena . • . • 
Hamea and Utlea are often represented aa 
vain things not worth disputing about; 
which would be true if no oonaequeneea 
resulted; but if the Gbeek calls a man a 
barbarian and thmi treats him as an enemy; 
if the Turk oalla you a dog and then traata 
yon aa snob; and if the Chinese sail yon a 
tributary, and they deny you all reciprocity 
of right :^-under such drcnmatauoea namea 
and titles beoonm of eonBequeoce.” 

(Page 60, year 1846.) 

Here [in Canton] no matter where the 
foreigner may go • • • he ia mne to have 
vbilies of vUe tyitheti heaped upon him. 
• . « Fmkmitfmiwmp%JkHhweiii^ 
and others two vile to be repoatod arc the 
ofltyriog of none other than base fariNga, 
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and at tuth fli^ oannol be too ttrai^ 
reprobated. . • . Tbete malignant feel¬ 
ings bare of late been reiy fully developed 
by the gentry and peo^ of Canton. ... 
Thote who are eo nnfortnnate at to be bom 
out of Chinai are ttigmatiaed at savage 
beatU or omel demont. 

(Page 325, year 1842.) 

The term JFhn kweL Tbit opprofanont 
epithet hat become in thit eonntry a ano¬ 
nym fat foreignery and we may almott 
expect erelong to tee it entered in onr 
dietionariet and defined a term far a for¬ 
eigner in China.” ... A req^eotafale 
native gentleman taid: was a term 

given to the petty grovelling island tavagety 
living in the eonthem ocean. .... 
When ioreignert first came to the shores of 
China • • • their bine eyes and red hair, 
• • • their nnintdligiUe talk, fto.y all 
aitoniAed the people, who exolaimed ktam, 
kwn/^ This explanation it » • • really 
illnatritive of Chinese eontempt lor other 
nstjons. The term b, howevery the only 
emo in eommon nse among the pec^ in this 
rtgion to denote loreignersy and althon^ it 
may be in many oases nsed withont any 
intended disrespeety yety if the people enter¬ 
tained any psrtienlar lespeet for ns, they 
wonld soon find a better term.” 

The oondusion to whieh we arrive is this. 
When foreigners first osme to China they 
had to be oalled something, and the natural 
course was to call them by the nearest thing 
resembling Hienu As thmr manners were 
rough, as those of all Europeans even now 
are; their persons, if sailors, certainly dirty; 
their appearanoe weird; and theiz objects 
doubtful, th^ were at once called frontier 
savages,” or ^'savage devils;” tiie idea 
existing to thb day in the ordinary Chinese 
mind that Chiiia is a vast eirols whose eir- 
oumferenoe is dotted round with barbarian 
tribes. No natiim has ever osUod strangers 
descending suddenly upon its ooasta with 
doubtful objeets by very polite names. At 
firsly then, the Cantonese bahaved, if mdsly, 


quite naturally. The long notes, hirsnts 
appearanoe, and ungainly foot of the Euro¬ 
peans were spedsUy prominent peculiarities 
to the Chinese ay a, and the UtantU poanhly 
began to trees oonneetion betwesiL the 
now despised word ** border or islaad 
savages,” and the oognate oharacters 
and j^, me a ning reqpeotivdly *<a beast’s 
foot,” and a bear’s paw.” At the same time 
th^ would reooileot that the strangers wlm 
had o r osss d thonsands of milsa of ossan 
were not exactly border savages” or m- 
but a speeiality from afar, reqnliiiig a 
special deaignatloii. The popular sound 
therefore remained, but the character 
was adopted, with the new em¬ 

phasized by tiie still more offimsive adjunot 
kwai, to express tibir unearthly appearanoe. 
To a person who rsaUtu as well as Asnrs the 
living Chinese language, the idea is precisely 
uncouth,” strange,” with a aoepiaiop of 
** hirsute,” << paws,” << savage,” rude,” dc., 
all bound up together in the expremion; or 
ae a Chineee gentleman of culture, educated 
in England, but now residing in Caatoiiy 
voluntarily elated the other day, there is 
undoubtedly still a faint tinge of Ihe bar¬ 
barian in the word^a.” Ac the eharaeter 
^ entered into the eombination of 
(one of the Canton magistraoiesX the ohar- 
aeter was probably at onoe altered ao ae 
to distingnuh its ^^barbarous” from its 
celestial” signifioation. Meanwhile the 
ocdloquial sound never changed from t he 
very beginning. Foreigners have since bed 
more interoourae with the natives, and what 
was at first only an <^rohiious word, used 
behind their backs, has by fbroe of habit 
now become the nsnal expression. Bofew 
foreignen speak Chinese, that attempts to 
zeeent the nse of the word are lost in 
sea of numbers. In the same way, when 
Ctonans first entered Holy Russia, were 
th^ desoribed by the ncdij and ohattesing 
Musoovites as the /^dumb-ones,” hy 
that name are they known to this day. Xhe 
above extracts ought to p ro ve oooehiaivefy 
to every reasonable mind that the wuid in 
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its Qfigin« in ^ q;iia8i--4dflMUMd» and ito 
Qoilogaial im, hu Aoihliig irkat0f«r eom* 
plinieiitMyor erm p<^te aboat it; it isem 
impotfibld to dony that ia Ha ray bast 
•61180 it betokeaaaiiiiiferioriljtoC^^ in 
our opinion atOl inotn may be aaid; namoly 
tbit all odnof M end eren moderately in- 
telligent Ouitoiiaie axe awaie that the word 
is aoperoilionB and diare^aetfiiL The oon- 
ceil of this people ia anoh, that jnat as the 
Emperor and hia adriaera ignore whenerer 
it ia poarible the very oiiateneo of Enrepeana 
inereryatatepaper; Jnat aa theyatmggle 
to keep up the rapidly Taniahing notion that 
tk9 Em]^ and the Emperor eaa only be 
oonoeiTed aloiiet* and that all foreignera 
muat be tribataxyi—notiona hf the way not 
sore ridknlona than the aomewbat analo- 
gooa ol the Snltan cl Turkey^^-ao 

aa a rule do the looal offieiala, great and 
petty, take a pleaaore whmi they can aafely 
do MS in cheapening the foreign ofloial 
cn ewy poaaible oooamon; and ao do the 
people, Mimicking their euperiora, aiMinme, 
when independenti a tone, a atyle, and aira 
wbieh are aoon metamorphoeed into xeipaot 
and eoen aubaerrienoy wbenerer their in* 
tmata curtail that independence. The 
natnral qnalitiea of the oonuncn people are 
not bad, and th^ are often open to generona 
impnlaea: the oflioial and eqpeeially the 
literary body ia unfortonately in a claar 
majority el oaaea ao anapieiona and eren 
malignant that the beat impulaea of the 
peoj^e are nipped in the bod, and the 
inflnenee d the xninotity of broadminded 
offielala almoat entizdy nnUified. 

Stndenti d the northern dialeota may 
pediapa entertain a atronger objeetaon to the 
word ^ than othera, inaamnoh aa the word 
is aeldom if emt used in the North with 
nierenoe to foreignera. It baa there no 
me an ing wbateTor but ^^aarigea,” aa hff aa 
the writer ia aware, nor haa he ever heard it 
imedwith refarenoe to foreignera north d 
Foochow. The word not being clamioal, it 


ia difficult to find many inataneea d Ha uae 
in official papera. Paper No. in Mr 
Wade’a Pooumentazy Beriea ia a good in¬ 
stance oi ita uae by a high fnnottonary. 
This paper, howeyer, is oyer 100 yeara. old; 
the wmrd a eema to refmr to territory rather 
than men; and, eyen where the idea d 
('men’* oomea in, the worda 
BirangeHxdoured,’’ and the prohibition 
glyento suehto enter China, ahewthat at the 
yery laaat nothing oom^mentary WEB meant. 

There are, howeyer, other inatanoea d the 
effieial uae d the word ; for example, in 
the lettera addreaaed to dneen 'Victoria by 
the ffigh Authorities in 1839, the term 

OOeUrS. 

The style adopted in this instanee by Gom- 
miBBumer Lin ia the same as that adopted 
by the Kwang 3i authorities in addressing 
the tnbutary King ol Annam. As tho 
Quean is begged not to preyaricate,” and 
is reminded that all countries are andar the 
Emperor’s sway, it will not be pretended that 
she was addressed in yery req^cotful terms. 

In Bonney’s Oantimeee Voeabulary, pnb- 
luhed in 1834, the word is used to 
express the idea ^^foreign ’’ without obaer- 
yatioa or qualification. 

In Baldwin’s Foochow Mannal, pubUahed 
in 1871, the word ^‘foreign” is translated 
by tbe charaoters and 
In Dr. Eitel’s Cantoneae Dietionary, pub¬ 
lished in 1877, the following appear amongst 
the definitions of the woid^n. Designa¬ 
tion of barbarous tribes in tbe 'W^est and 
North.” “'Wnd tribes in Eaaso, Ssrimen, 
Yunnan and Formosa (Wade); ” 

nen-Giuncee, foreigners.” ** ^ ^|: a 
sayage.” ^ a formgn gentloman, 
ffir.” [!!] It is but ftir to add, however, 
that Dr. ^tel distinguisbea between tim 
vulgar and the daesloal uees of the word. 

The weaknemes of human nature it is 
generona to pardon. Malignant traits in 
national eharaoter, which tend to keep up 
an ill-feriing between diffisrent races duMdd 
be sq pproo B o d. It Is bdievad that such 
contemptuoua aUuaioQ to foreigners ia always 
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firmly reaented \>f thoae whose duty It is 
to deal offidally with the Chinese st the 
open ports; and it is to be hoped that, whilst 
making every allowanoe for the peonliaxities 
of a difEerent dvilisation, those olfioers will 
oontiiicie to dispute every meh of groond 
whieh affects the standing of tibeir eompa- 
triots in China. The tme phydosl and in- 
telleotual relation of the foreigner to them¬ 
selves should be equally brougiit home to the 
Chinese in the oolonies. X. Y. Z. 

ON THE USE OF THE CHARACTER 
FAN $ BARSASJAN* 

The qaestion »s to the nae of fern 
barbarian involves two distinot issues,^!) 
the etymological meaning of that oharaoter, 
and (2) its praotkal import. Of the first we 
nmy dispose in a few words. There can be 
no doubt but that its original application by 
the Chinese to non-Chinese nations earried 
with it the sense of an in&iior oivilisatioa. 
With that, however, we are not now eon- 
cerned. The point ronnd which puhlio 
interest eentres is rather the meaning con¬ 
veyed by the nee of the word /an as oom- 
monly applied to foreigners and things 
foreign at the present day. 

To pat the case inversely, no one likes to 
bo called a blackguard, though the original 
signification of this term was merely a mem¬ 
ber of the ooal-carrying fraternity, which of 
itself is jnst as honourable a ealling as any 
other. Similarly, it is quite within Ae 
bounds of possibility that /an, originally an 
offensive word, has within reoent years 
become a vox el prcBlerea nihU, Dr. Med- 
hnrst, in his English-Chinese Diotionsry, 
calls it a vtilgar” word for foreigii; and 
Dr. Bitel gives foreign gentle- 

man,” m wluoh sense I myself have aetaally 
heard it used, where no diseonrtesy oould 

* The foDowing note mttst bo held to sppfy 
Bckdj to the ooUmy of Honing. As a 
sokr oflldsl, thrown into xelstion with the Ughly 
educated dMses, I should resent, what is bi 
these days a most ualik^ oontfngsnfly, the 
disrsspeeifol applioation of any Obinese words, 
ei t her direetly or indkeetly, to any foreign na- 
Hob. 


poasiUy have been intended. Again, in 
Amoy the, word /an is specially used to 
denote Spanish dollars taoppott- 

tion to Mexioaii doUsis ^^Snglish 

mlver,” evidently a oozmptioii of 
''eagle silver,’* ftora the bird on the ob- 
verso), and here we have one portion at any 
rate which is as absolutely and obvumily 
unassailable as the wdl-known instanee 
'‘eustard apple.** I have 
met the expression used in sock a 

mannei that any other meaning thsm/wv^ 
was, if there, very skilf ally eonoenled; and 
I have frequently heard it appliad to for¬ 
eigners by the people of Swataw, where 
''red haired** is the ooiLteinptiioas 
term in vogue, in such a way as tso leave no 
doubt in my mind that the origimal afgnifi- 
oation of the charaoierwas not pre sen t in 
theirs, and that they regarded it as the 
appropriate expression for foreigners of all 
nationalities. An ingenious soggestlott has 
boeu made that of late years the word /an 
has actually beoome oonfounded by pidgin- 
SngK^ speaking Chinese with the English 
word /oreign ; and tibat it is generally be¬ 
lieved among oompradores and otbera of this 
class that we speak of oursdvas and our 
belongings as /cm. 

As for as 1 am personally ooooemad, I 
■honid base any objeotions to the use of this 
term entiTely with r^erenoe to the manner 
in which it was used. To violently taboo 
this bharaoter in the oolony of Hongkong 
would bo an undertaking fraught with 
more trouble to the eommonwealth thau 
even the most aueoeasM lesnlt oould hj any 
means be held to justify. To gently dis- 
eoorage ite use, and let respeot for ua aa a 
great nation be ratiier a qpontanacma and 
irresiBtible growth in tbeGhinese mind, than 
something xuddy foroed upon it "wiRy 
willy** from withrat, would in all probalnlify 
asoure the same end by infinitely moire de- 
mraUa means.* Hmeubut A. Qius. 

* A fiffieolft questioD woald of eoavse arias as 
to what oharaoter, in fiie abeeooe 

at huge woald bo able to pal in its plaee. 
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BBIEF SKETCHES PBOM THE LIFE OP 

K«UNG.MING. 

(OoiUmutd firom VtiL VI^pag*2M). 


iHS Loaa «r OBiBB-ns«, bic. 

KHuc-viiV in owp ai CU-diMi* 
Wlli- when a epy was annonnoed ae hav¬ 
ing airived iram Hain-olitag, ^ with 
newt fittm that plaoe* 

KHnf-niiiig hnetily ortoed him to bo 
admitted, whan the ipy informed him that 
flitl-M 1, ^ £| hy mtldag fonad 
aaawihea, had laaAad Hrfii>didng in eight 
daja, and that imir traitan had hatt ay ad 
the atty into hia haada; lAila tha aoaa> 
laaniant, King Th, wha had dia> 

yiafad na anezgj whatarar, had haan dain 
in the aonaagaant aonfadon. 

IheapyfiurUiaeiafninadKHmg^BiBgftlMt 
Satt Ma-I had maoaad hia trooga to Cha ng * 
aB| A whaia ha had an audianoe at 
toe l^g of Wet; and ttat ha waa noir wiA 
Chang *Ho leading hia tooaya thrangh the 
paaaea to aooa and aaina aoaia amo aitua. 

EtoagHniag ma araeli atarded at thia 
iatdUganoa, and daelatad diat Hdog To had 
■aritod die death ho vaooiTed, for not 
atanaghig hia ailhiia nMwa aaiafolly; and 
that aov, dmagh thia, 8ad>an I Bast 
nae aaaa iO y intend aaptniing Chiah*tiDg, 
vhioh, if hs anaaeedad in efltoti n g, 
noiMgiaa him the kqr at dniz yoaltion, 
and laaie them at hia awr^. 

Ktong-ming raqnfaed of theee aaonad hhn 
'rim voiild edlnntoer to hold Chirix*ting« 
Ha had aanealy dnhhad ^aakiag n^an Ha 
eneoChii genenli, nweleimed 


thethewoiild. K^uBg^E^xerntthedglliit 
elthongh Ghieh-ting wee n emell p lnee, it 
WM a very important ene^ and if it Idl into 
the hands of the enemy everythnf wae loet. 
Ha obeervad too^ that iljiboiigh he did not 
doubt the militaiy abilitiei of Va So, yet ha 
must bear In mind that the plaoe waa not a 
watled-ia town; and that there was no oV- 

■tado of any land to prmmt tlm advanee 
an enemy, e o nse tp e nt i y the holding of it 
was eztrsmely diflUnlt. 

Ha'Bn erprsssed his oonfidsnoe In being 
able to hold the plaoe, on which H^osg^sdng 
alee r^resenled to Inm tho abiUtiee of tha 
generals (8ell-ma I and Chang *Ho) he would 
have to oppoee^ and q u e et i imed hie being 
ahie to enooeesfally do ee. Ma Bn fired up 
at Uni, end relied that he was not airiU 
of those two generals, nor of TIrto Wei, 
V himaelf, were ho to ooma. Bo 

fnrthermore begged that if he foiled, hia 
whole ftunlly might be beheeded; end to 
prove bis dineerity, be wrote out an agree¬ 
ment, <dhring to suflhr deat h in Uie event 

(d hfa fsilnre, and hendel H to 

KHmg-mlng now told him that ho would 
give him 26,000 poked troopis and sleo lit 
him have another general to aesist him with 
his eoBnsU; ho, hereupoii, sailed “Whag. 
Plug, ^ and telling him that he had 
known him to be a earefnl msn, ha 
HMMfofa entrusted him ^eolally wHh tUa 
poit^ And bade him oaMfoUr 
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Snard it. When camp waa pitched it mut 
be at aome important road, ao that the ane- 
mj could not slip paat imobaarTed; and 
moreoTer, it was neoeasaiy timt be ahooU 
aketoh a plan of the place and aend it to 
him. That when the two had properly dia- 
enaaed the jdan th^ were to puraue, to do 
it^ hut not to do it lightly; and that if thqr 
earned out hia inatruotiona, th^ would gain 
great credit. He finished hia oration by 
saying, Beware I Beware! 

The two generals started with their troops, 
but ih^ had aearody departed when E‘iuig> 
ming, on leoonaidering the matter, became 
nneaay, lest they should not meet the aueoeas 
thay were ao ooufldent of. He therefore 
ordared Kao Haiaag, tsm to take 10,000 
men and oocupy a toi^ named liu-diOng, 
and if he found those at Chiah*ting 
were in danger he was to go with hia loroe 
to their zeaeue. *Tina general at once de- 
purted on hia miaaion. 

K'ung-ming was howerer still uneasy in 
hia mind, and after Kao Hriang had gcme, 
onaodving he was no match for Chang *Qo, 
he determined to aend another general with 
a force to the right of Ghkh-ting. He 
seleotod Wei Ten for this puipoee to be ao- 
oompanied by hia own personal troops. Wei 
Ten objected to being sent to a place where 
there was no honour to he gained, and said 
that he ought to be sent to the front where 
the fighting was likely to be. 

K^ung-ming told him that hi$ waa the 
moat important post, in faot, the key to the 
country; that the other forcee in front were 
in unimpoitaBt podtionB, in oomperiaou to 
.bis. He was not to look lightly on the 
reaponaibaity which reated on him, lest he 
should spoil evexything. He therefore bade 
him be particularly careful, aa ao muoh de¬ 
pended on him. Wei Ten went away with 
hia troops, greatly pleased at this mew of 
a&ira, ao difikrant from iHiat he had in¬ 
dulged in before hia oonreraation with 
K^ong-ming. 

After having despatohed these several cD- 
cera, K*ting-ming felt mmiewhat easier in 


hia mind, aa he felt that he had prepared 
for every oapoalty. He now called Chao 
Taii-lung and Tdng Chih, and told 

them that on this occasion Baft-ma-ra war¬ 
fare would be different from what it had 
hxtharto been. He then directed each of 
them to lead a body of troops through Chi- 
aa to miaTiiad the enemy; if 
they encountered them, they eonld fight 
them or not aa th^ deemed advisable, at 
any rate, their presence there would frighten 
the enemy. He, hhneelf, would lead the 
nain bod, b, EU«h-1ca, Md go 

direot to Miei-cdidng, ; if he took 

this pUoe he could then destroy Chang-an. 
These two having departed, K^ung-ming or¬ 
dered Chiang Wei, ^ to be advanoe 
guard with hia force,, and ha proceeded to¬ 
wards Haieh-ku with the main body of the 
army. 

We now turn back to Ma 8u and Wang 
Piog, who in due coutse arrived at Chkh- 
tlng. When Ma 8u saw the locality, he 
ridionled the idea of K'ung-ming mslrijig ^ 
much fuaa about such an out-ckf-the-way 
plaoe, and declared that the enemy, would 
never dare come there. Wang Fing replied, 
that although thq^ mi^hi not venture to 
oome, yet it was advisable to be on the alert, 
in ease they should; he therefore auggeated 
that they should pitch the eamp on an open 
apaoe at the moutha of the five leada, 
and at ouoe order the troope to out down 
wood for that purpose. 

Ma Chi said tiie place suggested by Wang 
Ping was not suitable for a camp; that close 
by there waa an isolated hill, w^-wooded, 
which appeared aa if expreaaly detigned by 
Heaven for such a purpose, aa it would be 
dangerous to attack it; and that the troope 
diould encamp there. Wang Ping objected 
to this, as a mi sta ke altogether. If the 

* Chi a n g Wei waa afkanravds KHnwmi^s 
snooeisor. He was a man of oonsidasimlB^ui- 
tmy tei e ni, sad was lonneily one cl K^nng- 
udng’s greatest opponents; when sabdned bj 
K'ling-nuag he gsve in his adhesion and oieM 
Us s isi i t s n ee to hiia; mnoii tem, 

being greetiy sppreeiated by, his former eaeinj 
bat present master. 
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sa 


teotfa w«N«a«UBF«i<n^ **“ 

yp wtM mfrannhad tbigr wwa wb Cmm 
■ttiok, aad the enenj eonld not peas then; 
hot if he Oww nwap nioh an ezeellaiit poii- 

hoo, ■»«d oMaaped the traope on ihe liillt 
what adienieironU he Imoeto pwteetfaim if 
the enemy anddanly eanu and aunnmded 
itf AmonB otitor argnmenta to diaaiiade Ka 
Ssfteip hia projeet, Wang Pingteminded 
him Ihat the water might aaaily he ent (rff* 
and if that were done, the men woald aooa 
IffffMni demoraliaed aad in otter ooofoaioo, 
■0 mii^A so fliat the enemy would have no 
need tofgbtagainat them; Rim deatraetion 
woold be inentable hp o<het m eaa a . 

Mueh argnaaeot ananed, till finally Wang 
Ping rogoaotad Ma So to dtride Aa tnopa, 
aad Aat he would take hie afaare aad go 
waetward, where he would pHoh hia eamp. 
ThiaanaagementMaSaohieetodto; ontil, 
hearing from jthe eillageia of the near ap- 
pfoaoh of the anan^, ha gore Wang Ping 
6,000 man, aad told Um when ha, Ma So, 
had beaten the enemy, not to nxpaot to oome 
in te a ahaie of the honour. 

Wang Ping took Ua 6,000 men abont ton 
h d iata nt aad pitahed hia oaa^ there, mak¬ 
ing a map of Ae plaee, aad alao one of Ma 
Sn'a oamp on the hiR; Aaai he forwarded at 
onoe to K'ang-ming, with foil partionlara of 
Ma Sn’a Ul-adTiaedtflana. 

In the meantime 8afi*ma I wiA hia fomee 
had roadhed the neighboorhood oS Chiah- 
tiag, aad had aantont hia aon to teooanoitoa 
the roada and to aea if any troopa were in 
the plaee. The lad letomad with the newe 
that tiiere were troope theia; hat that they 
were enoamped oa a hill aad eouU Aerefote 
be enaily beatoa. 

Safi-Baa I waa deli^tod wlA thia neops, 
and dadlarad if that waa tha eaae^ heawan 
hadaaathhahiAartogaini^ory. He went 
out hjawalf and raeonnoitied Aa hill ah 
night; Ma So, from the top of Ae hfll, aaw 
him, and gave tho order to hia genacala, that 
if aa attaek waa mado, whon they aaw hie 
fag wa'oe, they wara to poor down Aa hiU 
an Aa fan fnmi all aidaa. 


Whan Safi-am 1 ratnmad to aanq^ ha aani 
a apy to aaaertain who waa A eomawnd. 
Iha apy mtnmed wiA the information that 
R waa Ma Sn. BMi-mia I an p reaaei hda 
oontomptfor him, and wondared how K’nag- 
ming eonld have ohoeea ao ineBaiant n 
gcneraL The wgf eleo informed Seti-mn I 
(d Weag Ping, wi A 6000 men, being tan U 
diitant. 

8A>ma Fe first aaoemaent waa to send a 
feme to pravnt Wang Ping from joiniag 
Ma So, by barring tha road. Ha aloo do- 
opatohed two genotala, wiA their reepootion 
In,—j to onaoiind As hfll on erhiA Ma Su 
was loeated. Theae were dixeeted to ent oM 
Ae supply of wator, aad wait till the traops 
on the hill wem demoralised for went of He 
when, edfantige of their oonfrmioB, 

Aey wore to sttaok Asm. 

When MaSu aad hie lotoe aawAe stop, 
Ae enemy wem taking, they wem mnoh 
alarmed. Ma Su made Ae signal of attaek 
hy waring hia flag, hnt Aa troops won 
afraid, not a man dering to fthr. Ma 8a 
was oe enraged at this exhiintioa of oo- 
wardiee that be slew two gonmale with hie 
own hand. The troops, frightoiad aa Aey 
were, were oompdled to d ee eend As bill end 
oherge the anmny, who waited ttuir at tae k 
wiAout fiinehing, aad repulsed them, orhaa 
they again aseended tha hSL Ma Sn aaefaig 
himaeU Aus awkwardly ritoatod, oidarad 
the gatoe of Ae etofd^ to he oloaely 
guarded, aad detormined to wait for aoast- 
aaoe from without. 

Wang Ping, A tha meantime, aeaiag the 
enemy rartound the hill, led hie amaU forae 
in Aat direoAm, ao as to help Ma Bo, M 
pooiiUe, when he waa mat hy Chang Eo and 
bii troopa aad waa diAen baek ^ them. 

The enemy under Sefi-ma I, ee u Ai u ed to 
Areot the h^ while A Ae oanqp on Ae top 
Asm wee netther wator nsr food, end Aw 
men wem A great oonfnmoa aad getting 
AonbordAnte. They oontAued grumbBag 
till midni^t, whan a portion of Asm bmka 
open Ae gate on the aeuA side of Ae 
atookode aad mat oyar to Aa ooamy. 
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THE CHIHA BKYIEW. 


Mm BOf himnlf, bging wiaMt t» pw mt 

Bg&^nuL I zMxl Mt fir» to the teathwood 
and timber on tlie hill; tfaig inonMoed the 
aonfutioa of the troops eneemped there. Me 
So, eopildering the hill ,no longer tineU% 
eollaeted his broken end disorganiaed tvoepe 
end ehazged down the hill, diieoKng their 
flight westward. SstL-me I pnrposety left 
e roed open to ellow them to go. 

Chang Eo, howew, loUowed fliein up for 
Inwards of thirty h*; Wei Ten seme to 
Me fin’s snooonr end cheeked the pnrsning 
enemy, censing them in torn to retreat, 
followed hy him for upwards of flitj fi, 
iriien Wei Ten’s foiee was saTfonnded bj 
that under Ssti-maL In short there was e 
good deal of eonfnsed fighting, when, for- 
tnnatdy, Weng Ping same up with his foroe 
to Wei Ten’s assistaaoe. 

Cheend by this timely hdp Wei Tan 
joined with Wang Ping in attaching the 
enemy and made them re tr eat The two 
then hastily retnxned to camp, when they 
found the enemy there, who attadmd them 
from their own camp. The two generals 
than made diraot lor Lieh-lin-bhfng 

At nig^ Wei Ten wait towards GUeh- 
tiag, in the hope of reoaptmiog hut not a 
oool was risible, wherenpon he felt Tory 
donbtfol and dared not enter till Kao Hsiang, 
the gormmor of Ueh-lin-chdng, 
arriT^ While they were discussing the 
probable whereabouts of the enemy, they 
wme suddenly eat upon and anrronnded, 
and but for Wang Ping’s opportone arriral, 
would hare been exterminated. 

They again returned to Zidi-liu-obdng, 
file neighhourhood of which th^ also found 
ecoapied by a atrcog force of the enemy, 
who thought of taking the place. An 
SBgagoment ensncd, in whioh the Shn troops 
snfbred severely. Th^ then retired to¬ 
wards Tang-ping-knan, whioh 

place th^ thought in danger, and whioh 
tiiey hoped to prevent falling into the hands 
ef the snemj by them timely snivaL 


msumom. 

fisll-ma I MW determbrnd to eapCmro HaU 
Ohtofc eSM* Althoogli All WM od, a 
mmU, oatHtf-tlw-m, aomtaua tows, j«i 
it «u a pIsM of iaportaiiM, m it vas a 
gmmj lor Oa unj of K*wi,4tiii§; and 
1m Imaw if ha took tbia plaaa^ tha othor 
tovoa in its vieiiiitymat alaa a afla nafl y. 
fan into his h a n da Sstt-aa 1 oouidacad 
tha o^tun of Hsi-«htef ao asMtial to tha 
proper eanying oat of Us plu% that ko lad 
tha'fwoa daatinad tor that p n ipoea Mamifi 

Torotamta Khug^nda,; from tha tfana 
ha aiot Ma Bn to CbM*tiag—la aplto «f lha 
additioBal piaeaatioBs ha bad tokaa to pro* 
Tent tiia failnta of the eipeditiaii—ha eeald 
notaiToidfaaUagTsiy anaaij. IUaha,toa 
eooo, fonad araa not nithoat reoaoii, frr 
ahortly aJtor^ a mammger anirad from 
Wang Rag htiagiog with Um a plan of Ma 
Sa*a oamp on tha UIL 

When Ktoag^dag opened it» and aav 
tha position Ma Bn had adeetod, he daahed 
Us hand an tha taUa In alarm, aaefadadag, 
that Ma Bn was a fool, end was deetroyi a g 
Us troops! Ihoos abont Um sn^nind the 
r easo n of Us alam. K‘nng>adag lepUad,. 
that ho aonld aoa hy tha plan hstea Um 
that Ma Bn had nsglastod to ae o aia tha mset 
issportaat podtion wfaidi aoamwadsd tha 
roads, and had pitohod Ua oamp onaUll; 
tost if too enemy oama in tuna, tooy woald 
■ntronad it sad oat off tha n^i^y of water, 
ao that before two daya ware orer tha troops 
woald be ntterly domorslisad, sad that 
many of them woald dosort to the onsmy; 
moreorer , if Ohiah-tiag was tokaa, ^ 
ramaiadar had noitoare to rstiia to. 

WhOa oaa of too gonerals woe oflhiiag 
to replaoe Ma Ba, a aooat aamo in with iho 
iatolUgeaoo that OUah-tfaig and Idsh-lia* 
ahtag were lost. (U hsaring thia dKsaatroaa 
news, E<nng-mlng stai^^ Ua feat, and 
heoTiag a long si|^, ardainMd, that tUs 
was his owa fanlt for haviiig bean foolish 
enoogfa to toad Ma Bn. 

After dsspstoUag small foresa indifiraat 
dirsetoms, sad making oTny uraaganMat 
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tot Em iTotooHaKof tha tunondiag towm 
Midvllltgap, X*«ng<«iiig took 5,000 troopt 
irhli Mm to HE-ohOa^ to nimam tim gnun 
tram flmtptaoa. 

Upwards at a. damn Moate asms in, Moh 
Wngii^ ih* intstUgeoM dint 8s(l>mal won 
leading aa army of 150,000 man in fka 
diraatian of Hd-ahdng, wbiah alarmed the 
inhabitonts of the oity axoaadingip. 

At this tima K*aag>nung bad no genaral 
of note sriih him, hnt onlp a staff of oiril 
efletah. The 5,000 soldiara had alreadj 
boon dtaided—one half had bean aant to 
lamova the prorisfamn—so that ha now bad 
onljr 8,500 man in the aity inth him. 
K'nng-ming aaeandad the wall and oonld 
■so the enemy in immansa nnmbars adaano- 
ing by two difbrant roads towards die city. 

He fanmadiatoly gam orderato throw opan 
the aity galea; at aaeh gate he ordered 
twenty soldieta, diegnisad as eitisaas, to be 
phaed, each party to employ themaelmo in 
watering and ewaeping the mad at the 
•o fa anae. Thaos ware all oantioned not to 
ha alarmed when the enemy arrimd, bntto 
beeltoo diem on, as if inviting them to enter 
dm eity, aa the sneaeas of his plan depended 
entisriy on the nuuuor in whioh diey oanded 
ant dmr rtdt. 

Khing-miag now aaoanded the aity wall 
again, foDowad by two lads oarrying a dnl- 
<i»ar. Having loaehad the top ha satdown 
aonpooedly, the lads lifted aome 
and while it was homing, ho ^yad on tiia 
hutmoMot as nneonoomedly as if no enemy 
was near. 

In the meantime Ssti-mn Ts advaaoo 
Suid arrived beneath the walls of the aity, 
hot when tbay saw the gates wide open, the 
■an sweeping at the antranoa, and K'nng- 
^ amilin^y ph^ on the dnlaiaMr,~ 
dia aonoeivod dris to ha only a plat to 
Mnigle theminto the aity, and they dared 
*•* hnt hastily ratnmed and aa> 

qnalnted flaa«mn I of the atraago sight they 
had witnessed. 8stt.inn I langhad, and 
vaaU gtm no ecadit to toeir tale, hot bid¬ 
ding them waRwhsM they were, galloped 


cvw to asa for himaeU; and ImJkM aU as 
had bean desoribed. 

On K'ong-ming’s left was n lad n 

award, on the right was another witii n 
^F'haatar in hte hand; K'nng-niing was 
playing on his hutmment with avidant 
enjoy euint. On the onteide of open 
^ fha eity srnre noeu twaaty eitifena 
«»a«ping or loitering about, who »ad v 
gestnraa inviting him to ante the oity—hnt 
no one else was visible.* 

Satt-ma Ts anapiolans ware aionsad at this 
appeatanoeof things and ha eoneeimd it to 

ha only a soheaM to tempt him into the eity, 
whan his men would fsU into soeu amimri i 
and be ont off Ha fliarellora ratnmed to 
his man and gave diem the ordsr to tatita^ 
in the same forasatian they wsm then in; 
his rear by tide means baooming Us front,* 
and ate vtrta. The whole foreei fa diis 
BMoaer, ratrsated northward by a road 
fawards the hiils. 

Fsaaeondoon, Ssh-maCfaus VI 
did not like dm thought of ratreat- 
fag, and ramarhed to his father that, fa Ua 
opinion, K'ong-ming had no troops in Aa 
eity, bnt that he had pnipoeety ■ywiy sg 
this seheme la order to eanaa thsm to ima. 
gina he had—and he inquired of his faAsr 

wl^hetatreatedf 8sft-ma I ropliad, that 

E*nng-ming was naturaUy of a very ana. 
twos di^oeition, and would never attempt 
snoh a dangarons sohema as his son had just 
•nggested; that he would never ham left 
the gates of the oity open unleea there had 
boenanambnaeade; and thatif hb troopa 
hod entered the oitythay mast faavUahly 
ham f bl l ao into the aaara laid for them. 
The whole faros thseefoa nntinneii disir 
retreat 


u me pny of ^ asau, (the empty «iM, 
Ihar^ bstmsn K*aagwdBgaDd Sra-malfa 
muai ta M e. KWng-mte eomoosadlr ititiBC im 
the weU, in a ^irarslMTeoadd^ss" 

M weiiij wvN OMT; wbtle SM-ma r§ mv mi 
ItvteM beteij a wfagU A mpratnov of dvoH. 

^ mmbig inpcivilhlo to 
bvt whioh—alUioagli aoi onv word It Mkm-—^ 
OMteia lo be gneUd with eDthomotie phmdihi 
bj the deUghlod wdienae. 
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TH£ CHINA REVIEW. 


Wliea mm Vim mmmj to a 

good diotaAoOy lie dapped hie baiide aad 
laughed heaftily. ffie attondanU wen im- 
preoed with umdet a&d. advbatioii at the 
•Qooen of hif plaa, aad aaked him the 
leaeoii why aa aray af ldO,<M)Q mea dmiild 
oome with the eyideat iateiLtlon of attadhing 
the dtyy and on aeeing its dataiodeM situa¬ 
tion, with only KHing-ining and a few 
attendants, it should at onoe rotreatf 

E^ung-mizig relied, that Bsd-ma I gays 
him eiedit for being extremely oantious by 
nature, and that he would not ysnture on 
suoh a dangerous experiment without a 
atrcmg fdroe at his oommand, seeing the state 
of tiiinga, 8stt-ma 1 doubted not but that 
ha had troops in ambudi, and therefore re¬ 
treated. He informed them that this had 
been a dirnier rmort ; he had no help for it 
to says the mtf but to have reeourso to sneh 
a hasardous experiment. He farther in- 
farmed them that Beii-ma I must lead his 
troops to the northern hilla, end that ho had 
already despatohed loroes there to lay in 
waitlorthem. The whole applauded E*ung- 
ming’e admirable soheme, and admitted that 
had ^tmy bean placed in his position they 
would hays deserted the dtty. 

K^nng-ming relied, that had they done 
so—4here being only 2,500 troops in the 
city-—that not only would it haye been lost, 
bat that ibeyoould not haye retreated &r 
before tiliey would haye been pursued and 
cut np or oaptored. Howsyer, he emitinued, 
dapping his hands gleefully, **If I had 


Ha now issuad orders for the troops to 
eyaonate the eily and retire to ’Han-dumg; 
he also bade the inhabitants follow them to 
tiiat plaea, lor that Sad-ma I wonrid un- 
douhtedly letom toHsi-ohAag* The whole 
diortly after departed from the pi^, and 
the inhabitaiits of the yarions other plaeas 
on the road also foUowad in their wake tall 
they all airiyad wriely at 'Han-ohung. 

The two lorees sent by H^nag-ming to 
the Northsm Hills oanied out their instrao- 
tions so wdl, and made sueh a o l a mo nr 
that flad-ma Pa retreat eyentnally beoame a 
flight; the msn throwing away their arms 
and aooentrements so that thsir meyemsnU 
might not be impeded. The generals in 
oommand of KMuig-iniag’a troops, in aooord- 
aaee with the direationa thqr had leasiyed, 
did not pursue the enemy, but eontsntsd 
themselyes with ooQooting the spoil left by 
them in the hnrry of their flight, and after¬ 
wards retamsd to ’Han-ehung. 

8sd-ma I retreated to Chieh-ting; his 
other lorees were defeated aad routed by the 
yaxioue bodies of troops K^ung-ndog had 
prenriously despatohed to die plaees where he 
had oorreetly anlioipated th^ wenld meet 
them. 

On being afterwards informed of the small 
number of troops K*ung-ming had had to 
oppose his diffisrent for ce s, aad that Hsi- 
di§tig had only oontaiued 2,500 troops at 
the time of his adyanee on it with his large 
army, 8sft-ma I was exoessiyely annoyed, 
and regretted not haying attsoksd tim plaos. 


been in Srii-ma Ps plaoe, I would not haye 
been deoeiyed by sneh a rum 


and being to eaeily in^oeed on by appear- 
anees as to retreat. 

0. C. S. 

(To he continuodj) 
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THE CBITICAL DISQUISITIONS OP WANG 

CH'UNG. 


That there has eziated in Chinai n 
philoaopher daring enough to intmogate 
Oonfudnt and aatirize Menoius, in a atyle 
IndieatiTe of anything bat onboonded oon* 
ddenoa in the wiadom and integrity of theee 
popular idds, may wdl ezdte oar aurpruey 
and it may be enliat also oar admiratiooi 
when we find that not only did ao indq^* 
dent a thhuker aotoally live and write, bat 
that he waa at the aame time entirely free 
from any taint of Bnddhiatio hetavodozy or 
Taoiatae aopentitkm. 

To Booh a man we are introdoeed hj the 
late buaaented author of the Chineae Beadera^ 
Kanaal,* aa lollowa:—*‘Wang GhHing bom 
about A.1). 19 waa perhapa the moat original 
and jadiciooa phikaopher, among aU the 
metaphyrioianB China haa prodooed. He 
attracted notice while oeonpying an ohaeore 
■tatkm, hf the extent of hia laarning ac¬ 
quired in despite of poterty; bnt the viewa 
he ezpoBnded were too eonapiououaly oppoeed 
te the supeiatitioua orthodozy cf the learned 
w to meet with general aeoeptanoe or 
to gain lor him efflcial &voar« In the 
wridiigt derived from hia pen, farming a 
work in thirty bodka entitled Giitieal 1^- 
qui ait i on ai he handlee mental and phyaioaL 
pxobkma in a style and with a bddnaaa 
vnpaiallaUed in Chinees Iharalare. He 
•^p oa e e the ^ezaggerationa’ and ^xnven- 
ikna’ cl Oonfadaniata and Taoiate with 
^qual freedom and evinoea in of 

a^tural phOoac^y a atrange anparimity to 
« Pige 299, See. 799. 


the fantaette beUela of his oonnt^mn. ▲ 
grudging reoognition of hia worth is ae-> 
oordad in the Imperial Catalogtte rmammU 
id Eian-lung, whece, while admitting the 
truth of hia attaoka upon aaperatitioue 
nethma, the orihodoz oom^len reprdiend 
hsi ezoem of seal, and in partieiilar Ua 
* twinmllfiaa audacity’ in the chapters whieh 
he entides InUrr^gaiimu of and 

CWitMuria mpon Mmnokm. Although littte 
im f w n in its original tazt hia worir is ex** 
tanrivriy quoted in < 7 elopmdiaa and othar 
eompilationa* It foraoui part of the greet 
eoUeotioa of writeae of the Han and Wat 
dynaatiea.” 

At a time like the preeent, when Weatem 
Nalleua are deriioua of seeing the ifiiineeo 
miter ae a government and jfOdfio upon ^ 
path of Buropean program,” and are s e e Mii g 
in every way to aaaiat t h e m in the endea¬ 
vour, it is important that we lay hold of 
ev eryt hing which their Eteratnre may pre- 
aent, capable of beiiig need a lever to 
overthrow thoae mighty obitruetiona to peo- 
grem, the oolmma idds of literary worddp. 
Such a lever ia to be found in the pagea cl 
the £m Hang. It waa remarired recently 
by a veteran Sinologiat <«that the medley 
of inoempatlblB opiniona, which make up tho 
oreed of a Coolaoianiat, however fonoidaUe 
when approached from withont, ooold not 
long hold out egainat the force of lo g ieal 
prineiplet applied from within. In a word, 
with the learned olaawa anything whioh 
tends to show them how to immHgaU their 
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own nental prooeBses, to woigfa Mrgmaentoi 
mad tiy eTidenee^ oBanot ful to ooatxibats 
poworfoUj to their ahandonment of eirrar 
aad adoptioa of troth.”* 

It ia aa aiagolar as it is suggestivot to fiad 
aa apostle of niaeteeath oeatoiy progreas^ ia 
mids whioh sound like the ymy eoho of the 
aajriaga of the tong-forgotten ftrst oeatorj 
philosopher Wang, oiging upon the Chinese 
Eterati the duty of investigating the things 
irhioh are the most surely believed among 
them. Not ontil this is done may we hope 
lor the fulfilment of Dt. Legge’s prophecy 
** that the faith of the natimi ia him [Coa- 
fneius] will speedily and extensively pass 
away.” Ch. Cl. Ptoleg. YoL 1. p. IIS. 

I propose to seleot from the Zwa Siamg 
those ehapters whioh partienlariy relate to 
Confnsiaaiam, beginning with the two seo-> 
turns akeadj le&nred to as speeially obnoxi- 
oas to IQea-lnng’s editors, ia the hope that 
these may p os sess more than a mere passing 
laterest lor my readers, and possibly render 
some sUght assudanoe to amdera studenta el 
Chinese philoeii^y. The whole book will 
well r^y pemaal, treating as it doss of a 
wide range of sulgeotB, enabling as to form 
some idea of the state of the Chinese asind 
at the ommeBoement of the Chiisdaa era. 
Amongst others, we fiad chapters on Luok; 
Confonnity to Reason; on Fallaeies or Hlu- 
aions; The lUusioneof Happiness, Misery, 
Dragons, Thunder, and Taoism; Anoient 
Exaggerations, Exaggerations of Confa« 
danisti, daasio Exaggerations; Heaven 
e]^lained; a Discourse on the Sun; Bub* 
tlelies Answered; on Dragons; Tigers, 
Inaeeta, and Omens; Charms Bx^slned; a 
Diseourseon Death; on Demons; Polms; 
Eoonomio Funends; igaijDst Dusky Daye; 
Casting Lots; Oalamities Djserisrinatsd; 
Magic; Ancestral Wordiip; Sserifioes; 
Wisdom; Composition, and lastly the writer’s 
Antohiogfaphy. 

Th e m are subjects well oalonlated te 
milist the Interest of the stndsnt and would 

* Tbs Rev. W. A. P. Martin, d^., Reeords 
OeoL 1877, p 888. 


moat probably shed mneh light ugcm the 
history of Chinese Metaphyaies. 

The first notioe of the Lun Hang (exospt 
in the form of quotation or reply) is to be 
found in Chang Bun’s Gatalegiie el Books 
extant under the Bui dynasty (A.D. 689- 
618), whioh says, ” The Lun Haag haa 29 
Booka. It waa written by Wang Cheung sf 
the Later Han dynasty, who received an 
Imperial Mandate to take offloe. During 
the Liang dynasty there was (an edition 
called) Tung Tsui in 9 hooka, one of wUeh 
formed the index oompoeed 1^ Ting Fung, 
whioh ia now lost.” 

It ia mentioned again in the Oalalogiio of 
Books of the T'ang dynasty m ^’Waog 
Ch^ung’a Lun Hang, SO books entered in the 
miscdlaneons division.” The Sm Wd 
T$*wag SkoQp in whioh alone it is now te be 
found, waa published during the Ming 
dynasty by Ghing Tung. It fonns thelart 
work ineluded in the first edition of that 
m s gnlfl ee n t ooUection (Wylio, NoCm, p. 208). 
Having thus aaosrtainsd satisfaotorily tiin 
authenticity of the work in question, I 
propoee, Wore passuig on to the diaptera 
sdeoted, translating m nrtsfiso notiesi Horn 
native sooroeB of the writer and of his book, 
merely appending illuatiative notes, where 
snoh seem oalled for. 

In the first plaes^ as regards thsi wiilsr 
himself. The Cydc^mdia of Bnmames, or 
Btographioal Diotumary puhUshad in 1796 
gives ua the following information: Wang 
Cb'ung ^ with the literary appeUa* 
tiva Chung Jin, tttt, vu . iwtff. .f 
SIlMIg-jtt ±lt inHwni-ki g^|8- 

Hi. uoMtan lived origfaull 7 in & ei^ 
«t Yuen ^ fai tlM dapartiMBt of W.! 
wImm tibagr TeBiov.i to Shu^^yfi, 

ChHug vrliea jwug ket U. Itobw, b«k 
wio otylod by hi. Mighboote . dntiftil Mn; 
after , tin. hsirent to tin Cbfital (Lob. 
yaBg) uid fhM. beeun. a etadmt iti a 
0.vw fim .B t SebooL* H.p.th^udf mdiw 

*PMlwlilTtotoeamiif llftNB. Am LtMa'a 
Q— M fli , Vol. JL, |k lO.itato. Wng lived aeeilf 
toe eentotke betate the fmadieg of tbe peeoMt 
Inpeiial Aeideny. 
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tiMnitfOotiiA oil atntor, MidlUMnMMd 

PaaFfai* 

«< Waag was a bmh of aztcosiTe 

KdKag. wlioaxweiaed an independast jndg- 
»«iit aa ta thathingahaiaad. Hiafnaily 
hrfng poor thata waw ao booka at liaoM, ao 
kewaa ia ilia haUtof naaiBg Mnmd tbe 
■laikat-plaae of lah Tang* to inapaat tlioaa 
thena^ooedfwaala After oaoe laadfag 
bo could rBnombar and lepaat tiia oontanta 
of M. aolnaae, liuiB be beoama thonragbly 

■well veraed in the woAb of writara generally 

in aU btaaohae of litorataie. Fioai the 
captal ha letnraad to hie natiya ^aoe, kad- 
ing a letiiad life aad kae^ng a aidiod. He 
in the depa rt men t on the Board of 
Wor^ (P)i eonrtaaily preyented bia 
•aperiota going moog by hia tomonetranaea, 
bat aa there waa in eimaegaenoe a laek of 
lioimony, he retired from dBee. Gh^ong 
waa fond of diaowaahm. At foot aig^t bia 
yiewa aeam yo^r eooentrie, bat after a while 
we paroeiye that Hwy are wdl founded. 

Hia idea waa that tiieganwalmn of Oaafa> 

aianiata wUlet holing eloeety to the latter 
loit ni"«*» of tile tme meaning, eo be liyad 
in pr i y a cy and gaye himadf np to reflaotioo, 
keeping akof aqnally from aoeial featiyitioa 
moomfol odafaratiooB. In bia honae 
pnnVnifn and pencil were to be met eyeiy- 
wbata, atthedoor, on tin window-aQl and in 
tiie raeeoe of the wall. He oompoaed the 
Xun BanffX (Critioal DiegniBitiona) in 8A 
■eetiona, eoentahting two hundred t h onaan d 
ehaiaotere, explaining eyery olaaa of natural 
objeota, their teaemblanaea and dHftreneaa, 
and oonaoting onmat apaonlationa and 
theMiaa. 

*'The tiofcmor of the pioyinae, Tong Ein, 
■padally attaehed him to hia bonee ho ld, and 
aftirwaida made him anb^Frefeet of the Im* 
pocial Frafeetnre (Le. tiie region ia ol o ai ng 


* tha antimt oapital in H o n a n (Kang- 

U); capilalaf Ohiiia, B.C. 770,end often after- 
mnda tn daatcoyad in A.D. IIM CWShama). 

« 3 »V- 

•Idle' 


Oe oapital). On resigning tUa oflea ha 
nlnnitd luma. 

^ Afnand and xwighboiirp 8fce l-wo, umobd- 
rialized tha Eapemy aominimdipg GhHnig 
aa a vety ka i n ad man; tha Emparor Soh* 
taung^ iaaiiad a apaoial mandale bi d d i a g him 
afllioe«. Owing to liolrnawa ha did not 
oomply. 

<< When neady aareiiiy yean idd hia inftal* 
loot and bodily atrength failed him; yet h% 
oompoaed ttia Sm^-ehoo in 16 aoatio n ai om 
xegnlating and zeatndniag ilia appetitea^ 
nonriahing the animal apiiiia, and adf^paa* 
servation genanlly. In tha year Ynng^ 
yOan (Ho Tai AoDa 89) he waa taken iU and 
died at home.” 

Thna niiioh aa to the wxiter« How let xia. 
866 what infonnation we oan gather aa to 
the natoze of the book itnoUa Having al¬ 
ready aatia&ed onraelvea aa to ita anthan- 
tioity^ we nart oonanlt the oditon of Ben 
Long’s magnidoeiit eatalognoa 

In the jBjw «« adoo imm^ 

muh^ orDeaoiiptive Catalogue of tha Imperial 
Mbfury, drawn np by Impcarial Co mman d 
1772-1790, Part IV. (Bellea lettres) eha^ 
120, we dnd tha Ltm Hmig notiaad as being 
woik of thirty books, adaeted and pra- 
aented to the Bmperot by tha Governor of 
Kiang-auh.” Tha aitiale in foU reads thna: 

the time of the later Han dynasty 
(AJ). 25-220) Wang Ch’nng, with Oa 
literary appellation Chun g Yin, baeama an* 

anthor. He waa a native of Bhang Yn and 

wfitea of himadf that he was chief ef the 
Board of Works in tha Dishdot. 

In tha IW Fwt office he also hdd a plane 

as of tha Board of Wodca. Under ttia 
Prefect, ha hdd office in the Board of Worirn 
ofthePiveOfflnea. He fmther aeya that in 
the third year Ytlan Ho (A*I>. B6) ha le- 


# leodved aftir death the name 

S&ljy which he ie now known. See Kang-kaen 

t WyUa ffottt, p. 01. 

I ScaKanf^ Bod. A'. this iwma was dbaagal 
utiar jri*raiB.C.lWb>/««iprftiAynf. 
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JMffd bit lunilj and withdrew pmsULj te 
Eiu-kiBiig, and Lo-kiaiig in Taa-yang^an 
of the Taag-ehau distriet. He aftermrda 
beoama enb-Pf^eet. In tiia aeeixnd year 
Chmig Bo (A.1). 88) be withdrew fmn 
Tang-ehaa and retired to hie home. 

** ffia book oontains 85 aectionsi but tin 
ddthy Chao Chi* has only an abetraet, and 
nothing morei there are therefore leaUy only 
M aeetkma. Examining what he lelatea of 
bimedf, we find him saying, * My boA, al¬ 
though the style is heayy, disonsBes atto- 
gethier a hundred difierent sabjeets. If we 
look into the annals of the old sobolar T^ai- 
knng-moDgt or the modem Tungobong Shut 
those books were oomposed in more than a 
hundred sections. My book likewise nearly 
leaohes to a hundred, and some say they are 
too many.* Thus 1 oonolude that bis book 
originally oontained oyer a hundred sections. 
The table of contents giyes eigbty-ftye sec¬ 
tions, the present work therefore is not qnite 
the same as it was formerly. The main idea 
of Wang Chhmg’s book is yery olearly set 
forth in the (last) section fis Ei or his auto¬ 
biography. Beoause owing to bad times and 
nnfayoiirable fortune, his heart was grieyed 
within, whilst without, the yanity and de- 
oeption of the men of the age, excited his 
hatred, he therefore set to work in earnest 
to write hooks. His language is too fieroe. 
His two sections, ^Mendas Sstirized’ and 
* Confucius Interrogated’ amount to an 
energetio sharpening of his pen to uae it in 
keen riyahry with thoee worthies and sages. 
We must term them wayward and perverse, 
designed really to display talent, and secure 
fame. He desired in eyeiything to be pre- 
eminent) eyen proclaiming that his grand- 

*«» 

! mliunM KkDg ^ 

a oottwdlor of Si'pdi in tb. ISth om> 
Ivy, B.O. 8 m MayMf, p. 81. 8S7. 

a oclebcatod scholar and aittss* 
MSI, a devoted OonfiioiaBist and qppcmsiit of 
ob artrtw a , B.O. 140. p. 


father wm p er ve rse and stupid, in order to 
manifest bow much be bimaeli excelled. 

wesexeeedinglymad. Hisolberdis- 
cussioiis for instance t^ the sun and moon 
are not round, and snob sayings, although 
answered afterwards by Eo Hung, who 
wrote under the (Eastern) Tain dynaety,* 
are neverthaleae for the most part examina- 
tioQB and entieisms of the folse, and probe 
the mannera of the age. Mudb in them is 
sound as to doctrine, and they axe also very 
useful for disseminating instruotkm. Nei¬ 
ther Choo Tuug’sf (Dzsaouise 

to dii^ Doubts), nor Seeay Tix^-lang’s} 
PSon-hwo-peon (Doubtful Books Discussed), 
tranaoend this in vahia. 

Wang Cheung’s literary style is very va¬ 
riable ; he presses home quibUes, and gives 
way to muidi exaggeration and redundan^. 
This is what ho himself says, ^ Whan dwell¬ 
ing plaess are numerous, the territory osa- 
not he small, when the population b large 
the okn registers cannot be few. If the 
eaaw are yery many in which the truth is 
lost, if specious illumye sayings abound, 
how when indieating the true and es t abl i A- 
ing the right, can the words in irtiich thess 
are discriminated and discussed, be forced 
into a narrow and direct path?’ Zt oer- 
tsinly is as he has said. 

** Besides this Cheung oomposed A Satire 
on Manners,} and Guide to the Condnot of 

Eo HoDg^ who lived abont A.D* 

820, was one of the most eelebiatod smoDg the 
doctors of Taoism and adapta in the art and 

practice of alchemy. His principal wmk :|c|» 

Paou-p^tmt, in 70 books, treats of the Im¬ 
mortals, aMharny, ehanns, eaoreim, also of poU« 
tical economy uom a Taonlet atand-point, eJ. 
Myrn* C. B. Manual, p. 87 and Wylie’a Notes, 

^ ^ itt M 

expoa^ the folly of divination, to which fhs 
anther bad been much addietod In hu youth; 
12th century. W^'a Notoe, p* 188. 

A treatise CK- 

poeing the pomdar superstitiona of the period, 
witchcraft mvuu^on, apixitosiisBi, atrangedoo- 
trince dpc., 14Ui centi^, Wjtte’s Notoa, p. 70» 

•«e 
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Whfla aged, lis aim 
Ab Yang-diig-alioo, t on 0elf-pia- 
•ervition. Thaae liaTS now all aaaaed to 
only this one (Ae Lna Hang) ia 
pfBiervad. Oonlnaiaiiiato aomawliat dialike 
its rank profoBkii, bat after all Aej oaimot 
do awif with it 

<<Kaaa fiae-an in kia Wei--liot fbat 
Yaan Hang in the Hov-haii-kaf zemarka 
'Wang Gbtong aca ^ g o aed tinB Lan Hugi bat 

H baa not bean axtanatodyaizento^ IVai 
YaagHoaentBEuigWiifirataawitaad ooed 
it aa an aid to ooBreraatioa.’ ^Sajringa 
belptol toeenwaaliaot’ tiiia jaat dasoribaa 
tiia book; bia dooiaioiia oa^ to oommand 
assent Thoao ivbo o^^oao tUs book are 
Biany^ bat there will always be thoae who 
will bo well pleased with it” Haemg Aaa 
pissoBied oar aathor and his oredentials to 
the pnblioy I wQl leave him to apeak for 
bimaeU in tlw following pages. 

Boox iz, aimov 58.—covzuonrs nrzxno* 
oAxna. 
ccurasEZ. 

Thoae who in the p roaont day are Oonfa* 
dan atadontS) give in^oit eredenoe to their 
teaohera, and hold the anoient elaamea to be 
light; they regardwdiatever worthies and 
sages have spoken as haidag been oLoadiy 
and tboconghly proved. They have no idea 
of seaiebhig into the why or the wherefore. 
Thoio worthioe and aageo, iriion about to 
eommenoe Aeir eon^oeitioiiai ezareised mnoh 
thongbti oeardhing out every partionlar, yet 
they cannot bo oaid to. have folly attained 


to the truth, how miieh leaa wheh apeakiag 
hastily and ahn^y eould they be altogether 
right They cannot in every reepeot be 
right The aiien of that day did not know 
the necessity for investigation. 

Perhaps their idess were proftmiid, difl- 
onlt to peroeive, the men of that day did not 
understand how to investigate. When we 
consider Ae sayings of the wortlnee and 
■ages, from first to last there is mneh that 
is nmtually eontradietory; Aeir sompositiBn 
from beginning to end motoiJly dashes. 
The students of the present day oaanst 
comprehend this. Every one says **Tha 
talents of Ae seventy disdplea of Oon- 
iqeins were superior to those of the present 
Confueianists;” this saying is absnedU 
They regard Confucius as the great ezem* 
pUr, Ae sage whan taaohing his Dootriae 
certainly imparted it to men of rare talanti^ 
therefore say th^ Aero ia this diiferenea. 
But Ae talents of Aa aneients are Ae 
talents of onr eotempoiaiiss; one wib is 
now called a hero^ was oonsidered Ity the 
ancients a Spiritual Sage,* therefore it is 
said that men like Ae seventy diseiplBS in 
the oourse of ages are so lew. Supporing 
that now Aero should appear a sage like 
Confnsiua Aen all the luesent ganeratton 
of stodenta would be diaciples like Yenf 
and Mint; hut aapposug there had been 
no Gonfudus, Aen those seventy disciples 
would have been like Ae pr esen t Gonfn* 
danists. How do we verily this f Beoanse 
the students wiA Gonfudus ootid net 
Aoroo^y investigate (his meaning). 13ie 



J iEl M > ik E ^ 

UQi 08 iitiiz 7 > imatintian inlo ih. MidMM. 
^ tMl. nanrded in mdwrt aathM.. (W^*. 

_ 

A mkdie 
njdliU^vidUrlh. 

_ A.D. 188-193. A poBticfaB ud 
lotkllN. .t alow olthaHw Ap- 
(HtpH*. a &. IUmmI, f. 887). 


■ITS. 


* ShooEing»PartII.,Bk.n., OI 1 . 1 ., A. Dr. 
Lem. ** Oh 1 yoor viriue O Emperor is sasi 
and moesssnt. B is sepe^f spiritiial,** te. 

0.1. Mendiis, B. vu., P. ol, Ch. zxv., 8. 
<• When the sage is bsyoid our knovlagge he is 
called a spirit man.** 

tflH- Ten Yuwi elm osHsd Yen Hwuj, 
and Tam-ynau; one of Ae prinripol diaa^des dl 
Confosins, an adfooate of ednealsDu aa Aa 
pomlar regwMiator. He nnipamiiil In 
and fdakaeaB of perception. 

. Min Ttaek^sn aamad Sun. Ai 

pie whom Confedna hkeUhr mtipmad Ipr hia 
pmityaiidilbar- 
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iftybigi of ttie lagewere nolestmljiiittl- 
UgHde wbenhediaoounediipoii tfae-DooMna 
oad set fortb its mesoing, Im wm miablo 
midily to make it olear; not beiiig ablo to 
ttqpoimd it .readilyy they ought to hnfo 
•ofnired so that he coold haye made it 
manileat; he bemg anahle entirely to ex* 
ftLaan it| th^ ought to haye inyeetigated it 
to the uttermost 

Kaon Taoii when setting forth the Doe* 
trine in ihB presence of the Emperor Shun, 
used snperfioial generalities, instead of 
treating the snbjeet thoroughly. 

Tn* inyeetigated his meaning, turning 
the superiloial into the profound, and de- 
yeloping generalities in detaiL For, begin- 
idng a Beerohing enquiry, in thia ease was 
speaking in opposition, thns sounding die 
depths, and by conflicting remarks making 
■U^ain. 

Gonfnoiust laughed at Tase Yew’s use of 
music snd singing; Tsse Yew sptly quoted 
in reply a saying which Confucitu had uaad 
on a former ooeasion. Now if we examine 
the Btyle of the Analeets we diall oee that a 
large proportion of the sayings of Oonfudn* 
are like the aboye playful alluskma to the 
uae cl musie and ainging. 

Yeryfew diseiples inyestigated this like 
Tme Yew. On this aecoont the words of 
Oonfueins are knote, not to be untied. As 
the seventy diseiples were unable to investi¬ 
gate them at the time, the Confncianisti of 
to-day eannot determine what is and what 
is not the doctrine. 

But the euetom of students arises not 
from the lack of ability, hut from the diA- 

• Eaou Yaoo, B.C. 2266. Ministor 

of Grime to Shun. The whole ineldeiit hm 
to wiU be found in liCggs’s Shoo, Pt. 1., 
pp. 64-76. 

£ Tn, the fiKdiful sad devoted Minisler of 

iht Sinperom Yao and Shun who after the death 
cf the letter B.0.5KH)6 ssecnded the thione and 
.beesme foundsr of the Hie djnasty. 

t Sss Ch. Ghuudos, YoL 1, p. 188. The 
maiUr seemed to eenssie the uppUestka of 
gleet prinetyles to a small epheie of aetton, and 
Em lor Ais* disciple’s irmness we shoidd hsve 
hese another snigiBs. 


eulty of withstanding one’s taasber, di 
questioning sioaety to establish the iiitairing> 
and of beaxiBg unw a ver fa ^ witness to the 
right and wxuig. The prinotyle of investi- 
gathm does not abmlutriy require ns to hays 
been contemporaries tnt^-SM with the Sage. 
It is not abeolutely ne o es sar y for the com¬ 
mentators of the present day to have re¬ 
ceived InstracthNi at the mouth of the sage 
before darinj to give their explanstions. 

And U a question arise as to an ohseuie 
explanation, let ua go back and investigate 
Confomua. -What is there improper in 
that? BeallypoeaeaBiBg wisdom to eifoiind 
the heritage left us by the sages, if we 
att a ck the language of Oonfueins, wherein 
will prop ri ety be outraged? Speaking of 
enquiring into the language of Oonfooios, 
and investigating the obseurities of hia 
style^ I say there are those living in our own 
time p o sa iised of great talents and exalted 
wisdom, who are capable of answering any 
one seeking an explanation of dxAoultiea, 
and by theoe my pieeent day investigation 
deoiding the right and the wrong will eer- 
tainly be regarded with esteem. 

OHAPTBEXI. 

Hang Basked what filial piety was. The 
Master said, It is not being disobedient.” 
Soon after as FanOh^ was driving him, the 
Master told him, saying, ** Mang Sun asked 
me what filial piety was, and I answered 
him, *^not being disobedient.” Fan Ch^ 
said, What did you mean?” 

The Master replied, '<That parents when 
alive riiould be served aoooiding to propriety; 
that, when dead, they ehonld be buried 
aooording to propriety. (Analeet, II. v.) 

Now my question ia this:—Oonfuoina in 
saying Not being disobedient” meant that 
’*not being dieohedient” is **propriety.” 

A filial son ought to aatioipate and earry 
out his parents’ desires, never should he be 
dieohedient to their wishes. Oonfneiua says, 

Not being disobedien t ,” he does not say, 
” lliaobsdieiit to demands of propriety.” 
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WhflB B Lend what Oonfiisiaa Mid, how 
O 0 dd ha ba awidB aa to lha a aan ro y af 
«i not baing difobadient P’’ 

Fia Oh^a aaid, ** What did yow maaa?” 

ThaMaitar lepliad, ^<That paianta whan 
dioold ha oeryed aacwtdfng to yiepmt^ 
lhat whan daad^ ihay ahanld ba buxiad 
to pfopiiaty. If Fan Ch^ 'had 
nat anqnized into it| it foUowa that this 
pbxBsa ^'nat heisg dbohadient’’ aould not 
hayahaanniidotatood. IhatalaiitBaf Mang 
£ did not transaand thoaa of Fan Ck% 
thanfofa in the Tahmia aallad Ltm Fd wa 
find Dsitlior his wacds nor deads. If Fan 
Gh^e did not nndarstaad, is it not alosr that 
B was inoapahla af doing so P 

Wang Woo aakad what filial piatywaa. 
Iha Mastar aaid, ** Parenta are anxioos teat 
thsiz dnldzan ihonld ba aide.'’ (Analeot, 
ILyi.) 

Thiiy Woo, thair fixatbom, waa always 
aanaiag anxiety to hia parents, t her efor e 
ConfiMiQs saplisd, ** They sra anxiosis last 
their ohildiyn dionld be sick.” Woo, the 
firstborn, gays bis parwits nniah anxiety. 
B aetsd contnxyto p r op ri ety. Confneiua 
xeproyhig the ahorteoaiings of Woo answered 
him saying, Parents are anxious last their 
iduidran should be siok.” He ought also to 
have replied to B, ^^Only in the oaae af flood 
or fire may you aet in opposition to pro* 
prioty.” 

Ghow*kiiiig* said, ^^Bestow labour on 
those of liitla ospaoity, bat to the talented 
giye brief ontlines.” 

Tssa-yewt was p o s ssewd irf great talents, 
yet Confnsliis b e st o we d great labour in dis- 
sonrsing with him, whOat cm the contrary 
he used hmity to B, a man of little oapasity, 
thus he entirely oppo$^ Chow-kong’e ideas. 


* ^ ^ ^ Chow, whose prindplet 

end instftntiQiis CoBtmiQa longed to faring into 
pnotiai. Anal. p. 60 note. 

^ ^F* ofiMfwias oslM Tan Too 

waa the aommaiidaiil of Woo. whose peopio he 
■atomed fay the ** proprieties,’* and miwie. We 
hate sheety teen iluri bs possseisd sigsoity 
saongb to SBsfalft him te leplp to Oonfooins. 


la reproying IPs shortoomings be let slip 
the ptineiples of bis dootrina. How was 
it that hia disciples noyer inyestigaied 
tide? 

If ha regarded flie £ as poasesahig power 
and authority, and dared not express all ha 
meant, than he emgfat also merely to haye 
said to Woo, ^^Kot giving anxiety,” sad 
there have stopped. Both were soiona of tiie 
ICoog family, the power and authority of 
both were alike, on Woo he bestowed great 
lahonr, but was very brief with S. I do 
not understand his reason. 

SupposiDg that Confueius had fully ex¬ 
plain^ to £ ^^Not disobeying the demands 
of propriety,” where would have been his 
danger? Of those who were powecfnl in 
Loo, none were greater than the Ke family,^ 
yet he reprehended their having ei^t rows 
of mimes in the temple court. He hUmed 
their chief for eacrifiiang to the T'ae momi* 
tain. He was not afraid of incurring dhnger 
by not holding hit peace when the Ee family 
was sstking an inoreaae of territory unjust¬ 
ly. (Analect, Bk. xte.) But he was afraid 
to reply to £ explaining fully his fuilt. 
How was this? Moreover, there was not 
only one who enquired as to ^ filisl piety,’ 
there was always some one driving him; 
what he said in reply to B expressed neiUier 
the feeliDg of his heart nor the eonvietion 
of hia mind, en this aoeonnt he told Fan 
Ch‘e. 


CHAPXXBin. 

CbnfaohiBsaid ^^Riohas and honours are 
what men desire. If it oannot be obtained 
in the proper way, they du>uld not hef held. 


f E6flunily,onoofdiresgrsotfiuiiilles 


S whirii in the tiiiie of ConfSstes the snUunity 
the State of Loo was giaeped. dreamstaneea 
gATC the Ke the pte-emineiiee end 


SnperisL st^ In the msrifioes, fin. ffadh Con* 
f niMif reprehended nnmietakshly, AnsL Bk. IH. 
p, 18 sad SO. Xlght rows wese for the Bmpsrsr 
only. _ 

t Fot ^ ^ Wwg hM« iMds ^ g. I 
u. Or. traiwlrttain bn .It 
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and meaniiats m wluit mw didilw. 
If H Mumot ba obtained in the proper wnj 
they aboiild not be avoided.*’ (Analeeta SO). 
!niia paeeage aeserta that man ought in the 
proper way (t.e. aoooiding to principle) to 
obtain xightaonsly and ooght not to aedc 
improperly i one ahonld obserye moderatioa 
and be content in povertyi and not be oeek- 
ing to avoid it. When he aaya ** If riohea 
and honour are not to be obtained in the 
proper way they should not be held” he ia 
right, but what ia the maaning of Obtain¬ 
ing poverty and metnneie in an improper 
way ”? Biobea and hcmour ean be avoided^ 
but how. are poverty and meannesa to be 
avoided? 

To avoid poverty and meanness is to ob¬ 
tain riohes and honours; if you do not 
obtain the latter yon cannot avoid the form¬ 
er. If yon aay ^^Obtaining riohes and 
honours; in an improper way” then say 
*^Kot avoiding poverty and meanness.” In 
that ease what ia obtained ia riohes and 
honour; there is no obtaining of poverty and 
mrannoaB. What reason oan there be lor 
oaying ^^obtain poverty and meanness”? 
What he ought to have said is ” Poverty 
and meanneas are what men dislike. If 
they cannot be avoid4d (.^) in the proper 
way, thty should not be avoided. He ought 

hrom the Classics, sKhoogh it will appear that 
WBag Gh'oag ofto sttsnhiis a dtfflsrant sense to 
the passages under discmmon. In this esse JDr. 
IiSgge xemsdiB that * riehss and honour ’ cannot be 
taken as nominative to * obtained * in the first 
danse because the parallel will not bold good in 
the second clauM. Wang Ohnmg adheres to the 
gsamamtisal ecmatrostioii, as dots Ghoo He. 


to aay 'acmidid* instead ol saying *ckimn€d. 
^Obtained’ indieates that something is oon- 
farred on him who ebtaina.' Few having 
the word hewoonld ^obtamed* be 

need? Only riehee and hoaonr are rightly 
■aid to be * oktot n ed,’ Whyeo? Baoanae 
to obtain these ia to avoid pevarty and 
moannaaa. 

That being the ease How are poverty and 
meannaaato be avoided in the proper way? 
By regnlating tiie parson and aeting en 
principle; entering on oAoial Hfe, rank, 
emolumenta, riohea and honours are obtain¬ 
ed. To obtain these ia to avoid poverty and 
meannesa. How 'then are poverty and 
meannesa avoided in an wproper way? 

When one ao abominates poverty and 
meannaaa as to beaome a rapadons villain, 
eolleoting and asisiog goods and money, 
arbitrarily osnrping official position, this is. 
an improper (noprineipled) way. 

Since the seventy disciples did not make 
any enquiry about this, oar present students 
also do not know how to investigata it, 
therefore the meauiug of tiiia saying eannot 
he explained, and its composition cannot ha 
analysed, which is to aay that Confucius 
was unable to expre ss himielf plainly; 
again the meaning of this saying is obseure 
and its st^e inexplicable, that is, the idea 
of Confucitia was to show^that^ha could not 
make plain all his thoughts. 

His disciples did not enquire into Hiis 
the man of to-day do not investigate it. 
How is this ? 

A. B. HuTCHurson. 
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GEOGBAPHICAL NOTES ON THE PEOVINCE OP 

KIANGSL 

(Continuedfrom V6L F/., page 322.) 


nABDure op thb raoynroB as coxfabbd 

W I T H 0XHXR8 SOB XtTBBATOBB^ CBLl- 

BBATBD OOLLBOBa, MBS, BXC. 

Tlie proYinee of SanagBi has oontiibiiied 
uiuh wssUh to the literatute of Chiaa., and 
her aathttf hold a prominent podtion among 
the writers of past ages, espedally of the 
Song dynasty. And if the literary standin g 
of the j^rovinee at the present thus may be 
judged by the number of degrees odhred for 
eoiQpetitio!ii at the provineiai examinations, 
we find Baogai takes a foremost place 
amongst riie ei ght een proTinoes of the Em* 
ptre. First of all oomefl Chih-li with 229 
degrees, then Cbtkiaog with 99, and tidrd 
Ifiangfli with 94 degrees for Kd^en-ehip or 
Kastsrs* degree. These figures are taken 
from the Bed Book; hut since the rebellion 
the numbers hare been inoreased at most of 
the prorinoee risited by the Teipings, in 
order to eneourege the study of anraent 
eiandeJ . Uteorature^ and the limit for Eumg- 
m was raised to 104 degrees^ not facluding 
the 18 meondaiy MLA. dogrsei, eelled fie 
iriiieh aYesegea about aeYtn degreee to 
eaeh depertment. The examination for Hie 
dtgrea of Si-jen takes pises trisnnially, he* 
five the litemy shaneeBor at the proYinoial 
examination hen at Han-eh*ang, wbere^on 
an aYecage 17,000 eondidatea p r o a en t 
a>lt«i to eesqnti for theae honoeB. The 
psslimiMwy examination for the grade of 


Siu-ts^ai or B. A. are held at the diflhient 
departmental examination halls bef<m the 
literary ehaneelkr, a fixed number of degrees 
being allotted to each prefecture. The num¬ 
ber allotted to Yatious departments will be 
found in a separate table. A glsnoe at it 
will aflhid another instance of the Yalue aet 
upon literary degrees, and how much Chi- 
neae will do to obtain cmo. It may also be 
doubted whether any other peo^e would go 
the length of oontribnting money towards 
assisting the roYonue ofiloen out of their 
embarrassmente for the sake of obtaining an 
additumal number of literary degrees lor 
annual competition, in recognition of their 
loyalty; but during the late rebellion such 
contributions were repeatedly made, as well 
as those for the meintenanee of the milit ia 
and gunboat foroe. The contributions, it is 
true, are not altogether Yolnntaiy, for the 
offleials expect the people to aid them, and 
OYon call upon the rich to do so, when a 
fiAsnoial crisis takes plao% but there is no 
law eompelling them to mske such oontri- 
butions. The amounts of the suhseriptfama 
eoDected by the inhahitaiite of difiBacent dit- 
triots is not stated in the snnsls, but as the 
limit has been raised from 1,365 to 2,075, 
we may eonolude it was eonsiderable, sad 
one esnnot say less in praise of such puhUo 
^iritednesa than that it it, at least, worthy 
of a good goYsniment 
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The first raw of fig^tires in the TeUe shows 
the number of degrees allotted by the Bonrd; 
the seocmd tbe isereeee granted by imperial 
iaraur for ammal oompetition in reoogiiilion 
of the loyalty and good servloes of the peo¬ 
ple ; and the Ihiid row, the total number of 
d eg re es odBraed for oompetition during oer- 
tain years instead of adding to the fixed 
number allotted to eadi department, whieh 
degrees can only be oompeted for during one 
year. Doubtless many districts which haye 
subscribed liberally to the Shann famine 
fund, will be rewarded by an extra degree 
to the fixed number for anftual competition, 
or by fire or more degrees being granted lor 
cue yeera’ oompetitaon. 

The military degrees hasre been inereased 
eorreepondlngly, says the new edition of the 
snnale, but tiie details are not giyen. 

This seetion of my pa^er would bo inoom- 
plete witiiont a notioe of the celebrated 
eoUeges of Kiang-si, oonie of whieh ate of 
great antiguity, and looked upon as elirinee 
of the muses, to whieh pilgrimages are made 
by hundreds of students and scholars. One 
of the most ancient scats of learning is the 
Ur famed eoUege of the white Deer Yale, 
which is ritnated to the nortia 
el the oity of Nan-kang on the westsna 
ahoras of the Po-yang lake, in n gorge at 
the base of the Fire Venerable Peaks of the 
Lq mountains. This paoturesgues site was, 
en HiB anthoiity of the Annals, selseted by 
the brothers Li, named 

Po and fihih, naares of I^o-yang, who 
osme to Kiu-kiang-fu during Chdng Tnens’ 
zeign A.D. 785-806, and sequestered them- 
sdlTes in this romantio qs>t to pursue 
thsir stndiee. It was these two brothers 
who reszed a little wlute deer, and not 
as Sir J, Daris states the sage Chu 
Hi, which followed them whereerer they 
want, bmioe die two became known as 
ss w y, or doctors White* Deer. 

, During the reign of PSo Li, 826-26, Li Po 
became sub-prefect of jEUang-ohow, as this 
place was then called, when be built a 
terraced payiUeii, conduoied the mountain 


spring to it, and planted trees and fl ow er s , 
wheranpon the locality beoame known as 
the White Deer xale. In Sheng Yuen’s 
reign the first school was built by Id Po 
who assigned certain lands for its sapport; 
and a professor (Kiu-kiug) from the Im¬ 
perial aoodemy, named Li Shen-tso, was 
appointed principal of the ooRege, which 
received the name of the LQ Bhen uat io ual 
academy. At the oommenoement of the 
Bung dynasty it became, so to qpeak, an 
inoorporated college, and its Um» was not 
less than those renowned seats of emdition 
the 9ui-yang B|| (Honan) Shih-ku 
5 1^ (Shen-si?) and To-ln |||^ ]||| 
(Shan-tung) colleges. Subaequently, iu 
T^si-ping Hing-kwo’s reign 676-83 it was 
dignified with a seal of office, whioh was 
brought from court by a professor of the 
isqierial academy. For 20 years there 
appears to be a blank in the history the 
ooUege. In 1,003 orders were veosivad to 
renovate the buildings, snd to have images 
of ths sages and worthies plsosd in the 
ooQege. About 1,008, tbe butoriographer, 
Son Mien obtained permission to 

retire from the public service, and he seleotsd 
this vale to pass the rest of hm days. 
Forty years latsr Sun Mien’s son Sheo, 
who was viee-prssident of the board of re¬ 
venue, went to the same spot where he 
ereoted a aohool, ohiefly for the instmetba 
of his own brother; but to encourage learn¬ 
ing, he invi^ students from all pacts, to 
whom he aUowad liberal stipends. Tbis 
aobool was named the PaiJu Shu 
For a period of a oentury and a quarter we 
are left without information as to the pro¬ 
gress of the ooRsge; but there oen be no 
donbt that during this long interval it was 
entirely destroyed; for we find it recorded 
that one of the first sets of the illuatriona 
Chu JBS, on his anointment to the prefec¬ 
ture of Nan-kang, in 1,180, was to reeon- 
struet tbe oollege; and from this pariod 
dates the seoond hiitory of this soheol of. 
philosophy. Tablets were also presented to 
the oollege, bearing the elassios engraved on 
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itofift from Um mperial aatogrmplr; aiid« u 
if to odd to its iamOf th6 reoiiwiMd aolioUni 
Ziuk ToB-^Uing ^ Zau no’-ehong 

Ttih^ehih 

went there to etndj and difconrse. Large 
and valnable aatignmente of land in Kian- 
eh^ang-fa were made for its anpport, and on 
Chn Hi^s departure from Nan^kang ha made 
a donation of 300,000 oaah, with which 
inm a hall of rites was erected, and imagea 
of the sages and worthies placed therein. 
In Xia Bing’s reign 1,206-24 farther addi¬ 
tions were made to the hnilding, and 400 
mote of ground added to the collegiate lands. 

With the downfali of the Song dynasty 
eame the destmotioa of the ooll^ for the 
thiid time. The inTading Hoi^gols raced H 
to the ground and sequestrated aQ its lands, 
and it appears to haye been left in mine 
for 150 years, as no mention is made of ite. 
restoration nntil the Ming dynasty. It so 
happened that the wood reqnired in the oon- 
stmetion of the palaee at Hanking to 
he obtained from the Lli shen, which took 
the entters past the rains of the celebrated 
oollage, and thns the old site was rescued 
from being lost to fatnrity. Just sixty- 
eight years after the a4ioe8sion of the 
Mings, it was restored to its pristine gieat- 
nem hy the prefect of Han-kaag, Ghai 
Pn-pn who raised a snbeerip- 

tion to acquire the old site and reconstruct 
the building. Bach succeeding e m p e ror has 
paid some tribute of respeot to thia ancient 
seat of learning by building bridges across 
streams leading to its approaeh or by assign¬ 
ing lands. In Eia Ting’s reign 1.460-56 
the prefect rebuilt the bridge poetically 
naased the JUCtoun-^tao Kiao^ 
was extended in 1468, by the literary chan¬ 
cellor Li Ling, who also added to the sol- 
lege lands and presented H with saerHIcial 
▼essels. It was at this period that the 
eminent scholar Hu Chtt-jsn was made 
principal. In 1472 another costly bridge 
was added to the grounds hy the ehanorilor, 
who also obtsined a grant of 870 mow 
of land. 


The troubles which had befallen the IVit. 
la TViNg wore not yet at an eod. In 1560, 
the grand secretary Chang dm-didag ^ 
aAmied that the sehoob eoeouxage 
the teaching of heterodox dooteinaa, to 
suppresi which, be urged the demditioB of 
erery eoUege in the empire, and foremost 
of all this ancient academy. Ita doom 
■ee m ed aeeled, and itedestructioii ineritablo, 
when luokiiy the gorenior SKao Jui ^ 
reprsoented that it wia protcoted by 
an imperial charter, and thus sayed it from 
its fate. 

To what extent Chang’s adyica was acted 
upon ia not s t at ed; but it is eyideat that 
the old ooUego dwcUings ware pertially 
deeteeyed, as in 1564 we ind the superyis- 
ing ocnior Tseu Tuen-piao ap¬ 

pealing to the throne lor permissioa to 
restore the place, whi^ had been greatly 
injured and eompletoly deserted the 

studeots. Byen the storks, says the writer, 
which for centuries had built their nests iu 
the woods at the hack of the collego took 
their flight, on the oommencement of the 
persecution, nor did they xetnm until three 
years after ite lestoritMn had been acoom- 
plishcd. 

fitnee that eventful period little infarma- 
ticu is giyen of enflleicnt interest to warrant 
traaecription. The number of hutldiiigs 
erected hy the emperor s of the present dy- 
uaaty are detailed, but it would lengUisn 
this paper too muoh to insert them hers. 

The college is stiU occupied by a large 
number of studenti who profess to be ad¬ 
herents to the eciiool of Ohu Hi; hut it does 
not appear that in past or present thnss the 
college or its students haye eyer exercised 
any great moral or social influence in the 
empire. I am told there is no ourriculum, 
tnd that students read any orthodox litera¬ 
ture they Eke. 

An(kher yery celehratid old college, wUeh 
must not he passed oyer quite unnotieed, is 
the Oooee Lake oollege mmmm 
Situated about flye uiilee nor^ of tim aity 
ef Yuen Shan, on the hordere ef the Ngo-hu 
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or 6 oom lakfl. The exact age of the college 
ia not stated, but we are told that it became 
reeogxiised aa an imperial educational insti¬ 
tution during the xeiga of 8hun-yu A.D* 
1341. Oha-hi and hia friends and awodates 
th. Brathm Ln 

itndicd and discoursed nere, which was 
enough to make the place sacred in the ^es 
of hie adherents. But Chu Hi did not remde 
here any length of time. He eould not agree 
with the Brothers Lu cn some pbUosophieal 
eontrotersy, so gaee np teaching at the lake, 
and went to the Wl^te Deer Ysis. Lu Fu- 
fcftd hia hiother were thus left sole 


patrons of the ecdlege, which appareutlj 
flourished equally with Oiu^i rival school, 
and its name became as renowned in future 
agea. The building is still standing but 
fam all acoounta it is in a sad state of 
disrepair. 

Chow lien-hsi ^ ^ gL wa. til. 
founder of a college in this city (JCu Kiang), 
but nothing is left, eTsn to indicate the sile 
where it stood. 

The TU Chang ^ 

Nandiang is also eited as one of the noted 
seats of learning iu SoangsL 

H. Eorscs, 


THE BALLADS OF THE SHI-KING. 


Thwe line, obdm to b« aa oaaily aa poMi> 
bli Btoaal tnoalatuma of tho b a i ll at U of tha 
8ki-kmg. IfonoTW, aaoh liiio of tho ori- 
giiial js le p a aa antod by one Use only of 
trandatkin: andaaoh line followa the Msie 
of the oorreeponding line <rf the Chiseee. ‘ 
It has been attomptod to eouTej in the 
tranalation the eneot anonnt of hnmonr, 
exultation, or dM^ to whieh theonginal 
ehateotere give exproMion. So anUtioaB a 
aet of aima oonld hardly be enooeaafal: yet 
the trandator> ia ao eonxinoed of tho tme 
poetry oonteiwed in the 8hi-king balieda, 
that he xontnrea to anbnit them, in thdr 
oWn aimple garb to toe aatoetie ear of toe 
foi^ oritiio. It weald ooonpy yeere to 
pnblieh in toe Stmew tceailetlona of toe 
huiigxade of aonge oonteined in toe 
himf. A aeleetian will tberefoie be made of 
too moot hanwmiona; toe othera may appoar 
■eme other time. 

V. W. X. 


No. 1. 

Aa toe o op r a yrwee 
On toe liver ait, 

So toe graoefol laoB 

Hae her manly mate. 

Am toe eoy maiah'Soifnnf 
Hare and theia do peep, 
So toe giaoelul laaar 
In hia.wakeful sleep. 

But be aaeka in vain. 
Blooding ni(^ and day. 
Ah mat Ah me! 

Tearing reat away I 

Aa toe 0(7 mairih-ilowir 
OhcMMii here and tone, 
SotoogmoefnllMh; 

Be in tone with her. 

At toe 0(7 marah'tonnt 
0.theiod boro and toor^ 
So toe giaoefnl laaa, 
Balia DOW ring for her. 
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No. 3« 

The ban I gather 
Scarce fill mj pail; 

Ah 1 my gentle lotd 
In that ooortly trail! 

Toiliiig np the orag. 

Worn out my nag. 

Let me dram that gilded goblet tberci 
IhuB to forget my tender oare! 

ToQmg up the hill, 

My horse looka iU, 

Let me drain that hom-eiip onr there, 
Thua to forget my sonowiiig oare 1 

Toiling o*er the etoiiee 
My hone mere bones; 

The aiok driver by. 

No h64>; bat dgh! 

[This ballad is a covert alioflon to the 
missiy' of the peo^ (horse) and the o fli o ials 
(driver) onder the tyrant Chow^ sang by the 
Princess Howki daring her hosband* s absence 
at Court] 


No. 6. 

Like the slender peach 
With her flowers red-hot, 
So speeds the bride 
To chaste room and cot. 

Like the slender peach 
With her fruit in bloom, 
So speeds the bride 
To chaite cot and room. 

like the slender peaeh 
With exuberant leaves, 

So speeds the bride 
With her v ir gi n slaves. 


No. 9. 

Sonth, towen one tree, 

Here rest not ye! 

The maid of Hang 
Is not for thee! 

Ye dare not breast the river Hang! 

Ye dare not raft the Tang>ts8*kiaag! 

In the stately wood 
Ay! oat the gone! 

As ths bride wends home 
Feed the bridegroom’s hone! 

Ye dsre not breast the river Hang I 
Ye dare not raft the Yang-tes-kiang I 

In the stately wood 
Ay! ohp the weed 1 
At the bride wends home 
Ply the Ineky steed! 

Ye dare not breast the river Hang! 

Ye dare not raft the Yang-tss Eiang. 

—^Xhis Cde repreeents the hopeless 
nees of a^iiing to the hand of a Boyal 
Prinoeee.] 

No. 10. 

Along Yew’s banka 
As the brash 1 dove. 

Ah! where my lord ? 

Sad, hungered love! 

Along Yew’s banks 
As the stumps I cut, 

Lo! here my lord! 

He forgets me not! 

As the bream-tsils flash 
Bo C^oxt passione fly, 

Let them seethe away V 
Our saviour’s nigh! 

[Ar.2f.—The last stansa oontains a covert 
•Unriim to the approaohing downfall of the 
tyrant Ohow and the triumph of Prinee 
JFfti.] 

(To he ccfUMttMdJ 
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TEANSLATIONS OP CHINESE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

I. CHILDBSH’B PRIHEB. 

{ConUmted fi-om V6L VI., pof/e 3S0). 


T. GOCTIL omoonuL 

Tim MomurMs rnnanoin from the* 
IDmgrmn pemi) Ch^m, i§ Hrected to^ 
woBnk U*—Otktm lepgomnte apriag. The 
lord ol waalriiid on the throne reaembtee the 
eonne of netue^ wMeh begins in spring. 
Li re pr ese n ts the sofiiih, or light. The 
Book of Okeagee sejs: The Bmperor rales 
the woildt taming towards light. 

Out freat oPoer’t emreuee were epud to 
eidmg to the Meaeena mtd waakinff the aun. 
—The History Book aeyi: CSise Ting, in the 
Bong ^dynesty, memotxelised the Bmperor 
saying: Qiaiig^ ChOn’s asiaaioiito CShkisn 
Hie has enhenoed the eoantiy’s r e s o o r ees n 
handredldd, end be nrny now be ssid to 
here added to hoefon end washed the son; 
ycmr nmjeefy administers the giidle-rieer 
and peldds-moontain oeth^f end snob nm- 
taal eonfldenoe between ptinoe and sal^eot 
has nerer been eqoalled in any age. 

The three eorreeptmd to the three 

terraeea ohose.—The siz stus in the lower 
part of tiie dippor go in pairs, and foim 
three snooeoam stepi^ whish areoallsd the 
three tmaeas. The upper terraoe is the 
adnislsref Kfemnd dea&; the middle, the 
m mi m irnM ir of fonk; tho lower, the minuter of 

The Lmigcjfteareoirfeepondatotheeediaea^ 
eapne ehoos.—The ps in eees Kwsn T*ao in the 
after Han dynaaly begged the oOoe of Lang 

*d.D. IISO. iBrnheak^fexit. 


for her eon. The Emperor relneed, eaying: 
The Lang (^ioer oorreaponda to the sodiaeal 
signs above, and goes to mis over a hundred 
h.* If he is at fault ite people soffer the 
evil oonseqaent upon it. 

The Frime Mhnater^a ojfiee %a the higheet 
rfcM: the Board of Ojfioe M^uata amd eaU- 
matea.^To estiinate,—to measnre; to ad* 
jast,—to halanos; memiiing to estimate msn 
•ad regnlate their plaee. 

The Board of Oj/toe had a heaamfa offcer 
or great honaurahk goeemer: the Board of 
Baeauae had an earihia ojfioer or great 
manager of elane ; the Board Betea had a 
aprinfa offorr or great ganeral eaperior: 
the Board qf War had a swnmisr’s ojfieer or 

great manager qfhoree: the Board tfPumehr- 

menu had an aatamtCa ojteer or great 
manager qfroguea : the Board qf Worhe had 
a wmter^a qjflcer or great manager qf wante. 
—The boards all mnginate from the 
ofloss under the dumf djmasty. 

The oenUaldepu^qf the metropolitan een-^ 
aoraUuatermforthemeUopolitanoenaor: 

the inner qmH eehotara ie a term far the 
memhera qf the Imperial ooedsmy.—The 
iinpsfisl eeedemy of eohobre ie eitusted to 
the north of the fihomi and Hdanhwi h a ll , 
and ie rigidly private and seeret. Here are 
kept the oAoial orders and leeorde of all 
pieoeding dynastlea. Hence it is ca lled the 
** Inner Penoils.’* 

» 884 miles. t B.C. 1188-888. 
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Heaven^$ messenffer is a eulogistic term for 
an Envoy* — Keayea^u mesMOger meuis the 
envoj of the Son-of-HeaTeii of the eoimtrj 
of Ctdnm* 

Manager of the aceompiiskmants is a ret- 
jpeeffiU term for a Kbationer *—Dnriog flliAn g 
Hwan’i reign,* the echool of eteteenieii was 
changed to the snperiixteiidenqy of atatea- 
laen; later pn it waa again ohanged to 
the management of aooompliahiMnta 
Daring the reign of ChHii Kaagf it vaa re- 
daoed to one Hbationer and one taskmaster, 
the latter being anbordinate to the lomier* 
The (Aoera of the Han djnaaty were bonnd 
bj the ceremonies of the period to poor out 
a libation before drinking wine, as a token 
of respect to their predeoesaocs; hence the 
term libationar* 

Ta Fu4^ai is an appeXkOium for the IW 
i^ang.X ^ Ohu-shi for the Sim-an.i^ 
The officers at andienoea in fo r m er tlmf^ 
called the 8lbi-an a Ohn [Pillar] Hia-riiih, 
beoanae his place waa between the piUara of 
the Audience Hall, and ffie name a^ezista 
Easig~peh and Esn Msu are the names for 
the attendant Jfiwwfar#.|| Mien T^ai and 
lAsn Mien are names for ike p revmeial 
treasurer. The Tsung^hih is oaUed the 
great examiner qf literature, and ike as-^ 
sietant commissioner is eaUed the Td Mien 
-Fk The marquis qf a ChUn and the earl 
qf a Pang are respee^ names for a pre¬ 
fect. The aseistant Ch&n, or second earl, 
cn^eulogietie and elqgant terms for t^ 
ant prefect. The Chun Governor and the 
other chariot are terms for the eub-prqfect. 
~The after Han dynasty eatabliahed the 
**cdhar ohariota^ whieh oontinnad for agea. 
The anb-prafeota, in Icdlowing the Ta^s* 
riiihf to the boaida, oeoiqpied a wpaiata 
eharioty heiiee tiiey were called otiier 
riotia 

* T*aiig dynarty, AJ>. 097^. 
t EinpMa Wa, T^ang dynasty, AJ>. 685-680 
(a porti<iii of her veigB). 
t Viceroy, 
i Governor. 

1 Treasmer. 

IfPiefeoL 


&-A and Chai-skih are panegyrical terms 
for GovemmeiU messengers. n*M-shih and 
shipherd qf a Chau are two names for a 
Chou magistrate. Spiritual prince and gra¬ 
cious father are respeeffkl terms for a Mien 
magistrate. Country officers msan eouniry 
gentry. The agricultural cfficcrs arc ike 
!Pisn OAgti.-—An officer who incited oulti* 
ration. 

Level seat and lofty platform are both 
terms for psopls qf official family .—Level 
meana even, meaning that the official elaseoa 
in governing the country strive to be fair. 

Beneath youT flag, both elegant terms ap- 
pUed to military officers.—^The flag is the 
pennant which is waved to direct the army. 

Graded afficuds are divided into nine ranks. 
—Grades, or steps in rank. Government 
offieera, or goMrio name lor all offioial people. 

Official Lediss have also seven grades .— 
Educated gentlemen are the ofloera; their 
mothara and wives receive the title of Ming 
Fu. Gradea, atepa. 

The fir^ rank are called P/hgin; the 
seeond rank are also caUedPu-fSn; ike tkurd 
rank are catted Sksrgin; ike fourth Kung- 
jin; the fifth L-gin: ike sixth AngSn; ike 
seventh Juf tn. Ladiee^ p a t en t s qf Utls are 
called golden fewer ordMUMiess.—When 
Gh^ Ming quitted the oourt he arranged 
an offiee of offioial titLea where, hy the 
Boiperor’a command, all the ladies of Gie 
first rank had to use gdden flowered game- 
paper and two embroidered silken hangiags, 
and a washing town*’ was devoted te the 
glory of their relationo. A waahing town 
amana that the tazaa were applied to their 
waahing pay. 

The announeement qfthe suveeeqfid senior 
wrangler ie catted the red clog jsetsia.—The 
Later Notes of Sayings” has it that the 
Wu Tu Hilla of Sai Ohew are all red, and 
the day is red tod. Bat how ooold eUy be 
used as a iastaning aaalP pcobaUy it waa 
used to colour the stamp. 

The Emperor XHn-yttmn* qf the Pang 
^y^ty used a golden bason to cover the name 
• AJ). 716-756. 
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Sung Sgnmxtg mnghg^d a psati $top^ 
per to Ub emurn^B wunUk .—^Tha Somlm 
Manacoh of ttxe T^aag djiiagly always wrote 
the naiKe of his' premier before issoiii^ his 
One day he wrote TsHd lin’s 
name, with others, and eoreted them with 
a golden bascm, and meeting the heir ap¬ 
parent, [afterwards] the Pladd Monarch,t 
coming in, he said: Who is this premier 
thiitk yon? The heir-apparent said: If not 
Ts^ Lin, then Ln TsHing-yfian. The 
Emperor said: *‘Jnst so*” For both men 
were looked up to as [likely) prenders, so he 
knew it. The Tme Monarch of the Sung 
dynasty oredited [the statement] that a 
message had oome from bearen, but, fearing 
Wang Fan wonld upbraid hunt aent 
for him to drink, and, when merry, pre¬ 
sented him with a bottle of wine, saying : 
This wine is ezeeedini^y fine, and is for the. 
use of yonr wife and sonm When he got 
home and opened it, it was all beantifiil 
pearls. Of oomrae Tan dared not say any¬ 
thing; bnt, eomidering that Ten was a 
eensor, he shovld baeo declined it. 

A gekUn horse, aJewdU hull, terms of 
TMpoeiJbrtko high an Imperial 

aeodsffttmen.—The golden horse gate was 
the offieera^ hmeau m the Wei-yang palace. 
The Emperor Wn had the image of his horse 
!]^yQen cast in copper and i^aeed et the 
Bureau gate. Hence the name. When Su 
I-bhienwae reader, the Emperor wrote on 
jcd dlk with hla own nnperiel hand the 
following fonr words as a notioe. *^The 
jewelled hall Bmw*’ and preamited it to 
the eeademy to hang up in front of the 
jewelled hall its importanee ihould be 
known. 

Thaxad Biraomar and iha Uaek nmlrsfis, 
irtBigma ■ of tka prefae/fB dignilg^ —The Em¬ 
peror Kingt of the Hen^dynaoly ordered 
ihci the two red sUeomera ahonld be held 
before a prelbot and one before a magis¬ 
trate. 

• A.p. 998-lOSS. ; B.C. 156-140. 

t 766-766 Oldh T4. 


Tha Z*at^ «r MdM tde tllMstrimis lord ^ 
ids red oknmhars ike prefeei is oaOed ike 
great guardian ^ike geOow halL —^The pre¬ 
fects of Wu* hariiig i^aendy had their 
efflees deetroyed by fire, smeared them over 
with Hen-yellow.t 

Tkepr^eefe emohBmeuU are two thaueand 
kundred^weigkt; the prefeofe huTBee are pia^ 
bald with fioe oolourB. —^The Emperor Silanf 
of the Han dynasty said: Eqnable govern¬ 
ment and fair justioe are what tranquillise 
the people’s bomesteads, and obviate the 
noi^ bickerings of perpetnal fends: those 
who ean attain ibis for me, thoee alone are 
good two dumsand hundred wdghts. Good 
means virtuous. Two thousand peeuls le 
the emolument [of rioe] eilotted to a pre- 
foot^s rank. A prefeot is often oallad Five- 
Horse. A piebald horse of throe eolonrs is 
called a Tfaree-Flowor; one of ftve a live 
ilowar. 

To make a tour ofmopeetimfor ike Bm^ 
peror is eomplmantarUg called a pacifying 
tour. • Mounting high towarde Ids sun w a 
form of wdd wwMn g to onde ojfieial sd- 
teaguee. The find arrieal at omde poet is 
calleddeeconding from the ekarioi.^ begging 
leave to retire from office is called looeening 
the eaek .—^When liu Cheung in the alter 
Han dynaefy was prefect of Hwui-kH, on 
leaving for hia new post, dve or nx eldert of 
tha 6han-yin town send him a hundred emna 
as a present, and said: Since the illustrious 
prefect deeeended from hie obariot, the dogs 
have not barked, the people have been no 
pohoe; now, hearing you are abandoniag ua, 
of oourae we will see yon off. Again, when 
li Pdi in the T*ang dynasty'wae district 
magistrate of Ma-eVaag, a tablet was 
ereeted on hia departoie saying: He was 
fhared before be desoended from hie chariot, 
he was beloved vrhen be bad desoended. A 
saahisaband. Tote^iste go bade. It 
fMruk that those who retice from oAee 
uslooee the cord wbioh earries theiT eeal and 
go home. 

* Modem Kiang-sa, Ae. t B.C. 76-46. 

t A Chinese eolocr. 
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T%$ UrfM and PHngi^hmn meem 

tJkmiatreamreriso/tkerankqfihB mndant 
fmtdal lords: a hlaok boH and a eogp&r md 
nmm that « nmgUiraU and cor^ 

remand to the ancient territorM earls asui 
barons. —The Tso Hiang sajs: The modem 
blaek belt it like that of die aaoieot terii- 
tones of eaxls end beions; a oopper eeel 
meens a oopper stamp. 

The eunuchs see to the restrictive rules of 
the harem ; hence they are eaUed harem o^- 
cers. Courtiers aU stick a tahlct m ikeir 
sash: hence they are called sash stickers .— 
To stiekf->to insert Sash,—^a girth; mean- 
ing that ih^ inserted a tablet in their 
belt. 

W^hen 8kuh4s*ao was'mmieter to the JBm^ 
peror Kao* of the San dynasty he esea clerk 
o/ihe htffe. —^Knife-writing is writing upon 
wood or bamboo, whittling the same with a 
knife to reoeiTe the ehaiacters. 

H&k-psn,t minister to the San Ssnperor 
WUf if a truth was the minister if the pe^ 
pie. —Of HOt-yen in the Han dynasty It is 
said that he was unsparing in Ms dennneia^ 
tions of men’s fanlts. The Bmperar said: 
There were <<People’s mnisters” in anaent 
times; men like Yen resemble them. 

Shao^eh admiaistered prince WMsi go^ 
vemment^ and was in the habit of Umny 
under a sweetcrab-tree; qfler generaUcne^ 
in their find recollection tf Atm, would not 
permit the tree is be fitted. —^The Book of 
Odes says: The shady and spreading erab- 
tree,don 0 toatit,donotldlit; it la 
Peh’apUee. 

KHmg-ming who had edniity fitting Atm to 
he the Monarches deputy^ took up hie abode 
in a hsUqf straw. The then Bmporor^ out 
of regard for Am ittuetrious reputamon^ made 
three vieite to hie hut. —KHmg-ming ia the 
same person as Ohn-ko lisng. Ability to 
sot for a monareh means abOity snffidsitt 
to be a monareh’s oonjutor. A h^ of straw 
means a xeed-oot. The then Emperor mesns 

* Founded the Dynasty B.C. 906. 

f B.C. 160. 

t B.C. 1281*U85. 


linPsi.* **Fnigrant” repntetion means a 
good rspntalieii. Liang lired sedndedina 
read-oot In Kan-yang. Pai, out of regard 
for hia repntatioa, wished to eonsolt him 
npon the greet sAdrs of the empire, and 
personaDy yisitod him three timea before ha 
sQooeeded in obtaming an interriew. 

The fieh^hcad colonel^ speaking qf Lu 
Teung-^tads unbending nature. —^Tbe reoord 
of Lost Faets says: When Lu Tsnng-tao 
was CSolonel he did his duty legally and 
ihmly. The people of his time him 
the Ksh-heed Lord, because the diaraoter 
Lu is [eompoaed of] the oharaeter Fish ahote 
[and the oharaeter Son beneath]. 

The hoon^Oompanion premier^ rqfire to 
the want if ebiUiy shewn by Lu Bwai^^ehen 
when m power.^Lu Hwai-ahftn in the 
X*ang Dynasty islt his oiq^ty to be nn- 
eqnal to tint of Tao TViing,t and was 
afrsid^to take the risponaihility of Ootem- 
ment: people oiBed him the ^^youngman 
who at least knew how to eat’^ 

ITaiiip Tch^yumg woe called the young 
blachprincc. Chao Pirn in the Bang dynas* 
iywiucallcdbyhiecontcmperaricethe iron^ 
ficed Cmsor.—The Book of History says; 
Wang Teh-yung was oonOdemtial miniitar 
in the first year of CUh Ylant of the 
Yuan dynasty * and, when he died, the 
offieer Kien Yttan-ehieh, who had gone to 
wish the Emperor a long reign on his 
birthday and was standing with thersetia 
array in the GonrUyard, waa pointoi out by 
Bio Tan, who requested the Usher to say: 
ths young Blaek Prince has some habk. 
When the Emperor beard it he forthwith 
appointed him his new Oouneillor. Chao 
Pien of tiie Song dynasty was notsfraid of 
denounoing the proud and great, and hia 
tonea ware *awa-iaq^iiing: Asy sailed him. 
at the eapital the Qensor. 

Liu KHean in the San dynasty pun i e he d 
<As people umh rush whipe^ being a 

« Founder of Ibe Minor Hin Dynasty AJI* 
290-m 

t 8 m ond of this paper. 

t KuMai Khan A.D. 1264.1995. 
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did] mmk Lra wm » 

Biagiitetoy^nd vfad » nub-whip to flog tfa» 
pooplo with, bk ohjeofc Mng [not to hurt 
ft am but] oulj to shuM thorn. 

Boh^ Ch»mg- 9 hm wa» oo AoMt VuU hs 
thr 0 ¥> mmt&if [mk tk$ rioor] wktn k$ had 
uHdarad hU hor^B *—^Trodithm mjo that 
Chiuig-ahoii wai ono of the pnreit 
men in An-ling. Bvoiy day when ho wa- 
tefod bis bone in the rioer Wei, bo thfow 
in three eaib. Ho Lieii did the oaoie. 

Li 8hm*kan wpcks aai piainljf and/oar- 
Imfyj coiled thBpkamx 

jereomuty m the lun. Chmng Eang in the 
Sen difnaUg had no privaU mo4m m hie 
demmciatione^ and denemced auir^ht rapa^ 
eume and enui rukre *—^Chang K a ng in the 
Han dynaaty wae a ceneor; going hie ronnde 
aa iaapeote of morala he bmied hie ohaikt 
wheels at an inn in the oapital I^yang, 
aajiQg: When then an jaekala and weleea 
in offiooi why go after foxes and stoats? 
Thereupon be entend the imperial Court 
and denonneed the genenliasime L i a n g Ki* 
and bis brothcra for their illegal d oing s. 
^Jadsals end wolrea" is a metaphor lor 
nnaompalons offioers. Phim the tune of 
Chhi Sid4iangt the oensara el the T^ang 
dynasty wen ell timid in remonstrating; 
hoi when Song Ch^im-hiia was the pnmier, 
Li Shen-kan was a censor, and his remon- 
atranees wen compared to the oryings cl a 
pbosnlx in the sun, meaning ftai they wen 
of so ran a natan. 

I%e people oeereeepleaeedwith wl Tin^fe 
poeerfoneoi that they uneneeee^fnUy endea- 
wared to detain him : tAo|f mrs lo dieyueted 
with ^ mapietraU 8ide rcpaeitg that they 
could mat get rid him gmddy enough.^ 
T^teg Tn was prefeot of Wn-diing, and 
gorerned benevolently. The day be kit the 
people clung to his boat and aeeompanied 
Urn &r SOQ Is t in their anxiety not to p^ 
and to him: we oan’t keep TAng Yu 
and could not gel rid of 8le. 

« AJ>. IfOdrs. 

t AB. SM-eea, Uimhea for Mdmce. 

tlOOndlsi. 


IFAen Lien Fan wte prrfeet of 8hu^ the 
people eang of kirn me J&s pantabeneJ'--- 
When lien Fan waa prefect of Shu, in the 
Han dyneifyi he abrogated the iGstnctioni 
on the use of fire. The people then com¬ 
posed a song: How unole Lien has come we 
hare no night; how can the peo]^ get slong 
with petty netrietioiia on the nse of fin: 
formerly we bad not even a jaoketi but now 
we have five pair of trousers. 

When Chang K*an woe prefeel gf ftl- 
yang^ the eare of reheat grew two aperU^ 
Chang K*an was prelect of Til-yang in the 
Han dynasty and governed very wdL The 
people sang; The mulberry-trees have no 
extra boughs,* the wheat-ears are two apart. 
The is that eadi stalk had two ears 

of oom. 

When Lu^knng woe magietrate if Chun- 
meUff there appeared the prodigy of a tame 
franeoliH under a mulberry tree: when Kuoh 
Sih woe prgfeet gf Ping^hoWfX the heye 
met him with bamboo Aonss.—Lu-kung en¬ 
countered three prodi^ea; the tame pheasint 
beneath the mulbeiTy-tice was one; b^fs 
shewing a kind Iwart, a escond; the locuik 
not entering his district, n third. Tame 
means not Irightsnsd. Kwnh Hih, in the 
Ban dynariy, whose otber name was ffi-hoo, 
wss prefect of Ping-chow, sad did n great 
deal of good for die poiq^c. Subseqnendy, 

when he re-entered the dktriot, several 
disAlwysinri Mm on dm load, riding bam¬ 
boo berses. 

«M-,« Ite-oMn’. MU fnitt • MTMT^ 

Th. B(Mk «f ffirtoty 1 . 7 .: 8 s> 
ifc Kwi,( M.]^U)y.4 8iM“y6 m 

Mlt OTpirin t."'**"*! utd tMd: Thii ii . 
MOtintuil ran of lude. 

St^ma,i **» iT * •“ **• 

Buddha sf tm thouumd ftmdim. — Dak. 
Wta’. BMW WM Kwio,, aad U. iMoiid 
nhrn>. 4 Jiflt. Md he wm ennoMad u tii. 


* 1... MMt «C that «. vmA fei Uw 
wfcleh ein,l<v MT l^y* 

f In tb. nodwn SM-nsg-n. 

X Th« mote* Chtegte-fa. 

J SMmmm, dwnt AJ>> 1080. 
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dak» of Wte. Ho wm pramkr to Tttui- 
yia/ and bio Tirtoo ploooed tho people’s 
heaxt. They arranged a eoorifioe to him en¬ 
tirely of thdr own doing, in which nearly 
ten ihoosand families took part. Henoe the 
term Buddha of ten thousand families. 

ThephtBnix tot I fiof roost upon the ihorn^ 
imporiinff reepedfor ike mafpat^ial ahilify 
qf K^iu-JUang^ Wh-pang woe planted all 
over with peaeh^Jtewer$f the government of 
the magistrate P*an-ye. —P‘an-yo, in the 
Tain dynasty,! when magistrate of Ho-yang, 
ordered the whole district to be planted with 
peach-trees, so that it got the name of the 
flowery district. K*iu Hiang, in the after 
Hant dynasty, whose name was, otherwise, 
Lan, and whose seoond name woe Ki-ohi, 
was a constable in the P^u magistracy, and 
did good serrioe in guarding the town. The 
magistrate, Wang Hwan, heard of this, And 
promoted him to be chief clerk. Hwan [af¬ 
terwards] said: ImproTement has taken plaee 
in the late adminiatratiott of this town wi^ 
out any orders bdog giren; hoTO yon done 
this without acting in the spvit of a hawk? 
Hiang said: I prefer the phosnix to the 
hawk. Hwan thanked him saying: The 
thorn is not the tree on which the phosnix 
can roost, and a hundred U% is not snffieient 
scope lor an able man. Thereupon he le- 
oommended him for a magistracy. 

Liu J?icn, m aneient times Ifagistraie qf 
Kiang~Ung^ turned the wind and extinguieh^ 
ed the ^mes.—When lin K‘nn was magis¬ 
trate of Kumg-ling, there was a disaster 
from fire. K^nn bowed low towards the 
fire, thus toming the wind and stopping the 

• Song djBsafy, the Bmperor Chih. 

t AJ>. M>419. 

t A.i>. ss-m 

teSsBike. 


fire. The Emperor cent lor him and arirnd: 
My offioer, what great strrieee hare yon 
done tliat you should hare snob power? 
K*nn said: It was only a chance. The Em¬ 
peror 8ai4: Theee are the words of an elder. 

When *Kung Sni* was preftet qf Po-Act, 
he made the people sdl their swords to bug 
oxen. Lying in the ruts and etinging to his 
ehariot, the people under the Han dynaety 
made desperate effbrte to detain earl 
Eerl Pa was prefect of Lin Tang. 'Recalled 
by the Emperor, the pcofde dung to hie 
ehariot and lay in the mts, deriring to keep 
him another year. 

Clinging to Ms whip, and holding on to 
his stumps, the clerhs, in the f^ang dynasty^ 
saw Yao TsUtng off with tears in their eyes. 
—When Yao Ts'ungt was ordered to Gonrt, 
the clerks and peot>lc crowded weeping to 
his horse’s head, and, Imlding on to his whip 
and stirraps, would searoely let him go. 

Theee are ineianoee qftirlHOue government 
deserting qfeong, hence their reputation has 
become illustrious. —During the Hau dynas¬ 
ty the prefecture of Pb-hai suffered from 
famine, aud brigandage oommenoed. The 
Emperor sent Kang Sui, os prefect, to restore 
order. When Sui reached the bounds of the 
prefecture, be gave orders that no briganda 
ahould be arrested; the brigands, delighted^ 
eame to meet him with kniTCs in their belts 
and awords in tlieir girdles. Siii exhorted 
them to sell their knlTcs atid buy eelres, to 
sell their swords and buy Uno; to devoto 
themselTes to agriculture and their rcgnlar 
duties; to return from eril to good ways. 
In one year the prefecture was restored to 
order. When the Emperor heard of it, ho 
aaat for Sui to be oaptain of the guard. 

*B.C.78^7. tBee'AiKf. 
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PEBKIN WABBBCK IN CHINA. 


^Tho iooidenti oompoBing the following 
•tory mftj bo in hmuq oecepted «t striot- 
ly truo. Tho gtii«ral oiitlinei thongh not 
tho minor deUili, of the events referred to 
Imre been noHeed in the European news- 
fKgwu nt Hongkong. 

A worthy ooiii|de« peasants living in a vtl- 
Isgenntiar from VooohoWy of the snrnnme 
d Wang ( ^ )t were the happy parents of 
n«n eallsd tian-yi ( ^ ^). or, as his 
Boae might be translated in English, Mr. 
Xhrea-prine^ea Prinee. This prename waa 
aomawhat a mianomer, for, as will be seen 
farther on, he had no piineiples at alL His 
paimta died early, and yonng Wang waa 
left to fight his way in the world as beat he 
eonld, for the personal estate of hie parttila 
waa sworn to at a merdy nominal sum. 
From what we hear, Wang’s repntatioxi in 
his own village was not of the highest; ha 
waa too laoy to work, and in fact was looked 
upon by all xeapeetaUa peo^e as a ^'loafer” 
aadn ^*iia*er»ilo-wael” who woold eoma to 
nogood. He was, aeothers have been before 
him, a prophet without honour in his own 
eonntry, and he was, therefore, perhaps wiss 
in dsCsrmining to change the aoene of his 
labours, or more aoooratel j, of bis lasincsi. 

In the Spring of 1377 he migrated to.Can- 
ton, where he found empbyment as ** man- 
at-aU-wark” in one of the Buddhist temples 
on tha White Gbnd Uilla. Alasl even here 
ha was still iweewyrie. Xhs priests bore with 
himfor soamtiiaie, but at last tamed him 
ant of Ua aUtiatfam an the trampoiy charge 
of bsing not only iaoorrigibly lasy, but not 
sf the mffTft* *"***** moral charaoter. 


He sstma to have laft Canton neady pen- 
nilese, for when next we bear of this erratio 
genius he was begging hb way on foot to* 
wards the north of the provioee, so poor waa 
ho that to keep body and eoul together 
was the utmost he eould do. The ordinary 
iuxnriee of a Chinaman were beyond his 
means: he eonld not even master the few 
aash necessary to pay the barber, so his hair 
grew long all over his head till he dibred n 
anspieuMU reaeniblsnee to a Taiping fsbd.* 
Oneiaoident of his overiand .travels which 
we.are able to record shown that he still 
kept an eye alive to the main ohanea. 
Merely, no doubt, to vary the monotoDy of 
hli joamey, ha robbed a folfow wayfarer of 
seven atone lions and a atona image of 
JTaOii-ym, the ^od do a s of' Mer^. It will 
be saan in the aeqnd that he made good nsa 
of what would aeem to be at the first blush 
somewhat ambarrasung booty. Wa must 
leave Mr. Wang for a whila, however, m 
order to iotrodnoe some fresh personages. 

Pises aux dames. At a village called 
Chi-shui ( s*). ^^ansj^oious waters,** 
about 10 miles from Chbo-chou-fo (user 
Svratow), thats lived a osrtain Madame 
Crh*3n m. who nnitad the profoasians of 
nun a^ witch. About fifty years of age 
and blind, she cannot have poa i ei e e d 
many personal attraotions, yet aha had 
a little adisHs of admirers, whom die 
may have f asointted by her msgloal, if not 

* One of the distlngaisl^ amika el a Ihi* 
plug was his long hair, whiob ha allowed to gmr 
ant of contempt for the olosediaTea tent Is of 
the Maanhn djamty. Hence the Tairings wsra 
alnO'esiUed Beheli.’' 
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hj lier penonal, oluurmi. At my rate 
thoj ware deTout belieTen in her powers 
and yidded implicit obedience to her be¬ 
hests. Last year the spirit of prophesy oame 
i]^on her in the month of Norembery and 
she informed her followers that the Goddess 
of Mercy had appeared to her in a yision 
and had warned her that trouble and tribn- 
latlon were to come upon the wroldin general 
and this port of China (Swatow) in partion- 
lar during the ensning springy and had at 
the mme time indioated the measures to be 
taken in order to avoid the uniyersal roin. 
These consisted in the building or procuring 
of a boat of peeuliar make, being oonstmet- 
ed of three boats lashed abreast, (an evident 
advance on our channel boat the Ceuta- 
jya,) whieh wae to be ealled, by command 
of the Mercifiil Goddess, the Triple Wetk^ 
4 e(^” and was to be anchored in the river 
with a spring on its cable, ao that when the 
general smash was imminent^ Madame Ch'^ 
and her votaries would only have to step on 
board, make for the aea and sail to happier 
shores. 

On hearing this revelation from the lips 
of their prophetess, her followers imme¬ 
diately set about obeying it. Among these 
(I 7 a eoinoidenoe whioh would be almost 
incredible were it not for the unimpeachable 
■onroe from which onr information is de¬ 
rived,) were two brothers of the snrname 
Hnang one celled Tso-ohou 

Make-boat,” and tim oGier Tso-ohi 
^|[^), Make-oars.” These two undertook 
to famish the Triple Wonder” boat as 
required, and in a short time it was riding 
at anchor at the piece indicated. To fill up 
the days of grace before the expected oatae- 
trophe, there were daily services ou boerd, 
prayers, fastings and joss-pidgin” gener¬ 
ally. The more lucrative trade of fortune- 
idling wae also plied by Madame Gh‘dn and 
attracted crowds of credulous peasants from 
Ihs ndghbottrint Prayers and 

fastings were harmless, hnt fortnne-teUhig, 
as we all know, is tantamount to obtaining 
noney undsr false pratencee, and its pcao- 


titioners aze rognes and vagabonds. So the 
anthorities interfered and sent Madame 
Gh^ and her (literally) crew to the right¬ 
about. The locality reeumed its usual 
peaceful mouotony, and the ^^Triple Wonder” 
ewnng empty at its anohor. 

AiTaiis were at thia stage when Mr Wang 
of Three Prinoiplee, laden with his stone 
liona and his divine image, tramped one day 
into the village of the ‘^Auspioious Waters.” 
Here he heard the story of Madame Ch^n 
and her boat, and burned to make the ae- 
quaintanoe of each a kindred spirit. There 
■seme te have been no diflioulty about the 
introduotioD, and Wang had speedily added 
to his eirole of iutimates not only Madame 
Gh'in but also her dupes,—we beg pardim, 
we mean, her dieeiplaa. His lions and hie 
goddess of mercy excited great, ouriomty. 
How had he oome by them? As regard^ 
the goddess of mercy, that waa soon told. 
While passing thronghawood an evening 
or two before, he had noticed a strange glow 
in a eertain thicket. Determined to see 
what this meant, he searched the oopse and 
found this image of the goddess, around 
whioh a lambent flame was paying. Onpe 
the image had passed intohie possession, 
the radianoe died away and the image be¬ 
came as it wae now. 

As for the atone lions, well, that wae a 
longer story. They had belonged to the 
Imperial Palaoe at Peking. He bimseU was 
ncme other than the unhappy Prinoe 
haiang j^), say, Felix Fortunatus,” 
elder brother of the Ute Emperor T^nng- 
ehih.* He wae detested by the two Bm<? 

* Whan the Emperor Helen Ft^ died. In 
1861, a oertain Prince of Yi and bis foUowera 
eeiaed the person of the yoang heir and pro-, 
ehdmed him Emperor, with the style of Oh*! 

Heiaog (j|^ J^)» fbemeelTes lo Ibnn the oabluee. 

Thie little plot was spoilt by a coiq> cTftat 
arranged by the Prinoe of Kong, in eoneeqaenee 
of whioh the Prhiee cl Yi and hla lofiowm wve 
beheaded or banished, and the style of the new 
Emperor's reign was altered to T'ang Ohih. 
Our friend Wang would aeesa te wish bis bearem 
to beHere that there had really been a Piiiiee 
called ch'i Haiang, elder brother to T*ong Obihi. 
However by the rule, ligi^ adhered te, m eon- 
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pmiM, who wifhed hift younger beotiier to 
iplign; aooofdingly one doy he was put alite 
into a ool&n, and oarried away to aa imU 
morUm horiaL Ho eontriTed to make hii 
eaoape en roufo axid had Mon ooUeoted am 
amy, oouuting aome adherenta among the 
aemben of the Imperial Family. Ho 
mandied at the head of hie troopeonPddng, 
with the'purpoee of eeating himedf by foroe 
on the throne of hie illoetrioua aneestora; 
vn&rtanately hia army Waa attabked and 
jjgpmedl^—atigerl Being left with- 
ont aq^rt he had fled and m ad e hia way 
to thia ndghboiuhood^ with nothing left 
tall of hia lof^ origin hot hia aeTon atone 
liona* 

Thia waa the artloaa tala whieh Wang 
ponred into the ears of hia ^pathiaing 
aaditort. They aaem to haTe aotnally be- 
liered it, oonviiioed perhaps by the inefrag- 
able testimony of the stone Hons. At any 
rate fils Imperial Highnessi (or ihould wo 
aay, HiaMajea^P) waa installed on board 
the ♦•Triple Wonder,'* and hia touting 
atory wae spread all ow the oountry aide. 
Our Celestial Perfcia, the ai-dmmt p«inileaa 
wanderer, in blower. The 

peasants brought him sqppliea of proriaiona 
and money, till at last he thought it time to 
aaanme Ae atate befitting hia Imperial 
lineage and high deltiniea. He fumiihed 
himeelf aeeotdiiigly with Tarioua artiblea 
whioh no Imperial pretender should be with^ 
out; to wit, a eedan-chair, richly earred 
with fire-elawed dragons, embloma of tho 
Imperial dignify, and lined with dragon- 
ombroidored aatin; he alao unfurled his 
Imperial standard, bearing hia name on one 
aide and the inevitable dragon on the other. 
For a bodj-^tuaid he aeleeted a score of hie 
foUowere whom ho armed with moaketaand 
dremed in gmgooua attire; on aome of these 
ho beetowed rod, on othem Uue, button^ 

temify with which Imperial Princes are named, 
Midr a name aa Ch4 Haing (Jj^) h ah 
InpomiUify; iMieovir Haien Ftog bod eify 


eameati el favours yet to ocmo whan ♦♦ tho 
King should have hia own again.” 

In the meanwhile aealoua adherents were 
q^reading hia eauie in the country round. 
Unfortunately it spread just a thought too 
far, for it came to the ears of the mandarins, 
a nd one fine day a body of soldiers made 
riirir appearanoe a^gaide the ♦*Tri^. 
Wonder” and arreated H. I. H. Wang, 
Ch‘6Q oud tile othcT oooupanta of 
the boat, who seem to have offered little or 
no resiataneo. Brought before the authori- 
tiee at Ch^ao-ehou Fa, the Imperial c l a im a nt 
affeoted a haughty demeanour befitting hia 
rank, and for all reply to the questtona put 
to him, reiteiated the story of hia high Urth 
Kik unmerited miifaortnnea. Furnished 
with an amulet of wondrous powar (doubt¬ 
less a gift from Madame Ch'fin), the aeveceat 
bambooings had no effeot on him. For 
right days and nights he was snbjeetad to 
the inost vigorous diseipline, hut his lofty 
spirit remained unsubdued. At last the 
ezistenoe of an aini}let waa suapeoted, and, 
to counteract tiie bhann, he waa amaaied 
with the blood of a black dog,—(this is aobar 
fact). The effeot waa apparent at the next 
bamdxxiing. The offipring of a line of Bm- 
perora Unhbwed and eon fo aa o d the unao- 
phistioated truth: hia origin, hia Ufa aa a 
templa-ooolie, hia theft of the atone liona 
andalL .OHamletl what a falling off was 
therel 

little xemaiiia to teO. He and hia ad¬ 
herents wore aant to Canton for triaL Wang 
waa eventnally beheaded, and the others 
punished more or leas severely. 

The ease made eoma stir in the province, 
and to. allay the popnltf exc it e m en t u 
riiyming prodamarion against aeditioiiwaa 
iaeued, of whioh the following version waa 
published in a reoent number of the Shang¬ 
hai Crisstiol JBrnpir^. It forma a fitting 
finale to the not nuoasantio epioode of 

Perkin Wari>ebk in China.” 

ye people, and hear, and guide pe your 
steps In the right way 1 

Biriilllfla apart from Wrong: tUaiaamasIm 
tohaed. 
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WjpQiBg eBonot omtwaM hamenim 

tlieFBiUifol ftndFilkl; 

Once posted the portals of Wrong, tile fa In 
peril indeed, 

m-doars, eoFeting gain, bora of la^ been inoiling 
to aril, 

Soma take the “White LQy** name, 00010 
that of ** Mjiiad Laws,” 

Names with intent to begnile: “ Oateo of Boon* 
ty,” or *• Waters of Hecrran; ** 

Anarebj-ploltiDg they Join the aosm of tho 
mud to ^eir oaoae. 

Theirs are the aoToerera* spells, the man sdasor^ 
ant out of paper; 

They dip the wings of yonr fowls, aerer the 
qnenes of your men. 

Long have they larked on the hordars of Kin,* 
of Kiangsi, and Y(ie>i,t 

Thinking to fan into flame Taiping*! dead 
ashes again. 

They must be cruahod end ihair sehamea; al¬ 
ready the means are preparing; 

Able oiBciaU e’en now move on the traok of 
the foe; 

Piefeoia and Magietratos all aasiit in the aearbh 
for the rebelB, 


* iji. Fahlden prorinoe. 
f Knangtnng provinoe* 


Yodnq^nibidadybawBiol ho aol h^gniled to 
yonr woo. 

Leal ye unknowing ahonld anffar we pnhliah this 
warning beforehand; 

Qidmaaa, atfll gaillliai remain; eizing, rspant 
e*er too late. 

Wlllhlly if ya lebal ba aors ja ahall paridi as 
traitm; 

Brotheia their hrothars moat yield, fkfhara 
their eons, to their fata. 

8aa than, ye hrothars and aans, tint aoeh rsmain 
faithfol to dntj. 

Deaf thoogh Didoysdty lore lightly to foflov 
her oonraa; 

As for the headstrong in guilt, ye most etifla tiia 
voice of alTection ^ 

Yield them to justice atra^t-wey: vengaaaea 
ia doe to the laws. 

Therefore ye people give ear I Seek yonr good 
and avoid your ondoing; 

Close is the mesh of the law: fools with Uo 
perils who play! 

None ean retnvn from the grave, and Hfa is no 
matter for trifling; 

Clear ia the warning wa give. Hear ye, and 
haaxiiig, obey 1 


6 . U. B. Futmib. 


SHOBT NOTICES OP NEW BOOKS 

AND LIIEBAEY INTELLIOENQB. 


Chinese OrnHhahgy ; Les oiaeaox da la China 
par. K. rAbbb Armand David, IL G., 
ancien misaioiiaire an China ato. at M. 
B. Onstalet, doateur an Soienoe eta. Avaa 
nn atlas de 124 pkmohaa, deasindea at 
lithographides par M. Amonl at coloridea 
an pinoeau. Faria, Q. Kanan, 1877. 
R. 8vo, yiL, 573 pp. 

The last oonneoted work on the birds of 
China was Swinhoels aatalogna in the Fro- 
caedinga of the B. Zoologioal Booiety for 
1877; it comprised 675 species; hut was a 
aim]^ list of namaa with notaa on tha 
qf&onyma and tha gaographioal dlstribntloni 
giving deaeripCionB only of some new apaoiaa. 
For the deaoriptioa of tha many ijpaa peon* 
liartoCaiiimthattiidanlliadtol^ up tha 
aoa tt a ra d notes in tha diffarent Zoologioal 
pe rin d ia a l ^ aoBkaof which are not aaqy of 


aoae«. Baoidea, many diaaovaries had bean 
made sinoa 1877, oUafly by David and 
Swinhoa thaaMalvaa, aim by Frshavalakl 
and othara* Thus a new oatalogpe of tha 
Chinese birds wag a great want, and the 
public must ba doubly indebted to tha learn* 
ad authon of the above work for anpplying 
it, at it is not a aimj^ list, hat gives for 
each bird a detailed deeeriptlon, remarks oa 
the habits and the geographioal diatribation, 
occasionally also the Chinese name and for 
124 of the moat oharootariatia typea beanti* 
fully axaooted eoloored lithographs, llanj 
of the birds are hare d^oted for the first 
tioia. among thoae tha principal oi David's 
diaaovaries in tiie West of China and tha 
borderlands of Tibet. 

Tha list annmerates 807 apadas bbaervad 
ia China proper and tha naighbonring pailn 
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«l ISM ■ad.lbogoBft. Of Abm Meat 
i|poln Europe; 14d Chiu has ia ooimiiaii 
irtth PelMretio, 249 with Soothem Aaii. 
249 are peouliar to China, Tix. 42 to the 
North, 149 to the Booth of Chhia, 58 to the 
barderiand of Tibet The moot nomeroue 
liadlieeaxtthoieoftheBapaoee(66 qwoite}; 
and the Bykids (67 sp.) of whioh 90 are 
peonHar to China; there are 49 'ipeciea of 
finohee and ^anowi (Friogillids) willi 16 
peooliar tjpea, 24 of the pheasant tribe of 
whioh 20 are ezoloairely Chineee. There ia 
alao a remarkably freat number of wood- 
peokera, IS, with 12 forma peculiar to China. 

Although the liat ia probably not oomplete 
yet, and eapeoUlly the geographical dia-* 
tribution 4d the birda of China haa to be 
Btndied more oloeety yet, the work ia a TOiy 
careful and highly aoientifio oompilatum of 
all wc know on the Omta ainenaia at preaent, 
and ita publication will be haded with great 
aatiafactioii by all that taka an intereat in 
the natural hiatory of China, eipacially by 
thoee atudenia of Chineao omithotogy ibid 
reside in tiie East It will aaTO diem the 
Uonble cf leeurring to a whole library for 
the identifkation of a aing^ bird. It is to 
be hoped that the work by making the study 
of Chinaae hirda a muoh easier tadr than 
before will promote the taste for ornitho¬ 
logy among the reaidente in Chiu and bring 
snore labourm into the Bald where there 
ia 80 muoh to be done yet. 

On the Brat desultory pemaal of the book 
I noted the folkwing details whioh may be 
worth moatkning 

No. 22.-—ifynils cjupa FaU.—The aufbon 
that the eeatarn form of Tawaj 
Eagle which Bwinhoe diatingaiahed as Ayiila 
aamzenaia, ia not a oonatant raiiety and ia 
in the eoeamon apeeiea of AqnOa 

elaiiga. 

Ho. 149.-^£Mtiit HpJioiiooinmf, deBorlhiid 
hf Oabmii iA 1878, ia tih. mom tpeett. 
vldoh Dnii Md Swiaho. anoMudj mMf 
Lulni aujor (. tUlwrlMi duik^ 
ia tbdrliata. 


«• 

foondad on on. ^w im ea ft«n Awj, i. 
identiflrd with Lonia. nMgniiwtria. 

No. 183.— trieobr. I pm- 
onnd . ^eoimoa of this pretty littlo fl/. 
eatcher m Tiontna in opriof, 1878; the 
Chione noma ia here msnn. CiU. 
tan^^kkumg^rK 

No. 283.—The name of tlie Ghineoe Seng 
Tbmeh, of wbieh an ezedient {detnre ia 
giren (pi. 56), ia ebanged from tienoodiop- 
teron aineuaa into L. Hoamy, beeanaa of the 
easy eonfuaion with another Chinese Bong 
Thrush, Oamilaz ainenaia. The intiodua- 
tion of the natire name would be\ rery 
aoeeptable if David had only olioeeo a dif- 
fmnt orthography; hoamy fur *hu-mei la 
not a very happy trauaeripiion. 

No. 527.—David doea npt agree with 
Bwinhoe in the identifloatum of the North- 
CSiiu raven with the Japanese Cbmia 
JapomtHsu, but maintaine it to be the seme 
u the Eniepean CoruuM Comr. I may 
mention here that a specimen from Kalgan, 
wbioh eeitainly did not look like our eom« 
moa raten, wee oonddered to be Cbmiii 
Jepamnm by Professor Oabank in Berlin. 

No. 597.—TheHagpieeof ChiUp at well u 
those of Japan, Siberia, Turkestan and Per¬ 
sia, am aeeording to our authora all ideotieal 
with our European type In ^ite of aoem 
alight variatku of ookuring. The namae 
of Pica aicdk, japoniea^ Uaeapicra^ Are- 
iriana and others am all referred to Pfaa 
osudais. 

No. 590.--About the oommon ringed 
Pheaaaat, Phackmmc iarfuaiuSf David re¬ 
marks, that he iariines to ooasider the PA. 
JkrmoMmaid FonBosa, PA mongoHomc and 
iacigmc of Western Mongolia, PA da cefklwt 
and SHadcm of Bonth Weet Chin% and PA 
ecfctcokr of Japan all u elmpk varietka of 
Pk.iorquaia$t eepeoisUy as the riaged phea- 
mmteof thediffiventprovineeadiattageod 
deal from aadi other In the farm and tha 
dimenakna of thaeoUar and in some datnOa 
of oolmniag and thu leapaotiTdy approub 
ona or the other of the above ao-oalkd 
upeeiv. The phoaeante of Bhonri end tha 
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8 ouih<*imt of Ohina haTe a odUar greallj 
reduoed ia file and form a tranfitum to th6« 
PA. dmsoUaiuM whioli baa no ooUar at aQ| 
while the speoimenf of Fahhien eooneet the 
Formosan race wiUi the continental ^pe. 

Ko. d02.—^The aathora mentioii that the 
Bankira fowl, OaOtu fsrrugin^ui^ ChneL, 
which has been ohserved in Hainan, proha- 
hlj oocars also in Kuangsi aoeording to 
indioations hj the Chinese. 

No. 644.—^The only mention of the ooenr* 
rence of Storks in China was hithoto made . 
by David, who saw eome near Takn and 
referred them to the European Cieonia aiba^ 
and by myaelf in my list of the birde of 
Qbihli, where I also mentioned the storic ns 
C. alba because I had only seen, not ex* 
amined epeoimena. Bwinhoe^s new tpedes 
of stork, CVoonia BoycianOf diaooyered in 
Japan, has dnee been observed in Eastern 
Siberia and by Prshevalski in Mon^iolia. 
David therefm thinks it probable that the 
North China Stork ia the same ^edea, not 
the European one. 1 was fortunate enough 
to proonre a specimen near lientain this 
spring, and can now confirm David’s snp* 
position. The specimen agrees with Ciconia 
Boyciana in all the partionlars by which 
this qpeoies difiers from Ciconia alba, via., 
the greater sise^ the brown, not red hill, the 
stripe of naked sUn round the eye. Small 
floeks of Btorks pass North China every year, 
bat stay here only a very short time. 

No. fi58.—Of the Gddwits the anthore have 
Xmose Baueri [wmurepygialu Cbnld) and 
krse^stOr. Bat the true Enropean godwit, 
LknoM megoapbala whieh paasei the 
winter in India, oecara also in China. 
Great floeks of them are to be observed near 
Tientdn ia spring. The Ghlneee name is 
’hnsag-cha 

oandifiAff. David 
says that he has seen only one ^sdmen of 
this Stilt or long-legged Plover, and that 
Swinhoe never met with it in Cfiiina. It is, 
however, common enongh near Titeitdn and 
Taka in spring. 



No. 876.—^llie European Little Stint, 
Tringtt minuta LeisL, which the authors do 
not menti 9 n, I have observed near Tientsin 
In every spring during the last three years. 
It is sailed here eh'iaa-rh-cha, 

i.s. sparrow snipe. 

I have also observed (in April, 1870) 
Tringa afyina Linn, near Tientsin, another 
species to he added to the list. 

Both these species of Tringa have been 
identified by Professor Cahania in Berlm. 

No. 890. — Hydrophananm ehirwip^B 
(Seop.), the Chineee Sacana, a decidedly 
southern bird, is also by our authors only 
mentioiied as occurring in the aouthem pro¬ 
vinces of China. This spring however I got 
a couple of this beantifiil bird Which had 
been caught near ^entsin. 

Neither Swinhoe nor David mention the 
Ruff as forming part of the Fanna thiensls. 
I procured a speoiatan of Raff in Tientsin in 
spring 1878, whieh I cannot in any way 
distinguish from our JfacAsfss fmgnax. It 
was considered a great rarity by the Chineee, 
and no name for it seemed to he known 
among them. 

Among the ducks I miss the bluewinged 
teal, CyoM/opUrui querqvedkla^ whieh Is not 
uncommon near Peking and ISentriu and 
which has been observed (by Radde and 
Sohreuok) on the Amoor. The Chinese call 
it pai-mei-ya-tsS ** white- 

eyebiowed dnbk.*’ 

0. F. voK HfiLunjcosw. 

I%a OornhUl Magamne —March 1878. Lon¬ 
don : Smith, Elder A Co. 

One of the ablest English writers of our 
time, a man of world-wide knowledge and 
repntation, Mr. VT. 0. Palgrave, in an ar¬ 
rive on ** The Tkree (Sties’’—Hongkong, 
Canton, Macao—paints a hrflHant hut faith¬ 
ful picture of what British enterprise had 
done in Hongkong, the public buildings, 
the roads and Gardens, the long ranges of 
warehouses and almost oountlom shipping of 
Victoria: the oordial geniality, refinemont, 
education, and hospitality, of the Britiak 
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MerohautA. AU tliis lie trathfaUj dee* 
etibee, and then lie adds, as a reeident who 
has not boon n b o b u r v a nt^ a few soggestiyo 
paragraphs. 

Sneh is Hongkong; a pictaxo eheqnerod 
to miimtenoss in detail, uniform in general 
colouring, and that oolouriog English. Ex¬ 
amined howoTor, more closely, and with the 
^ of a reddont rather than of a traveller, 
a farther eharaoteristic, hardly perceptible 
indeed on the surface, but existent imme¬ 
diately below it, and extending downwards 
to the lowermost layers of Colonial life, 
comes to view. It is the deep demsreation 
line that sunders the entire oommnnity 
into two parts, a line not less real beoanse 
at first nght nnapparent, agnlf all the more 
impassalde beoause not dug by law and Or- 
d i na n ee, but by enstom and instinot On 
the one side of this social gull are the 
English, with a few, by no means the ma¬ 
jority, of their Enropsan oompccrs; on the 
other almost all those included in the gene¬ 
ral designation of ^fbreignen’; but espe¬ 
cially the Asio-Portnguese and the Chinese 
natives of the land. Years of a common 
home, common pnrsnits, common interests, 
have not for social intimacy and domestio 
intercourse, hardly even for mutual know¬ 
ledge of each other’s characters, habits, 
and modes of thought, brought the Briton 
and the Chinaman one step nearer to each 
other than they were when the flag of 
B^tish Sovereignty first waved over the 
island thirty-five years ago. Between Eng¬ 
lish and other nationalities the division is 
not quite to rigorous, yet the barrier-fenoe 
exists, and as yet gives no sign of weaken¬ 
ing at any poiiit. Something of the kind 
may be observed in many other British 
Colonies of the Old World and of the New; 
hnt in none 1 believe, is exdusiveneM car¬ 
ried so fair as in Hongkong, where oireum- 
stapces, many of them beyond the oontrol 
of the Colonists themselves, have promoted, 
and in a manner rendered inevitable, a con¬ 
dition not otharwise wholly uncongenial 
0 the Bh^ mind. Ihme is something 


to be said in its favour, sometbing also In 
blame. • . • 

** True that a diveraty of ideas, of eas- 
toms, wide enough to make the one rseo 
at first sight the seeming antipodes of tha 
other, separates the Briton and the China¬ 
man ; nor can we wish it done away. little 
indeed, does a nation gaiu->-mueh, inealeu- 
lably muoh, does it ever lose—by abandon- 
iug its ways for the ways of the alien, ita 
usages for his usages, its fashions lor his 
fashions, its gods for his gods. Histoij in 
this, through all her pages, reada us only oas 
lesson, and its latest illustrmlami is no fnr* 
ther from Chins than is Japan. But tha 
fusioU of mutual advantage, el good leelingy 
and of kindly interoourae is not lem possible 
than benefii^l; the more so that the glaring 
but anperfidal unlikeness between the Bri¬ 
tish and the Chineae typea oovers much of 
deeply-seated real reaemblanoe, nay, in aoma 
regards, identity of ohsraeter. And jn this 
fnaion it is for us, the uninvited intruders 
on Chinese territory, to lead the way. Maa- 
oheeier goods and Opium are excellent 
things of their kind, but honour, joatioe, 
good faith, and good government are more; 
of these, unless England be indeed untma 
to her imagined self, we have plenty and 
to spare; these too we ean in oar bms- 
sure oommnnicate by a policy not wbollj 
summed up in vm^as’and ^Ounboatsto 
the lore.’ 

<<But on onr own national soil, within 
our own waters, ^Hongkong lor the Bmpiie* 
should now beour devioe. Blaewhsxe, even 
more abundantly than here, we have mer* 
eantile relatioiis, mercantile intorehaage, 
mexeaatUe duties with China; why not hare 
at least Imperial also P Why should not the 
* Floweiy Load’ be to ns in due p r o ees s of 
time, not merriy a market lor our goods, 
but a reeruituig ground lor onr nationality, 
lor onr armies, our navies, our entetprise, 
our maaif<dd life? Wide range for our 
imperial growth, and its starting point, so 
we know ita true bearing, is shesdy made, 
is no other than Hongkong. Boro on 
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6 Ui gnmady or preforing it hy oxehuigo of 
perannent reaideiioe to their own^ what 
Unden tlao oxteniion of Biitioh 
nghts, the eqoalisetioii of British law, the 
friril^;eo of British oitisenihip to the 
OUoese iodwellm of the Ooloiif f Better 
enrely nil^eots than aliens, union than diei- 
flien* Is Bngland too weakaniothertonnrie 
other f^dren than thooe of her own 
womhB Are her means too restriotad to 
adopt P Do the cords of her tent admit of 
no lengthening^? Chn her heart onlj fear, 
not be enlarged to the gathering of the 
abnndanee of the Sea? Idle fear! Union 
ef empathy, of feeling, of thonght, of par* 
poee will Irilow close on unity of national 
ezistenoe; and Hongkong may—^we hare 
bat to will—prore the first link in the 
golden band to bind in one the Tastest en- 
ecgiea of tba East and the West, China and 
Btaglaad.^’ 

These an golden words. We would but 
nar their eibet by adding any refleotioBs of 
Ofiir own. Bat we oamiot refrain from add* 
lag the eanieet hope that present and fatnrs 
nders and legiriatets ol Hongkong wcnld 
always deal with the interests of the alien 
pepnlatum of Hongkong in the spirit of this 
tras Bn g li i hman , Mr. W. 0. Palgrare. 

ANewBMotd 
of a Yoyage Round the World. In 4 
eols. By Li Hwei, H. I, M. Maritiine 
Costoms. Shanghai, 1878. 

A lady’s letter is sometimes said to have 
iia gist in its postsoript The gist of the 
book onder reeiew lies in its preface. In¬ 
teresting as this book is, gfriiig the shrewd 
o b es mti ons of a Chinese gentleman who 
after tismlling. round the world writes to 
fnmUi hie coontrymoa with a sort of 
flhineso Bndahaw or Murray, we suspect 
we have here after all but the learinga of 
the report he fnmiriied eonfidentially to his 
Oowtwpcnt. ITeverthriess soldi as we have 
It heee itis a Aeed,,^ attempt to eneonrage 
flhinese genUemen, private or pflMaU to 


make ttiemselves acquainted with forrigu 
eountries, and a powerful help to widen the 
mental horison ef the Chinese people. 

Bot the real importance of this work lies 
in the fact that it is headed by a Preface 
from the pen of H. E. the Gkivemor General 
of Chihli, Li Hung-ohang, a member of 
the Cabinet, and the foremost leader of the 
parfy of peogrese among Chinese statesmen. 
We see in this Pr^aee of li Hung-chang 
not only a oommendatory review of the book, 
enoooragiog its ciroalation and deepening 
its effects, but a politiosl manifest defining 
the nttitnde whieh, in Li Hnog-ohang’t 
opinion, the Chinese Cbvemnient in self* 
defmioe is oompdled to Msame towards mo¬ 
dem oivilisation. 

Instead of reviewing the book onrselvei, 
we prefer, therefore, to let H. E. Li Hang- 
ehang speak, merely premising that the 
italioe of the passage eentalning, in oar 
epioioo, the keyaote of li flang-ehaiig*s 
pelii^, are onrs. The following is a literal 
traariation of the Prefaee: 

**The seoond year of Kwang-soi of the Ta 
Taking dynasty, the year-star (Jupiter) being 
in the sign ping-tss (1878), was the oenten- 
ary of American Independence, wherefore 
the people of Ammoa eetaUiehed an Exhi¬ 
bition at the city of Philadelphia, eoUeoting 
on a large seals, from all oountrios in the 
world, predous artiolee, ancient curios, arti- 
olce of daily use, objects of natural history, 
fishes, animals and plants, and so forth. All 
these were eystematioally arranged in dif¬ 
ferent olasiee, eaeh having a separate space 
allotted. Apart from (%ina, there were 
alfcugetber thirty-six Empires taking part 
in this Exhibition, which is oalled tbs Great 
Centenary Exhibition, or the Competitive 
(International) Exhibition. The object wae 
the study of natural objects, and the oulti* 
vation of friendly relations with neighbonr- 
ing Ststes. It was in acoesdanoe with the 
enm^ set by Competitive XIi^tematioiMa}. 
Exhibitions of Eorops, that this pceseob 
Exhibition was estaUislied. 

•«At the reoMMimndsI^ of Ms. T«h 
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T»*itl4{ay OdOmImp of the Btiteni iUritimat 
.ChutofliOy lir Li Kwiiy a mfeift of IKanye 
Biiif, pr oooadod to attend thio Bzhibitlon*^ 
Ko started from Shanghai eastward, passed 
thfong^ Japsiiy srosssd the Great Pasillo and 
naehsd the Amerioao eity of San Fraaeisoo.- 
TtereUiag theoes ossrland, a distaaos of 
SDrer 10,000 Uf he finally arriTsd at hia plssa 
of dostiiuitioiL He Tisited tbs Sxhibitioii 
and gars over four moaths to a datayod 
ssaainatioa of it Suring that time ha also 
sisited the oapital, Washiagtoa, the oitiss 
of Hartford, and New Tork and so forth. 
When the Bxhihition was 07sr« ho started 
from Philadelphia, orosssd the Atteatte* 
Oaean, and proessdiiig eastward Tiaited in 
a n so saii oa London, the oapital of Bogiand, 
and Paris, the capital of Franoe. Thence he 
eroi s ed the Mediterranean, passed through 
the Saei Ganal, trsTeraed the Red Sea and 
fetumed (to China), hmTing passed ea route 
Ceylon, Singapore, Srigon and Hongkong. 
There is adoteiled reeord of all that passed 
during his whole tour. * The entire trip 
ooTered a distanee, hy land and sea, of ower 
82,300 M and ooonpied, going and coming, a 
little orer eight months. 

' ** We have hero drst one Tolume enUtled 
^Deaeription of the American Exhibitfoo,* 
two wduines of '^Tonriat^s Sketches,' and one* 
volume farming the * Hinerary of a trip to 
the Baal,’ whilst there an appended to the 
wosdc an Atlas of the Globe and a oomplete 
plan of the Bxhihitba, the whole work 
bearing the title <A new record of a trip 
ronod the world.* To this work 1 bars been 
raqueatod to write ar prehme. 

** Brer rinoe international oommeroial rela* 
tiona wsro established, all the nations of 
the Far West eontinued from day to day, in 
mntnal smnlatiim, to display their mental 
oloTecoesa sad powerful talents. All the 
means of gaining wealth or power, as Air 
fastanoe ndl-roads, tel<^p^ earriagss, 
ahfps^ eannoiw, mUitazy weapons, and suoh 
lika^ mrw tta result of mntnal oompetitaon, 
aanli atrifiag to the utaioat tc prodneo tho 
wiey latat tmerisL B«t in maftteiaof aom* 


mtreo and tndette omhpaliticm bat beste 
stsn keener. WUkout tki$ [esmpefRhbft] 
a nation mamoi poonbip maintain its pod^ 
tion. It i§ not morofy a muiUr qf c m te m 
and prrforoneof bnt it ioroaUy anocuoitp.^ 
iho iimo$. 

** In thia work the abundanee or aoaisl^ 
at natural prodoete, the ease or danger of 
means of eonrsyauoe, the sueoess or fsalnro 
of govenimeutsl measures, else tho minute* 
ness sad dexterity ineonstruetiTs meolumios, 
the eriaeidanoes and differenoeaof iadiridual. 
disposition and local custom, are aU hero 
minutely noorded. Whaterer did not come 
under the aetnal ohserration of eye and ear,, 
tile author has p a ss e d orer and left it nure*. 
aorded. This Journey of Mr KweL wan. 
therefore by no means fruitless. 

** China aod foreign nations are at present, 
in relations of amity, as if they were mem-' 
beta of the same family. As to EngUnd, 
Germany, France and America the Chiueae 
OoTsmment bare already sdseted oflkers pf. 
high rank to resids in the eapitala of these 
eouutries, and further a number of scholaio. 
hare already been despatehed to foreign/ 
oouutriea to be edaoated there. The firo; 
oontiuente may be interpreted to represent 
the sereral doors (of one family dwelling) 
opening into one courtyard, where the lueaun 
of oonreyaaoe are unoeasiiigly in motion on 
the linea of oommunieatioQ. 

If perserering students, really competent 
to investigate these sul^sots thoroughly, leavw 
aside what comes short of the mark, and 
adopt os a pattern what is exoelleat, than 
indeed the benefits which will seorue (from 
these mesanres) to the State will be exoeed^.. 
ingly great. Finally, who does not know . 
that there is not morsly one olam of subjects 
or 006 mode of produetion that would tnfiea 
for oomparative atttdyjand imitation f 

<*In the funrih year of the reign called 
Kwaiig-sat, in the aign Mui-yin, the IhUd 
moon (April 1873). 

(Signed). Written by Li Hnng-ohaiig 
of Ho-fi, by apedal Imperial Appointmant^ 
of Csmmmua lor Hortb Gbinsi 
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flnior Onardiaii of the Heir Apptroit^ Ortad 
Socw U ry of the Weii-bw4 Paiaoe, Yioe-ioy 
of Cliih-li, Seri of Sah-i of the Htst tank, 
wfth heireditaxy nobility of the eereath 
nnk.’’ 

TbxU from ik§ BnddhUt Cenefi, eommonlj 
known as Dhainma p a d n, witii. eooom* 
panying narratWee. Tranriated from 
the Chinese. By Samuel Beal» b.a. 
Trin. Coll. Camb., P rof eae o r of Chineee, 
Unirenity GoUagOy London. Loadoni 
Triibner ft Go., 1878. 

It is perhaps difflonlt to define ezaetly, 
and impossible to lay down antboritatiyalj 
what the word translated ” means. We 
always supposed the Word ^^translaie’* to 
mean what in our youngish days our ariiool- 
masters, when th^ set ns to translate from 
Grid, or Cieero, from Homer or Herodotos, 
impressed upon ns with the use of red ink 
and rattan. What they meant by the word 
translated’^ was somewhat Hke Hooker’s 
saying ^'of translatioDB, the better I ao- 
knowledge that whieh oometh nearer to the 
▼ery letter of tte very original Terity.” 
But at London UnlTersity the word trans¬ 
lated” or at any rate the words translated 
from the Chinese” mean eomething Hke the 
leeerse of Hooker’s ideal. On a former 
oeeasion (Chma JBUview^ Vol. YL^ p. 270) 
wo gare an example of what Profemor 
Douglas means by the words ^^trandated 
from the Chinete.” Here we hare Profemor 
Bamnri Beal, putting identieally the sa m e 
words boldly on his title page, and eneak- 
ingly adding a footnote to his prefaee (p. 2), 

** it may here be etated, in order to disarm 
nnfriendly eritioism, that I do not profess to 
hsTe prodnoed a literal trsaslation of the 
Chinese text, but only such an abstract of 
it as seemed neeeeeary fer my purpose.” 
We are not unfriendly ^ties, nor are we 
diearmed by sooh special pleading. But we 
put tkia praotieal question tojbur Monde 
P ro fes eo r s Douglas and Beal, May sre go 
up to a Greek and Baoakrit examination. . 
nb London Unirersity and. when a ske d to 


^^tranriate” from such and sueh a loxC 
giro, instead of a literal tranalation, ** such 
an aMroef of it as seems neoeasary for our 
purposes”? If the words ^tabstraet” and 
^’tranriation” are identioai, we hare no 
more to say. Bat if they are not identioai, 
we, though by no means unfriendly to 
Profeioora Donglas and Beal, for whom 
we haoe penonallj the highest reepeot,. 
unhesitatingly maintain that by putting on. 
their title pagee the words ** translated from 
tile Chinese ” when they in reality give only 
sneh an abatraet^’ of the Chineee text an 
aeems necessary for their piirpoee, they.are 
saiHng under falae cobuTS. In the present 
instanee Professor Beal himself acknowledgea 
(Introdnetocy Bemarke, A.) that ** we al¬ 
ready possem two translatioaa of this work.” 
But the two translations he refers to^ by 
Fansbhll and Max Mttller,—he might have 
mentioned aleo Weber’s German veraiou— 
are really translations and not abatraeta. 
Why then should Professor Beal put himself 
at their side and call his abstract a trans¬ 
lation? Evidently there are *^term ques- 
tione” to be oettled not only in China but 
also at London University. It was very 
ingenious too of Professor Beal to give, 
knowing that the Ghineee text of hie book is 
extremely rare even in China, four pagea oi 
the Chineee text (pp. 14-17), to add to it a 
tranalatian by Max Mtlller made from ihm 
FdUj hut earefully omit giving the reader 
the benefit of his own translation. These 
three pages of Chioeee text are nowhere 
translated in the whole book, nor is there 
even an abstraet. Nevertheless the Editor 
of the Celu^ial Empire^ Aug. 17, p. 166, 
is so taken in by this stratagem that ha eays 
judging from the apecimens of the original 
he (Profeaeor Beal) gives us (pp. 14-21) we 
are are justified (?) in oonoluding that hia 
renderings are generally trustworthy.*^ 
What Beal gives on pp. 14-21 is the Chinese 
text and part of the oorreqponding versioa 
of Max MfiUer from the Plli texts. There 
is indeed an ** abstraet^’ of the obapteg from 
whiok the above text is taken (Ckapter 
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XXXIV), but if tbe Editor of tlio C^eslM 
Smfire wiU oomporo thot abotnot with 
tho above fonr pages of Chinese text be will 
find that they have nothlog wbatevor In 
esttBUML So mnob lor the Etsrary erxti- 
eiims of the OeletHdl Ab to onr- 

•elveo we oannot oritioise Professor Beales 
** abetraole” beoause we are not in possession 
el the Chinese text. 


BMhih§e» Oritniaiiif or a ooinplete list 
of bocdoi papers, serials and essays 
pnblisbed in 1877 in England and the 
Oolonfea, Germany and Francs, on the 
history, geography, religion, antiquitiea, 
literature and lasgoagee of the East. 
Compfled by Charles Frkderid. Lelp- 
xig, Otto Bohnlscu London, Trubner A 
Co., 1878. 

Ibis is a nssfiil handbook of bibliography. 
As far as China is eonsemed, it is, however, 
iut from ooiii]^te, ao a eomparison of tho 
4| pages devoted to China with the snooes- 
nve instalments of our own Ccdleotanea 
Bibliographiea will show. Many also of the 
periodicals and books, here given, aotaally 
appeared in 1878. Nevertheleso, whilst 
ILnding a large number of pnblioa t io n s whioh 
we noted at the time in our Colleetaaea 
Eibbogn^hica nnreoorded in this nsslnl 
list, we have also disooversd in this list, a 
number of publications which escaped ear 
notioe at tho time. Stndents interested in 
Ghineoe Bibliograidiy will therefore be 
pleased te find below, under the heading 
** CoUeetanea KbUographiea,—Snpplement 
lor 1877,” a list of pnblleatimM lor whioh 
we axe entirely indebted to the eompiter of 
the BibUotheoa Orientalis. We cordially 
invite Mr Piiederid to make what use ha 
likea of cnr GoUeotanea and to embody in hia 
next vchune a rev is ed editbn of onr Hst, 
whioh we hope to be enabled to eentiniie as 
befero. Why America has been omitted on 
histitle-poge we do net understand, as many 
of the worka he notfbes were puUbhed in 
«s United BtatsA 


naif YoL IX., No. 3. ICay-Jnne, 1878. 

Hie present number of this Missicnary 
periodiotd. is a pre-emixiently dull one. We 
miss Hoinoi^ amunngly shrewd and livdy 
sketohes, and the term qncstioii^s sterner 
seat of debate seems to have given way to 
inane exhaustion. The Miisionary artioles 
of this number are below medioority and the 
artioles of general interest are extremely 
dry, vis. a geographioal disquisition regard¬ 
ing the ** Bhang Jlng of Xin,” next <*a few 
notes of a journey to Kwangsi,” and finally 
an artiole on <*Initiatiou of Buddhist priests.” 
The latter is interestbg in itself, but we 
are sure to have tesa it long ago in daily 
jourusla and ^sewhsre, so that it must 
have been somewhat stale by the time it was 
oopied into the Missioiiary Recorder. 

Worki an China %n eaarte qfprepofaiUan* 
—The Yen. Arohimandrite Palladius in 
Peking has for years been engaged in the 
preparation of a Chinese-Russiaa Lexicon, 
whioh work is now approaching completion, 
and the printing is eiqpeeted to begin at the 
end of the present year.—Mr. Playfair of 
Consular Berrios has in the press a 
large geographioal diotiouary oomprimAg all 
towns and eitxes of Chiim and giving lati¬ 
tude and longitude as well as ancient and 
modem names of each place.—Mr. iMroher 
of the Basel Mission has in the press, in 
Germany, a large irall-m^ of the Canton 
Pkovinoe. Mr. Eooher of the Chinese Im¬ 
perial Maritime Customs Service has pre¬ 
pared a map and description of the Yunnan 
provinoa. Mr. A. Fauvsl, of ths same ssr- 
vios, is printing, In Paris, a map of the 
Shantung Pvovinoe. 

ooLLXciairxa BisLZoexarsxcA. 

Tha CUmlmf Ihnpirw. Yol. XI, Ho. 1. 
Torture in China; the of th«« 

Chehkiang Mkrion.—No. 2, Moneius ou 
peace and war.—Bos. 2 and S, Ooea- 
sional notes on Chinese philosophy.— 
No. 4, China, a history of tbs lasrs, 
mannsrs and customs of Ike psoi^.— 
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Vo. the Imperial trinity; Ohiaeee 
Nolet; 8elf-mutitation of a Buddhist 
priesL—No. 6, Chint^se snpertdtiona; 
Oecaeiunal papers on Chinese philosoph j. 
No« 7« the horse iti Chiua; the An* 
tttinaal festiTal; Texts from the Budd¬ 
hist Canon; Kuuad the World.—^Ko. 8. 
the Tauist paradise.—No. 9| Imperial 
hixdVnests; Chinese Notes. 

Korik^Chim Daily aVsiet, An^. 19, 1875. 
Beriew of Alabaster’s Oeoasional papers 
on Chinese philosophy. 

Cftina MdH^ July 3. A Buddhist sermon, 
from Anniy.—July 11, Eduoarion in 
Hongkong.-^July 18, Chiness Notes.— 
July 19, Cantonese Plants.—July 26, 
Ptainoiids in China, Mr. FaureL-^uly 
97, Chinese Aoles.—July 30, Chinese 
Notes.—Aug. 1, Chinese Notes. On the 
word for Ars^ie.—Aug. 3, Canton 
Plants.—Aug. 10, Chinese Notes.— 
Aug. 15, Chinese Notes.—^Aug. 20, 
Chinese Notes.-*Aug. 24, On the word 
for Glass.—Aog. 27, Li Kwei on the 
sdneation of women.—Hept. 3, Chines# 
Notes.—Sept. 4, The Camphor Tree in 
Pormo6a.--8ept. 7, Chinese Notes. 

Da$ Aatiand^ Bedig. ron Fr. ▼. Hell- 
welds, Nos. 20. £. V. Barth, Prsohe- 
walski’s Eeise naoh dem Lob-nur. Naoh 
dem russichen Originalberiobt. 

AUaemeine Zaitima {Aaysb.) BeOage. 
Nua. 107-173, B. ▼. dchlagintweit- 
BakHaiinski, liber die Boise Oberst 
Prsobewalski’s aus der Thian-Shan 
doreh 0«t-TurkisUn. 

Magazin fiir dU LUeraiar den Aunlanden^ 
47 Jabrg., No. 27. Die Piulosophon 
lieius nnd. Mencius. 

Die Grmaibatnn^ Bed. H. Blum. No. 23. 
Die Uiuigers-Noth in Chios. 

Munainohe Dnoue, Hrgs. von C. Bdttger, 
7 Jahrg. 6 Belt. Die Boise dee Ober- 
stan Prabewaiskij xuia Lob*Nor. 

Omnere Hrsg. eon Bud. ▼. Guttsshall, 
N. F. 14 Jahrg. 11 Heft. H. Vhmbhrj 
die englisch-russisohe Biralitat in Cen¬ 
tral Aaim.—China seit 1875. 

Wiener Abentfyoeti Brilage No. 110-121. 
Frani Tonla. Von China naoh Indian.. 

JBarepa^ Bedig. too H. Kleinsteabei% No. 
28. Im Chinesenriertel in San Fran* 
eisoo. 

Zeiteekrifi JUr die yenammie hdherineka 
Tkeelogie nnd Kircke^ XXBIX., 8. 
Yon der Oahelentt, Tliai-kih-thn, den 
Tsehen-tsi Tafel den Urprinnipen. Gr»- 
dk fott Eba Strauss und Turney. 

tg^eAr^ie(rdtuinehem MorffenUttdiedkem 
Oeeell^kqfi» Bibliographisohe Ans«i* 
ts^ IsA Bd. ZXXU., p. 158. 


Prohsn ans TIetor eea StraamBoliiking 
Uebersetxung mit Text uud Aiinlyss. 
Von Georg Ton <Ur Oab^nu. 

Idlerarinckcn CentralblaU^ 22 Jnni, 1878. 
Beriews of Mayers* Chinese Govern- 
ment, and C6t»per’e Bsias Zur Auf- 
ilttduon einee Ueberiandwagen von CU* 
na naon Indian. 

GBitingincke Oekhrte Anzeigen^ Stttok 24, 
12 J uni 1878. Beview of BiCePs Chinese 
Dietiimary in the Cantoneia Dialnet,. bj 
Professor Pott. 

TrUknerU Ameneanand Orienial fAUrary 
Record^ No. 133 (Vol. XL, N«i. 11), 
1878. The Fourth Oriental Congress 
at Piiixenoe (12-18 September, 1878). 

Journal gf the Bemkay Branek gf ike 
Bipyal AnUUie Socudyt No. 35 (Yol. 
XIIL), Art. V. Christianity amoug the 
Mongols till their expulsion from China 
in 1368. By £. Behatssk. 

Friend of Ckimr^ Yol. III. June, 1878. 
The China famine and Opium. Mr. 
Baber on rannan. July, 1878. The 
Chinese Opium revenue. 

Joumnf of Hoyal Geogmpkteul BoeUtiy^ 
XLVII., Colons! SosaoknkVe Expedi¬ 
tion to China in 1874-5. F. C. H. 
Clarke.—On the buried cities in the 
■hifttng sands of the great desert of 
GobL By Sir T. D. Forsyth. 

ZieifMff Aye, May IS, 1878 (Westminster 
Beview, April 27> Popular Buddhism 
acoording to the Ohineae Canon. 

Can^fdian Monthly, May, 1878. Budd¬ 
hism and Christianity. 

Peyekdogieal Reriew, April 1878. Budd¬ 
hism and Christiaaiiy. 

The following are the latest pnblieatiena 
on Chinsss snbjeets;— 

China* A History of the laws, mmaners 
and onstoms of the B7. John 

Henry Gray, M.A., LL.0 , Arehdeaooa 
of Hongkong. Edited by William Gulf 
Gregor. Lmdon, 1878. 

Seripiural Texin/romtke Buddkint Canon^ 
commonly known as DhammaMda, tran- 
slatedfrom the Chinese, t>y S. Beal, BA., 
Professor of Chinese, university Col¬ 
lege. Londvio, Trabner A Co., 1878. 

A Bstrospeet of potitioal and oommeroial 
events; in China and Japan, during 5 
, 1873-7. Edited by BU B. Gun- 
Shanghai, 1878. 

AndreemL Le Lsggi penaU degU antiolii 
Ciuesa. Disoorso proemiale s^ diritto e 
ani limiti del poom; et radushmi urigi-' 

male dal Gbeas. Finoasib dSISw 
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Oo&z.BAA2nu BiBLXoam4moju 
Gi^pUmmUfor 1911. 

L’Pseiodicais. 

Amm attm WtUUmUn. YUI, 8. Bin B^dt 

. in mroMd ehineftitehe St&dte. — Felnr. 
8trei!Ml(^ in OitMtaiy Whampoa and 
Canton* 

IW« ZnL Min, 1877. PhnonkbiD 
in China. 

WAihandBU IX, 1. 2. SoBnowshi’s Bna- 
aiaohe Expedition nadi China in den 
Jahnn 1874*1875. 

PrMe Mdoriqm. MaL 1877. Une mis* 
aion on Chine. J. Brockert. 

MiimtihSf 6 Aril, 1877. Cn eonto de 
Pextrlme Orient. Lee Lutina et le Td* 
dn enTieox. 

L'Jbtrhw Orients JJvrs I. Ch. Eiidj. 
The CKineee Mandarin language after 
OUendortTi method. 

IWrdmt*# jBSon Bot ^eu. Vbl. III. X. 
(irdnwald, notieee pidLiminairea aur 
raffiuiti de la langue Chinoiee aveo lea 
lanonea Ariennea et areo lea langaea 
Altaiqnea. 

n Nm9 Emgkmdtr. Jan. 1877. Mae- 
Gregur. Chineae immigratiaa. 

CAoinhert’ Journal^ Feb. 1877. Margary^a 
Journey from Shanghai to Bbamo. 


IVooeedu^ of iho OooartmkM SooMp 
London^ 2uCl, 6. F. P. Smith, the 
trairalation and tranaliteraticia of Chi* 
neae Oeographieal names. 

ZM»tightfy Jkvtno. Aug. 1877. C. Bridge. 
An exeuraion in Formoia. 

n. Boon. 

C. AmiL Dae aehdne Middien too Pie. 
Ana dem Chineaiaohen ttbenetat. To* 
kohama, 1877. 

If. Durand^JFkrdeL Une missbn midioale 
en Chine. La Chine et lea ounditkma 
aanitairea dee porta onyerta au eommme 
htranger. Areo eartea et plana. Paria 
1877. 

JF. C. Slant, Lea roartjie de Pextrime 
Orient et lea persiootions antignea. 
(Extr. de la Berne de I’Art. ehrht.) 
Arras 1877. 

/. JB. La China et la O^hinehtne. 
Oiographie phraique et pditiqne, di* 
mat, prodnetiona eto. Paria, 1877. 

X. do JRosiw. L’Apnlogne i la Chine et 
dana P Inde. (Extr. du Jonrn. daa 
Orientalistea). ^ria, 1877. 

Oerspaeit Neiea anr la etramiqna Chi* 
noiaa. (Extr. de la Oasette dea beaux* 
arta). nria, 1877. 

N. df.—The Chineae, their mental and 
moral ehaiaoteriatiea. Lundoa, 1877. 


NOTES AND QDEEIES. 


HOTSa 

Dotth Docxob. nr Bowno.—BalMog 
to tii. .Monit giTM bj Onc-tw-hM of th. 
thing, b. MW Md noted in Boniw,-^ 
M r r eepondent lajm:— 

Stnng. to Mj, nmongrt th. ndeontogw 
of th. Anfaipelego h. nmitinna th. tordgn 
doetor.:—**Onir>cihoo-Mng had m nioer m 
hb hndc wfaidi turned into a fcnhgrene and . 
ha wna ahont to die. Preriona to thi. Mno 
MM had roaomiMndad a Dutdi dootor, but 
(luM>Mng knowing that tiiM. gmtlniimi 
nw til. knileftoely Wna afraid. Afterward. 

poin beewa i ng inrappoftabl. nnd when 
^ ChhiM. anrgwoa bad all given him n,, 
havagM iMonMehCMat flnr a Ensoj^ean 


jmetittoaer. The deetor aaid, This is den» 
geroiUK why did ymi not *indy to me aoonarf 
He took out a bottle of tiootaro and wud, 
Hriuk thie, it wilt trader yon iawmaible to 
pein.” After deMwibing the eperathm, onr 
anther proeeed., '*He then afiplied to"* 
ealv. and dedrad the paft*^ k> nfrain from 
indnigenoe and abetain from wine and fleA 
tor a month. After tbreo dsya tiw patient 
was improving. Onr Chineae eurgenmilinvn 
IM enA .eontrtvanoea. tbi*; even Hwmto 
and Tiwra-Mlc, thoae ealebratod prastitfanm 
«( antiquity, endd not aatpa« thta.” 

ftom the way T kav. men th. fMny 
lelbh the Sing of H<*nwn frai^ J inn k^ 
ptofnaS te' tiA e iith lgii of On g tM <hna-' 
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** Th« tnieU of the Lm-Laen (Puriaii) ia Tory 
■ivoiig tnd to a aferanger intoleraUoi thoogh 
the native womeii are exoaniTely fond of it. 
It it reported to be vtrj etrengthening: 
many of our eountrymeiit the Ghineae, oan- 
iiot toooh it; bat at the rexy eight of it 
atop their noaea and try to eaoape.” 

Xss GnaFFB aiTD ths Ki^lin. —^In a 
number of the laat Yolnmet page 277, 

K. dropped a few hinta about the identity 
of the ao-called unioom and the giraffe, 
auppoaing that the reaemblanoe between the 
Arabio or Egyptian name of thfa animal and 
the Chineae name Ei-lin may perhapa giro 
aome elneidhtion about the qneation* Thoagh 
unable to reply to hia query, and anxioua 
to aee a aatiafying anawer, 1 inaart hm aome 
quotatfona Chineae authors to diow 
that the identity between the ki-lin and the 
girafla ia not deyoid of aome probabiiify at 
Ifift- 

who wrote in the aizth oentoiy 
beforo Chriat, aaya: 

^^Wbeii the prinoea of antiquity during 
their leign revived virtue and did away 
with evil, then the Ei-lin appeared in tiie 
frontier-ftelds.” There can be no objection 
to admit, that this quotation ie an ell gtipp 
to the mild and eoft nature of the Ei-lin, 
and aa aueh can aa well be applied to the 
girafSi. Thia animal ia not ferooiona at all, 
nor ever diaplaya any malignity, notwith¬ 
standing its bodily atrangth and its powerful 
sise. It therefore deaeryea ae well the 
title of CR the animal of benev<deiiea^ 
which the ^ gives to the Ei-lxm And 
as anoh it may have been eeleeted to be the 
ajnnbol of a benevolent prinee, for, at the 
latter ia the ohief of mankind, to *Hhe Ei-ltn 
was the ohief of the 360 hairy 

a=ff*H-«ae)S(Tu. 

imm quoted by Ehanghi in verbo 
fill). The preenmed appearanee of the 
ankaal when a benevoleiit prince waa eeated 
on the throne ia, when ragardad ea aym- 
bolie, as onght to be done, not so 


therefore. The philosopher ^ ^ 
in hia 6th chapter aaya, that it appeared 
during the reign of that exemplary 

emperor, and einoe that ttme a lot of similar 
eaaea are raootded. Some authora even 
make mentiou of the appearanee of* white 
nniooma. 

But there are more evidenoee that the 
ki-lin and the giraffe are identio, or at least 
nearly rriated. In the eommentaiy ou the 
works of a high offloer and Im¬ 

perial Secretary, who lived in the first oen- 
inry, it ia said that the oolonr of the ki-lin 
ia between bine and yeUow |^). The 
^ aays that animal ia twelve feet 
high. In the works of ^ the follow¬ 
ing dceoripCiQn ia given: *«The aniaial has 
a tail like that of a eow, and feet like those 
of a horse, with round hoofs. It hM a 
yellow oolonr, and one horn with a fleshy 
basis. Ita voice resemblea Hio aonndof a 
bril, and it walks with regular ataps.^’ This 
laat phrase perhapa alludea to the singular 
way in wMoh the gfartfib or ki-lin strides 
along, or may denote that it eannel inove 
like a horse in so many different fashions. 
The animal is moreovar so good natnred 
that—aa the book aaya: it does not tread 
on any living animal, nor flock together on 
living herbs. It appears when a prinoe ia 
extremely benevolent.’’ 

In tile IIR it is Hid ifaii ths horas 
of the>ki lin sre flashj, sod thst its fnt st. 
lik. tbst «l th. “isiv**(s.) And ths jg 
^ g|t smnsrstiiig ssrisss spssiH of 
lis, Hji thst onfy ths yellow kind is sailed 

(..) Altboudh lb. ohMMtw i. gontmlly 
tnmilated by wolf^ it may m well, and more 
eemct perlim denote the hyena, and then the 
eemperieon of its lege with ihoee of the giinfle 
• k not so vetT revdthig, for both ha^ abort 
hfaideriega and longer fortiegs. The deaoription 

wlikli the 2)C ^ gives of tbe itmff hears gnat 
eridenoe that lha hyena ia nnderatood. ** It Ims 
fha aisa of a dog cm yellow-and-bUck apote and 
atiipea, or a ffxejkh, ashy akin. Ita voka aSeels 
ereiy animaL It oeonia averjwbera in tiie 
Kortii and the Bpnlh, and Evas la dena. 11 baa 
a pointed month and white ohaake, and ie kigb 
and broad in front, bat ite hind-kga axe abort. 
It tan bowl in a soft tone as the groaning 
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ki'iiD. **AiK)tlNr itrong proof for Ilka 
ideatity ia to ba tonnd in a eitotaan Iran • 
workoailad £ quotod in tha ^ 

ohaptor 82: “In toa pariod 

^ of the Miog dynasty (140^1425) a 
ki-lin was caaghtp and a painter was ordered 
to make a sketeh and hand it up to the high 
magistrates. Aooording to the pietnte the 
body was perfeotly shaped like that of a 
deer. hiU ike mek wae very lony^ perhape 
three or four feet,'^ —^It cannot he denied 
tliat probability is rather in> favour of the 
identity^ and that more investigations oonld 
perhaps solve the question if the giraflb has 
really lived or still ooours in Asia. In an- 
eient times the animal was found by the 
Bomans depicted at Carthage, and for oeik- 
turies it has been oonsidered to be fabnlousi 
until at laat bold travellers discovert the 
reality:—Cbnld not the* giraffe in Asia share 
the tame fate ? 

Has anybody met with some authors who 
describe tho unicorn as having two horns P 

B. 0. 

Oir THE SYllibic Spelliko.—T he l^ndoo 
Buddhists taught tho Chinese to spelL The 
Byllabio Spelling is the result of their iu- 
struotions. It is known by more than one 
nnrae. The word Fan was used in the 
Kwang Ya in the Wei dynasty, by Sun Yen, 
in the T'si dynasty, A.I>, 500, by Gheu Yfi^, 
and in the T'ang dynasty by Ln Te-ming 
in the King-tien-shl-wen. 

In the edition of the ShY»ki with com¬ 
ments by SX Zua-cheng and by Chang Sheu- 
tsie, as also in the comments on Pan Hu’s 
history by Yen ShY-ku, and other comments 
on the earlier dynastic histories^ the word 
Fan was still used for the syllable spelling. 

But in the reign of T^ang-^ming-hwang 

of a diiid, and thar detnde people.^^ETei 7 - 
body wHh ua knows oar story of the laagb^ 
hye^. The last phrase aboat its erylng is also 

repeated la the aa an eactvaot ftnm 

tiM works of Loh-M ^ The Urh-ysb 

adds that K is imposaiblo to zMut ita torocitj, 
aot a.«B trhaat AiIIm in ania. 


A.I>. 760, ^ word Ful bMaM on atoOMil 
of nlulliou aad the urt o d 

of SjUaUe fiptlHag vis eallad /Mo 
Tfaos iRad ocniiniiied ia iiae thioa^ tiio Su^ 
djast^ ia wioaa innko tbea puMia h od , 
oadBkdkHwpMBtly ia the dtoUaBa ri oe of the 
Miog and Ss'ing f^aaettoe. A; tow .wiiton 
bowerec haT» atm need Tea. 

I have latoly baoeaM aegaaaatod with a 
wiitas oa WNnida aamad Waag Lin-to^aag 
T ^ who in the yaar A.D. 177d 
pnUiahed a-work aalled Tun-to*<>han*ihwo 

the old Chinees 
pronnnciatiinu. Be wss a native of Oii-lic 
and belonged to Gen-kfisua. 

At one tune he- was. in oiBee in the pto« 
vinee of ilikienh Whila there he notioed. 
that many words in dk are pvonounesA 
as with f. This gave him m due to the plaos 
assigned in the older bocks on sounds to sueli 
words. Hb oonoluded that old soands are 
preserved in eertain dialects and that thia is 
an instance of a large immigration of words 
in < into the sibilant group where the initial 
is t, or cA He qiaotea frooaSing-U-tsing-yi 
^ ^ the statement thatch, e%j 
iu S^anghi*s third group of initial con¬ 
sonants, took the sound t, down 

to the Sung dynasty.* Thus Oiang, 

« Elder,” isin the Fau-t%is spelling “J“ ^ 
Tung. 6b also Ch^ iNlL* #, is in the Ftn- 
ts4e To this dootiine of change 

from t to eh Wang i*in-tsNmg gives^ his 
f idl assent, page 2; 

He also takes up the eensideration of 
KHmg-hi’sgroup,/,/, e, w, and shews that 
all words in ts ^longing to this daas w«ee 
formerly sounded with m or 5, The other 
words in w alinuys had a vowel for their 
initial. He shews that the modam / was 
formerly p orp^ according as it was the first 
or the second / in the tables, that w was A 
and that ts was A or iih page 2. This at 
least is what his inveetigation amounts to 

« H« sesiBS to beUere that I changed to eh 
after the Sung. Here he ia wrong: Si^ wiitere 
qooted old spelling with t, bat probably pro- 
noanoed ch themselves unless ih^ were southern 
men. 
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thougli (worn the wint of alphabetio symbols 
hi oiaiiot express himseU quite dearly. 
Our autlior eoniplains that a Ming dynasty 
phikdegist Hei Ting-sheng did not under- 
•ttBd this. 

In fmtt it is only in the present dynasty 
that the Mstory of the ohanges in sounds 
haa been eoneotly worked out by Datire 
idiolan, and that too only in the latter 
haH of last eentury. Kanghi's dictionary, 
valuable as it is, was compiled half a century 
or aore too soon to oontain dear riewe on 
the andent sounds. In the reign of Ch*ien- 
lung anthors found their way ont of the 
forest into open ground. 

I hare xeoentLj brought my own dews 
before a natiTO scholar well drilled in this 
branch of study and also acquainted with 
English. He folly aeeepts the dew that m 
final haa ohaaged to n, and that the finals 
h, t, p, hare all been dropped. He also ad¬ 
mits the opinion that y, d, b, j\ s, as 
initials existed in the language in the T^ang 
dynasty and were afterwards changed to 
the eorresponding surds, k, f, p, elo. He 
allows that this is the tme key to the pro¬ 
blem of the andent pronnnoiaiion. For this 
bdief he is wdl pr ep ared beoanse in his own 
dialect near Ch*ang-sha in Hu-nan these 
old initiale are rery well preserred. 

I 'conld hare wished that Mr. Chalmers 
had in his xaluable abridgement and re- 
airangement of Kanghi recognised this fact, 
perfeetly patent to my natire friend and to 
me, that the Syllabio Spelling of a thousand 
years ago registers the language at a time 
^^Hen y, b, and the other aonants had full 
preTahmoe in the ordinary speech of China. 

My friend in learning English wu de¬ 
lighted to find in our th a letter which be 
thinks can be used .to explain the first eh 
group in the 36 initials. This he prefers to 
the riew held by other natlre aoholars hold¬ 
ing that this eh has oome from t I ropre- 
sigted to him that the Bbglish th is entirdy 
without example in the oognate limgnsgee, 
or in ^ modem dialeete of China. Bdt in 
rain. He prefers to retain this as a special 


doctrine of his own in regard to the andmit 
CUneM'prounndatkm. 

He wonld not hare become so readily a be- 
litrtr in my theory of the old pronuneiation, 
botlorthefbllowingoiTOumstanoea,—1. That 
howas wdlaoqnainted withtheliteratnreof . 
the snbjeot and haa been familiar with it 
for many yean; 2. That he has been in a 
region wime the sonant initials are still 
used; 3. That he consulted the late Mr. 
Mayers who*gare him the same adrioe that 
1 had done in rega.rd to the application of 
English letters to represent Chinese sounds, 
▼is. that i for instance should be made the 
sjhaidard and V and d its modifioations. 

Some examples of the change from m to to 
axe here giren. Me is written with 
trU mong hth^ mak and sometimes with 

si! mak. ** Dream’’ meng 

is written ^ |l|l mo iong^ mong or 

mok bongf mong. The spelling is by 
l^ang dynasty anthon in these cases. 

Josxra Enxiirs. 

Peking, April 20, 1878. 

Locus Opxaaimi in FLooonre.—^There is 
a Cyolopfsdia compiled by order of the Em¬ 
peror T^u-tsung (A. D. 076-095) of the 
Snog dynosty, and oalled ^ ^ 

** Imperial Rerisiim of T‘al-p*ing,” T‘ai- 
p4ng being the title of the reign of T^ai- 
tsnngfrom 976-984. It was oalled an 
** Imperial Berision” bteause the Emperor 
personally reeised the whole work in the 
coarse of a year (983 A.D.) finishing three 
ohapfers every day. The book eontains 65 
eeoiione in 1000 chapters. It was repnh- 
liahed in A.D. 1668 and again in 1812. In 
this work the following paesagps occur^ 

1. Chapter (knen) 149, leaf 3 and 4, we 
road, literally translating, os follows:— 

In a woric of the T^ang dynasty (A. D. 
618-906) it is said, the Emperor T^i-tsung 
CA.D. 267-^650) employed his leisnre time in 
examining the whole range of literatnre, and 
when he aooordiDgly happened to read a pas- 
aigs in [a medioal work oalled] Ming T*ang 
K*nng Hneh to the. effect that 'the five 
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ymnrn of mui an by thair mm^dag liga- 
nnU all joioad HitQ tha baak [affper part af 
tiie apii^a] ao that wham tha aaadle naad la 
brandii^c minat, the proper pUoa aarioat 
iajory [ta Ufa] ia aaoBady’ ha flaag the book 
away and aaid with a deep sigh, <oar 
modern law hooka on the nee of the bamboo 
in flogging aay^ if tha flogging is diatii-* 
hntad oyer tha hip and [upper part of] the 
hack death may nnaapeetodly reaolt tiien- 
frem/ and naturally it mnit be so if people 
are flogged on the [upper part of the] baek; 
now flogging with the bamboo ie the lightaet 
af the Are pnnishmente^ whilit a question of 
life and dea^ is the most serioue thing for 
man; how then can it be permitted in the 
aaee of the lightest punishment to run the 
risk of coitaing death by flogging ? From of 
oM the Em|>erora and prinoea have nerer 
thought of this; is this not to be deplored 
Thereupon he immediately issued orders to 
the effeot that oriminale ahonld not be fliog. 
ged on the [upper part of the] baok.” 

2 . The same ohapter» leaf 5, oontaine the 
following pessage referring to the Emperor 
King-ii (D.C. 156-140) of the Han dynasty 
(B.C. 206-A.D. 23):-- 

Again it ia aaid [in the reoords of the 
Haa dynasty], flog^ng with the bamboo is 
a means of mrreetbn [teadiing], and he [the 
Emperor King-ti] flxed the roles of adminis¬ 
tering flogging with the bamboo ; for the 
Prime Hinister Liu-eha and the Imperial 
Historiographer Wei-kwan were, on appli- 
oa^n, instructed by him regarding flogging 
as follows, ^ihe instrument should be flee 
feet long, and in its main portion one inch, 
broadr- it should be half an inch thiek> 
the joints should be fdaned smooth; the* 
erimioal undergoing the flogging should 
reeeiye it on the buttoeks only; no relay of 
men should be used (te. one and the same 
man should administer the flogging order- ** 
ed); only when one sentenoe is eorried out, 
then another man can be used.’ From after 
this order regarding flogging being issued, 
flogging beoame safe [did not cause, death]^’’ 

Both these passages are quoted in K^angr 


hTs Imperial Piotiooaxy, under ^ artiole 
^ ^ch*l ** flogging,” and tte same passages 
ore again'^qnotad^ in the Constitutions of 
the Chinese Empire*’ ^ chapter 170, 
leaf 7, as a oommsnt on the words ^*ln the 
4th year of T^ai-tsung (A.D. 630), in tike 
eleventh moon, an ordinance was issued re¬ 
garding the dealing with eriminals, forbid¬ 
ding flogging on the iqpper port of the 
baek.*’ 

K J. Emm. 

. Barlt Fbosi nr CanroF, if 1S77-8.~ 
One eflsot of the severe oold of last winter, 
or at least of unusually early eold weather, 
ie eesn ia three kinds of trees growing mi 
Shamisn the Piumima acmnituUa (the fl|^ 
^ ^ egg-flowsr of the Chinese), 
Caeaalpmia pulekerrima Pauudana^ and 
raffia. 

These are deoiduous trees. The ftrst 
named, after the leaves have fallen off, 
presenta thick stumpy hran^es, the ex¬ 
tremities of which usually awell in the 
following spring, and form the starting 
point of the new year’s growth. Bat this 
year most of the branohea of last year’s 
growth, having been killed by the cold, 
decayed and fdl off; the new growth how¬ 
ever sprang from beneath the decayed por¬ 
tion. 

Of Cae$a^nma puleherrima every tree 
known to me on Shamien died during the 
winter, and evmy.tree of the Poinciaiw 
was either killed outright, or made hut a 
flseble and siokLy attempt at owning into 
leaf in the spring. 

That it was an early frost rather than a 
generally severe winter that did the above 
injury, appears probable from the fact that 
the leaves of not one of these trees fell in 
the usual mwner; they appeared to hang 
longer on their footetalka, and had a blight¬ 
ed .appearance, m though they hod met with 
a sudden death. Botahioal collectors are 
familiar with the fact that a sudden death 
(by scalding, for inatanoe) ia gensfftlly 
atbchui in preventing the falling off of the 
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leafleU of aaids*like leavos, dining tba 
piooow of diying. 

Thxos. Sumon. 

A CHtiraiss Con.—The Chineae eoin 
figured in Yol. 71. p. 212 u figured in the 
Chi^-chm~»o-ehian-ht 

(k. 18, f. 10) among the rebel eoins of the 
Yuan dynaatj, being referred by the anther 
to Hsii 8hou-hai who declared himeelf Em- 
pefor in the elerenth year AoD. 1851 of the 
reigiLof Shnn-ti the last sorereign of the 
Tuan, with the title THen-tmng, and adopt¬ 
ed Chih-p4ng as the style of his reign. 

In the how- 

ever, in which two spemmens with this 
inseriptioii are figured with sqnaie and 
round hcde respeetlTdy, they are inelnded 
in the unknown elaas (Book lY. k. 1, f. 9). 
The author doubts whetfier Hsfi flhou-hui 
erer iamed mon^i iu that his oonfederatSp 
Ch'dn Yu-liang, the mors famous Insurgent 
diieftsin who straggled for the mastery of 
the empire with the founder of the Mmg 
dynasty by whom he was slain in 1868, 
while still in alUanoe with Hsfi l9iou-htti, 
oast eoins with the inscriptions ^ ^ 

^ and ^ (1358-50) of wliioh speei- 

mons are still extant; and, moreorer, be¬ 
cause the coin in question differs in form 
and alloy from the eoins of the Yuan, he 
considers that it belongs to a difhrsnt 
period. 

In addition to the ooins of the THii-p*ing 
rebels, there are seyeral others with the 
insoiiptiou Sh0ng-pao, e.g. 1^ » 

IKTCSff. 

“‘SItcSW- 

They are all referred to the unknown dass 
many of which hare inscriptions similar to 
the money of the T‘aug and Sung dynasties, ' 
from which they differ in their eomparatiYe 
smallness and tbinnass and iu the quality of 
the alloy. They are supposed either to haVe 
been iseued hy bordering states or to be 
oounterfoit. S. W. Bussell. 


Aekakbse SoTSESioirB.—In answer to P. 
In Mo. 4, YoL 6, I giyo onmes, Ae., in 
ehrondogiesl the Annsmese Serersigns 
from A.D. 1862 to 1648. Dates and namss 
of the Bmpsms for the other eoins will 
oblige. 

Jg m A.S. 1802 to 1820. 

m Ming-in«ig, A.D. 1820 to 1840. 

^ Chao-ohih, A.D. 1840 to 1847. 

IM fil 

J. Kiuswoou. 

QUEBISa 

CHiims BaioC'KOCSS.—C m ray of the 
leaders of the Ckitta StvUw give me aome 
particulars aa to wheo Paper-aioiiej eras first 
used by the Chiaese. 

J. K. 

Is thia ooin a Maaohutiaa coin or only 
a ehana? Aay iafomation about it will 
ohligo. 

J. E. 



RrenaB. 
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BOOKS WANTED, EXCHANGES, &c. 

(All addrettes to eart of Editor, CJmmt Jtmtw.J 

BOOKS WANTED. Xt-Jb* or Miwwrud de# BiU$^ tndoit pour 

Tlie underngnod wants a printed or la premidre loia du Chinois ei aoenmpagnd de 

manuMi|^ copy rf the MUowing booka, notes, de oowunentaizes et du tezte original, 

V II- Ckllaty. TnriB. 18U. 

and «wie> fh. tbree flnt of iriad AddNM, H. K. 

are mentiMMd in 'WtIw’s Bibliiigraphy i»> 
ipeetiToly oa p. 47 aad SS. He wo^ feel 

greafljr oUigod if aay leaders of the Chmm FOR SALE. 

Bevitw woold aeaist him in ptoeorin, thoee A set of Dr. Legs*^e Clatiu. 

■works. W. P. 0. Addfem^ D. E. B. 
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THE CHINA KEVIEW. 


BBIEF SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE OF 

K^UNG-MING. 

{Continued from pigo 38*) 


Bimui^nra of va mj. 

Shortly After K'lmg-ming imFod at ^aii- 
diung, Ha Su and 'Wang Ping alao amTod, 
tha former rery mneh orest-ftdlan at hb 
recent bad generalehip and defeat. 

K^nng-ming firat ordered Wang Ping to^ 
npgmx before him ; when be entered the 
tent, K^nng-ming demanded an aeoount ef 
hie portioii of the recent CFenta. Wang 
Ping narrated ererything aa haa been al¬ 
ready deaeribed, whereupon he waa aharply 
diamiaaed by K^ung^ming, who tiien ordered 
Ha 8a into hia preeenoe^ and repreaehad 
him bitterly for his atnpidity in not follow¬ 
ing the advioa of Wang Ping» whereby he 
had kat Ghiah-ting. Ha oonofaided by bid¬ 
ding Ha Bu prepare for daathi bnt told him 
at the aaam time that he would look after 
hia family. 

Ha Bo aoknowledged Ua error, owned that 
ha de ecrred hia fate^ mod declared that he 
dionld die wsthoot any feeling ol animod^ 
againat K^ung-miBg ter aentencing him to 
death* He begged K^ung-ming to be a 
tether to hia oUldren, and to aot aa kindly 
towarda them aa he had always done to him. 
Ha Bb all this tima was weeping bitterly, 
and K^ong-miag waa aba deeply afbeted^ 


being onaUa to reatzain hb toara wfaioh 
flowed ^entifally; wiping them teem hb 
eyea, he tdd Ha Bn that he had alwaya re¬ 
garded him aa a brother; that he need not 
be uneaay abont hb children, ae ha would 
treat them aa if they were hb own. 

Thb display of natural feeling being orsr, 
K*nng-ming again ordered Ha Bu to be be¬ 
headed,* an^ ha was at once dragged off to 
tha ereoution ground. Whan tha axaea- 
tbnar waa in tha act of striking tha tetel 
blow, an ofBcer begged him to etey hb hand 
till ha had interoeded with K^mg-ming for 
hb lite. On the ezeoutionar aeoeding to hb 
req^mat, the officer hastily entered tha tent 
and entreated K^nng-ming ta ipare Ha Bub 
life, but Ehing-ming lemeinad inezorabb^ 
although ha bitterly wqpt at tha time ha le- 
fuaad the entreaty. 

*telhapley» whkh beam tbs mme tifla aa 
thb obu^, wo sceaa betwem K'mm-miDg and 
He Bu IS pseoliaiij sflMbg; and ths — 
of dsath, ultsfad as it b by Kteagmiiig^ beaieb 
sblj ** brings down ths hoosa.” This asotsnea 

oensisteofbiit one wold, Chsn, 

yatsreaa foMigaerbstreekwilht^indaierib- 
aUa smoani of sipTs e rinn eenrsyad te the toni 
te which thet wenl b a tteiad, e m bady te g Os II 
dees, disgust, ftbadshb^ aaBrowryetilteitmlaa 

tion te do kb duly in el 
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Ma Ba wu aoeordingly beheaded and hia 
head waa hron^t to E'nng-xning, adio wept 
bitterly at the sight of it. One of his offi- 
oers obMrnng this, asked him why he wept 
at the death of Ha Sn, sinoe he, himself, had 
sentenoed him to that fate. 

E'nng-ming replied, that ha did not weep 
for the death of Ma 8a, bat that lia Pai, on 
his death-bed, had advised him not to trust 
too much to Ma So, or he would lead him 
into trouble. N<nv, he found how true those 
words were, and he hated himself for being 
so muoh deoeived in the man and not follow¬ 
ing Lin Pai’s advice—that was the reason 
he wept. 

Ma 8u was 39 yean of age when he died; 
he was beheaded in the 6th moon of the 6fh 
year of Ghien-hdng, ^ (A-ton). 

The head waa ordered to be oanded tbrongh 
the different oampe, with a proclamation 
mnonnoing the reason why he had been be¬ 
headed. When this waa done, the head was 
sewn on the body, which was then ^aoed in 
a ooffin and bnried. 

S^nng-ming afterwards made a liberal 
allowanoe to the family of tiie deoeased. 
He also wrote a report of Ms own prooeed- 
ings, which he forwarded to hia eovereigny 
taking blame to himself for seleotiag Ma Su, 
thereby eansing the loss of Ghieh-t'ing; he 
fnrthermcnre desiied that he might be de¬ 
prived of his rank as a punishment for his 
want of discrimination. A-too, knowing 
Well the importance of Ehing-ming^s asaist- 
anoo to him, did not notice the report, and 
ho continued, as heiretofore, the main ’sup¬ 
port of his empire. 

DXFSiLT OF THE TROOVa OF WEI IT 

In the 4th moon of the 7th year of the 
reign of A-tou, the son of Liu Pai—^thexeigu 
being designated as Ohien-hsing, ^^lB(,an 
army headed by K^uug-ming was at a plaoe 
named Qu-shan, distribute in 

* K'vig-iiiiiig had on six different oeeasums 
led Us army through these UOsaiidaltaDkedtha 
Wei eonntry. This was ike first tisse, however, 
lhat tha two opposing ixinlst mst there. 


three oamps, and lying in wait for the troop 
of Wei. 

8 su-ma I, the Wei general, lad an army to 
Chang-an,^^^, and likewise despatohed 
a force to Wei-ahui,* a small plaoe 

to the south of Chi-shau, with direotiozis to 
pitch their oamp there and engage S'ung- 
ming’s army. He also deq^ohed troops to 
save Wn-chtln, uid Yin-p*iDg, ^ 

two towns on the road, but th^ were 
informed by soouta that these two places 
were already in the handi of K*ung-ming. 

On receiving thia intalligenoe the generala 
oonsnlted together and came to the oonelu- 
sion that it waa adviaable to retreat. Thqr 
were about doing so, when suddenly a signal 
gun waa heard, and a body of troops dashed 
out from behind a hill, headed by K*iing- 
ming, who rode in a four-wheeled chariot; 
troops also appeared in other direotimii, and 
the enemy found themselves surrounded and 
attabked on all sides. The tro(^ of Wei 
were speedily routed, and the two generals, 
abandoning their horses, fled on foot up the 
hiU. 

One of K'mig-ining's generals Chang Pao, 
the eon of Chang Fei, started ia 
purauit of them, and in hia eagernesa to 
overtake them fell down a ravine, and in¬ 
jured himself very severely; he waa how¬ 
ever qniokly rescued and borne back to oamp 
to that his injuries might be attended to. 

When Sau-ma I heard the news of the 
defeat of his troops he did not Uamo hia 
generals, but rather imputed their defeat to 
K^uDg-ming’s superior inteliTgenee; he was 
however still bent on having rev e nge. Ha, 
therefore, sent for his generals, and inform¬ 
ed them that Wn-ohOn and Tiii-p4ng were 
taken by the troopa of K^nng-ming, and that 
he (K'ung-ming) would naiu^y proceed 
thither at ones to pacify the inhabitants. 
At night taking advantage of hia abaenoe 
from oamp they were to a tt ack it In rear, 
while he would have tioppe ready in franti 

• Wei-riiui, ifaa in reality the name el a river. 
On one oeotiiion K*ang-xnlng bad lost sevezel 
thoosand men in foroiiig its passsge, during an 
engageBseni with Bsfi-ma 1. 
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and wh 0 a they were m oonfniioii be woold 
enter, and their united atrength they 
would eaptoxe tilie oamp. 

At midnight the troops of Woi were pro- 
eeeding to the rear of K^ung^ming*! eamp, 
when they found a large number of forage 
earte drawn aoroea the road in front of them, 
barrioading the way. The general, anapeot- 
mg a trap, at onee ordered hia men to retire. 
Soaroelj waa the word gieen when he found 
himaelf aurrounded. KHing-ming, who had 
anticipated thia night attack and prepared 
for it, now appeared, and ordered them to 
dismount and aorrender, and he would epare 
them. 

Chang Ko, the general in dom* 

mand of them, inatead of doing ao, attempt* 
ed to oaptnre K'ung-ming, but he waa 
beaten off by hia guards and had mudh 
diffioolty in eaeaping. SeaiDg the brarary 
of this general, K'ung-ming remarked to 
those about him, that he had often heard, 
whan Chang Fei fought with this man,eTeiy 
one waa alanned for hia salefy; tteio he 
oonld see for himaelf that he waa a brare 
man, and if he waa not ent off he would do 
great injury to the Shu eountry.* On the 
retreat of the enemy K*ung*miag drew off 
hia tipc^ to a diatanoe. 

Sau*aaa I in the maantime waa bring- 
lag up hia force to attack the front of 
the eamp, when he waa met by the retreat¬ 
ing generals who were to haya attained 
the eamp in rear, and who told him how 
K^ung-ming had been prepered lor them, 
and of their defeat at hia hands. Sau-ma 
I waa atartled at this infonnation and Im¬ 
mediately ordered the tro<^ to retire badk 
to eamp. 

E'nng-ming’a force being ao much inferior 
to that of the enemy, he avoided following 
uphiayiotory. After thia there ware aereral 
ahifte of eamp on the part of KHing-ining^ 
ha gradualiy getting more distant from the 
enemy—and alarm or anapiokn on the part 

* This genaal waa afterwards ahol to death 
fay asTowe—K*UBfMaing hafiog ao great a dread 
ef kia prowess had him wajiidd in a nano w pam. 


of Sad-ina 1, who waa at a lorn to oon^ra- 
hend hia motiTea. Thia eontinned for a 
mmith, till finally, Safi-ma I waa persuaded 
to follow EHing-xning’a army. 

K<ung-ming had not been inaetiTe, but 
kept himaelf well informed of the moTomenta 
of tfaie enemy, by his aoouta, who told him 
that Safi-ma Fa army was half-way on the 
road, resting. Although it waa night when 
the aoout arrived, K'nng-ming at oUoe 
aaeembled hia generals for oonsultation; 
informing timm that the enemy were In 
pursuit, and that iheif muU fight to tho 
death ; eadi man by hia prowess must ast 
as ten. He then ordered two generals to 
take their men, and giving them full in«^ 
■truotiona, bade them to do their duty 
manfully, and that he had another strata¬ 
gem to help them, whloh they would aee in 
due course. Iheae two aooordingly de¬ 
parted. 

K<aiig.mixig now called two other gen¬ 
erals, and giving them an embroidered bag, 
bade them taka 8,000 men and place them 
in ambush in foont of a certain hill; if they 
aaw the enemy snrroonding the other two 
generals, th^ were noi to render them any 
aaaistanoe, bat open the bag at onee, when 
they would find inotruotiozis in it what to 
do, and a means of eodiioation. These two 
also departed. 

He now called four other generals, and 
bade them aaaiat Kuan Haing, Kuan Yfi’a 
son, when he attacked the enemy. These 
having received their orders retired to eatxy 
them out. 

8 sfi-ma Pa generals led their troc^ to the 
front and wore enoountered by tboae of 
K^ung-ming; theoo after oomo deoultory 
fighting rotreated, followed up by the enen^ 
for upwards of 80 h. It waa nudaummer, 
the weather wae intensely hot, and the 
troops of Wei were awelteriog with heat 
and tired with the pursuit. 

Khug-ming who waa cm a hill in the 
neighbourhood, waved a red fiag, and Kuan 
Haing rushed out on them with hia man 
from where thqrhsd been ambnahei; the 
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Mlitaliiig generals also tamed baok and 
aliatged their pannersy who fought wttii 
desperation and would not retreat. Sud¬ 
denly a great shout arose, and another body 
of troops, led by Wang Ping and Chang I 
•fttM&ed the enemy in flank. 

Chang Ko, the leader of the miemy, stiiii- 
tihted his men on both by Toioe and ex¬ 
ample, and they fought with the utmost 
bravery, but hemmed in on all aides as thq^ 
were by overwhelming numbm, could not 
force a passage tiirough them and escape. 
At this critical moment Ssu-ma 1 came up 
with strong reinforcements, and, in turn, 
su^unded Wang Ping and Chang I. The 
latter, hi obedience to K^ung*ming’s instnio- 
tione, extricated himself as well as he could, 
and attacked Ssu-ma I, while Wang Ping op¬ 
posed Chang Ko and Tai Ling, so that there 
was mnch confused fighting on both sides. 

The two generals who had been entrusted 
with the *‘hag,” seeing the .diffioully the 
troops were in, thought now was the time to 
open it, and did so aooordingly, when they 
found it contained inatruetions to the fol¬ 
lowing effeotr—>«< If SafiL-ma Ft troops sur¬ 
round Wang Ping and Chang 1 , and. they 
are in danger, divide your troops into two 
psitifis and go and seise Sstl-ma Ps camp; 
he will then be oompelled to retire. Taking 
advantage of the confusion yon must attack 
him; and even if you should not be suc¬ 
cessful in lAaif you will gain a complete 
victory.’’ The two generals at once divided 
their force and went off straight in the 
direction of Befl-ma Ps camp, to seise it. 

8 sll-ma I, fearful of foiling into some 
trap of R'ung-ming’sy had {ueviouely posted 
scouts in all directions, and one of them 
came galloping in with the information of 
the forces proceeding towards his camp. He 
was much alarmed at this, and hastily order¬ 
ed a retreat. Chang I, taking advantage 
of this, harassed them so m rear, that they 
w<srs beaten by their own tactics, and E'nng- 
ming’s imps gained a decided victory. 

When EhA-ma I arrived at his ca mp, he 
was surprised to find that the troops sent to 
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capture it had retired wi&out making an 
attack. They had however performed the 
duty which K^ung-ming had entrusted them 
with; having drawn Ssfl-ma I and his 
troops away, thus saving the forces of 
E*ung-miag from being defeated and giving 
them a decided victory instead. 

After this memorable battle, or rather 
aeries of fights, E^nng-ming returned with 
his forces to camp. Ere he had reached it, 
news was brought to him from the oity of 
the death of Chang Pao. When E^g. 
^ing received tins iutcHigeace he wept 
bitterly, and gave way to grief so violently 
that he broke a blood-vessel and became 
senseless. He was revived, however, but 
horn this time he became so ill that he 
could not rise from his conch. The whole 
army was deeply impressed with this display 
of fseling on the part of Ehing-ming for 
tile death of one of his generals. 

At the end of ton days K*uiig-ming sent 
for two of hii generals, Tung Chueh, 
and Fan Chien, mm uidtoUl 
ttaw that he was unable thn^h nin.^ to 
attend to his duties, and that he would 
letnin to ‘Hannan, , eo he 

Blight noover I 7 proper oar. and ; 

in the meantime he would arrange other 
atratagems; but tiiat his illness was to be 
kept a profound seoret, lest, if Ss&-ma I 
knew of it, he should attack th.m , 

He at onoe Issued orders to r e tu r n to 
Han-ohnng. When he reaohed the eapital, 
he was honoured b, a visit from A-ton, who 
ordered phyeieianB to attend on him, and un« 
der their treatment he graduaUj iMovered. 

KBCaARICAL CACTLC. 

In one of bis reoonnoitering expeditions in 
the neighbourhood of CU-shan, |J[j, ud 
while his troops wore engaged In the oap> 
ture rf Wel-nan, yg {ft, XW-ming oame 
aotoes a very similar in shape to a . 

ealabaah, «, fanning a eiU-tlt-tae, iriiioh 
was oapalue of oonneaUng upwards of a 
thousmid nun. Be eq^pdnd of Us guide 
the OMe of tiie plaee^ to whioh ho reooivad 
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a WB^j that it was tallad 'Ha-la-ku, ^ 
||;^,“CalabaahOap” 

On tht next daj X‘aiig«miiig sent 1,000 
men therei under two o r e rao eni or leadert, 
to make wooden oxen andmeehaaieal honea^ 
in the mannfutm oi whioh he gare them 
full direetiona; theaoi when finiahedt weie 
to be kept in r aa ervo till th^ weie reqnirad. 
He alee direottd another officer to take 500 
men and guard the appioaehea to the gap, 
and neither allow any of the workmen to go 
out, nor atragglera to enter on any ^tenee 
vfaatefer. He alao informed the leader of 
theee that he ahould oonetantly oome and 
iaapeot the work g(dng on; that thia waa a 
plan to efroamTent Sed-ina I, and on that 
aooount it waa yery important that no inti¬ 
mation of what waa going on ahonld ooae 
out. The othmr offieera anperintendad tiie 
workmen at their labour, and X'nng-ming 
daily arrivad and directed their operatione. 

One day Yang I, 

faithful miniater, inform^ K^iing-ming that 
■aome pioriiiona whioh had long been ezpeet- 
ed were now at a plaoo, naoied Chien-ko, 
there waa no means of 
tranapoxt for it; he tiierefore enquired what 
waa to be done. 

X'ung-ming laughingly replied, that ho 
had arranged eyeiything for enoh an 
amergenoy, by having had tome mechanioal 
oattle made for the oonveyanee of paeoviaiana, 
whioh would be very convenient and saving, 
that these eattle would neither require 
fepdiog nor water, and that they would 
travel day and night without intermiaiion. 
Ho here entered into a long explanation of 
their, meobanioal formation and powara, and 
shewed the diagrame to Tang I’a wonder 
and admiratian. 

In the eourea of a few days the whelo 
warn oom^eted, and looked ae natural botiL 
in appearaaoe and movementi aa if tbay 
ware aliva. K*nng-mliig now ordered an 
offlear with 1,000 men to taka a number of 
the meebanleal ooma and honwa to convey 
the pmviiiima front Chien-ko to the eamp at 
Chi-ahan, for the uaa of the troopa. 


Meanwhile a spy eame in and informed 
8 stk-ma I of K^nng-aoing^s wonderful mven*- 
tton. EM-ma I waa startled at this extra¬ 
ordinary intdUgenee, and exclaimed, that 
he had not ^ittaiAed Xting-miag’a army 
because he thought it would not be able 
to obtain provisione, and he oould wait till 
thqr died of hunger; but that X^ung-ming^e 
invention had rendered, hie plana utterly 
abortife, and he might now have to wait for 
ever. Hastily aammexiing two offieera, he 
ordered eadi of them to take 500 men and 
waylay the prorriskm aonvoy; wait till it 
had peaeed, and then ruth out and ent up 
the eaoort. This done, they were not te 
plunder, bat simply seise aome of the 
mec hanioal cattla and return with them to 
camp. 

Following ^out their inatruetiQiis, Ihe 
offioera and their men disgniaed fhemselvee 
like the eddiera of X^ung-miog, and at 
night posted themeelvee in a ravine, iHiere 
th^ waited till the provision oonvoy arrivad 
and passed, when they mahed out and eat 
up the eaeort, who were so taken by aurpriae 
that they.were belpleee and allowed the 
enemy to eeise several oxen and horaee and 
bear them off - 

When the waylaying par^ reaehad the 
oamp with the meohanioal cattle, and Sett-mn 
I aaw them walking backwards and forwards 
as if ihay wera really living animale, he 
exehdmed, If you (X'ung-ming) can uee 
this method, I oan alao employ workmen to 
take them to pieces, and make more accord¬ 
ing to the same pattern.’’ * He did eo, amt 
in a fortnight there were over two thousand 
Bomda exactly like those of X'uQg-miag’t, 
and which oould also travel in the eame 
manuttr. Thaae ha employed in conveying 
provisieiia from Lung^h^ niis.tou* 
eamp; and there was not a man in the amy 
who was not highly delighted at tiiii auccaae. 

The news of the enmy’a attack on the 
aoQvpy, and their oaptnre of aome of the 
meehanieal eatde, was soon oarried te 

* Probelily the flnt time in hlsloiy of **eteid- 
fag a palenl.*’ 
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E^g^xttiiBg, who replied^ thmt tliii wu jnit 
what he had expeoted and wished; that 
although some few were lost, before long it 
would result in great benefit to themeelvee. 
To enquiries as to how this could possiblj 
be, he replied, that SstL-ma I, on seeing the 
iuTsution, would neoessarily want to make 
some similar to them for hb own use, and 
tiien he had another plan in store. 

In a few days a soout oame in with the 
news that the enemy were also able to make 
m ec h an i cal cattle and were already using 
thenn to convey their ptevisioiis. Thie was 
exactly what K^ung-ming had ealcnlated 
on; he at once sent for Wang Ping and 
ordered him to take a thousand men dis- 
gnised as the enemy, and at night stealthily 
oross over to Pei-yUan, and mingle 

with the provision escort as if they belonged 
to their number; watching their oppor¬ 
tunity, they were to day all of them and 
drived the eattle homewarda, passing near 
Pei-yttsn on their way for at this place the 
enemy would needs pursue them. When 
this took place th^ were to twist the tongues 
of the oatHe, which would incapaoitate 
them from travelling; th^ were then to 
abandon the eattle and fiee, when die enemy 
would again pnrsue them, but would be 
compelled to leave the cattle behind them, 
as they would be immovable. At this time 
he, EHing-ming, mod his troops would 
arrive, when they joould return, to the cattle, 
re-twist their tongues, and travel off with 
them; this would cause the enemy to think 
it Bomewhat strange that the eattle refused 
to move for. them but would for their eue- 
mieo. Having received his instructions 
Wang P4ng departed. 

E<nng*uiing next ealled another offieer 
and ordered him to take 500 men, diegolsed 
in a groteaqne manner to represent spirits, 
animals, Ac. and ba ready and in waiting at 
the side of a certain hill, to aisiet in bring¬ 
ing the catt l e off safely, and to frighten tiie 
enemy to that they would not dare pursue. 
This o ffi c er slso departed after receiving hia 
ittstrucliona. 


E^nng-ming now ealled two other officers 
and ordered them to take 10,000 men 
towards Psi-yilsn to meet the cattle and to 
be prepared for an engagement with the 
enemy. He also directed two ethers to take 
5,000 men and obstruct Stfi-ma I on his Kna 
of march; and two others to take 2,000 men 
to Wei-nan, ^ bring on an engage¬ 

ment. Theee six offioera having reeeivel 
ttieir instruetiima, departed their several 
ways to carry them out. 

Waug-Ping earried out his instruetloua 
to the letter; he managed to get into the 
oentreof the convoy without suspicion, killed 
greater part of the escort, oapinred the 
cattle, and went off with them, bat was 
shortly ait^ pursued by one of Ssfi-ma Ib 
generals, to whom the news of the ospture 
had been carried. Wang Ping, on dia- 
oovering that he was porauad, immediately 
caused the tongues of the eattle to be twist¬ 
ed, when th^ became motionless, and he, 
leaving them to the enemy, retreated. 

When the enemy arrived and retook the 
eattle, they wanted to continue the pursoit 
taking the meobanieal animals with them; 
to their great surprise, h^ver, none of 
them would move. The general* was in 
this strait when the troops of E*ang-ining 
arrived, led by Wri Yen and Chang Wei, 
and attacked him. Wang Ping ako tamed 
and attacked the enemy on hU aide, at the 
same time. After some severe fighting the 
enemy were beaten and fled, while the vic¬ 
torious troops of E*uTig-mmg recaptured the 
eattle, retwistad their tongues, and went in 
triumph on their way. 

The retreating enemy were next set upon 
by the disgoised body of troops sent by 
E'ong-ming, and routed. The other officers 
of E*uag-ming wore equally suooessfnl in 
their attack on Ssii-ma I, who with difficulty 
aocaped to his camp. 

The meehanioal oattla, with the provisioina 
flity wore bearing, all evontnally reached 
the oskip of K'aog-ming in safety. 

O, C. S. 

CTa to eaniimi0d,J 
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THE CBITICAL DISQUISITIONS OF WANG 

CH-UNG. 

( Caniinu9dJrom page 46, J 


Section 28 —Confmime Inierragatedn 
GHAPVim IT. 

Cbnfi^di&A BBJd, Eung-jay OhHiTig 

might be wiTed; although he waa put in 
boodsi lie had not been guilty of any orime. 
Accordingly he gaTe him his own daughter 
to wife.^ [Anal. p. 36]. 

My queetion ic tiiie. The fbet of CSonfu- 
dns giTing a wife to Kung-yay Ch'ang 
proree what, as to the way in which he re¬ 
garded him? Does itproretiiat heeonai- 
aidered a man of 30 ytara of age ahould be 
married, or, that he oonaiderid hia actaona aa 
worthy and therefore he ought to be mar¬ 
ried F If it proves the former, then it waa 
not neoeaaary to speak of bondsif the 
latter, it Hkewiae was not proper to mention 
Ihem. Sow is this ? I say that all who 
dieeiplea of Confueina were well- 
condnoted men. Therefore they are iqpoken 
of aa thoroughly prepared aohdlaxa and 
aereitora.”* 

if amongst these aerator eeholara ttiere- 
to be one nnmanied, then the get¬ 
ting hifii married was not neeeaaarfly a 
of 

♦ *«S«Titan’' The Li-Ki eootaias 

a large number of diieotioiis se to the oondacl of 
popilsltowazds their master, who seems to have 
stood ia^loco poreatii to ihem. The gresteet 
iiilieei fkmfifl it incaloetcd, and ce rt a lw menial 
dntlaBiBllto the aeli€lan,e.g.swe^9]ig the room 

mi *1. 


S amongst these there were many un¬ 
married, then Enng-yay Gh^eng was the 
most wo^y beoause Canfacins only mar¬ 
ried him. 

In thus commending him, he ought to 
dear up Eung’s oonduot, and not merely 
eay ^^slthongbhewaeputhibonds.*’ Why 
so ? In this world a great many are obliged 
to endure being held guilty unjustly, but 
these ate surely not all of them worthy 
men. Amongst the oppressed, the unjustly 
aoonsed are not one but many. Certainly if 
we regard the 'nnjustly condemned*^ aa 
ttiose to whom Confucius would hare giren 
a wife, then ttiis is as if Gonfncins did not 
wive the worthy, hut the unjustly aoeused. 

When we examine the words of ConfaciuB 
which command Kung-yay Oh^ng as he.rmf 
been unjustly oondemned, there is nothing 
about the nature of hie oonduot or ability. 

If he were really nnwurtliy, Confuehie 
giving him a wife was not right; if he were 
really worthy, Confueins oommending him 
in a merely negative way was Hkewiae not 
right. It ia jnet like his giring a wife bo 
Nan Tnng,* saying, **11 the country were 
ifdl governed, he would not be out of offlee, 
and if it were iU governed he would eeoape 

• Bee Anslccle, p. 37. The fonatf would 
hare bema the case beeansc the mkr would hivo 
xo^ired the help of so talented a men; the 
letter beesnee he wee eo good there waa no t hin g 
to gi?e ground for an eco o eat ion . 
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puBishnient tnd disgrace.’’ TUs was a 
thoroQgh commendatioii. 

CHAPTER T. 

(Anal. p. 40). The Master said to Tsse- 
knngy Which do you consider superior, 
yourself or Hwuy?” Tsse^kung replied, 

How dare I compare myself with Hwuy f 
Hwny hears one point and knows all about 
a subject; 1 hear one point and know a 
second.” The Master said, **You are not 
equal to him.* I and yon are both not 
equal to him.” 

This is puttiug a question about the praise 
of Yen Ynen (Hwuy) in order to test Tsse- 
kung. Let us enquire into this. Confooius 
in that whieh he naed for instmotion dis¬ 
played propriety and hnmility. Tsct-Ioo 
need pro^iety in goTeming a State, hnt his 
langnage was not humble and Confaeiua 
censured it» Supposing Tsze-kung to have 
been really enpezior to Yen Yuen, on Gon- 
ittoina aaking him, he would still hare re¬ 
plied, Hot equal;” or supposing him resUj 
to haTe been inferior he would likewise haye 
said, Not equal.” There is nothing wrong 
in answering a Master eyasiTely. The 
speeeh of prop rie ty ^d oourtesj ought to he 
humble. Now when Confuoins put his quee- 
tion what was his idea P Suppoamg him to 
have known that Yen Yuen wae snperior to 
Tase-knng, he onght not to hare put sneh a 
^ueetion to the latter. SupposiDg Confn- 
oinato have been really ignorant when he 
naked Tsse-kung, Xsse-knng being both 
humble and courteous likewise oould not 
know. Snpposiog that Confudus only wish¬ 
ed to manifest Yen Yuen’s goodness; he 
would ooounend him as a worthy, to whom 
no disciple was equal, and so extend bis 
famB; what need waa there to ask Tase- 
kungP Hie Master said (AnaL p. 62) 
** Admirable indeed waa the eirtiM of Hwny.” 
He also said (p. 18) ** 1 haye talked with 

* Dr. Legge in his nole uys “ Ho An gi^ea 
here the comment of Pan Hem (about A.D. 60) 
who interpret* etrangBLy,’* ts above. Dappsen 
that this was the eaxrent leadiag at ttmt Im. 


.Hwuy for a whole day and he has not msde 
any objeotioii; ss if he were etnpid,” again 
(p. 60). Such waa Hwny that for three 
numthe there would be nothing in his mind 
eontnzy to perfect yirtno.” Theee three 
paseagee togedier are a direat commendation, 
without using some one else to call it forth. 
There is only this one place where Tase- 
knng is need to eall it forth. How is this P 
Boaoe say that he wiehed to ke^p down 
Tsse-kuog, whoee name at riiat time was 
becoming more famous than Yen Ynen’s; 
Confucius fhared Tsie-knng’a beart. be- 
coming inflated with pride, and therefore 
pnt him down. Now his fame exceeding 
Yen Ynen’e wm the yeidiet that day. 
It was not iha^ Tsxe-knng sought tha pre- 
enrinenee. How would Tase-knn^s know¬ 
ledge really hare affected the oaeeP Sup¬ 
posing Yen Yuen’s talents were snperior 
to Us own, he would himself haye readily 
admitted it, there waa no need to put Um 
down. Supposing Tase-kong were unable 
himself to form an opinion, yet on Gonfueiiia 
speaking he would say Confuoiaaonly wishes 
to put me down. From this it is eyidmit 
that whether the queetion were put or not, 
it oould neither lower nor exalt him. 

OHAPTXRyi. 

(Analeota, p. 40) Ttae Go (Yu) being 
asleep during the day-time, the Master acid 

Rotten wood cannot be otrred, a wall of 
dirty earth will not leeeiye the tcowcL 
TUs Yn! * what is the use of my reprofing 
him?” That is to say ha hated Tsae Yu’s 
sleeping in the day-time. Enquiring into 
this I say. The eyil ef aleaping in the day¬ 
time is hnt a trifling eyil; rottsn wood and 
foul alsy, eomption that oannoi again be 
used to make anything, this is a great eyil. 

If yon censure a trifling fault in the same 
way as a great tranagtession, how ean you 
seeure loyal obedience. 

Supposing Tmo Go’s nature^ like rotten 

*W«ngh«.hM “Thi* 

Yii, Imw ibdl I nproT. liia?” 
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irooi or olay, not to have been good, 
he ought not to have been admitted into 
the number of the ditciplea* of Confuoiufl; 
but he is placed in his order amongst the 
{bur classes.* Sopposhig his nature to have 
been good, Confuoins must have disliked him, 
and have oartied this dislike to the very 
extreme, vhieh is very wrong. (Anal, 
p. 7d) **The man who is not virtu- 
eoa, when you oarry your dislike of him to 
an extreme, will beoome insubordinate.” 
CSonfncixia earned his dislike d Tsae Yu so 
to speak, to e x tremes. Supposing a very 
fwdiBh man to deserve a slight imprison¬ 
ment, as pumahment, and the Ifagistrate 
were to order tho punishment of deoapita- 
tion. Is it not certain that he would feel 
unjustly treated and entertain hatred P or 
would ho loyally submit and so convict 
himself P 

If on the one hand Tsae Oo were a stupid 
man, like the one dcesfvmg a dight impri- 
ment as punishment, his fbeling would be 
identical, but on the other hand if he wefe 
a worthy,- he would know that Gonfumos 
reproving any one so severely left no room 
far reformation. The passage dearly states 
this; the language employed eonveys this 
meaning. If he had by his words led him 
to see the principle involved, reformation 
would have followed* Self-ieformation did 
not'depend upon the gentleness or foree of 
Imgnagc, but upon Tsae Go’s ability to 
reform hisssdf or the reverse. The idea of 
the Oh^nnTs'ew'** is to gather up the small¬ 
est atom of good and to censure the most 
ralnnte partido of eviL To sommend die 

* See Asskets, p. 101. Tbete 4 d-.(ig 

oomptrixended tan disciplea 

IHstingalaAMd ior rirtooss ptindpUs sad ptae- 
tisB thsve were Ten Toss, Min Tsse Keen, Yen 
Pih Mew, said Ghung Kung; lor sUOity In 
speech Tmm Qotaad TSss Kuqg; for sd inim s- 
hcadvs talsnAsYenYewandKeLoo; lor htasary 
ssq ni ie s aenti Tbm Yew sad Tase h^ 

spring sod Antmnn Annals. 

OoBBBQsd by OonfsehiB B.O. 481.—The oadj 
origmsl worn we hare from his pen. II com^ 
asaess i^'lhe faislocy of h» native Stole, 


ssMdlest atom indie same way as the meat 
magnifieent, or tense the grsstsst to osnsuve 
the most minute, having in view the idea of 
die Ch^unTskw, would yon osU this right 
or not? If not right then Tbae Go would 
not accept the words of Gonfosins, iuid so 
' rejeotiiig them they woldd be ineflhetuoL 

Tim sayings Slid dm compositionB of a Bsgi 
should mutoalty banDonise^ his words some 
from his Hps, Ids eompesitions he Snsoribos 
on his tadets. Both proceed from the heart, 
both are snidy identiosl. Oonfudns wbsoL 
composing the Gh^ Tskw did not use great 
things to censure the Hide ones, but when, 
eemmring Tsae Go he employed agreatmat¬ 
ter to express his hatred of a trifling fault. 
Hit writings and hia q^eeoh eontradisting 
one how could he bring men into 

Ipyai sahmumcm? (Analects, p. 40) Hie 
master said, At first my way with man; 
was to hear thrir words and give them 
eredit ior thsir conduct. How my way is to 
h^r their words and look at' their oonduet. 
It is from Yu that I have learned to mska 
change.” 

Because Tsae Yu slept at noon, Confuciua 
changed Ma —cf estimating men. 
How I ask how dees a man’s ab^ping at 
noon to oormpt hia whide conduetf. 

Hew can a dissolute man’s not getting xeii 
v id i ff T by day or night to make him a 
righteous man P If yon use a man’s slssp- 
ing in the day-time as a criterion of his be¬ 
ing good or had, how can you decide what 
he is aoonratefy P 

Qipn^id^ftig that Tsae Yn waa numbmed 
amongst the disciples of Oonfumns, and in- 
duded in the four olsosns, and ranked above 
Tims-kung, if the characteristio of his nature 
were idlenem how could he be ” trained to 
tzDsUenoe, how could he have attained to- 
the position be held P Supposing it were 

Loo, B.O. m, and extends over M ysera. It 
consists cl noihing bat a dry d stofl of ImIs 
wiihont a riagls pemetieri observation. 8ss 

Lo^’ftGlasrios,yol.V.,pi.l.Pfolsg.; Maymt’ 

Manual, p. 104. 

* lilsMus, p. 44, ** Cal and polkbed.’* 
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the euilom of Tsae Go to ale^ ia the day 
Ae moat intnitiTaly hayo attained to it| with 
aueh talents he mnat have far traneoended 
oihen. If he had not perfeoted hie ahilitiaB 
but pranonnoed them auffioient he did not 
^hnow himadf/ nor cleedy nndeEttaad hit 
position; it was not that hia oondnet waa 
eviL Ton may plainly notity and wan a 
man, bnt need not oha^ge your euatomary 
way. H he himself knew that he waa not snf- 
deiently cultivated, yet being Uzed out slept 
at neon, thie simply shows that his 
q^ixits were exhausted see Shoo-kiiig, 
p. 802). If hia animal spiiita were so ex- 
hansted he would not merely sleep at noon, 
bat would be ready to die. 

Moreover disoussing men’a ways iu gene¬ 
ral, of aome we must aeleet their aetioaa and 
xfljeot their words, of tome adeot the words 
and reject the actions. Now although Tsae 
Yu had no energy he had eloquence, if you 
uae hia words to make good his aetioDB the 
whole will be defootive. 

Now from the time when Comfiieias first 
saw Tsae Tu sleep at noon, he Hetensd to 
men’s words and looked at their conduct. 
If these answered to each other, he would 
prononnoe him a worthy, that is Confucius 
in selecting a man reqnirea in him a oapaotfy 
lor everything. 

He himself said (Ana. p. 202) <<He does 
not seek in one man talents for every em¬ 
ployment.” How did he apply this idea in 
psaetiee? 

CHAPTEE vn. 

(Anal^ts, p. 43) Tsse-chang • fVedi ** The 
minister Tsse-wan thrioe took oflioe and mani¬ 
fested no joy in hie oountenanoe. Thrioe he 
yetired from offiee and manifested no dis- 
p l casn re. He made it a point to inform the 
new miniatfr of the way in whioh he had 
eondueted the government; whsi do yon say 
of himP’ The master replied, ‘*He was 
(jfe loyal).” « Was he (fH* virtu- 

* Ibk ohatscter seems to be the crsar of 
trandatOTf . Dr. Legge says (p; 3) Is ez- 


oas)peifecay virtuous P” do not know. 
How oan be be pronouneed perCsotly virtu- 
ottsP’ Tase-wan* had already reoQinmeiided 
Tsse-yuh to the State of Te<oo to be his 
substitute and to fight against Sung; he 
used a hundred ohaiiote and was beaten and 
many of his soldierB killed. Theta was no 
wisdom in this; bow eould it bo deemsd 
perfect virtue P I state the case tfius,— 
Tsse-wan, when be reoommanded Tsse-yuh, 
did not understand the msn; wisdom has no 
necessary oonnection with perfect virtue. 
If one has an unwise nature, how dose this 
interfere with bis aetionB being perfectly 
virtoousP The dootrino of the fivef oou- 
stant Yiriues, Benevoknoe (^); Upright- 
neee of mind; Propriety; Knowledge; and 
Good Faith, is that these five ate quite 
distinct and not neoamarily all oo-ezistent. 
Therefore we have men of knowledge, of 
benevoleniie^ of pn^riety. of u^r^tnees; a 
man has good faith without neoeesarily 
having knowledge; enotiier has wisdoes 
without beoevoleDoe; another bencvolenee 
without propriety; another propriety with- 

phdned here as the * prind]^ of lore ’ the ' rir- 
tae of the heart.' Jolkn tnueslates it kwmmi$a$, 
Bmevclenes often eomec nesr it, bat we oeanot 
give a uniform rendering to it i p. 29). Seruvo- 
Imc# wonld bj no means suit many of the ehsptere. 
Virtue es a general tenn would snewer better." 
The great diffioolty arises when boa also to 

be considered; ibis is Virtue par excellence, 
and BO it is oonitsntly translated. 

Mr. Eaber in ' Digest of Doetrinea of Confa. 

doe,’ pp. 71-75, eaya of New a iY y, the ml 
human virtae. Weeennottnwtelste the word with, 
love, as it ezdndee the love of wisdom fte. 
Llkewbe * perfeet virtue ” is inadequate, me this 

would be ^ It is the virtae of man to 

mau mohidutff evei^fiibg rdadng to ^ uul 

exohtdimg everything relatinir to the individuel 
Ao., Ae. To this rendeihig Mr Eaber adheres 
also in his * Digest of Men^e.’ 

Mr. Msyera, se we disll eee, traaslstee it ty 
Benevolenoe. The Diothniariesinelade all these. 
I have indieated the varietiona of tranelaliQii m 
the text by ineertiiig the ch ar seter* Whiohever 
rendering is prsfened shoold be read throogh- 
oot. 

f Bee Legge's Clssdes, Vol. V. Part L p. 301. 
Par 5. lor the Eecommendotioii sad pp. 203- 
210 lot the xeeoli. After the defeat Taie Tub 
committed saidde. 

$ Mqr«n* 0. B. Mssualtp. 3U, Par. 118. 
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mwightnii; iriidoiii mm 

dteeiTid hi Tmo-I nil how WM hk 
iaJuedP Bpeokiagol hk (fir.)p6rfeoiTir- 
tnoi how k it that thk oaaxi^ bo affirmed of 
him? 

Moreover luplty k manifieenoe. (]|^) the 
manifieexit maa k (fH) perfeotlj yirtoona. 
Confoehia^ aaid, obeerving a man*# 

BLulta it maj be known that he k virtiiima.” 
({l^} TaM-wan po am i o d the very reality 
id virtoe; Confnoina pninounoed himlojal^ 
bnt not virtooni. That k aa mueh at to 
aay, ooek father and mother ate not onek 
parents or that a married oonj^e axe not 
husband and wife. The dnke Gaet asked 
whiiki of the disoiples loved to learn. Con- 
fooins replkd to him> There waa Yea 
Hwny. He did not transfer his anger; he 
did not repeat a fault. Unfortunately hk 
appointed time was short and he died; and 
now there k not such another. I have not 
yet heard of any one who loves to learn as 
he did.” 

Now as to the eanse of Yen Yuen’s death 
on enquiry^ what was the reason ? 

If the cause was Heaven appomting an 
early death, it was the same as in the ease 
of Peh-now’at aieknesa. Every living man 
leesiving'the appointment of heaven, ought 
to be altogether pure; in thk case (Peh-new) 
had an evil dkeaae, therefore I say there 
was no deeree. All living men onght to 
receive the decree of a long life from 
heaven.} Now when an early death befalls 
any one it k alto reaaonable to aay there 
was no decree. If heaven haa decreea for 
both an nntimdy death and a long life, it 
must also have good and evil doereee. If 
we say that Yen Yuen leoeived the deeree 
of an untimely death we ought to aay that 
Pah-new received an evil deeree. If we aay 

« Anakels, p. 81. 

f Anaketa, p. 40. 

$ Asakoto, p. 68. Hk dkease aasms to have 
bisn lepeosy. 

I GJ. hers Ihs notes to Mancdfie, Bk. TIL p. 
8S5. j]^ that which is ^Brcmly the win of 

BrnTSB. Mb emseqasDee el bad oofndnet k to 
bt uadiimDodaabiiiig predestinated by Hsavea.. 


fliat Peh-new received no deeree then it 
k Just to say that Ten Ynen also r»- 
eeived no decree. One died, the other was 
diaeaaed; he was grieved for both, aaying, it 
k Heaven’s appointment. There k nothing 
oontradiotory in the deereee of heaven. 
ConfooEoa^a style of speeoh k inoonnstent. 

1 cannot make out his reason for thk. 

OKAFTSB Vm. 

(Analecta p. 49). Bake Gae asked which 
of the dkoiplea loved to learn. Gonfuoiua 
replied to him: There was Yen Hwny. 
JZ# loved to learn: and now there k not 
sueh another. He did not transfer^ his 
anger; he did not repeat a fault.” How 
k thk explained? I say it k a dotAh 
entendre in oppomtion to Bake Gao’s dispoai-* 
tion to transfer anger and to repeat faults; 
this was the reason. Beeanse he put the 
qneetioa, ndaubie eniendremm used in re^y, 
which eerved to oppose the defects of a 
superior without incurring his res entment. 
Now enquiring into this, I say E^ang-tssef 
also asked which of the disciples loved to 
learn. Confooaua likewise in reply to him 
adduced Yen Yuan. Thk E*ang-tsse also 
had hk shorteomings. Why was no double 
entendre used in reply to E^ang-tsze? 
K'ang-tne was not a sage, hia conduct was 
marked by moderatum, but beyond this he 
had some fhulk. On a subsequent occasion 
Ekng-tsse being distressed about the nom- 
her of thieves in the state, Confooias said to 
him, *^If you, sir, were not covetous although 
you should reward them for doing it, they 
would not steal,” (AnaL p. 122). From thk 
s pee ch it is evident that E^ang-tsse’s fault 
wae ambitLcQ. Why did net Gonfaciiie 
oppose thk before ? 

(Anal. p. 57) Confucius having visited 
Nan-tasoit Tne-loo was dis p leased. The 

* The Idee of tnsisfnriiig anger ecenia to bc^ 
treating many persona m saoceoskn aap% bo* 
eanac one baa previoua^ SKciicd OUT wrath. 

t ^ lOB, K« K*.., ^ 

of ChSw, anoUeorfli. 
State of SmiA ul'irifc of otWti 
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XMtar iaid» wherein I have eeted oontemp* 
tibly (or impropeily) may HeaTen r<^eot 
mel may HeaTen r^eci me!** Nan-tan, 
the wile of ling, dnke of Wei, aent a pre- 
aant inviting OonfneinB to an interview. 
Tbse-Ioo was displeased and aooused Gon- 
fncinfl of adodtefy. Gonfueins explained 
the matter saying, Wherein I have aeted 
vilely or despicably may Heaven destroy 
me?” In all sincerity uttering impre- 
eations on himself, he sought to vindicate 
Us oondnot to Tsse-loo. My qnesthm is 
as foUowB,—Gonfooins sought to clear him- 
aeli^ but how oonld he explain it awayP 
Suppose a man of the world had done some¬ 
thing vile or de^oable, and Heaven had 
destroyed him. How could ha use tide as 
the basis of his impreoation? Tsse-loo 
hearing him so speak believed and dlsBrisaed 
has doubts. 

Now it has never yet been known that 
any one saffeied Heaven^s zejeetion. When 
he said <^May Heaven reject me 1 ” Tiae- 
loo was quite willing to believe him. Snob 
thingB have been as thunder soddenly killing 
a man; water or fixe, burning or drowning 
a man; walls and houses emshing men to 
death. If he had said may the thunderbolt 
strike me dead! may fire or water, bum <Nr 
drown me! may a faUing wall or house 
emsh me! Tsse-loo might havs believsd 
him. Now as he invoked a calamity such 
aa had never happened, to make an oath 
to Tsse-loo about his oondnot, oould Tsse-loo 
have been willing so to understand his 
explanation as to believe in him? (No.) 
There have been oeeasiimaUy eases in whish 
men have (dept on iranqoilly never waking 
again, do yon oaU this the same aa ** Heaven 
destroying F” Enquire into every such ease 
of deeping on without awaking, they are 
not all of them oases of vile and despieable 
conduct. Although Tme-loo had but a 

A lewd sod inoeataow woman, who in¬ 
vited CunlacinB with a pisseni, to eosos and see 
her. Tsse Loo thongbt fbo inUr viow a dlagtaeo. 

Wang wntss ^ mslesd of 


shallow knowledge oi doctrine, he under- 
steed the truth of things. If a matter wsm 
not genuine, and Gonfacins used an oath 
about it, Tsse-loo certainly would not die- 
miss bis doubts on the fubjeot. Oonfudiis 
has said (AnaL p. 117} <<I>eath and life 
have their determined eppolntment; riches 
and hononrs depend open hsaven.” If this 
be so, if die death and life of man contain in 
ihemselvii length or brevity, these do not 
depend upon the good or evil of man’s con¬ 
duct. On snctfaer occasion when Yen Tnen 
met with an untimely death Confucius pro¬ 
nounced it heaven’s appointed time (AnaL p. 
49); hence we learn that the man who dies 
eut off at the appointed time muig have been 
an evil liver. Ttse-loo, although not pro¬ 
foundly versed in doctrine, heard the words 
of Goufuoios and understood the truth riiont 
death and life; Oonfnoins made oath saying 

Wherein I have done improperly may 
heaven destn^ me! ” Tsse-loo might have 
said instead, Master suppoaing the decree is 
that you ought not yet to die, how then can 
heaven deotroy yon P Hit were so, swearing 
to Tase-loo saying, Heaven destroy me!” 
could never obtain oredenoe; if it oould not 
obtain credence, then Gonfudua thus ez- 
j^ning his conduct, could never entirely 
dear it up. 

The Bhang Shoo* says **Do not be like the 
haughty Ghoo of Tan, who found his plea¬ 
sure only in indolence and diMipation and 
pursned a prond oppiemion.” That is to 
say the Emperor Shunf warned Toon not 
to diow kindness to a bad son and to attach 
importanoe to Heaven’s decree. He feared 
Taou would ehow too much affeotion to¬ 
wards his son, and therefore adduced 01m 
of Thn to caution and prevent him. Taou 
replied, ” After I was married I remained 
with my wife only the days riu ym kwn 

* Bse Lsggs*! CTlswins, Vol> nLPt.Ln.fiA 

t R i^pcsrs (o.p. Lorn, p. 84. notd that 
WanghsmfoUowa liMisiMnagof SaeMaTsssa's 

Sss K1 £16 (B.G. lOOX which hMUM mr- 

nut in fh. niga of Smua, B.G. 84>48 (FkoUg. 

,. 6 ). 
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and km; agttii, wlm my mK^ was wail¬ 
ing and wwping, 1 did not xngaid himJ* 
He showed ^aialy aU that be had donoi ha 
used the past to foreoaat the future, and 
used the manifest to disolose the hidden, to 
pvoye that ha dared not loTe ezoeedvely a 
had son. 

He did not say ‘^inay Heayen destroy 
me!” knowing that the masses swear desir¬ 
ing the attestation of Heayen! Oonfueina 


beeause Tsae-loo’s suspioions were exeited, 
did not hong forward what ha had done, to 
witness that there was nothing dishmioiir- 
ahle in it, but went on saying “may HeaTon 
destrc^ me!” In what lespeot does this 
difler from the way of the maBsos, who ez- 
plain snspioionB coonrrenoes by inyoking the 
eurse of Heayen I 

A. B. Hutckutsoh. 

{To bo conHmtod^) 


THE IDOL KWOH SHING WANG. 


Among the mend traits of Chinese dia¬ 
meter their idolatry has always been a 
fayonte topio to obseryers, chiefly to thoee 
who are engaged in misskmary laboure* 
Though indifbxentism on the poiat of religion 
may be aaii to possesa the mind of the mom 
instroetod desses; though faith and dogma 
are wimly .rejected by the mass-—yet an 
idol worahip of incredible extension oooura 
throughout the whole empire. This may 
aeem oontradietocy to that general religious 
apathy; but ooutraiinesa is snob apromineut 
feature in Chiuese oharaotar, that it rather 
muat aeem ourious if one trait is not oon- 
trastod with another. 

A Chinese, eyen among the lower olaseee, 
langhs and modes at bis idols. He has not 
the least respeot for them and tieats tiiem 
like a simple pieoe of wood, but neyerthdess 
he womhipji them with eandles, inoenM and 
eatables if he thinks that he wants their aid. 
“If it bringa no adyantage, it doea no 
damage,” he aays. He has not our ideas 
about a Bupeiior God, and therefore no reli- 
gloua sentiment in the sense we are ac- 
eustomod to attach to it. He doea not wor- 
di^ his idols in aooordanoe with, faith or 
dogmaj bnt msrdy by hia oredoloiisinBlinet, 
wfcielL talla Um that th^ may peehapa work 
awondaronlnsbdialf. Some yague notions 


about future life, diiefly borrowed from 
Buddhism, create in him the belief in liying 
gods, who iobabit the air and the heavens. 
Th^ enjoy there a different degree of 
power, and oan be bribed by presents and 
warship, and their protection can be bought 
by the same meana. Henoe the Chmese 
leryentiy kned down and bow before the 
gods, or rather before thdr images, for the 
. majority of peo|^ do not distinguish dearly 
of oourse. And it may not be forgotten 
that imitation is a great agent of their 
oondnot, for milliona of Ghinese, tiiough 
Boeptioai and impiona to the utmost, only 
worship beoanse their fathsra and thdr 
grand!athera did ao. • 

Although snoh an eztenaiye idolatry may 
aeem deplorable in the eyes of many a 
fervent foreigner, yet it cannot be denied 
that it does not work very depravinj^y upon 
the national mind. The worship of thdr 
divinities does not presoribe to the Chineae 
that wrong prind]^ that highest love shall 
be ohariahed towards a perhaps visionary 
superior being, and only a subordinato 
plaoe bo graatod to their fellow oreatursa. 
Nor does it attack the prindple of selt-hdp 
or kill the national energy as the Mohaifo* 
medaa euh does:—their Iddatry ia quite 
and being dsitituto of. dogma, 
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lizMdf BO inAolwBiioei nor ponooatm. It 
hu Ukowioo noTor dogenonted into doiftoa- 
tumof Tiooor mtohiinianflaoriflooi. Tlioro^ 
fovoit majr perhaps be suggeated. that the 
iddf-worship of Uie Chinese is eren num 
innoeent than an j of the dogmatie mligiinii 
of the West, for it has cost little, iiajr no 
blood and tears to the nation, whioh ean, 
alas, not be said of the prominent religiona 
of Enrope and Western Asia. 

Among the myriads of idob that are 
worshipped by the Chinese, and of whioh 
the mythology is yet to be written, I beg 
to draw attention ^eoially to one, who 
takes a prominent plane among aU his oon« 
fratres in the provinoe of Fnh-^kien. In 
regud. to worship paid to him be may be 
pl aced on the same irith tha famous 
Kiteh e n €h>d, whom Doolittla rightly styles 
to be One of the peonliar institutions ef 
China.” I moan the famona Eeh-aing-dng 
^ or the Holy Pxinoe of the family 
aomame Kwoh, prononneed Eeh and Koeh 
in the aoutbern language of the provinoe* 

Among the foot household divinitias that 
are generally worshipped in Fiih-kien, this 
deity will soaroely anywhere be vainly 
looked for. He is nearly always plaeed in 
tha shrine in front of the Goddess of Men^ 

^ betweea tiie Ood of 

Wealth 

Aeii This image is of smatlar 

aise than that of the Goddess of Mercy, and 
always represented with one leg raiaed, and 
bent over the front of the seat. In the 
following lines I will yenture to drop a few 
hints about the history and the popular 
notions oonoeming this deity, who, though 
perhaps the most famous of Fub-kien, seems 
to have till yet not been deemed worthy of 
the attention of Enropean writers. And a 
abort aooonnt of the great pilgrimages whioh 
resort to his temple eveiy three years from 
all the oomeiB of the provinoe, .and even 
inm far beyond the frontiers, may illustrate 
again the striking oonformity whioh esdsts 
bstween ao many European and Aaiaa out- 


toms, however diflinrent th^ may seem at 
the first ** The myriads of nations resem¬ 
ble each other ”—say the Chinese. 

I. 

Outside the northern gate of the district- 
town lAm-oan at nearly a day’s 

journey distanoe, is situated a temple of 
high antiquity, oalled jjH JS or the 
temple of terror and protection. But among 
the people it is mm generally known by 
the name of or temple of the idol 

Eeh. We extract the following historioal 
aeoounts, whioh are probably trust w o r th y to 
some extent, but rather intermixed with 
jnarvelloae tales, from the ^ ^ and the 

JKWJSFiS- 

The name of the idbl was 
and his family had lived for many oencuries 
at the foot of the mountain on whioh after¬ 
wards the temple was ereoted. Birth had 
endowed the young man with a mysteri¬ 
ous and supernatural disposition, though ho 
was nevertheleee very skilful and intrepid* 
When a boy of sixteen he took abng an 
earthen jar of wine, led his oow by a rope 
to the mountain, satdown thereon the high¬ 
est top npon soma large rattan, and died 
with his Ifgs hanging down. When found 
in that state the jar was entirely empty, 
and nothing had remained of tho oow but 
thebonee. Instigated by him In their dreams 
his fellow-villageni soon erected a temple to 
his honour, whioh reoeived the name of ** the 
gounl’a temple” and beeama 

very renowned on aeoount of the reliablo 
answers, whioh the idol gave to those who 
oame to consult him. 

In the fourth year of the period ^ 
of the Southern Snug dynasty <A.D. 1130) 
a certaia Thaag Khiag ^ a noterioaa 
iafaated the aeighbourhood. The 
pao^ iateadad to flee aad eoasaltad the idol, 

hut the Uotdca fell anpr^tioaaly, aad tha M- 

* nia HtOo towa Ldm On it attiial.4 at a 
enall]io«^dIitMie»ilMttGhiB-ofamr4h 

to tilt rrut. 
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biriBg waadng there Ml nieb hmwj 
tbet the ewoUeii waten of the brook made 
the paaaage InpoBsible. Some body dreteed 
in white elothea and monntod on a white 
eteed led the robbera astray, so that their 
impieineDta of war were lost in the water, 
and many of the headmen were drowned. 
In eonseqnenee of this the Idol beoame the 
geneinUy trnstedpatrtmof tbedistnot^^ the 
name of awe and pioteetion, was 

giren to his tmple, and many honorary titles 
were bestowed upon him. (That of <*K6ng- 
tSL-tsnn*dQg/’ ** honorable 

prince of wide extended faroor” is now-a- 
daye most in Tsgoe in the prorinoe). 

During the period ^ (1131-1163) 

the idol was ennobled by the Emperor Eto- 
Ming on aoooont of another miraole, 

which is said to hare been wrought by him. 
A certain a fervent worehii^ier of 

the deity, went np to the eapital with a 
•mall bag of incense from the temple on bis 
breast, when suddenly a fire broke out in 
the imperial palace; hut almost instantly 
the Idol appeared, and quenched it by sim¬ 
ply waving with a white flag. Thu miraole 
was of course attributed to the inoense which 
wore on hia breast as an amulet* 
Hot long afterwards the temple received the 
imperial aanotion, the eharters of which were 
kept in the house of a certain family Hwang 
If. in the neighbonrhood. 

Daring the reign of the Emperor Bhi-tsnng 
% of the Ming dynasty, in the years 
1561 and 1662, the Japanese made a furious 
invasion in this part of the province. They 
were joined by the rebellioQa dan Li ^ 
from Ing-ohnn ^ and some other 
tnrbulmt villages in the neighbourhood, and 
besieged the oountry people in their small 
fartrtas at tl^ north of the temple, into 
whioh th^ had retreated to the number of 
tiiree to four bondred.t Close r and dossr 

* The acxondMBisnf town ^ ^ k 

sitnated in the oentre of the prorinoe. Let. 
26-18 ; Long. 116-OS. 

t 8ikeh oen be assn thfoagbont the wbele 
pforinos, in the ari^bombood of neeriy evaqr 


hsvaa ssd 1^ tiie enemy, the besieged were 
soon in want of water, but three hundred 
armed people of a heigbboaring fort radied 
in the dead of night and in the deepeat 
aQanoe in npon the Japanese, vonted them 
completely, and enabled the besieged to pro¬ 
vide tbemeelveB with water, and to kill more 
than ten of their enemies. The assailants 
ooneidersd their ill-suceesa to be the work of 
the idoL Tb^ therefore set fire to the tem¬ 
ple, entirely destroyed it, and retonied to 
the fortress to besiege the villagers again. 
Gheat want of rioe and viotuala > now began 
to be felt within the walls, b\£t heavy show* 
era Ml daring the night, and the gonpo wder^ 
which the enemy used to blow mince, 
caught suddenly fire, and was eom|detely 
tamed into emoke. How the Japanese began 
to fear the power of the idol, and hasti¬ 
ly marohed off; but first they fbtohed the 
imperial charters out of the house of the 
family Hwang, and destroyed them. The 
villagers tetamed to their dwelUugs, and 
restored within a short tune the temple to 
its former glory. 

Sttfarthegjg ^ aad the ^ 

And at the end of his narrative tiu 
author of. the latter work enters into a rather 
ourions and aophietio discum^n about the 
sopernatural power of the idol. Indeed,” 
he says, to qnsneh a fire in the interior 
palaoe of the emperor at a distance of several 
thousand miles is eurely a great miracle; 
hut how is it taat the deity oould not ex- 
tingolsh it at some feet from hia own seat? 

riOsge. Th^ mezel^y consist of a amg^e stone 
wall of eirealmr ehapc, into which males, females 
and childien sttogefiMrietixe with their movables, 
to defend tbemoelvca against pbiiLdering robbers 
or invaduig enenrice. rhej are general^ built 
on the top of a mountain, and known by the 

name of Tri j^j^ eum-tef 11 j or tdrii-M 

^ ^|f. The remembrance of the cmelfisi 

eomiiiitted bj the Japanoee k, efsn np ta the 
present day, so deeply ingralted in the mind 'of 
peopk, that in Amoj the popular aajfaig Ok- 

jtko-nto-wiai ^ m fit ^ ta 

bed saa Japanoee” k atiU ganerally need to 
toote the higlhsat degree of rioknee and wkk* 
ednesa 
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And be ooold indnoe the Tobbenof tbe Song 
djnMrty to xetm» and tbiis daliTar tbe iil« 
lagefs from distreea, but he oonld not oheok 
thoee inyadera of the Ming djnaatj, who 
only nmrdlied off after baying fiiUllled their 
wiahee. Hor oonld be preyettt the yiUagen 
from joining tliemi wbm they beoame the 
aooom^ioee of robben, and eerloaily injured 
the reputation of die eoontry people by 
that. How are theae oontradiotioni to be 
explainedP 

And now the anfhor lettleB tbe qneatton 
by that the poww of a deity only 

dis^ya itmll not by inflneneing the na- 
oonree of thii^^a, bnt in proteotiiig 
the people who worship it. *‘Vile and 
eminent de^’* he eaye, **are, as wdl 
as proeperity and adyersityi eontmUed 
Heayen, and eannot by any means be in- 
ilnenosd by the idolf. Bnt if it is ne¬ 
cessary to haye a rainfall of a nighti or 
an azploaion of gunpowder to save tbe liyee 
oi three or four hundred people; then thie 
cannot be attributed but to the idoL Mcare- 
oyer, that tbe tnrbdlent robbers of tho olaa 
li Mid tho yiRagers who made the mistake 
of joining them were destroyed within a 
short qiaoe of time:—who can prove that 
this was not the work of the iddP” 

n. 

Having thus ahortly looked over the hia- 
toiieaL aeooanta oonoemiDg the idoli we 
deaife to pay attention now to the legends 
and otoriee, whieh are airoulating about it 
inthemonthaolpeo^e. For it naeda not to 
bo eald that theaa are of a far greater 
inflnenee upon the wondiip and the ^Igrim- 
agee than all the written zeoorda, unknown 
ea they ere of oonree to the majority of the 
people. A perusal of the popular tradi- 
tiona may also show that tho tendenoy whidh 
iaeo oharaoterietio with the Japaneao, idw 
nao to tom their biatoiy into maryaDoae 
legends within a very eh^ epaoe of timo^ 
also eziata in no amall degree a mon g the 
(9iinaoe» and that their history would per- 


hepe aoon be as worthlaas as the beUeda of 
theJapansBOj were it not that their aneeHent 
method of writiag has always been a atrsiig 
guardian against eorruptioa. A eompaii- 
■on between the Allowing lines and the 
preoeding may illustrate this suggeetion. 

Eeb-sing-ong ia said to have been the son 
of a dave. One day hie father’s master 
reoeived as a guest a geemanefr in hia 
honae, and this man waa so well aerred 
and treated by the alavei that before hia 
departure he offered him a reward, and 
aakad him what he would daaira. **Aii 
inoenae-worahip for my desoondanto a ten 
thousand generations long^’ (jlS 
was the answer, after long r^eotion. How 
the geomanoer went into the moontaios, 
selected a lucky grove site, and told the 
slave to bnry there the bonec oi his father. 

Wait there until you see a passer by with 
an iron hat,’’ he said, and a boffsio riding 
en a dbild, for this is the proper moment to 
bury tho bones, and to bring fame upon 
yonr famUy.”* 

The slave immediatdy dug np the re¬ 
mains of hia father, put them into an earth¬ 
en jar, and resorted to the indioated spot, 
to wait patiently until the riding buffalo 
and the man with the iron hat would make 
their appeeranoe. After some hours it be¬ 
gan to rain, and a man who happened to go 
by with an iron oaldzon, availed himself of 
it to put it over his heed, using it as an 
umbrella. At the same time a young ohild 
who grased a bnflUo crept underneath to 
seek a sbeltor against the rain, so that it 
BOW aeemed dear to tbe alave that tho right 
moment which the' geomaneer had alluded 
to» had arrived. He now buried the bones, 
and oh, wonder, the ground el oe o d iteelf, 
making it unnaoeasaiy to throw earth into 
the pit. Ovcrjcyed tbe slave retomed to 
hie honae to await how fate would dispose 
of him and hie family. 

* It ia gsnend^ known th^ the geomastio 
position of ths arsTo ii bsEovod to exoiriio 
gieit, nay, even abeolnto inflnenoe iqnm the lets 
of the desosndants of 4hs dead. 
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Indeed, hie wife soon gaye birih to a m, 
wlio became eftorwafdi the laBM>iia Idol cl 
the pniyiiiioe« Hie parente being yeity poor 
the boy p ee p ed hie jayeiule yean diiefly 
in reaping fuel and graziiig eowa, but 
attracted the attention of erexybody by Ue 
penaiYe and abetmae character. When 
eixtecn years old bo dreamt that be was to 
beoono a saint, and told this to bie mother. 
Ibereapon be ^raabed and dreaeed bimsdf, 
sat down npon a dudr, and died with both 
bis lega drawn op in the oommon Chineao 
faabion. Suddenly he moved npwarda with 
bis seat aa if to ascend to hcaneny bat bis 
mother hastily ran up, and polled the body 
down by one of the legs; thna bringing this 
into a hanging position. It is in this way 
that the Chinese explain the strange attitiide 
of idol, who is alsraya repreoented with 
one 1^ drawn np, and the other ban g iii g 
down. Othera^y that he did not die in 
his ehair, but was found dead in a tree, and 
that his mother being informed of the fact, 
hastily went on, and in her despair pulled 
biu down by one of his feet. 

Aoooiding to some, the body of Heh^slng- 
dng was immediately after his death buried 
in a heap of lime, which was moolded up on 
the outside into a human shape; and thus 
the image should hare been made which, 
np to now-a-daya is seen in the temple^ 
But others deny it, snd deolaie that the 
eorpse is not in the idol, though the priests 
seem rather xnsiined to answer in the af- 
flnnative. 

Bidi-sing-diig hm not remained a baehe- 
lor after his death ,bnt has forcibly taken 
the daughter of a Tbnist priest in marriage* 
One day the girl was washing olothee in the 
brook and saw a bracelet floatiBg towarda 
her. She took it out of the water and 
threw it away again, but the ring floated 
towarda her a seeond time. Thereupon she 
put it on her arm, but could not withdraw 
it, so that she was eompeUed to aoeepi a 
loreed hetipthsL* Her father, a adceerer, 

• Aimlita sis essd hi msny parts of China 
ipitb Bssrilr tbs ssms sssm n ng ss lie srsdaing. 




at onee penetrsted into the whole aflbir,. 
and hastened to many his daughter to a 
young man, in order to prevent her being 
ravished by the idol. But the power of the 
god proved to be greater than he had ex* 
peeted. When, in aoeordanoe with (^lineee 
eustam, the girl was placed into a sedan* 
ehsir to be carried to the house of her fntnre 
husband, and passed hj the temple*door,. 
^ bearers suddenly felt that the chair lost 
its weif^ for a moment, but immediately 
was again as heavy as before. How, they 
did not mind this trifling aoeidsiit, but as 
soon as they arrived at the boose of the 
hridegroovn they saw that the bride had 
vanished, and that a stone was pat in her 
place. Stnoe that time a room is shown in 
the tem^e, containing a bed, a wash-stand 
and other famitxiie for the use of £rii- 
sing-dog and his consort Every day the 
priests must make up the bed and oleimae 
out tiie washing-bowls, and evexy morning 
the bed is in disorder again, as if two per¬ 
sons had been sleeidxig in it The bnains 
an also evesy morning found filled with 
dirty water. 

BfA the ridiouloas stories an not yet at 
thsir eikd. How and then, say the priests, 
the erying of a just-born infant is heard in 
the room. This is a sure intimatimi thatu 
new heir has been bom to the divine couple. 
After such a night there is always found a 
pieca of slay in the bed, whioh is im-. 
mediately moulded np into the shape of a. 
email idol, to he placed in the temple and to 
be worshin^ aa a son of the god. 

Ths father^in4aw malgrS^M did not» 
however, ao^ujesoe in this xavishment of his 
daughter. He eootrivad revenge, day and 
sight, and by his inoantatioiia and aoresriea 
he eaused the water of the brook to rise by 
simply ordering his wife to tmen her qnn- 
nhi^irtiedL The stmsm being thus tprned 
wf by witahoraft, and fad by in sems n^ 


iff wM as. B is sect by ihe bridesioom to 
s bx^ st her betepAri together wtth other 

.-ridimr peepls a flngmlng ti 
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dMiwwii nunaoed Uie t«mpls with m Mil 
4Mtni0ticiD, but at tha oriUM nornaat tha 
powir of the god ipantfeated itaelf mgaia. 
Bj aoeideiit a pedlar ia arookery^ware hid 
entered the building to ahdter himaalf froaa 
therein. He auddenljaawe yonng ehild 
aporing forth from the idd end approeah 
him, Mling him to throw hia waraa one bjr 
one against the rising water. The man 
obeyed, and indeed, at erery piece that was 
thrown out, the waters retired for a mo¬ 
ment, but immediately oame np again. In 
the meantime tiie ehild hastened oat of the 
temple end hurried towards the wife, who, 
unaware that she was taming up the water, 
eontinnally kept sinning with all her seaL 
Baring informed her that she in her in- 
nooenoe was l»inging great mischief orer 
the country, the child told her to rereree 
her wheri. She obeyed; the witchcraft 
began to work in the opposite direction; the 
waters retired, and the temple was for this 
time eared. 

Conrinoed that his attempts to take le- 
renge would be of no use during his life, 
and that the idol wonld watoh all his ao- 
tioos, the priest eontrired a new stratagem 
to desfooy the tem^e after his death. 
Being about to draw his last breath, he 
ordered iiia wife to put .burning oharoosl 
Into the font comers of his ooffin before 
nailing down the lid. But at the moment 
that she had just fulfilled the wbh of the 
dseeased and was about to shut the eoflin, 
the same child appeared again to diesuade 
her. She was easily persuaded that she 
might not ezpoae the corpse of her husband 
to deetruotion, eren not by his own desire, 
and took away the coals again; but by 
aeoident she left a small piece in one of the 
comers. Some say that this is the reason 
why one of the oorners of the t6m][de is oon- 
tin^ly rotting away now-a-daya as if 
carbonising, but according to others there 
has been mice a alight conflagration there. 
Had the wife fulfilled the wish of her hus¬ 
band, BO doubt the temple should hare bean 
entirely destroyed by firs, say the peq^ 


m. 

It Is dear that in the eooraeof years liio 
cooildenee in the snpematnral power of the 
idd must have been continually growing 
instead of diminishing. For, many of those 
who oame to eonsnlt him by easting lots and 
throwing np the blocks recsived an answer 
which, being followed, proved afterwarde to 
bring profit to the inquire, and no wonder, 
for the diance is always one to two of 
course. In snob a case the suocess will 
always be attributed to the idol; and every* 
body will praiee his power and proolaim tlie 
mirade. But on the other hand, suppoao 
the answw happens to bring lll-suooess, one 
may be sure that the case will not draw the 
attention at all, or that the disappointment 
of the person oonoemed wQl be asoribed to 
his own fault. Bo it is In onr Christiaa 
lands with respeet to the saints :*-so it ia 
with the Chinese with respeet to their idols. 

seems to be secured 
for ever to the idol now, for every three 
years crowds of pilgrims in no deoreaaing 
numbers resort to his temple to ooosult him, 
and to ask for Us favours. Moreover, a 
regular eenu-annnal worsUp is observed to 
his honour in nearly every house, while a 
daily inoenae-offering is paid to him in 
company with the other lares in almost 
enrery famfly. 

The period devoted to the pilgrimage is 
the eighth month, onoe every three years. 
The last took place in 1877. A traveler 
roaming about in the provines during 
that time, will find the roads filled np with 
persons, who with a ssmU flag studs <m 
thdr shoulders, on idd-image in a 
box on thdr breasta, and a bundle on their 
baoka, reaort to the temple and the wonder¬ 
ful tomb, or return from thenoe. They are 
generally in bands of three, four or mmre, 
and probably agree beforehand in their 
Bative place to make the voyage together 
for sooiableneas* sake. The Uttte flag ja 
square or trilateral; and la oarried aa a kind 
of I nsig ni a. It most generally hears the 
inscription denoting that the pilgrim 
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iwhhiMMH vbUfed to mavt to llio Uol; 
or ^ jjj^ *^ipe fo to Ti«it the frand- 
father^’ (of kdi ring diigK with the aunf ol 
the pQgiim heaidei. The imago oa hie 
bcoeet is that whioh uiuallj ataiida at hooie 
1 b the niche for worship. If a pilgrim haa 
already onoe riaited the temple with hia own 
idd, he not setdom oarriea akmg that whioh 
beleogs to one of his friends or IdosmeBt 
who is onahle to go oa pilgrimage himadL 

The ninseea of idolatrona paper that are 
haraed in the temple to the honour of the 
idoh an indeed innieaBarable. The ashea 
are oarefally gathersd hy the priests, and 
sold to those who an engaged in the rnaau* 
lisetare ef iiiook*money, and who by heating 
(Mdleot the metal together, and lepaste it 
upon And meay a more wealthy 

pilgrim, who wiehee to bay the fannr of 
the idol, or to ezpnae hia gratitade fora 
former good advice ia aa andertaking just 
enwned with aaooeos, throws handfuls ol 
biolcea silver into ths paper-foraaoe. The 
pooket of the pnesta, alwaya opened like 
everywhere else, is in that way preserved 
from ezhanstion, as the molten metal is of 
oonrss afterwards gathered np oat of the 
ashes again. Some pilgrims ofibr mon^ in 
that way for friends or relatives at home, 
and nearly every one takes away some in- 
eenae-ashea from the temple, to wear it in a 
amaU squan pooket on the breast as aa 
amulet, or to put it. into the oenser at home. 

After having worshipped and oonsulted 
the idol, most of the pilgrims resort to the 
miraenlous tomb of the grandfather and 
barn inoense then, in order to get his favour 
and thenby that of the grandson-^iot 
unlike the Catholios, who throw themselves 
into the anne of Holy Mother Mary to obtain 
by her intermediacy the favour of her son. 
So deeply ingrafted b this idea of the in- 
fluenoe of a deceased upon his desoendants, 
even when alive, that ^^Chinem wishing 
to get into ths good graces of foreigners will 
aetusUy go out to the Hongkong oemeterlea 
in the Hapw Yallqri o&d worship then at 
tte toaAe mT fonigimra, aapposing that the 


ifirLtaof the dead ihen,plsaasd irithttrir 
oftringa and wotihip^ would indnenoe the 
•piriti of the living, and thua produce a 
mntual good onderstaadiag between aU the 
partiee oonoerned.”* 

Many a pilgiim on the road oan be seen 
l ea ding a goat by a rope, to bring it aa a 
saeriflee to the IdoL 1 have not been able, 
however, to find out the reason of that. 
The animal has the horns and feet generally 
dyed redy and is adorned with a doth of the 
same cdour over its back, and litUe bells on 
its neok. Arrived in the temj^ the divin- 
ing-hlodks are thrown np^ to know if hia 
godah^ wiahes to have the killed on 

the spot, ornot; hntinxnost.casesitisled 
home again, and saorifioed there on one of 
the semi-annual days of worship to the idsL 
And not seldom it is k^t alive until it diea 
by a natural death. 

It is because the eighth month eontains 
the birthday of the idol, or that on which 
he become a aaint, that this period ia select¬ 
ed for ths pilgrimages. There are, however, 
two days of the year especially assigned for 
his worship: the 22adol the seoond, and the 
2find of the dghth month, one day being the 
date of his birth, and the other that on 
whioh he became a Buddha; but the Ghineae 
always confound thoee dates and do not 
know to diatinguieh them. Mow, on the 
22nd of the eighth month, or on a day not 
far front that date, the priests of the temple 
resort to the famous grave oanying ahmg 
the image, and lay it down there in front 
on its belly. This is dons because they 
think it neoenary to give an opportunity to 
the idol for making hia duo prostrationa 
towards his grandfather. This oeremony ia 
performed 'vrith muoh pomp and i^lendotir 
rithough, according to Chinese fashion, 
most of the assistanta appear in ragged and 
dirty garments. 

When the tmnple reqniies some repairs 
then one of the idols of the building is 
carried in a sedan-chair far and wide 
thxoughont the whols provinoe to odlsot 
« Kitri, Feng^ftai, fags SL 
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jmnDgj, And that ineh appaala on tho 
eharitj of peo|^ are in general not in Tain, 
ia evident enough from the faot, that they 
lUre ao frequently repeated. 

It ia remarkable that the veneration to-> 
inain the idol i» not so strong in Chinehow 
and the environs as it is anywhere dee in 
the provinoe. We know that the best Chris¬ 
tians do not live in Some, but Chinese say 
that ** those who live near the temple rail 
at the gods” ^ ^ ^ They Mom 
alio oonvinoed that in his seal onr idd 
often negleots the people who dwell in hia 
immediate neighbourhood, and favoura those 
who live afar, and they found this oonvio- 
tion probably npon the strength of the con¬ 
flagration in the imperial palaoe and that in 
hia own temple. They call him ^ ^ 

on aoeount of his white, immovahlB eyes, 
which sternly look straight forward, and 
cannot behold what happens near; and 
they rail at the idol, saying; the idd with 
hia white eyes benefits the country beyond 
the frontiers*’ 

As to the worship of Keh-sing-ong in the 
hooashold on the two days above alluded 
to—'it is observed at Amoy in nearly the 
ioUowiDg way. The three saorifieial ar^ 
tides called a roasted duck, a 

hen or eoek and a swine’s head, to whidi 
oftentbnea more eatables are added by the 
wealthy, are plaoed in front of the shrine 
i^n a table. One or more membera of the 


family aooording to devotion advunoe one by 
one, take in hands one or three inoense 
stieka, and dightly bow several suceeasive 
times. Thereupon the sticks are planted 
into the ashes of the center, and the wor¬ 
shipper kneels down on the ground and 
knocks hia head. Three little cups on the 
table are now filled with wine in three 
tempos, every time for a third, an aotion 
which is oalled sam hi^n tdii ^ ^ 
to otter wine thrice,—mode-money is b^ed, 
and at the moment that it will be neariy 
torned into ashes, the worshipper pours the 
middlemost onp with some drotilar motions 
out upon the ashes, or upon the floor around 
the fumaoe. This libation ia called ** koin 

Mil <uui ”t.sn tai&” H 
or, more politely, <<koda tsCn” am- 

The onp being plaoed upon the table is filled 
up again, and tbereupon the saorifieial 
artioles are removed, prepared and eaten by 
the family. The worshipping ia dosed with 
a firing of oraokets. 

Las^ let it be noted that the common 
name hy whieh the idol is known among the 
population of Amoy is Stng-Ong-S^ong ^ 

or Holy-Prineo-Duke. A few 
years sinoe he has also been endowed with 
the title of ^ ^ Honorable 

Prinoe-Seenrer of Peace, whioh aeema to 
have been bestowed npon bins by one of the 
empeiora of the present dynasty. 

Gheribon. J. J. lf« nit Gnoor. 


GEOGEAPHICAL NOTES ON THE PEOVINCE OP 

KIANGSI. 


( ConUnutdfirompagt 6\.) 


The Han iynaety.—(H the learned men 
of the Han dynarty B.G. 202 to A.D. 190, 
the work juat quoted names but two, as 
being natires of thi. prorinee. 

Iho dnt aanod is tiiat of HsaChih 


who was a nattve of Nan-ohiang, of 
iriiioh plaoo he beoame prefeet. He was 
brongbt into notioe by Chen Fan (|^ 
a minister of state who recommended him 
for ofloe to the Smperor Huaa-ti 
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A«D« 147, who moot oondomendingly do- 
ipotdiod meiaeagors to invito tho groat 
•oholar to oonrt, but he dadined to oomo. 
At that tfano ho was known by tho name of 
the << woiiient soholav of Nan-ohow.’’ 

Another groat boma of the period was Lni 
I a nathro of Poyaog hsien, in 

Jao-flhow^. Bosidoo bang a soholar of 
merit, he made himself known in his youth 
Ibr his genemity in relinquishing his right 
to the grade of Mow^tmd in favour of one 
Chw who» he avowed, possessed superior 
talents to himself. The donors of the grade 
would not allow him to give it up, so he 
loft his -home. Flaallj rank was conferred 
on his friend CTUn. 

2V«n.—T< ao E'an was a native 

of Poyang, but after the peaoe of Wn, he 
eama to Kin Xiang. Hie was a distutguishod 
offloial, and after serving as Fkefeet (a high 
rank in those days) of Kingndiow in Hupei, 
he was oreated hmiorary duke of ChHmg Sha 
and oommandOr-in-ehisf of the loioei. Hia 
saoriftoial titlo was Hnan 

Kan’s grandson named Tan (^)i 
whose father’s name was Hea, was of an 
sooentrie turn of mind. He was ever imi¬ 
tating the mjiUfioatiDns practised by the 
Taoists, and finally, after graduating as a 
Hriu-ts^.he- absabnded to the monntrins 
and was lost sight of* 

The grandson of T*ao XHm named (Men 
(1^), who fiouzished during the roigii of 
the Emperor Min, A.D. 913 to 318, rose to 
the rank of Tai shon of Wu-oh^ang. In hia 
younger days he was of a proud and haughty 
dispoaitiou, bnt was, withal, an aooompliflhed 
and erudite eohriar. The Zheiiy pu kd pop 
only aaaigna to him the authorship of tho 
autoblogra^y of Wu-Uu haien-sheng, hat 
in Mr. WyliePs remaikson Cycdopoedias in 
Us ** Notes on Cliintse Literature” we read: 
—^^One of the earlieat apeeiniena of this 
dam is a small work with the title KHten 
fio Mh Mf9M> the anoient copies of 
whieh ben^ tf&e name of Tnum tseen (|^ 
9) of tho Tain dynasty as the aatU>r; 
but recent aritiebm has determined that It 


was written abent the fitherfith century.” 
It would therefore appear that he was a 
man of repute to have hia name thus pirat¬ 
ed. The people of that day called him 
Shih Xn, ^ Truthful Beeorder. Yarious 
stories are told regarding Thao’s inattention 
to tho oonventionalities of social life. It is 
recorded lint during his tenure of offloeat 
Ptog-tst, the literary ehanoellor arrived at 
tiie chief town of wbieh Ptng-tst was a 
dependency. It was of oonrse T%o^s duty 
to call upon his superior officer, but he took 
it eo leisuzdy that peo^ btgan to think he 
had forgotten all about it. His friends, 
however, reminded him that it waa impera¬ 
tive on hia part to osU^ and after ninoh 
persnasiim ha made up hia mind to go^ 
and waa on the point of starting, when 
acme one asked Um whether he had his 
robes of ommony with him. What I” 
enquired Tao, am I to be bothered with 
auoh enoumhraaoes, and to load myseU with 
a heap ci oilothesP Why, it ia a diq;raee 
for an honest man, and above ell for one 
atrivingto leamwinlom, to be auoh a slave 
to custom.” He aooordiiiglj kept to Us 
oiiguial idea, and would not go, giring as 
an excuse the death of one of his sisters to 
dispense with the visii and to resign hia 
mandarinship. 

When again by himself, his first care vm 
to land in beautifal verse the advantages of 
independenee, as compared with the oarea 
of life, which attach themselvea to aU human 
magnates. Hs took up his abode at OJM- 
suf^i and passed days in atndying oompoai- 
tfam and oonvivialily. 

He planted five willow trees to shade the 
hunt of his house, under which he taught, 
studied and took exeroiae. This arbor waa 
hia lyceum, henoe he was known under the 
sbbriqaM of •^Doctor five WOlews” or 
Wu Liu hsten-eheii^. He was a great lover 
of flowera, but was too indolent to ooltivate 
them, so was content to have a few mother- 
worths, whidi, while pleasing to the eyo^ 
require no care or attention la fao^ he 
waa a tboreogh sans se«ei;i He wade bhbj 
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etry irlilob gained Um 
t>at hit eooentrie mode 
iiaye done as muoh to 
fated as hit writings, 
^the Nan^hao period, 
Sa.oliih(|g^^) 
Kg (but who lived at Sien- 
^^koned a great astronomer and 
mathematioian. He aequestered himself 
with Ian I*miu and Tao Yuen-ming (Tao- 
dhien) in the Lll shan (monntaiaa), and these 
were afterwards known by the name of 
the ** Three Hermits of Hsha^yang,”—^the 
elassioal name of Kinkiaag. The emperor 
Wn-ti of the Korthem Sung, ereotsd a 
oollege for Chow, and sent pnpils for him 
to instruet, and honored this worthy with 
peraonal visits. 

Tcm^. — Amongst the writers of poetry 
dnrinff the Tang dynasty, Lin Sh^n-hsd 

(gi®* Hrin-wu 

in hfan-ohang, took a prominent plane, a^ 
finally rose to the presidentship of the Ch*ung 
win kwan Another celebrated 

poet of the perii^ was Chi Chnng-fu 

native of Poyang haien. He was 
a contemporary and rival of La Lnn It 
Han Trim Chi ^ 

Sze-fcong Sha ^ ICao Fa 
fS, Tmi Tang BImg Wti 

Hia-how Shm ||c, Li 

zfylad the tea worthies 
of the reign of Ta li (A.D. 766.1 
Hseay Hmao-ngo ( ^ 

of Ten Ch^ang, appears amongst the immor¬ 
talised of this dyxmsty; but it is only stated 
that she was married to Twan Chfi-ohdng 
who loot his life by bandits. 
Madihniii Hssay was avenged by slaying the 
robbers. A life of this heroine will bs found 
in the biography of the ** O^brated women 
of the T^ang dynasty.^’ 

8yn ^*—^Siangsl has contributed her fall 
sharoof eminent writers to the AngnstaiL 
age of (fiunese literatnie.’’ 

One of the poets of the age, bom in this 
pioviass at Fsn-idng in Naa-eh<aag, was 


no 


Hong TlogHshlm (|f S 
temporary and aseoebde of ^ang Ltd ( 

ch‘*o p«-^( fii fd ^ 

Is^a Kwsa ( ^ >, who won sU popls 

of tiis insaortal 8a Xuig-p*o. Xhssa foor 
were designated and known by the name of 
the **Four seholars” 

Ting-ehica ezeelled his as soe i atss in versa, 
and was even considered equal to Bu; henm 
they are always spoken of jointly as Bu 
Huang. They styled thsmselveB **lIsta-» 
physieians of the Hills and Dales.’* 

Hwang ling^ohien* tamed his attantian 
at an early age to literatnre, and the study 
of the elassios, history, rhetorio and poetry 
OGonpiod the first few years of his Htsvazy 
career, but as his tastes naturally inslinad to 
poetry, he oonfinsd himself to writiiig verse. 
He oomposed on a variety of snbjeots, but 
upon whatever he treated, he left nothing 
to be desired either as regards his mode of 
reasoning or arrangement of subjeota 
In the works of this eminent scholar, sue 
never finds that barren veibiage, whieh, 
even in the writings of the moet renowned 
poets, nearly always ohokss the fertility of 
the theme. He filled his works imperoepti- 
bly with a galaxy of genuine speoisiens of 
erudition, but so appropriately placed, as to 
appear to form part of the eubjeot itself, to 
which they alike served as arguments or 
embellishments. His rare and ready genius 
enabled him to acquire, without effort, that 
exquisite power of dieoemment in the ohoiae 
of expressions, which only oomes oonoond-^ 
tantly with the most refined good taste, and 
that sweet harmony of style whioh enohanti 
mdigre qu^Sn sn diL As his talent wie thus 
adorned by an intimate aoquaintanoe of all 
snbjeots appsrtaining to the liberal arte, the 
jnoet brilliant flowers sssmed to burst forth 
of their own aoeord with saoh tonoh of his 
pencil. I would fain gather some of these 
flowers to present to the reader, bat th^ 


* This aosount of Us fife has bean soBSsflad 
from an intersriiiia Uognpbj of Hwang Ting- 
<Ad0n, given in Htuwirw comummu let Cklaoifu 
IX. p. 106 . 
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tii finimiidid by loo thofiiip MI fe* 
Imqiaidi tlM ittempl. 

It will be eener to 9uayny eome Idea of 
hieit]^ of writi^ in pirooe. Two eped* 
meno exo aeooxdiiigly eeltoUd, and tbeee are 
taken beoanae tbey are brief. They are two 
enkgieB: one on Chow Chnn4 and the other 
on So Bhih. Of the fint he aaya, ** Chow 
Cbnn-i wee a good eitiioD, a faithlnl friendi 
and upright mandarin. Ha waa highly ao» 
eompliahed, naaaaniaing» and virtiiouB with« 
ont oatentation. The afflieted found in hiaa 


a eonaoler; the neadyi a benifioent friend 
from whom to obtain relief; thoee in eearoh 
of inatruotioD, an able and enlightened 
maeter, anwt laTieh in hie eare; the wrongly 
oppreeaed, an intrepid defender; and nimo* 
tieed merity a protector who wonld oanae it 
to be i^ppreoiated. Why ehonld I aay more?. 
Pditeri^ who will road bia wxitinga with 
admiration, ean alone girt the praiae that 
ahall be worthy of him.** 

Begirding Sn 8hih be aaja:—^^ITatiire 
endowed him with, ganine, whioh gift he 
perfeoted by bia unremitting appUoation. 
Seienee of the meet yaried and profonnd 
eharaoter waa the preoioua Iriut of thia 
oonatant application; and univeraal admira¬ 
tion hae crowned him with a halo of glory, 
wkieh afibrded him, OTon during hia life¬ 
time, the moat flattering reeompenae he oonld 
expeot in return for hia labora. Hiaeonniry, 
of wbioh he forma one of the greateet, ought 
to bequeath to bb meniory immortal honors.** 
One may judge pretty wrii of hia atyla of 
writing from these two examplea. 

It waa at the literary examinatioa at 
Tah-hsiBD, where he aerred as magiatrata, 
that Hwang was flrat bronght prommaotly 
into notioe. The literary ebanoellor who 
eondneted the exandnation waa ao oha n nad 
with Hwang’s repliaa, Us aloquenoe and 
amaya, that ha aaaignad him the high ea t 
rank among the'literataa of the proyinoe; 
and in jnetifloation of the opinion he had 
formed of hia Uterazy abilities, the eiham- 
eellor forwarded the eaaay to tho capitals 
Hia eomporition was read with 


Ml 

admiration, and it waa eonelnded that fhw 
author of it ought oeriainly to flgnra in 
soma Ugher offloe, than ata little proyhi- 
eial town. He wee aoeordingly aummoned 
to the oapital, and appointed one of the 
frinoipala of the Imperial Academy. It 
waa in the exeioiee of hia noyri f onotions 
that oooaiion was afibrded him to maka the 
aeqnaintanoe of Sn Tiing-p^> (Su-ehih) with 
whom be formed an indiaaolable friendship. 
In speaking about him to tha emperor, Lu 
deaeribed him in aneh flawing oolora, as to 
exoite hia majea^a enrioaity to see him. 
The emperor, who waa mueh taken with 
him, gaye him an appointment in Us own 
library, and commanded him to write the 
history of Shea Tanng—tha emperor’e pre- 
d eo eseor. Hwang applied himidf saalonriy 
to fulfil thia honorable taric, but he did not 
forgot, that the chief and foremoet duty of 
a good historian it to adhere stribtly to 
laeti. It is to be regretted, for the sake of 
the peace and quiet of Hwang’e days, that 
he was so yeraoious in hia nacraliye^ Hia 
qnemiea, who eoold find nothing to oarp at 
in hispreriona work, nor eyen in hisehazao* 
tar, or oonduot, wonld haye been oonstrained 
to brood in silenoo oyer their grief, and he 
would haye passed the remainder of hie 
days in peace in the poranit of a brilUanl 
aareerof fame; but be waa too faithful in 
hia tumratiye as future eyents will show. 
It did not take Hwang yery long to write 
tUa hiatory. The materiala were already 
eoUeeted, uid it only remained for him to 
m^^ hie ohoiee and to mould them into 
shape. The rrign, moreoyer, only extended 
oyer eighteen years. 

When he had completed Ue work, he 
read it to the emperor who appeared well 
fdeaaed; end he was appointed to en honor- 
eUe porition on the imperial etaf^ in anti- 
oipatkm that he eonld thna bring him te 
pnblle notice. 

The anthbr wne foztiier rewarded by 
being made n mandarin, of the fint leak. 
TUa dignhy, while placing Umon nleyol 
with the moot diatinguiriied man of the 
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m p ife y left bim imieh leimnre te onltiyEte 
hie tMte foit letters; but nnfortonately il 
beoame impoesible for bim te avail bioiaelf 
of it. Hie mother falling he was obliged 
to nnrae heii which he did with most onre* 
mittiiig caie, and after her death he retired 
into mourning. After the term of mourning 
had expired, he resumed his public duties. 
It was about the year 1004 that he was 
appointed to a governorship, but hardly had 
he left the preeincta of the court, when 
those vipers of envy, who had been awed 
into ailenoe by hie presence, began to make 
their hissings heard. They droulated re¬ 
porta that Hwang had ingeniously eatiriaed 
the emperor iu the history he had been 
specially commanded to write. 

These rumours reaehed the ears of the 
emperor, who having already read the his¬ 
tory and finding nothing in it of an objec¬ 
tionable nature, believed that these stories 
were eixculated out of mere spite by aome 
aapiraat anxious to be selected for a similar 
task; diua he paid little attention to the 
rumours. But as these aeeuaations were 
repeated he re-road the book several times. 
Finally, doubts began to ariae; and that 
wMoh had appeared to bim q;uite harmleas 
on his first reading, assumed quite another 
meaning on his second and third perusal. 
He now saw what it was intended hj 
Hwang’s ealnmniators he should see; he 
even disoovered what he never would have 
sean himself nor even imagined, that is, 
covert allusions, and strained aUegories, 
whiidiwere certainly not the work of the 
author. No one oould have felt more indis- 
poeed to take measures against Hwang than 
the emperor, who entertained a verit|d>le 
regard for him; but he did not stay pro¬ 
ceedings. He was handed over to tiie Board 
of Censors who were to examine his work 
and pronounce judgment on him. Hwang 
was accordingly arraigned as a criminal. 
He appeared before his judges, who, with 
the history in hand, put snob qusstfons to 
him as appeared eaUed for. But the aoooaed 
defended himeelf with such foree and dig- 


nily, thatiha judgea sfveiitaalfyheoaaiehb 
most staniidh supportm. Th^, however, 
requested him to revise his work by export 
gating all that might displease the sovereign. 

have nothing to retract from iliia work,” 
said Hwang feariessly, I have fulfilled the 
duty of a faithful historian, and I do not 
wish that posterity should reproorii me of 
having aeted the part of an odious and base 
flatterer. The notea from whidi my work 
is compiled are still extant. Let ^em be 
oonsolted; and if it bo found that I have 
invented a single subjeot, or added a oir- 
eumstanoe of my own, then let me be oon- 
demned to death. I should only merit the 
punishment due to all pravaricators, or to 
those who dare to impose on their sovereign 
• • • Posterity is always equitable, and 
would lay at my feet the crime of oolpablo 
eomplaiaanoy, and blame the empmor fiw 
having used his power in seeking such an mid 
at my hands.” One oould not describe with 
what hidden joy these ssoanft who had been 
deputed to try Hwang were fiUed and hear¬ 
ing him speak thna. They were, for the 
moat part, men of such high integrity, that 
no human power could have indnosd 
to deviate from the truth. Th^ gave no 
judgment, hut m ade their report to the 
emperor, whioh honorably aoquitted Hwang 
Ting-ohien. Not being able to ooademn 
him without doixig an injustice, or by re¬ 
fusing to oensure tbe most distingrisbed 
member of his Court, he acquitted him en¬ 
tirely, and ordered him back to his post. 
But, as the Chinese are without doubt the 
nation, par exeeifeHoep who understand ia 
the h ig hest d^ree the art of iosidiouBly 
i nfli oti n g torture, humiliation Mtd moral 
castigation, they ware not tardy ia applying 
theae artifioes against Hwang. Soazoaly six 
months had passed ainoe his return to his 
post, when he was oWged to go elsewhstei. 
Undsr some pretext of promotioQ, he was 
given an appointment above the oue he had 
qnitted, but it was mnrii less to his 
and infinitely more wearisome—it was to a 
plaoe in fl a eahu s u i In Ism than twelve 
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iiHint}ifi, be was ordered from Sseehnen to 
Kin Cliow, and in a still shorter period he 
was transferred to Tang ohow. All these 
jonmeyt wearied him sorely, but they elioited 
no word of complaint from his lips, not even 
a lannnizr of diseontentment against those 
at the hesA of the govemmenL He made it 
appear that he went to these remote posts 
with the same satisfaotiony as if they had 
been of his own eboiee. 

As his ealnmniatoTS oonld find no pretext 
of eomplaiiit while serving at any of these 
remote posts, thqr snooeeded in getting him 
transfsrred to another governorship, where 
it was known one of his bitterest enemies 
wonld bold a snbordinate position. This 
offleial was the sworn enemy of Hwang, bnt 
the latter bore him no ill feeling, and treated 
him with the same firankness and nnreeer- 
vedness i^iob people in the same walk of 
life generally observe one towards another. 
In a word Hwang showed neither mistmst 
nor snqiioion. It probably happened that 
dnring oonveraatioo, when all restraint had 
been thrown aside, Hwang may have let slip 
some wittioism or joke against those at the 
head of afGsirs, as it is not pretended that be 
was abaolutoly nnimpeaohable, as some of 
his panegyrists make ont. Innocently as it 
might have been intended, it was qmte 
snffloient for his watohfnl enemy to oonstme 
it into a ohsige of speaking ill of the govern¬ 
ment, and to address a report to that eflOsoU 

Upon this aoensatum, true or fUae, ha 
was deprived of his rank and rednoed to the 
level of the 'eommon people, and oxilsd to 
Hsden-chow. 

Real geoiue generally ereates many ene- 
Biiea who eeek to disparage or annoy the 
possessor of it; bnt the mamss are always 
in his favor, and deem it a pleasnre to 
weloome and honor btm. Snob was Hwang’s 
experienoe in exile. The mandarine, li- 
terdtes and leading inhabitants did their 
utmost to ameliontte Ae snfivring wbieh the 
naitae of exile conveys with it, sad to make 
Um the happiest of mortals. No feast oonld 
be given without his being present, there 


was never a party to whiob he was unin¬ 
vited; ’nothing in tact, oonld be undertaken 
without Hwang. His iireproaohaUe oon- 
dnet, genial character and agreeable manner, 
bnt above all his wonderful poetic genius, 
mads him the delight of the HiU of the 
place. Thns the town of Hsuen-ohow, whioh 
his enemies intended should he an abode of 
shame, solitude and weariness, was really 
nothing lam than an elydum where liberty, 
fame and tranquil pleasare combined toge¬ 
ther in his favour. It was indeed whQe so¬ 
journing here, that he wrote the gieater 
portion of those brilliant pieces whieh 
him the worthy rival of Tung-pS). 

It wonld indeed have been strange if the 
reputation and other privileges Hwang was 
enjoying should escape the watohfnl ears of 
his enemies and persecutors. These eavil- 
lers were doing all in their power to damage 
the poet in the eyes of the emperor, and 
when they thought him suffioiently prepared 
they renewed their charges against him. 
They made him out to be an impenitent 
msloontent, who now avenged himself of a 
justly merited punishment for having spoken 
ill of the government, by vilifying it in 
little pieces of verse, or of indulging in sar¬ 
casms and hm mots before a large oonoourae 
of dtaafiected and evilly disposed persons, 
who were most lavish in their admiratioa 
of bim^ 

With no further proof than this, he was 
ordered to be conveyed to the remotest oorner 
of the empire,—Yung-ohow, but he was 
released by death before the order was ear¬ 
ned into ethot, about the year IKM, in the 
sixty-first year of his age. 

Thus dosed the unhappy oareer of one of 
Ghizia’s most renowned poets. His tablet 
is new placed amongst the illnstrions men 
of the Bang djmasty, aide by side with his 
equally persecuted friend and rival fiu 
Tung-po, who also passed many yean of hia 
liteiuexfle^* 

(T^ emUitw^d.) 

* For an aceoimt of Bn Tnng-p*o, see YoL L 
p« 8al of Um Ckma Bepiew. 
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STRAY NOTES 

ON SUBJECTS nr CONNECTION WITH THE LATE W. F. MATERS’ 
CHINESE READER’S MANUAL. 


An euly poblioation of a aeoondi eolarged 
edition of Ine ** Chinese Reader’s Mtnuel” 
iras one of the faToorite ideas and most 
eherished hopes of the eminent Sinologist 
whose prematoie death, a few months ago, 
will for many years to come not eease to be 
deeply deplored by all those who take an 
interest in the History, Language and Lite- 
Tatnre of China* For this second edition 
which he had in ^iew, the late William 
Frederick Mayen had already collected, as 
he mentioned in a note to me not many days 
before his deoease, bnt which I have not 
been able to find sinoe among my papers, a 
great many materials, principally with re¬ 
ference to the present Dynasty, and taken, I 
briicTC, lor the greater part from the work on 
Manehow statesmen and scholars mentioned 
on page X of the Introdnotion to the Manu al. 

It haying been my good fortnne to be on 
terms of personal and seientifie friendship 
with the late Mr. Mayers during his whole 
stay at Peking, it had been my cnstom since 
the vmy appeeranee of the “Chinese Reader’s 
Msunil,’’ to send him from time to time 
what, l^-and-hye, came to be designated 
amongonrsdres as “Manual Notes,” Tb.: 
saoh ohsereatitiDS snpidied to me by my own 
Chinese reading, as I belierod might be of 
ssryiet to him, whenever he would be en- 
ajyled to think of a second edition of this, 
ihs rip est and most admirable production of 
hii indefatigable labors sod inTOstigation. 


In publishing now the “Mannal Notes,” 
as far as I myself haye kept them on xeeord, 
insignifioant as many of them are, in these 
pages, I haye the lading, as it were, of 
fulfilling a melaneholy duty towards the 
deoeaaed Author. It is also my intention to 
continue the publication of these “Stray 
Notes ” from time to time, wheneyer I diaH 
haye collected sufficient material to fill a 
few pages. 

In the IntrodnctioQ page X. line 3 from 
bdow, for read gg. 

In the “ Errata” ad page 100, instead of: 
“For T*an read P<an,” it ought to be: 
“ For P*an read T*an.” 

Likewise in the “Errata” (page XXIV) 
instead of: “Page 361, 2od line from be¬ 
low’’ read: “Page 364, No. 4.”, and in¬ 
stead of: “Page 868, 8rd line from top” 
read: “Page 865, 12th line from below.” 

Parti. No. 1. The oommon pronunda- 
tion of the name of Hwang-ti’s Palace is 
O-fang-knng (not: A-ftmg-kung). 

No. 17, pg« 5, 3d line from below in the 
aoconnt of Qiang Ps career, instead of. 
“ he eo«dtia% returned ” it would he better 
to read aim^y: “ha retnmed” or: “he 
returned again” to tiie poet he had hdd in 
the goyemment of TaHn. And after wocde 
—before the last senteiiee of the aitiale (be¬ 
ginning with: “Chinese moraliste”) the 
followiiig might be added: “ He died howu 
eyer as Prime Minister of his natiTe State 
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ol W«i wbiM h* had agda goae 
dt« the MeeerioB to the thnae^ to Teto, 
(t "Wn.’inatg, who had aneer eateetetoad 
fidandly feelinge towaida htou” 
F^.18,llii>.d2,18thltoetomlMliiw: Ohao 
Ohtoaa wee not Ohao Toa’a iratlkmr, hat 
wiMm ^ Chineie: ^ ^ teHmg-U), aa 
my he aeaa hy xetoteaoe to Legge'e Cbtoeae 
q eerf« a , VeL Y. pg. 281, 6 $ 7 a liaea 1. 

Pg. 26, No. 80: ^ Chtoa Ohto Kfta q.T.,** 
m. OB pg. 70, to No. 218. 

Fg. 42, No. 189. The eorreet prommoia- 
tioo of thia name ia Pa Cb*aa, aot Pa Ch'a. 
Alao inataod of: ,** tho gnat battla of Kwai 
S" it ought to be: **tba great hatUa of 
Kwai Ki” aeoordii^ to the nortlkem paonaa’> 

Pg« 51, ITo. 162. Tlie imXh at SOasg 
liftng took pUoOp not in 206, bat in tha 2iid 
yonr of Urh Bho Hwmog Ti, ie. 205. Aln^ 
it Ota by no meant be nid of him that be 
om ‘^anoceeded in gaming tempomy oon- 
tnl of the Snipireo’' Bead: **and, in 
oonjonotion with hie nephew, Hiaag Tai 
(better known wnder the name of SLang Y% 
oompaie IToo 165), waa anooeoafiil for a tiiiie 
an hie enterprixe. Already in the emuPDg 
year (B. C. 208), howerer, hie oareer came 
to en end, hie oamp baling been encpriaed 
et night by Chang Han the leader 

of the foroee of Tain, when Hiang Liang 
himadf wae alain in the tunnoiL Hiang 
Xiang ie elao known tinder the name of Wn 

Sin KUn SteS:'^ . . 

Pg. 79, Vo. 249. Ki Shao. ''Son at the 

pMoeding.” Impoaai bl a! Bridoatly: "of 
Ki K'ang (No. 246).” 

Pg. 61, No. 256. The namo af thia ill- 
indi¥idul ia not written jgL 
bat gjt difieranoa is in the $teoHd 

(disiaocer onlj)^ end it is not pionoaaosd 
Kian Toh, but Xcw Ai (Lso bdng to tha 
dth, and Ai in flia 9d tone). 

Pg. 107, No. 886; after <* Finding his 
appeals diirogarded,” add tha worda: "aa 
well by Priaoe Hmi, aa hie auaoaaaw, 
K2ag Liang.” 

Pg. 107, No. 427-. L» Cimug-tieft. lUs 
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iHude atiide la portly enoooona, partly 
nw aa t i fft iototy. Tha fdlowiag ini(^ ho 
aabatitated for it: **L» Ohumff-Km. A 
native of tiia atate of Tel m- Ha BMar 
hdd offloa, hotilad aa eoatie life, «—d^irinj 
advioe to paqde to diffisolty. Happening 
to ho in Hen>taa OR in tiia aUla of 
Ohao ^ to 266 B.C., it waa to acnaa- 
qnaoM of dw (La Gbnng-lien’a) bold ad¬ 
vise Aat tile pnpoae jnrt then lomad by 
tha aovaiaigaa ef aamal atataa to do ho¬ 
mage to the king Chao Siang ^ S af 
Ta'in by aaknowhdging htoi aa TV 
^ (Smpoor), waa^ for the tine being, 
nbandonsd, and vignons nsistaiiM against 
Th'ia onaa more raadrad npon—not withont 
tampotary soeoeae.” 

Pg. 181, No. 482, M ao 2Vmo.—^ ot ovaa 
tha Chin ea a biatariaiia and ohranielaia, al- 
tiwn^ they have don. overytbiag to *>»■««»• 
power to ahow the ohataotat of Tlln-Sim 
Hwaag-tiiaablaok light, have over to^ntod 
to him tin intution of putting hie matfinrto 
d e a t h. Bead: " Who, daapite the penary 
of death thraatonad against all who ahoold 
eOr romanatianaa^ intenodad, with the 
moBaiah^br Ms lattoHg moMer, wdsn oon- 
itmaoiU laa Mmo nt from tko Ckpital oa 
tin diaeovwy of hot adnltenns intrigaaa^ 
and was enoasaafal to obtaining nwrey.” 

Pg. 160, No. 817, 2/u»ff 7W.—Kaad the 
dniaotar IKng to tin 4tfi tooo. 

Pg. 170, at the end ef No. 844 (Ped JTS). 
.—The Prtaoe of Ti*ia, with whom Pah KI 
fdl into dufavoor, waa not Ptinoe Hi, but 
htog Chao-aiaiifb ^ wham jwr- 

tonal name wia TV, fM, 

Pg. 181, No. 666.—Tbs Lord of Sin 
(Sin Ling Kiln) ia tones treated of to the 
Manual. !nie aaoond artiob regarding him, 
ie fonni on, page 868, No. 847, which ooj^t 
to be compared, aa it oontaina toatures not 
nnatiooed in No. 686. 

Pg. 806, No. 673, J9hn J3Sm.—After the 
woeda: "Nephew of the aaoond Bmpiem 
low,” add, in biadkato: "(Oomparo No. 
678, 2).” 

Pg. 218, No. 722, 7 'mm Tbit.—tostoadof: 
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** BvDolies of ToedB gr$med with it 

would be lUU more in eeeordaDOO with the 
ChlneHe oeeoantSy to read: <*Tlie hollow 
■tema of which had been filled with fat.’' 

Pg. 253, No. 847, Wn W^hi, the Lord 
of Sin ling.—Compare what has been said 
aboee, with referenoe to pg. 161, No. 686. 

Pg. 258, No. 848, Winrlmmg qf lUa.— 
The aentenoe: **He attained, aleo, to the 
laadeEtship in the oonfederaej of Prinoee 
known as that of the Fire Chieftaina, bj 
whom the Empire of the Chow dynaity was 
long swayed,” thongh undoubtedly meant 
in the right sense by the author, must 
neoessarily miriead the reader not yet other¬ 
wise acquainted with the history of those 
times. Read: *<He was, also, one of the 
Fhre Chieftains, or Leading Princes who, at 
the head of a Confederacy of States, sue- 
eessirely swayed the Empire of the Chow 
dynasty hxnn B.C. 685 to 691 (Compare pg. 
817, No. 152).” 

Pg. 260, No. 866, IFi« ES .—The whole 
aooonnt of the career of this celebrated war¬ 
rior is enonoous. The artiele, with the ex¬ 
ception of the three sentenoes b^;inning with 
the words: “ Although pitOesriy serere” as 
far as: In referenoe to his authorship,” 
whieh are oorreot and, ought not to be 
touched, ought to read as follows:— 

A natire of the State of Wei and 
pnpil of Ts^ng-tsse (i.e. Tsdng Sbdu, com¬ 
pare pg. 228, No. 739), who, howerer, 
repudiated and banished him from his aide 
heeanse, after the death of his mother, he 
did not care for her burial. Wn E4, upon 
this, went to the State of Lu, ^, where he 
studied the art of war, and soon acquired 
the reputation of great proftoieuoy in it. A 
war breakisg out, some time after ward s, be¬ 
tween the States of Lu and Ts*i, Wu 
K^i desired to get the chief oommand of the 
forces of Lu. The Prince of Lu, howerer, 
hesitated whether he should entrust him 
with it, as he was married to a lady of 
Ts*L in order to diapd all doubts of hia 
fideUty and trustworthiness, Wu there¬ 
fore dew hla wife with his own hand, upon 


which he was in fast appointed oommandtr 
of Ln, and led a liotoriona eampaign agaioat 
Ta*i. At a later time, Wn mitered the 
serrioe of Wd (a Stata, well to be 
distinguished from Wu KH’a nottos State 
Wei, whioh ia written ^), where he won 
new lanrela. Finally, he, in B.C. 887, went 
to the large State of Ts'a, A, where, by 
energetio measurea, he workra a thorough 
reorganization in the adminiatratkm of the 
country. By the unsparing sererity, how- 
eyer, with whioh he abdished existing 
abuses, he eontraeted numerous enmities 
amongst the leading families of the State. 
A oonspiraoy was formed against him, aud 
he was killed, in B.C. 381, daring a rerelt 
stirred op by the hostile party. On aooount 
of the story referred to shore, with regard 
to his wife, he is represented in popular 
drawiogt, holding a bleeding female head 
by the hairs in one of his hands.” 

Psge 261, No. 869, Wu Nyanrltun. —In¬ 
stead of the paragraph as it stands now, it 
would be better to read, for ekronoiogiqfd 
reasons: ^^A feudal title bestowed by the 
soyerdgn of Ts4n on Peh E4, and by the 
Prinoe of Chao on Li Mu, q.q.y.” 

Pg. 261, No. 871, 12th line from bdow, 
instead of “ Snang E*o>sin ” read: ** Shang 
E'o-hi,” and oompare pg. 182, No. 689. 

Pg. 280, No. 980, To L —^Oth line frdm 
below in the article, instead of ” Yo Li” read 
“Yol.” 

Pg. 368.—^The name of the seooud Em¬ 
peror of the Chow Dynasty (jy^ ought 
to be spelled: ** Ch*6ng.” 

Pg. 370, 2ud line from top, for ’’ Chwon 
Siang-wang” read ^'Chwang Siong-waug.” 

Pg. 370.—^The remark opposite to the year 
221 ought to be read: ** The title assumed 
by Prinoe Chfing ou dedariug himself ” The 
first uuiyersal Emperor ” in the 26th year of 
bis reign” (i.e. without the point after the 
word ”himself”). The whole remark has 
referenoe to She Hwang Ti alone and no¬ 
thing to do with Urh She Hwaug-ti. The 
Utter soyereign reigned mily three years 
(from 200 to 207). 
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877.—Um HotfbMii Wei dyoMty or 
at Tbbo. Una Hoow of Rolm io 
abo aaUed tbe TOaa-wai dynaaty yQ ^jj^. 

Fg. 40U, 4th dianater Itoia top. Halo 
Xiao, aad nod only Zoo (4th tons). Par 
5|nad|fe. Compare what has been nid 
above, xegaiding page 87, No. 258. 

Pg. 410a, Sod (dienoter ibom bdow: 
di^iim Bhfin-ktka, inatead of *U20” reed 
«80.” 

Pg. 414a, emoeget the oombmetioiie with 
^ Wu: JFu jpeteed o£*‘546’’ 

lei^ <i044.** Ihoee readers who may have 
noted down my remark rejerripg to page 01 
of the ICannal Plight further add here: ^ 

# $ 

Pga 414a, nader Eadioal 80, ipatead el 
ttth^* read -^^^ai’’ (oomp* the re¬ 
mark above referring to pg. 81, No* 268). 

C. Aebvdt. 

Peking, July, 1878. 

(2b be o on t mo id). 


[WhQat eordiaUy thanking Mr. Aiendt te 
hia valnabla eorreotioDa, we beg to auppla- 
meat them by the following few euggea- 

tiona:— 

P. 28, No. 73a—^For ^ ^ reed *|^ 
or^ Wo 

P. 767«o. 286.—^For rirpoae”£;ned 

** of ffitddciy.” 

P. 126, No. 387.—For ^Taiii” read ‘‘Beat- 
era Tain.” 

P. 203, No. 664.—^For ^'as a method of 
Inatraotiiig his eon” read **aiid hia aon 
praetiaed it” 

P. 266, No. 886.—^For “virtues” read 
“ pprightneae in dealing with hia enemies.” 

P. 818, No. 168.—For “ aad Seeing ” read 
** and Thinking.” 

P. 888, No. 240;—For («-#» read 
and for “Harmoniona” read 
“ Ezeelient” 

P. 342, No. 273.—^For “T*ang” read 
“Song*”— Ed. Okmm Nembm.] 



ETHNOLOaiCAL SKETCHES PBOM THE HAWN 

OP HISTORY. 


Th 0 D^emy 4^ I>f9W and ilm SfrwgyU with 
ihf l^urkia 

Althoogh, ae we have seen,* the traditions 
of the l^owa were sofleieptly strong to pre¬ 
serve the reooUeotioa in some sort of the 
eoaqueat of North-wertmi China, it was not 
long before a darkness, almost ss gross as 
thato< Yau-shang itsalf, was^ fall apon 
the oonqnering honse. The history of the 
Cngdom of l^ow for eentnzies after the 
bettte of Mhkyi is ahnoot as obsonre as that 
of the pretended anteoedantdynastiesa The 
Shoo-king apparently sflbrds ns glimpses of 
ono or two events, wldoh bridge partiaUy 

* MjITiin.! Oiigin of fh. Choir 
ritma. N.O.BiBJL.a, TIL tf. U7, at. toq. 


oftet the ipaee till the Ewoh-yQ and the 
Bhi-ki eome to abed a aion antbentio 
light over the eeoditioa of the ne«;eBBpue 
The SU-feing ie probably, howerer, onr 
neat tmrtwo rthy anthority, thongh, aa a 
aalleotion of ballada, largely anxed eritli 
mythology. 

The tribee of lAioh that of DJew toolc 
the lead, appear te have been divided into 
olane, and in tbs spaeah attribBted to Ring 
Wan before tbe greet battle ve And meatt«n 
of eight;—Tvng, Shnk, Siing, Ifaoa, Wei, 
Lii, Pang, and Rnk; |g, 

jS> gl' ^ theae have 

■nrvived to the present day amongst the 
onmames of the Chineiee The ruling bones 
teak tke anmaaaa of jg Ti, uo, the 
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(ep. Sanwrit kdi^ JkmiUa ; kolja 
mpaitrid9»y 

Kiag Wan had, as beoame the founder ef 
the house, a numerous progeny. The Shi- 
king sArms that his wife Tai-sse -km 
t.s. Sayanta, gaye birth to one hundred sons. 
More modest in ite requirements the Tso- 
diwen (Y. xxt.) only demands eighteen, 
from whom the traditions of the states 
deriye the yarious ruling families* of the 
empire of Hjow. Their relationahip to the 
head of the house was thus as younger 
brothers to the eldest; and henoe, though 
willing to acknowledge the aingulaxity of 
the Wang t.s. Qieek th^ would 
in no sense permit any interference with 
their own priyate affairs, or, in the majority 
of cas^ eyen with their outaide rslationa 
with other states or with the barbarian 
tribes by whom they were surrounded. The 
state of Wu indeed, whose capital was 
OIL the site of the present Sooohow, olaimed 
to represent the elder branch of the house 
of Djow, its soyereigns boasting of their 
descent from Tai-hak eldest son ol 

lan-fd; bnt Wh only emerges from dark¬ 
ness for a little oyer one hundred years, 
being finally oonqnered by Yueh B.C. 472, 
and its ruling house put an end to. 

The bond was in fact religious rather than 
political; the Djow Wang was not so much 
supreme ruler as supreme priest. He alone 
could properly perform the sacrifioea to the 
memory of the mythioal anoastora of the 
bouse, to How dsik (Daksha), Wan and Wfi. 
la each state a similar position of sAurs 
was to be notieed. Subordinate to Djow 
eaeh state had its own family colt; Lfi in 
addition to the other progenitors of the house 
more especially worshipping Djow Tong, the 
brother and ministsr ef Wu, the first bead 
aoeording to tradition of the new empire. 
In ease of a failure of heirs it beoame the 
prerogatiye of the ^jowWmng to appoint 
some one to oontinne the family saorifioea; 
thus on iho oonquest of Yam-ahang, and 
tim destmotion of the sovereign sad tbs 
immediate heus, we find Wu appointiBg 


Wei-dsne-kt to oonlfaMM tim saeriiloes; so 
also we were told of Kingffiao onasmhoo- 
quent oooasion appointing Foi-dsso to con¬ 
tinue the saorifioa of the Ying family. 

Such a state of things wu probably 
uniyeraal in the earliest stage ol all tiie 
Aryan raoes. It wu already passing away 
in India in Yadie times, though the Brah¬ 
mans had not u yet attained to the ezclu- 
aive eontrol of religious rites. The fable of 
Ihe destmedon of the Eahatriyu by Faraga- 
ramh wu of later growth, but indioatea a 
fierce straggle before the mliog caste parted 
with its saorifioial prerogatiye. In the 
Oreeoe of the Homerio age we find it stOi in 
full vigour, and in Agamemnon King of 
Hyeenas, descendant of Jupiter m»\^ 
^*King of Men” and Soserain ^^over all 
Argos and islands,” we have a near analogue 
to the status of Wfi Wang and his sucoes- 
sors. 

As we have seen (Legend of the Conquest) 
the Eastern Miration of the Djows wu by 
no means of their own seeking. They were 
being pressed onwards by the ever restless 
Turkish tribes, themaelyes probably pre¬ 
cipitated on their neighbours by gecdogioal 
changes in Central and Northern Asia, which 
oompelled the abandonment of their old 
•uts; u they likewise rendered steppu of 
Northern Asia uninhabitable even for the 
well protected Rhinooeros Tiiduirinnns mad 
Mammoth. The jubilant pmans called forth 
by the battle at M6k-ye and the conquest 
of Yam-shang were aeon to be ezobanged 
im mounxM lamentaover the trouble, which 
beset the infant enq^. It wu of little 
avail that acting on the advioo of l^ow 
Gang the rplatiyu ol the royal hoou as 
prinoea of the feudal states were made 
fsuoea and soreeua te the king. ^^When 
Djow wu distingaislied by admirable virtne, 
it wu said that none were equal te brothers 
and advaneed them to the rule of states. 
While it hu oherishing with gentte indul¬ 
gence all under heaven, it wu still afraid 
lest insult should be offered from without; 
and knowing that to withstand such insnlt 
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Sim was no pUnM good u to tnutwitii 
dkSiigQialiiiigaibotioaitiTdati^^ itthero- 
foore made them a loraa to tte domaine.’’* 
Boili in the later daje ol the dynaety was 
tile tbeorj of g ove ra me nt attributed to ite 
founders. The coarse of eeents eoareely 
gCTe them leisare to establish a polity. 

Even WHf the oon^nerorhimsdl, does not 
esoape the fate which seemed lor a time to 
impend on the boose. He falls sibk, and hie 
brother'Dan, the Djow-gang, composes a 
pr a yer which he looks np in a golden ceEer, 
offering himsall to the offended gods as a 
saorlfice in plaoe of his brother. Itisnotve- 
qniredbyhearen, and WArecoYsrc. When, 
howsYer, he finally dies and leayes the 
throne to his young son Cheng, danderons 
tongues are raiaed againat the Djow-gnng, 
bat the opened ooflbr eontainiag hie offer of 
self-aecrifice comes in time to confots hk 
aceasers. 

Bat though Djow has seemin^y bean 
yiotorions, it is not soffered to rsmsin on- 
molested. Cheng the Completer” is as 
nsoessary to the solar legend of the Djows, 
at the identioal title Cheng giren to Pang 
waa in that of Shang; bat even the finisher 
and eompleter eannot end hie work in peace. 
The adherents el Yam-shang are aotire in 
stirring up reroit, and seem to haye m ade 
ov er tarea to the tribm on the western fianks 
of Djow. Aoeocdin^y (Shoo-king, Y. vn) 
we find King Cheng lamenting the stats of 
affurs. ”‘The tranqaillising king left me 
the great preoious tortoise to bring me into 
connexion witii the intelligenoe of Heaven. 
I ooDSulted it and it told me there would be 
great tronbls in tbs region of the wset, and 
that the western people would not be stilL^t 
Ring Cheng appeals to WeiHlsss-ki, the 
morning star, who on the approach of the 
hosta of Djow had fled to meet the coming 
day. l^ow, however, has to yield and seek 
new qnarters further east. Fong, tim 
exuberant, or rather Hao, the hr^ht, tiie 

* Tso-chwen, V. xxt; Legge’s Ohineie dss- 
VoL 6, p. m. 

t Ls^*s Ohiasse Oksaios, Vol. III. p. 865. 


eapital of Wan, sanctifled by so many legends, 
is no longer tenable, and a fresh move has 
to he mtda to Lok |^ the ^‘ahining;” a 
name which wc sec in the Greek Leukd, the 
blessed isle where Aehilles weds Helen, or 
the shining Leueadia, kunoua for its shrine 
of the San-^(od ApoUdn, and which still sur¬ 
vives in the names of the present city of 
Ldh-yang and the river Loh in Honan.* 

The fxerii movement is made the 
of what, looked at in the sober light of fsots, 
must seem very needlsm jnbilation, but 
which jubilation finds its best explanation 
in the sontinuanoe of the daylight myth. 
The Djow-gong Dan is represented ee deli¬ 
vering very magniloquent chargee in the 
name of his nephew the young sovereign 
(Sboo-ldng, Y. zx-zir). Finally when 
authentic history begins to dawn, we find 
Tsin in possession of the old patrimony of 
Djow, which the legend would have ue be¬ 
lieve was conferred upon Tsin’e imaginary 
anoeslor FeUdase &.«. Pitar /wo- 

gmUor^ for hit skill in looking alter the 
stud of King Hlaou, and that state elreedy 
bcginnhig to easume an importenoe to which 
the rode manners of its princes and psi^le 
hardly, seemod to entitle it. 

The intmsion of the Trine into the an- 
oient seats of the Djows seems eflbehislly to 
have cut off the royal house from sU com¬ 
munication with the Madh tribes, regarding 
whom, after the curious legend of King 
Kong and the ICsdh prinoctsss, Chineas 
tradition is silent, till they emerge under a 
new title after the foundation of the Tain 
empire. If however the Madhs have die- 
appaared from the soene, the oommoa enemy 
of all, in the Turkish tribes whose continual 
rsstlesanssa had brought about the invasion 
of Chinese by the Djows, were still present 
and active. The few trustworthy storlao 
which survive of those early times invaxi- 
aUy amnmed the one complexion, com* 
plainte of the oontinned inroedo of the 

* The lagmdi are inoooaislent in this poiiil. 
We ahall see fnrtiier on that it wsa Ping Wang 
who was said to have transferted the espltal. 
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Tarks, and laments for the gradual deoay 
of Djow. 

Ring MOk the Beautiful,” desired 
to attack the ImrbaTiana, but was peorauaded 
to make a truce with them instead. His 
adyiser reminded him of how Patchut, son 
of Howddk, on loeing the patrimon j of his 
father, took refuge amongst these same 
Jiing«-diks. ** If the Ring will only goyem 
his own state well, surrounding powers will 
oome to make snbmiasion, and they will be 
followed the barbarian tribes, Is, the 
Mhns, the Jungs, and the Dike.” The 
result was that Ring Mhk retired from the 
contest, reesiving from the Jnug a nominal 
tribute of ^rar iriute wolvec and four white 
deer. 

Howeter much eonfidenee we may feel 
di^oeed to place in theee tales, it is certain 
that when history finally opens the Turkish 
tribes had become a standing mmiaoe jeo- 
pardiriug the rery ezistenee of the newly 
founded empire. The tale of King Til 
the Bark,” placed as it is on the boundary 
line of myth and history, well illustrates 
the position of the state. The kingdom of 
BJow had almoet reyerted to the condition 
of the later eoyersigns of Yam-shang, and 
Til Wang, with his conoubine Bao-sBe .(opr. 
Sana. Prtti, vobipiM) repeats the crimes of 
the older soyereign. 

Ring 8inen his father had heard the b<^ 
in the streets singing a ditty wheee author- 
ship no one knew.* 

As the moon becomes larger 
The sun gets smaller 
^ Ya bows and JEt cmiyers 
The Bjow dynasty will fall.” 

l^yed by what seemed a prophet of the 
end of his rule, he interdicted under penalty 
of death the nee of sudh wei^one. One 
day a oountryman and his wife, unaware of 
the loysl eommand, came into the eitj with 
the forbidden weapons for sale. The wo¬ 
man was seised and executed, but tiie man 
escaped. Hearing of the death of his wife, 

* Mr. H. Kopsofa, in China BevieWt VoL VI., 
p. 104, et. iteq. 


^ man to eecape his grief fled into Hie 
wilderness, and wandering on the banks of 
the TsiBg-ahui riysr saw a flock of crow n 
picking at something rolled up in a mat. 
Thinking he heard Hie oriee of a child he 
fished out the bundle, and found rolled up 
in it a little girL 

The child was Bao-sss^ the daughter of a 
woman in the oourt of King Siuen, who had 
given birHk to the infant alter a pregnant 
of forty years. The Queen disturbed at her 
uncanny birth ordered her to be ezpoeed, 
and she was aeooxdingly tied in a mat and 
thrown into the river. The finder moved 
with pity took the little waif to the city of 
Bao and gave her in ohaige to a woman of 
the place. As she grew up her beauty be- 
came con^ouous; and King Yti having 
imprisoned one of his ministers, Hie sou of 
the latter, hearing of the fame of Bao-sze, 
determined to try and puTchaae hia father’s 
release by the gift of the beauty. He 
aooordingly bought her, and took means to 
have her introduced into the monarch’s 
harem. The bait took; his father was 
released, but henceforth Bao-sse ruled the 
lOng. %e set herself to get the queen 
deposed and the rightful heir baniahed, and 
had herself appointed queen, and her son 
made Tien-dsze. She oonld not be induced 
to smUe, though the king tried every means 
of amusing her. At last he hit on a device, 
and had the fire signals lighted as if the 
Turks were invading the royal territory. 
The tributary princes led out their foroee 
only to find themselves befooled to aflbrd 
sport to Bao-sse. The Marquis of Shen 
addressed the king on the folly of his 
ways; with the result of a decree de¬ 
grading himself, and directing the royal 
army to attack his fief. Meanwhile the 
powers of nature even conspired againet the 
degraded king. The rivers of the western 
Djow were convulsed by an earthquake, and 
Mount Ri itself was rent in two. Ytl, how¬ 
ever took no notice, but went on in his 
wickodness. The Marquis of Shen applied 
for aid to the Eitin Jung 
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lighted the alarm ajgttala, bat in 
TiiB, for no one oama. The Jong attacked 
him in hia oapital, and panned him to the 
foot of Mount Li |^, where he was ahun, 
while Bao-aie waa plaeed in the eonqaarox’a 
hareim 

The Jang chief finding himielf in good, 
quartera was loth to leave the oiq^tal, bat 
the feudal piinoea were not prepared 
thia. Wei| Dain and Tain joined their 
foroee to expel him, in which were 
readQj aaaiatad Shen; who, notwith- 
ataoding that the attack had been inatigated 
by himself, waa probably apprehenaive of 
too aerioos a reanlt. He took advantage of 
hia position within the eity to throw open 
the gates, and the Jong prinee escaped with 
only hia life and a few hundred followers. 
The rightful heir 1-kin aaeended the throne 
aa King Ping, and Bao-aae, nnable to aooom- 
pany her new master, strangled herself. 


Suoh ii the story told of the narrow 
eaoi^ of Djow, and the date 770 B.C. is 
assigned as the year of Ping’s aoeeadon. 
Fo^etting the story of the former removal 
of the oajdtal under Cheng, Haou ia 
represented aa the scene of the exploit, and 
Ping is made to move the capital to Lok; 
thiis repeating the former legend. 

The pretended victory of Djow is to aU 
intents a def^t. Whatever may have bean 
the former attitude of its kings towards the 
loose assemblage of states which made up 
the Tien-hia, we never find Djow within 
historio times exermsiug any effective eon* 
troL *^The house of Djow,” says the 
8hi-ki, *'faded away like a moth-eaten 
garment; the tributaiy prinoea beeame 
insolent; Tai, Tsfi, Tain and Dain increased 
in power.” 

[To be anUmu&d.) 


TEANSLATIONS OP CHINESE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

I. CHILDBEN’S FBIMEB. 

(CotUmmod/rom page 66 J 


90. 6—silhaet oivicbbs. 

Han, Iau^ Ow, 8u^ ere iAe moei die^ 
twguiehed amongei Ciml Ofiesra.—Han Td,* 
lin Tai-how,t Ow-yang Siu,l 8a SliL$ 
jrs‘,11 are very 

remarhahU amangei MUUary Lmdere.^'Wu 
K% Wang Tsien, Lien P*o, li Mnh. 

Han {Jkmtg-yenXt eeveral mtgriade ef 
armoared troepe ready in bie bread .—When 


» Duke Hsii.w^, AJ>. 768-834. 
t AJ[>. 778-819. 

% A.D. 1017-1072. 

{ A.D. 1086-1101. 

II B.O. 4tb eentmy. 

V B.C. Bed. oentury. 

•• B.O. Brd esntiiiy. 
ft B.C. Brd eeBtmj. 

996-1052. 


Fan Chung-yeo, in the Sung dynasty, was 
watching the western Tartar frontier, he 
reviewed his troops and disposed his offioera 
with daily exeroise; he also warned aU his 
offioera to look after their men and stimulate 
their bravery and not have any ftivdlouB 
oommotiona in camp. Wbsn Uie Baotrians 
heard of this th^ oantioned each other say¬ 
ing: Don’t hnagme he ia dothful; young 
General Fan, foraooth, haa several myriad 
armoured troops in his own breast, and oaa« 
not be made sport of like old General Fftn* 
Old Fan was Fan Ch% who had previcualy 
turned out a slotbfiil captain, and snibHed 
eeveral defeats at the hands of the Baotrians; 
heoee they said he eonld be made sport of. 
The term [which we have translated] Qmiersl 
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it Iftit ntme oted hy Hib BtoMtsi lot ft 
Difttmt Magiitrate. 

Hiang Tii of To^u hoi ofgki ihvuoomi 
kudo at iSM-eAoit.—The Boole efHittaij tftjt 
When the ruler of Ti*a htd reoeiTed hit 
emdiing def^t, he withed to erott the 
[Yftng-tsie] lirer ftt Wu-ldeng end go etet. 
The oonttftble of the diitriet pitted a boat 
at hit dispotal and said to Hlang Tu: Al¬ 
though Elang-tung* it a tmall territory, yet 
a thoutand H are tuiBoieiLt to conatitute a 
[nepeetahle] eway: 1 with your highueat a 
tpeedy journal Yn tighed and taid, *Be- 
lore, I had eight thoutand boyt at Kiang- 
tnng starting off west; now not a tingle man 
fotama. BTenif the elders of Kiaog-tung 
took -gity on hae and accepted my rule, how 
oould I face the eldert of Eiang-tung! So 
saying he cut his throat.’ 

Tho miUtary strategy of Sun Pin and Wu 
JfH was admirable: the Reties of Jang Ted 
and Wei Liao were wfathomahle. —Sun Pin 
was born in Aoh4n, and was a detceodant of 
Sun Wu,t Wu K*! was a nattTe of Wei.t 
Jang Tstk was a detoendant of T*iea Wan, 
and later on did good terrioe as general in 
Tt‘L{ Duke Elng employed him as Minister 
of War, which, title [8s-ma] he kept as a 
surname; and after ages apeak of the taetiot 
of Ss-ma. Wei laao was a man of Wei and 
the distingniahed disoiide of Kwei-ku,|| the 
rednae of I-tien, who, at tiie Prince of 
Hwei’t ^uest, elabrnrated a book of twenty- 
four series of taotics. 

Kiang T*ai-hung had six stratagems: 
Hwang Sh£k~kung had three manastwres .— 
An accoont of the six stratagems and three 
manoBueres is contained in the miUtary werks. 

Han Sin*el^ generatship hai very many 
aimntdgeom results. —See the history cl the 
generals. 

Mao Sui mocked the assembly asheing very 
ordinary and common. — Ordinary, means 

• Sn-chow. 
t B.O. eih cent^. 

Pert of Ohih-li and Ho-nan. 

Shsn-ftemg. 

Ij B.C. 4Ui oantuzy, a wisard. 

1 B.C. 196. 


pcffnnstery and so-so. MaoSni wasagusst 
oi Prinsa Ping Yhan* of Ckao.t When 
Ch^nt wae atteeking Ohao, the king of Chao 
sent Prince Ping-yiien, [hie brother], ts 
sdk aseistenee Iran the Prbee of Ti^. He 
ehose from among his gnests ninetssn elTil 
and military oiBoexa, all told, to go i^on tha 
strand. Mao Bui recommended himself to 
Prints P*ing-ynsn. The Prince esid: Mm 
of parts In the world are Uke an awl in a 
bag; tha point iqppeare at once; now yon, 
air, ha^ been my guest for three years, and 
1 haTe heard nothing [remarkable] of yon. 
Sui said; Let me get into the bag, when the 
whole awl will come out, and not only the 
point of it. He was allowed to go with the 
resttoTsHi. The king of TsHi was hesitat¬ 
ing about granting the request, whmi Sui 
laid hie hand on his sword, and mounted the 
stepe one by one, saying: when Ch'in eep- 
tu^ Yen Ch*ing5 from Ts‘u and burnt 
I-Ung, insoliing your highness’ aaosstors, 
this was an insult to TsHi, and Chao’s shame. 
We are now making a treaty, not for Chao's 
but for Ti’u’s benefit. The king of TsHi 
thereupon agreed to the aUienee. Sui, ed- 
drtisiiig the nineteen, said: Gentlemen, you 
do your duty in a eery ordinary and per- 
funetory way. When the Prinoe returned, 
he m e nt ioned the matter to the king, who 
made Sui his generalissimo. 

A cruel and thieving man is Uke a eerpent 
or a pig : a brave and valorous' hero is as a 
leopard or jaguar. —The leopard ia an im- 
petuoua wild beast. 

A great general is called a BucUer-cUy.— 
A Buckler is a ahiekl, and a city msane the 
walk, both of wliidii are things lor repelling 
extemsUy and proteetiiig internally. A 
great general keepa off riolant enemies with¬ 
out, and defmide the peo^e within, therefore 
he k juat the same ee a shield or walk 

A military ojffioer is called a military e:p .— 
Gap, hat; a hat k a oorering for the head. 

* B.C. ViO. 

t Pert of Cfaih-li and Sban-si. 

t Kan-suh sod 8hen-n. 

I Kkng-lkg in Hu-peh. 
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TRAIISIATIOIIB 0 

TIw ofliitec is tbs bead end eye of the txoo] 
liksfbe bsfc is the eowiag of tiie body’ 
head. Henee the term sdUtaxy oap. 

Tbs gmtnd it catttd th$ grtat country 
itfirndeti tie siq^^sssrsi it taiUd Ike 



Its 

viU sot off the 
rent with his tomy. 
Hliaa.* Ms tooted 
I howling of the wind sad 
Boreamiiig of the cranes wets the Ohin troops 


greet martUOer ef tie ermg: He mt^ it 
ahe eeOei Tit-hhtn ; tie eobmel it abe eaOed ■ 
Tt'‘mtrjmg. The eommmder ef erne Mos- 
it catted a Mu-hem, and the co m mand er 
cf a km d re d it eaUed a eemtwiom ; ie met 
eiariete at gatet it eatttd a gate ^ thtOe.— 
lbs Brh-ya toys: (Siacioto were oaad for 
■gaal-pidaa, lAsa the amy was on the 
maxoh the ehaiiotB weio laaged ia line, aod 
faronght &>ee to fees to foras a gate, wiudi 
was thns eaUed s gate of thills. 

Prodaimimg aieterg it tailed etqtoeutg it 
all artum d. - T he annals at Boi aay: the af¬ 
ter Wei* dynasty, wishing the whole £mphm 
to know when they hadsiotoriondy besieged 
a plaoe, wrote their deeds upon their staa- 
dnidit. Henoa the teres ‘‘Exposing it all 
aronnd.” 

Am Mt^bner HOiug a euperier it catted 
autrdtring; a euptrior tatting deem am imfe- 
riar it catted tlagingi tegalher at bayonet- 
pcimt it catted tppoting ramparlt; eetkimg am 
attiamet it eatttd tteking to aekitaei ceming 
back gflar a aietenout battle it eatttd a 
triumphant return/ Jbeimg afier a dtfeat it 
called a rout, or a run.^A mn, a defeat, 

Wreaking vengeanee on beha^ qf ends 
pr ine e ie eatttd tie enemy's rage; to reeeue 
the eeuntrg flam dan jer it edtted exertion for 
ihe Mug. Pigt hotting and degt eeaxpering, 
a metap hor far enemy'e tgopearanee tehilet 
jumping over bridgee. The eoughing cf the 
mad and the erg qffhe erane, the •*iogied' 
qf a routed and panio-ttrieken army.—’Dkt 
hooka of Wei relate that Fn Kienf of Oh%it 
set ont to attaok Clfaia.S Fu Jnng and 
others joined in warning him, hut Kien 
wanld not liateoi, and furthermore eaid: 
“If my "ttnioa of troi^ throw their whips 

* AJ). 5fb ceotmy. 

14fh Cent. AJ>. 

XADSbIi 

tlM dyiiMtjf. 


cooiiiig after tiiema 

JPtng Ig in ikB Ban djffuutyg when dU 
were relating their eapkiUg etced alone te- 
neaih a large tree and did fwt boasi qf kit 
owndeedoo —Ipf in the After Haa 
^ynastj, waa modeatp xetiringy and not 
boastful; whsn all the generals were sitting 
tegether and talking of their exploits he 
sedndid himidf in seditnde beneath a tree. 
Ibie amy gaTe him the sobriquet of the 
Big-Tree Marshal. 

When the Han Bmperor WenX was dw- 
inkuUng larger io ki$ iroope^ he proceeded 
pereonallg to ike LUtle Willow reined 

hie honey and made him walk clowfye^hi 
the taigA of the Smperor WAn of the West* 
em Han dynasty^ the Hnna infested hia 
fnmtim. The Emperor ordered Liu li to 
ooenpy Po-ahang; 8ll Li to oocupy Kih*iaAii; 
and A‘>{a to ooonpy the Little Willowsp in 
order to keep them ofPe His Majesty him¬ 
self rewarded the troops. When he yisited 
Pa-ihang and S3h-men camps he went 
straight in, and remtiaed but a moment. 
Whmi he came to the Little Willows, his 
Majesty did net enter nnoeremonionslyj but 
ordered his insignia to be carried and the 
general to be notified that the Emperor was 
coming to reward the troops. A-fa then 
gaye orders for the wall-gate to be opened, 
and his Majesty reined his horse and pro¬ 
ceeded slowlyp and, when he had arriyed at 
the eamp, he went through all the miHtsry 
forms, and sighing said: This is the true 
general; such as thoae at Parahang and 
Mih-mAa are mere ohild’s ^ay: Those 
generals should he made pcisoiiero I 
JPdBien eaidyboasiit^qfhiearmgyihat he 
could stey the current hg throwing m Ihstr 

* The Imperisl general estsUished at Oh‘ang- 

**tAJ>.34. 

X B.C. 1794S6. 
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• 01 ^. Mao Sm roprooenUd kU MKilioB an 
hoiag romarhMn^ and amd kn toon am awl 
m a hagf ho would numagn to got out oktnro. 
—Boo amio for both explanatioDB, 

Anhamnd to hn of ike name rank wiik 
X^waif Man 8in wan degraded to Huai 
Pm.—^TheHiatory Bookaiji: ThdAmndet 
of iho Han dynasty paidonod Han ffin and 
dogiadod him to be prefeet of Hwai Yin. 
Sin frequently went orar to Marahal Fan 
X*wai’a Camp. X'wai knelt aa he aaw him 
saying: Tour aervantoboarree that your 
Lordahip is willing to render your aervant 
andit. Sin^ going oat, laughing said: I 
and KHsai are of one rank. Bank,—equal 
daas. 

Not homing the courage to Jkce Xiang 
Tungf Siang gU wan anha$ned to return to 
kin nat i ve place.—See ante. 

San Sin nubmitied to the indignitig qf the 
fork: Chang Liang had the modentg to put 
on the elpper.—The tales of Han Sin aay: 
Somewhere in Hwai yin there was a young- 
ater who moeked Sin, saying: Ton have the 
eourage to kill me, but you dare not creep 
bneath my fork. Sin looked hard at him, 
bent down, and orawled between hialegs. 

the people in the market-plaoe mooked 
ttn aa a coward. Fork moans the legs. 
The Tales of Chang liaog aay: Whan 
Chang Liang was in lower PVd, an old 
man on the Si bridge dropped his aboe off 
the bridge, and seeing Liang eaid: Boy, go 
down, and get my dipper. Liang got it. 
Thedid man aaid: Shoeme. liaag there- 
i^on, half-kneeliog, put his shoe on. Af¬ 
terwards he confided to liang the taeties of 
the great duke.* The old man was the 
yeUow-etone elder.f 

Wei Oh^ing woe a Swineherd. —Ifni 
Oh4ng, in the Han dynasfy, whan young, 
was an orphan and poor, and herded dieep 
and swine lor a liviiig. Thoee who aaw him 

* A legwidaiy behig. 

t Ofudun q| OonfiHfan ni a aiMt Mg. 
hhnasif. 


aaid: This lad will some day be a Miarquia 
Ch^iugaaid: Ael am, I am eontent, aaloug 
aa I am net beaten. What do I want with 
being a maiqniaP When he grow up he 
followed the army and did good aervioe in 
its attaeka upon the Huns, and was pre¬ 
sented with the title of Marquis of the Inner 
Marehee. 

Fkn X*wai woe a eemmon dog^buteker.— 
Kw^ai, when young, danghtmd dogs lor a 
living, and afterwards beoame a generaL 

A l oe king for generate^ donH look for per^ 
fection, denH fqfoct a Shield^ amd Vitg*^ 
Oeneral boemueo qf two eggn. Uee men ae 
peu une woed^ detdi r^eet a big piece qf 
ber on aeeoumt qf an ineh or two qf deoag .— 
The History Book aaya: Tea Sif was peak¬ 
ing of Sun Fim to the Frinee of Wei, and 
said: He haa ability to lead five hundred 
dianoti. The Didce aaid: I know he can 
lead, but this Fieu, ia eolleoting taxes from 
the people, onoe ate two of their egga; 
theiofoie I don’t use him. Tas 8s aaid: 
Yet tha Empecor’B aervaata ahould be used 
like a oarpentor usee wood; utilise the good 
aad rejeot the had points, and thus the 
alder and the Bottlsra are large enough to 
fill the arms but stUl have aeveral feet of 
rot, and a good workman will not throw 
them away. Your highness, living in this 
ana r eh i cal period, must oeleot offieen to be 
your teeth and nails. If you rejeet a 
<«8hield and dig** genesal on aooount of 
two egg% you had hotter not let this get to 
the earn of the other oountries. 

The Duke bowed egain aad again, saying: 
1 b^ to sta n d ooireoted. 

In^fne^ the A^periar MhuCe penition mag 
eometimee be hegh^ eemetmnee lews the great 
hertfe qpirit mag eometimee get eoope end 
eemetunee not. There haee been numberleee 
heroee einee aneieni timee. You nmet rqfer 
to the outlinee qf the Oenerale, emd nhauld 
read the MOUarg Amwie. 

* GoeaseDor snd sage, B.O. Itth oentwy. 

t 8se sills. 
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THE BALLADS OP THE SHI-KING. 


fOfmimm§dJromptig€ 62 .) 


0d6 15. 

Iplaok thegnM 
Jfvjm ilM bxooklel’i bank, 

I plnok tbe wned 
From the pnddla dank. 

In wbat dmll I put it f 
In pail and pottle. 

How shall I eook itP 
In pan and kfltUe. 

And whare diall I Mi it f 
On tlie altar till. 

Who saoriftoe itP 
Tbe Toatai will. 

[The decent and profitable employment of 
women under Frinoe TF^.] 

Ode 16. 

Abi that shady crab 1 
Out not, nor kpl 
Here Prince Shao did stop. 

Abt that shady crab! 

Cat not, nor spoilt 
Here he sat a while. 

Ah I that abady crab! 

Cot not, nor shear! 

For Prinod Shao stayed here. 

[The people^s aiPcottonate reooUeotioii, of 
Prince Shao’s Tirtacs.] 

Ode 17. 

Tbe ndst intise wet; 

(Not bat I’d brave it); 

But ’tia far <00 wet. 


Do tiie fowl Bow-a-daya wear a bom P 
When the men in our rooma intnide. 

Has yoor suit been repulsed with scorn P 
When yon prison me op so rode. 

Tboogii in prison mde, 

Fm not in yoor mood 1 

Has the rat now-a-daya no teothP 
When the men onr eneloanrss scele. 

Has yoor suit been repulsed, teeooth P 
When you force me to plead my tale. 
Thoogfa yon plead pour tale 
^ ia of no avail! 

[The eaiefoUy guarded remonatrances of 
a maiden with a youth who endcavonre to 
anticipate events. She says ’*1 might riak ’a 
wetting,’ if there were a chance of eaoapiag 
undetected. Has the world changed, that 
you cany yoor importanUy eo far as to 
charge me with breach of promieoP Are you 
so bopdess of being loved, that you bring 
me into Court to defend myself fhr having 
reiisted your (alleged) honorable <dreri ?”] 

Ode SO. 

like fslUng fruit 
Near a third ii gone. 

Como, wooers all 
Time is gottiag on! 

like falling frait 
A good half ia cast. 

Come, woooraall 
Time ia dying fmtl 
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Like MKiig frail 
Gatlieied in the pefl. 

Come, wooen ell 
Tell jonr marriage tale! 

[Song of a marriageable giri who iaara 
her ohanoe will nerar oome.] 

Ode 23. 

The rough hnntei^B qnarry 
With reeds he guards^ 

Whilst we maids are pr^ 

To seduotiTe arts. 

In the jungle wild 
Lies the quanj dead. 

With a better guard 
Than our maidenhead! 

Nay! gentle, genfly, then I 
Touch not my maiden oowl, 

Ronse not the mastiff’s giowL 

[The remonatranoe of a ootmtiy girl when 
too fredy handled by a suitor.] 

Ode 26. 

like a helpless bark 
Drifting with the flood; 
TTnrefreshed by sleep. 

O’er my wrongs I brood. 

’Tis not wine that lacks 
Por a happier mood. 

Unlike a miirar 
Of impartial mien, 

Thon^ I brethren haye 
There I oanoot lean; 

My appeals to them 
Hare rejected been. 

Noi a atone my heart 
To be turned at will: 

Nor a mat my heart 
To be rolled at wilL 
My upright acta 
Are imuimerable. 

Sad and oppressed 
By eaeh petty spite; 

Contemnbd oft, 

Humbled oft by might ; 


I brood in quiet 
Through a sleepless night. 

[The lameut of a too plain-spoken and 
oonaoi e n t ions atatesman who 6^4^ he ham 
giraa offimoe at Court.] 

Ode 36. 

Stni this angry wind. 

With its obuds and rain ? 

Nay I Fre tried my best: 

Flout me not then I 

When we tubers plnok 
’Tis the root we woo.^ 

1 have e’er obeyed, 

And would die for yon! 

I perfbroe depart, 

Though the heart rebel. 

Come you but tkua far 
For your last farewell ? 

E’en the bitterest herb 
Were now sweet to me. 

Cloy your new love; 

Be aa brethren ye! 

dear streams, though dulled. 

Clear again may be. 

Cloy your new love; 

No snob bhange for me I 

OI spml not my weir! 

Break not my ereell 
Yet, since spurned myself. 

What recks their weal ? 

When fortune smiled, 

I rejoiced with you: 

When fortune frowned, 

I endured with you. 

Had you means or no, 

I e’er strove for yon, 

F<w sorrow all men 
With compassion view. 

Sinee you eease to love, 

Nay I let not hate appear. 

M.S. When we pudge of men, we shoald jadfs 
by the heart, noi ^ & iMe. 
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EnooglL that my loTe 
Hath no market here. 

Of your oaiea and needa 
I have shared the day: 
Now yon are riob, 

And Tm flung away! 

1 , who stored sweet food. 
For the winter’s brunt! 
doy yeur new love, 

And cast me to want t 


When, with rage and aoom, 

Fm to misery thrown, 

Ifind yon not iAest hours 
Of our honeymoon P 

[This is perhaps (in the original) one of 
the most touching songs in the Bhi-king, 
A flsh-wife is rejected by her husl^d in 
fawnur of a new lover, and is escorted by him 
to the garden gate.] 

V. W. X. 


THE PEKINGESE JU-SSiim. 


As every stndent of the Pekingeee Dialeet 
well knows, the entering tone, if it ever 
existed in the Pekingese ooUoqoial language, 
no longer exists now. It is, however, and 
must he recognised by aatiye seholara for at 
least the following reasons. The main divi« 
sion of all tones is into even (Zp} nod 
oblique ; and for modem poetioal pur- 
poees it ia absolutely neoessary that oharao- 
ters belonging to the entering tone, (which, 
not being even, must of course be obliqne), 
should ncft appear in plaoea where, according 
to the juxtaposition of characters imposed 
by the laws of poetry, an even tone is indLs* 
pensahle. 

The function of the tones in Ghinese 
poetry is somewhat analogous to that of 
the feet in the poetry 9 ! ihe Latin authors. 
For instance, in the .£neid of Virgil a spondee 
must always terminate a verse, and must 
always he preceded by a daotyL 60 in the 
lyrics of Horace, spondees, dactyls, and 
tribraohs are variously demanded according 
to the metre of the poem in question, and 
no deviation from the regular metre ia con¬ 
sistent with the reqoiiements of true poetry. 
If we refleet that all Chinese charaoteia are 
monoqrllables, it will be easy to understand 
that euphonious groupings of words, having 
no scope in the rq^ of pelysyUahles made 


up of long and riiort dissyllahles and mono* 
syllables, must be created in some other 
way; and the only possible way suited to 
the genius of the language seems to be the 
arranging of them acoording to tone. 

As we have alieady said, the miteiingtone 
either did or did not once exist in the 
Pekingese colloquial. We must reinemh^ 
that grammatioal and prosodiosl rules are 
not the cause hut the effect of a language. 
Tones were certainly not manufactured at a 
heat and suddenly applied wholesale to the 
Chinese langnage, hut were grsdnally and 
insensibly formed in the language, and 
crystallized from time to time into a 
system. 

Now, the dialects of China vary with each 
few miles of territory, and must always 
have so varied, unless the Chinese langnage 
ia to be assumed different from all other 
languages in this reepect. As the tones are 

one of the most striking peonliaritieB of the 

Chinese language, it ie only natural that 
power should be weaker in the dialects 
which border on oountries where tones are 
unknown than in lihoee which represent the 
centre of the purely tonic or Chineee dis- 
triote, and so hooome gradually weaker until 
they hardly exist at all. The region of 
Peking being even now but a bocdsr land of 
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mixed reees, it is therefore only netorel that 
the peenliaritieB inherent in the Chinese 
Inngnage as spoken bj the border Ghinesa 
dionld be less striking than in the language 
spoken bj Ghineee liTing in distriots nnaf- 
feoted by foreign influences. We have not 
yet had the opportunity of satisfying our* 
selves as to the amount of tonic power in all 
or even many of the distriots of China; but 
at any rate we see dearly that this power is 
much more oondderable in^f<w Instanoe— 
Canton and Foochow (both of whidi plaoes 
became part of the Empire before the tonic 
system was folly developed) than in Pddng 
and Hankow, and slightly more powerful in 
Hankow than in Pekixig. SDsving thus 
shewn why it is likely that fewer tonic dis¬ 
tinctions existed at any time at F^ng than 
dsewhere, or at least in the interior, we ad- 
vanoe a step further and express a doubt 
whether it is absolutely oertain that the 
ju-$hing or entering tone ever existed at all 
in the Pekingese coUoquiaL 
It is probable that the earliest lexicogra¬ 
phers, becoming conscious of the tonie peou- 
lisiitieBof all Chinese dialaets, thus arranged 
the beginnings of the present system. They 
would first Content themselves with a divi¬ 
sion into even and oblique. As oritieal 
knowledge advanced, they would distingiilsh 
between the higher and lowar gradstioiis of 
even and oblique; and, there being mere 
scope in the negative ohUque, (t.c. the 
not-even), than in the positive even, would 
gradually oommenoe to note the various snh- 
diviabns of oblique, t.s. the rising, falling, 
and entering tones. It may be asked why 
the entering tone, whose oadenoe is as often 
even as oblique, should be classed as ob¬ 
lique and not even ? The eorreot answer 
probably is that the syllables of enteriag 
tones areineomplete, and therefore not-even, 
•.s., not plain, not nnembellished. The 
finals sounding as h, p, are nothing more 
than the iuoomplete or the modified finals 
a, ftp, and m in the entering tone; for there 
are no entering tones to sounds whieh 
terminate with what we oall a vowcL 


Assuming^ then, that when the laws of 
poetry and oomposition were laid down the 
Pddngeae had no entering tone: they were 
eonsoious oi possessing even and oblique 
tones, but theenteriog tone was at a later date 
thrust upon them in addition when these laws 
of poetiy were published. What did th^ 
doP Why, simply what they have done with 
the higher and lower distinotionB of the upper 
and rising tone,—^ignored them. There is 
this difibtenos, however, that Ae higher and 
lower distinctions axe of no importanoe in 
oompositum, whilst the distinetion between 
evensndoUiqucia. Consequently Aey have 
ignored and sntirdLy forgotten the one, and 
fynored Whilst remembering for special pur¬ 
poses the other. Mesnwhilo their Aould-be 
ju-$hing words were already distributed pro- 
misoQously amongst the other simple Peking¬ 
ese tones, Ae two even snd the two oblique. 
How and why they were so distributed it is 
periiapt futile to enquire, (though we may 
suggest an explanation hereafter); for changes 
ereep insensibly into a language, and, how¬ 
ever traceable Aey mbj lie in future now 
that we have Ae telephone and phonograph, 
are now and always were almost entirriy 
untraoaaUe, for the obvious reason that, un¬ 
til crystallised, Aey eould not be pointed to 
as fiusts, and, when eiystallised, no question 
of doubt or comparison could arise. The 
few exceptions to this rule whieh are to be 
found in all languages do not'SssiBt us so 
muoh in tracing Ae changes of a language, 
as prove to us the mere fact that such a pro¬ 
cess must have been going on. 

We are inclined to think, Aen, that the 
entering tone may possibly never have exist¬ 
ed in the Pekingese coUoquiaL 

But suppose that it did? Then, it must 
have existed either as a tone differrat from 
other Anes, or as a tone Ae same as oAer 
tone or tones, but joined A a modified final. 
(Instances of all Aese species of enteriag 
Ansa still exist. In the Fouohow dialeet 
one of Ae two entering tones, Ae upper, has 
a cadence difieient from all other Axies in 
Ae dialeet, and different from any tone in 
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tlie dialects of Canton, Hsnkow, and Pekingi 
-Htbont twenty in alL) 

Bat we do not think it oonld have exist¬ 
ed—if it existed at all—as a s^arate 
tone, because in the four dialects men¬ 
tioned no whole distinct tone shews any sign 
of diaappearingt although the distmetion 
between the upper and lower varMss 
of a distinct tone, has in at least one 
ease disappeared, in the case of ti&e 
lower rising tone of Foochow, now amal¬ 
gamated into one with the upper. Still leas 
likely therefore would a whole tone disappear 
from a dialeot haring only four, and requir¬ 
ing in theory the one actually lost—if lost. 
Let US assume, then, that the entering tons 
did once not as au independent 

ffu d eno e, but as a cadence similar to other 
oadenoea. If it did so exist, it must have 
either existed in one form or more than one 
lonn. The Hankow entering tone is an 
instance of the first set of eonditions; the 
Canton entering tones of the aeeond* In 
Hankow the entering tone exists with the 
cadence of the lower even tone, and in one 
form only; t.s. there is no distinction between 
the upper and lower entering tones. In 
Canton the entering tone exists aotnally in 
three though nominally only in two forma, 
the two upper tones haring respeetirely the 
cadenee of the upper eren and upper depart¬ 
ing tones, and the lower haring the cadenoe 
of the bwer departing tone. That is to say 
the only differenoe between and iofi, 
is that the final is jerked or entered,^ 
and heeomes a So the only diflbrenee 
between tim^ and is that the final m is 
jerked or entered,’* and heeomee a p. 
Similarly, the only diffsrenee between 
and mM is that the final n is jerked or 
** entered” and becomes a L Kow, sup¬ 
posing that in any dialect, (as is the case in 
Foochow, and occasionally in Canton), the 
final p, h, or f ia, in familiar discourse, 
dropped: then the natural oourae for all the 
—in for instance the Canton dialeot 
—would be to take the form of upper eren, up¬ 
per departing, or lower departingrespeetirely. 


So that whether the ju^shing is witiiont a 
flTial oonsonant, as in Hankow; or posaetses 
and drops final oonsonants as in Canton, as 
long as its oadenbe is like the cadsnoes of 
other tones, Acre is no course for it to follow 
but to range itself amongst the other t on es, 
either by keying up a nominal separatioa 
in the colloquial as at EEankow, or by disr 
engaging itaell entirely from the OQUofoial 
as at Peking. So far, then, we hare 
accounted for the absence of the colloquial 
Pekingese whether (1) it nerer 

existed at all, or (2) it did once exist. 
Assuming that it did once exist, we hare 
accounted for its absence, whether (3) it 
existed as an independent cadence, or (4) as 
a cadenoe similar to an other tone, or (5) as 
cadences similar to other tones. And as¬ 
suming that it did onoe exist subjeot to 
these conditions, we hare accounted for it, 
whether (6) it had no final ooxisonant, or (7) 
it had a final consonant or consonants. We 
hare only now to account for its absence 
under a still more oomplioated set of oondi- 
tions. 

Suppoting it once existed partly with and 
partly without an independent eadenoe, and 
partly with and partly without a final oon- 
aonant; how to aoooont for its ranging itseU 
under the eren, rismg, and dq^arting tones ? 

All these eonditions of the entering tone 
exist in the two entering tones of the Foo- 
ohow dialeot, one of which—the upper,—^ia 
an independent cadence, the other—the 
lower,—an imitation of the upper even tone. 
Both of these tones are modified in oom- 
hination with other oharaoters, and all 
oharaoters in both tones may at any time 
be d^red of their terminal (for k ia 
the only terminal Mnaonant in this dialset 
hesidss the nasal ng), when followed by 
ether worda beginning with oonaonanta. 

tonic modifications depend npon 
the tone of the following word; bat 
however modified, the modifioation nerer 
tskss the form of a new or a bastard ti me, 
hntalwap that of either a Jj^ 2K a ^ 
or a If| therefore, the 
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PakiagMt diidaot erer had aa eDlering tone, 
and if that entering tone embraced tiie oon- 
ditioitts of the Fooehow entering tones, it is 
qnita oonoeiyahle that the disaiipeanaiee of 
■oeh entering tones frilowed the eontae now 
in aetiee woridng at Fooriiow. 

To sum up, therefm^ we are inelined to 
belieee It quite possible that there neeer 
ejdsied an entering tone in the eoKoquial 
dialeet of Fddng; and if there did, what¬ 
ever deeeriptioii of tone it was, there are 
precedents shewing how it might have be- 
eoma the parasite it now is. In other words 


we come to a negatiTe eonriuslon; but 
we point out how, more data given, that 
oonrinaion may beooms positive. In the 
absenoe of sufficient data we ean prove 
xiothing; bat, whatever data may he here¬ 
after supplied, we indicate the reasoning 
which must follow npon them. 

In a subsequent paper we hope to dxseuas 
the queetion how far the shonld-be P^dngese 
entering tones oonform themselves to the 
roles dividing the upper from the lower 
series. 

BnwAxn Hanpia PAUin. 


NOTES ON CHINESE GRAMMAB. 

WITH SPECIAL BEFSREKGB TO THE POCUMBHTART STYLE* 
(Ckndimiadfirim FoL VL^page 114.) 


VKX OnXTITB. 

AnUpamtioHy ^ cMK like the elae- 
■iosl style, the hnsinem language has two 
nmdes of expressing Mm oase^ vis. 1., pori- 
tkm (Aateposition), aad 2., ths use of the 
auxiliary riiaraoter ^ ckik. 

The rule of poaitio^ that the noun, to he 
placed in the Genitive, immediately preoedas 
the one from whieh it is dependent (Ante- 
poaitioii). Antepooition does not^ however, 
aervo exdnsLvriy to farm the Owritive, and 
seeing two nouns plaeed one betee the 
otihor, it requires some practise to recognise 
wliether the first be in the pocseasive ease or 
not. 

If two difflvent nouna (t.e. expeeadons 
ehlcAy used as snch, whethm monosyllaUo 
er polysylishio) are placed one helm Ilie 
other, the Irilowing may be thrir mutual 
relation (of. Sidiott, Chinesiacho BpraeUehie, 
p.64): 

(a.) Thy may ropraaent a compound term, 
each having the lamo cat a similar m&Msdtag 


an the whole expression taken together, 
SJ ftn-tim .ye; g| A 

[h.) Thiy BMj ge pwon t aeputte tMxu 
«id have to bo oanaeoted bj a»d, t.g. 

f * — itw ibo Goivornor General, and 

hoQMo “ and” ^ytkm land (63 n.) 
In *.»■««<« oaoee onoh nonno may aim baeo 
to bo ooonceted by or, as ia Gio 

alder or, and younger brother or brothers. 

(c.) The first may be used as an adjeoriva 
in so far as it makes the quality deseribed 
by It attributabk to the foUowing noua, 

^ llflf km-chSaon, a wheel-ship, a steamer; 

kwM-miy, official style (3 v.); 
fSf u ooean merchant, i.e. 

a fomi^ merchant (6 b). 

(dl) Thy msy be in the relstkm of snh- 
jeot sad predicate, the former slwap pre- 
oftding in sneb a ease', as in inm-oit, 

the people are qniet. 

(o.) Ihe second noun may be in apposition 
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to the Snt^ ^ eftow-M, flw mtd 

•‘cw- (206i.)i 9 UK Mb «»*v- 

the pleee Ghug>l^ (6 i.); 

ftt* ^ 

proerioa idt*ii«i*2«2‘ji(i» «fa]l ponen” 
(3 JO.)* 

If we look at meh exeotplM from the point 
of view of Freaoh gnmmor, wo tutif ooaily 
unite this head with the following by traiia> 
lating a.g. tte laat BMiitwnad axample by 
**FoxpieaaloB dt plain ponooir.'* 

(/.} niafitatmi^ be a CFonittvo dependent 
npon the oeoond. To dietingwieb wfaethar 
in any paitianlar caee antepoeithm. denotea 
the OenitiTO or any of the other poeeibilitiea, 
oomawneenaeon the one haadt and the 6zed 
naage of die laagoage on the other, are the 
«Dly gnidee. Coumon aanae would, for in> 
etanee. forbid oar oenetrnfng the two dia- 
saetera ijjt aa “the Govenior of 
the OoremerOeMral;*' bat it ie the naage 
eoulnarely whiah tdla oe that ^ Ju- 
■w doea not mean “the nwthar of the 
&ther,” bat “ father tmd mother.” 

Sxauplea of OenitiTea expreaead by aate- 
poaidon. 

the deeree of V*e» 

heoTon <84 &). 

It' 0* 0’ the 

eruimre ot *ktui~*hto year ooantiy (99 j.J. 

0* 0* SeUan^te the Sn- 
pmntMidfliila of ^ko^kuan aQ Guotom- 
iMMiseOp (106 r.). 

de^^h of ilmn-^ta-*ehS» yonr Exeellaaoy 

(ft). 

M* the Brat 4Aa«M 

deotdo of ^pim thU month (10 J.) 

It tboald be noted thet three end tnore 
Binutt pieced one before the other majr be 
dependant upon the following nounp or 
ncmne ee genitiTesp e.y. 

a-ill'V it' 

^net in tbe infide ofy within IcAtnp 
the boudadee of ^hau ^deiim 
the Cheng T4ng end Hiien diitriote of 
^$kSng the profinoe of loA«Mp*leo Xiaagen 
(MOa.) 


The teeimd way of eap ie eeL Mglhe OenitlYe 
istiie to a noon of the auxiliary 

oharaoter ckih whichg in the^ written 
langnagep yeiy nearly oorreeponda to 
U in the Manderin CoUo^oial end (ha) 
in the Canton Dialeet, <.y. 

Me* a* ffl* Bl’- 

the homee and ^um^ySm land 
Schah of iAaa!-%MO Hstt-peo (36 n.) 

if &' Z' M‘ »•-*• »»*- 

(ohian abondanoe ~ aoonily, i.t, dm pro- 
aperi^ toAth of iMaaa-Oaia n year. (116 ok) 

Both noona, die one piaeed in the gaaii- 
tied ee weQ « the ind^endent oaie, may, of 
eooree, be aoomnpeiiied by edjeodeea. 

iflr* id'* Z* ^ 

el lAoo sArw a goodneart (414 /•) 

boeinei e iekih of Udim *yik the pneentday. 
“ The moat preaeing neoeaeities of the time.” 
(Wade, 104 1 .) 

^ ehih aa a sign of the ganidTe may 
be omitted, i.a. aatepoaitkHi ini^^ be need 
instead of the auxiliary ehatacter, without 
altering the senee. But if eereral genidvee 
are made dependent 140 a each other, it ia 
the role that only the last may be e o qre ee ed 
by ^ ehih, while all the preceding onae 
muatbegenitaTaebTPoaituni. Ifnpcepoai- 
tion pteoodee the noun, the geoitiTe depon- 
dent upon tho same ie piaoei between the 
prepoeidon and ita noun, e^. 

M* —^‘yS *eh»mf in die 

midiUe W, i^thlTlyeA the dark night 
(386P. of. 288X.) 

1%' P* Z* at«dMk 

dm *ehih of >eMt thou entering port 
(948 B.; ef. 248 Z.; 108 S.; 123 B.) 

Certain words eo m w p o u di n g to our pre- 
poeitioDa, but whiah, ee they are ^aeed after 
the noun, ahonld tetter be called post-pori> 
tiona^ may be said to geretn the ganidfs^ 
both by paadon and with ehih, Theae 
wards maty be looked at aa ahladTca Omco 
duae, eto.) of nouae expraaring local or 
temporal rele d e ne, ee f|l ehtmy the middle^ 
the iaeidii, ubiadre: in the inrida; If a 
gtnidvu preeadae^ it reoairw tta mnaning 
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in, amongst,^’ bb |:|l* ^hung 
in tile inside ol the water, in the 
water. Other poet-positions may be sinii- 
latij explained as ^nei the inside, within, 

in; tom, the outside, outside; PQ oAmis, 
a place, at the place of, at; a time, at the 
time of, at, in; ^ ‘Aoa, the after time, 
the after plaoe, after, bel^ind; ]|p[ ch*i€n, 
the former time, the plaoe before, before ; 

I* Bhangf that which is above, above; 

Ma, that which ie below, bdow; perhaps 
even h ** use,” in the expressions 
i by the use of, UAtA, of this, 
through this, by this, thereby, therefore, 
and —U by the use ^ko of what, 

by what, whereby, wherefore. (Cf. £nd- 
lioher, § 266 and 257 .) 

^neiin the inside 

of the house Uhin of myself, ue. in my 
house (here: to my house; 72 r.) 

•’©’PI’ft* 

3 ^*— ^ta^^chiBh the 'street hhih-^/U^’^ma 
Mi^-fn-ma hwi inside Uhun^^ekih-^min the 
Bhun-ehih Gate (73 o.) 

—^Bt in the inside 
^Mh of Uhih ten hiUn years, «•#. within ten 
years (164 o.) 

—Stoat in the outside ^ch^eng of 
the city, t.s. outside the dty. 

anting men wai outside 
the An-ting Gate (68 n. of. 78 i & J.) 

“ ***• 

outside of Uhu several ^jHti hundred 
8 /i li, e.e. more than several hundred U. 
(Here merely giving force to Uhu ^^eeveral,” 

20 K.) 

•ehiJi oatnde, 

befidet ^unt ^k‘ou the fie. porte B.) 

P|’—*eAim at placet W »iiia 
of low gnnmd, Le, in low land or ground 
(208 0 .) 

R'n s —tchien at the place Imtn of the 
people, t,B. with the people, amongst the 
people, a phrase which is vmy frequently 
used as nmply meaning “ the people,” as 

»r‘«’R*W* 

the HHen-^ti land of Smm ^him amongst 


the people,” s.So the people, (287 L; of. 2421 ; 
261 n; 271 x.) 

nigj^ teCe at night time, during the night 
(73 H.) 

Jun irh^giiah cMen, dur¬ 
ing the seec^ intercalary month (164 b.) 

— Wu~ehien^ at noon (184 h.). 

M ^ duzing ^ehu the 

beginning'(^•ae the lust ten days) ^pa^guak 
of the eighth month (231 ▲•)• 

^ — liBta^hian^ at summer time 
(234 I.). 

^hoa behind^ at the haek 
of ^hsing-^pu the Offloe of t^ Board of 
Punishments (Wade, 82 /.) 

These postpositions are frequently pre¬ 
ceded by j^rspositions, and in such oases, 
aooording to the rule above explained, the 
genitive stands between the preposition and 
the noun representing the postposition. Thns 
r|l cAuf^ may be preoeded by Ism, in 

^ I 7 JW, in «t; wot by 
h eh% beddes, etc. 

«*>(» Uai^hui-^hung^ within the 
water, under water (122 s., of. 124 c., 
106 L.; (|l ckung connected with yii 
246 X.}. 

*yii- 5 nsi within 
4 eAe the limit ^Bon^hUen of tiuree years 
(80 c.). 

w tew ft‘-‘»<^ 

within icAia- 8 |. 4 |b^ imitation upper gar¬ 
ments and trowsers, s.s. elothes lined with 
concealed bags, << Conoealed in the lining of 
their upper garments or trowasra” (Wade, 
103 D.V 

S* ft’--.*- 

^cAtA-^nst in ^pach^cKia-^^hemg-hmSng the 
regulations affeoting the tithing ^atem 
(106 ▲.) 

in, within one month (821 n.). 

bocidm 

tcAou-hcAtA what had boaniaeniFod,—*< Orcr 
andaboTo what ho had nemuad'’ (Wado, 

65 r.) 
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The phnee ek*u . . , *iHd, 

it Ttty frequently need to include comple t e 
leatenoee, vith whieh ionn I dull deal on 
eaother oooaaien. 


qnant^y •eAt* of (t.«. le kavt am) •yii om 
uk» eerend tiuee *f A*A tea *tiuHg hwiuen 
lifee. (280 b.; oL 270 &) 

]fi pmtojeu, MOBBtlua 

100 


The OenittTU by podUon ad vdl ee when 
{onoed by ^ ekik ia need for the expne- 
don of fmotional aMbeie. Thie it i^eere 
it en elliptie form of n phtaee like 
“t** —*yi on® 

Ukih tan ^tn parte, i.e. one tenth, (806 B.) 
leaving oat, the ebore freotion may 

be ozpteeeed by -j* ^ — e*»A ekik jfi, 

“h "1“ ^ ^ *** **** 

aeven or eight tentliB (253 J.; of. 347 H. 


end It) 

The relation between a Genitiye and the 
noon from which It ia dependent may teem 
to be inverted in Ghineaej when eompared to 
the usage of the EngHah and other Wettem 
languages. We would say ^'ten thousand 
kinds of difficultiesi’’ the Chineee say dif¬ 


ficulties of ten thousand kinds; they say 
*'the plough land of an inch” instead of 
((an inch of plough-land^” ete.p as may be 
seen from the following examples,— 

oultiee hoan ^hung of ten thonsand kinde, 
».e. “ every sort of difBiculty.” (Wade n.) 

—' di* Bi*—^ 

plough-land ^enxh of ^yi *Uun one inch, 

« an inch of plough-land.” (Wade 124 i.) 

A personal pronoun placed in the Oenitive, 
either by positive or with ^ cAiA, beoomes 
a possessive pronoun. 

^ % he, she, etc, ^ Ids father. 

(3W o.) 

i *chik hie bruTM 

(8Wb.) 

# »•». I- # tgu ti, my brother, 
»•#. “you” in add r e s s ing a junior (330 x.p 


336 Se) 


iPit hmungt my brother, t.e. 
“you” in addressing a senior (374 c. of. 
378 L.) 

^ «ip I, we. ^ ^ wo my 
tioopS) (393 J.) 

wo chmg i% our middle 
land, our China (817 a.) 

mo chHwn our sh4w (320 A.; el. 

376/.) 

Tho above examplee represent cases in 
which the expression plaoed in the genitivo 
consiste of a sin^e noon or term. We have 
now to proceed to such esses, veejimpmtant 
in Chinese, in which ante-position or the 
use of chih is resorted to, in order to 
exprees the genitive of, or make dependent 
upon a certain noun, a verb or a oomplete 
sentence. The genitive may in such oasee 
eome to express what in otter languages is 
represented temporal relative, interro¬ 
gative etc., dauses, by the genitive of 
gerunds in Latin and with a oombined i^- 
tactical form of speech. 

A similarity to the (lenitive of Gemnds 
may be d ise overe d in examples like tte 
following:— 

a good ^eMng government measure 
^chih of for ’^ehi suppreasiBg ^tao robbess 
and making easy Uia^g the good, loyal 
subjects i “ the best of government measates 
for the repression of brigandage and the 
preservation unharmed of tte well-dis- 
poeed (Wade^ 106 c.> 

^fa method of ion making ea^^mm 
the people. “ Ah excellent measure for the 
seonrity of the peo^e” (Wade, 109 s. and 
X.; of. 445 n.) 

the way ^kih of ^htin renewing 
one’s self, i,o. of amending (112 /•; 113 

system ^kih of idsti^ acting, working Uaim- 
Uon miUtia, train-hands (113 n.) 
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— TJka$$^ 8 ok^ 0 A ^ bond lor Uon not bnj- 
ing and Ukih amokug Opium 

(236 F.) 

' A oompletosenfeenoe made dependent upon 
a noun expressing time or a dmakm of time, 
hj position or the use of chih^ usoallj 
takes the place of what in Western lang* 
uages is repreaented byatempoeal olansa. 


at the time of BdUa the honse of 


Hell Chdn suffering 

lobbetj, being robbed, l.e. WHmr the house 
of Hsu Chin was robbed (286 b.; of. 249 h.; 
349 D.) 

^ Ul* Sf 0 on the day of 

3hstsii the limit of the interest ar¬ 


riving, i.e. WHBV the term for payment of 
intarsat had expired (68 l.) ; 


tie after time ^kih of 


^ ww- ^ ^*hou in 

fhe”aiter time ^kih of tiie Wei* 

yUan’s, the Deputy’s ^h^a-^pao reportiiig, 
•^AXXXE the Wei-yiian has leparted” (268 
e.) 


Snoh nouns expres s ing time are very 
frequently preceded by a preposition or 
some other word having referanoe to them, 
when, by the rule above MrplMmri j^ the 
sentenee (here representing a Genitive} is 
plaoed between the noun and the preposition. 
Thus $k£k, time, or Q day, may 
be oonneeted with ya, or ^ tang, at, 
in; orfi& ku, expressing aimnltaneons* 
!>.»; ^ <Ao«, 

after time, may be eomiMted 
Srti, in, at; g M, Itom, mnee, <||| m«,. 
te mit, vaitiiig, benee «aai imtil,’' «aa 
■ooQ aa,’' “ when”; ete. 


N iH P p«t” 

(see above.) 

W W «•«» •* 

the tiuM ^kik of ^ang the rising of tcAss 
the price, t.#. whxk the pries rises (248 x.) 

ways tyit at o$Mh tfaa time of Hui- 
*chaftg fighting, ‘‘irHBram fi^tinfi 
take* plae.” (897 ; ei M8 x.) 

ha died ^jfil m 4Ami the altar time Ste'an 
*ko the depsiying of lank, a.. «ha dial 
Ann he had been degiifel ef hi. tankf* 
(294 X.) 

the 

after time ^eiUA of Mnai selling, after she 
has been sold,” '^frorn the time of aakP’ 
(Wade 85 ef. 86 Be; 68 x.) 

yik 1h« day *ckik of S|ao aRhing anwy 
Kingpo, “on (hi.) airiyai at ZHagpiP’ 
(Wade, 4 7.) 

H*—1,1 b, .t Wi» thatetim wa 
of ^aHv-aeA'aan fonige vaaaale <w« iot 
Peking (eign of the peat) haeing <.Am w 
tered VA'aa port, *.«. ** befoie fureiga tmmI. 
hare entered port” (248 a.) [Note the oee 
of the negatire pfcrtiele Hati in *>»« tea-' 
tepee, an idiom ef the fTiiniian langoage. 
Tb« CihineM eay ** prerioas to the Sootham 
Ocean’s not being prohilnted’' instead of 
‘<previens to its haimg prohibited, i.*. eloaed 
to trade.” 

in the fore time ^hih of ^ntmAgang the 
Southern Ooean’s ^lesi not baiQg pro* 
hibited (317 e.; of. 267 c.)] 
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JOTTIITGS I*BOM THE BOOK OE BITES jft IB 

I. DEATH AND BURIAL. 

{Continued frtm page 24.) 


Beioie prooMdingr to daioiibo tlie funeral, 
it maj be well to ndtioe here the eeae of 
penona dying abroad. The Ruler of a State, 
if he had oooaucA to leaye his territory, 
must provide against the ooniingenoy of 
death. And not only must there be the 
neoeaeary provisions for the eonduet of the 
government during the three years’ mourn- 
hig, but he must oarry hia oofBn with him 
and all the paraphenudia neoeaaary lor oon« 
veying the body home in state. In the 
event of his death abroad, t.e. in any of the 
Mendly states of the Middle Kingdom, the 
in oharge may- finish the 
oreenmimyaf eofliiiiiig before aettbig out 
on the boaewurd jowne,, ia whioh oeae 
die »id will «ot as nournar 

uii will waar the moqmiog aap head-hand, 
eoarae mouniiig ahoaa, the mouniiiig baton, 
and a patah of ooane frayed eaekalotb ou 
thebieest of hie mourning robe. Anifed 
at the palaoe or tandeaoe the oorpse, hoiag 
thus ooffined and under the law of death, 
might not entar by the uanal appraadieo, 
and therefore at the gate adjmning upon iha 
Aneestial Temple ^ ^ ^ 

through a purposely mads hi the wall 
and thenee up the western steps of the 
laaidsooe to the space between the piUars. 
Bnt tiw eorpae may he brought home im¬ 
mediately after, the or prepeiatoiy 

dresdng for the eofining, in whibh oaae it 
b to be treated by the law of the Uring^ 


ietohe brought iu by the gate, earned up 
tte eastern steps and there duly ooffinsd 
as in ordinaiy eases. The same diitinetion 
was obaerred in all ranlu, the nnoofflned 
oorpm bong treated as the living and en¬ 
tering by the nsnal t^pceacihes, the oorpse 
in the eoAn entering the inner enslnsnie 
through a gap in the walL The same mis 
applied alee to all auoih oaaea that the eoflha 
must lie in state in the spooe between the 
piUars, as if a eompeusatlon were sought for 
death at a distanoe by thie greater proximity 
to the prinmpol hall while awaiting burial. 

We ham an aeeount of the oarriages used 
in snoh eases. That appropriate to the 
Euler is to ham a silk fringed eanopy, 
under which, enrioaing the eoffin on all 
aijof, ia a ride-curtain of purple doth, while 
immediately above the ooflin ie an umer 
eanopy cf plain white rilk. The canopy 
the Tai Pa or great offieer ie to be of pl a in 
white doth, while one of matting is pre- 
aoribed for the scholar We learu 

something of the state of carriage-building 
from the fact that the wheels of the great 
officer’s carriage were to be made of one 
block of wood, without spokes ^), tlm 
modem whed being in use only among hia 
■tLperiors. 

Jlie ^Som® tflu duy* b6foT6 the 

funeral a lucky day must be eeleoted by 
divination, aa al«o a lucky site for the grave. 
The moat honourable method of divinatiou 
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was by the tortoiae riieU. In Cue oeae the 
chief divining officer ||^ ^ appealed in 
the highest style of ooiirt drees, ae in the 
presence of the <<spirits” |j||, while the 
assistant officer ^ appeared in slight 
moornuig. In the other method of divina- 
tbn, by the milfoil the same rule was 
followed, saye that the style of dress was 
more humble as befitting the less hon- 
ourid>le oeremonj. The next important 
more is to take the coffin out of the struc¬ 
ture in which it has been lying in state for 
the term preseribed by etiiinette ; 

and here, as in most of the details which 
follow, I shall supplement the scattered 
notices in the Book of Rites by the minute¬ 
ly detailed account of the etiquette of 
monminir in the ease of the lowest official 
rank fumiahed in the companion book, 

the ^ If or Deeomm Ritual. 

The first step in the funeral proceedings is 
taken on the erening of the second day pre¬ 
ceding the funeraL On this occasion the 
place of assembly is at the coffin. The 
family meet here to wail and to hear a 
formal intimation from the or assis- 

tant saoiifioial offioer that the is about 
to be tranafened to its last restmg place. 

mie next moye takes place on the morrow, 
and the soene opens at the Ancestral Temple. 
At dawn all must assemble here and wash 
hands” outside the temple gate. The wash¬ 
ing is for purification and is in oonneotion 
with the bearing in of the sacred vessels and 
the numerous dishes which are to figure in 
the offiBrings during the day. The offiarings 
are arranged alike on the east in the centre 
and on the west of the court and a bed-frame 
which is to serve as a stand for the coffin is 
placed between the steps. The temple being 
thus duly famished the mourners proceed to 
the western steps of the dwelling and take 
up their stations near the coffin. When all 
are assembled and the chief mourner has 
duly paid his respects to the guests, the 
or highest saerifieial <dloer, with mourn¬ 
ing head-dress and bared shoulder, takes 
a ^‘duster” ^ ^ aseenda the western 


steps snd thrice esUs out to the spirits if 
that they are about to take away the ooffin. 
This ia the signal for unrestrained wailing. 
Two torches are kept lit daring this cere¬ 
mony, one to assist those who are removing 
the libation which has stood overnight in the 
inner room and the other to assist those who 
are to remove the ooffin. The assistant 
sacrificial offioer now takes away 

the ^ or epitaph which had been ereoted 
b^ de the and places it outside the 

or tablet which has hitherto served as 
the '^spiritfs seat” in the room in whiiAi 
deceased died, and which is about to give 
place to the new tablet which shall be 
nltimately erected in the ancestral temple. 
We notice that in going up and down the 
steps the rule is to keep to the west in 
asoending and to the east in desoending ».s. 

* by the left.’ In giving things from hand 
to hand the left hand is used in auspioions 
occasions and the right hand on funereal 
oooasions or during such ^ mourning’ saori- 
fioos. When the erection raised over the 
coffin has been cleared away—(in the 

this is always 

must dust the ooffin with his duster 
oover it with a coverlet. A libation having 
been offered, the coffin is removed on a sort 
of hurdle to tlie qtaoe betweoi the 

pillars for oonvenienoe of removal. 

This done, a libation is again offered, and 
thereon, towards evening, another import¬ 
ant move is made, which is to remove the 
ooffin to the ancestral temple, to intimate as 
it were the contemplated departure for the 
grave. This is also intended to carry out the 
oonnection between life and death, as every 
important journey mnat thus be duly in¬ 
timated by the living. This visit to the 
ancestral temple is one of the seven e s sent ia l 
steps above referred to in whidi there is a 
gradual progress toward the grave, vis, 
washing the corpse in the tpv ; feeding 

it under the window BIT ; dressing it in 
the hall; removing it to the ooffin on the 
eastern steps; the lying in state as on 
the western steps ; tihe visit to the anoestial 
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tMa|Ja; th« foiienl p*o«tMi(ni ud bvriaL 
The order «f prooeedoD to tho aneeetiol 
temple u gieeu i® the jS we%—the 
tablet the libation; atom; theooffln; 
a toToh; «ie monmera (malaa to the' right 
and femaleo to the left), order of ptooedeneo 
being determined by the degree of relation* 
ship. 

Sometimea the ooffln ms first placed 
st the east wing of ths temple where was 
the m or temple of deoeaaed'a father, 
to whom he was thus first presented and 
where as we hare seen a libation was pee* 
peied. Otherwise the proeeadon at ones 
ai Hwndnd the western steps and the coffin 
was set on the bed-frame prepared for it in 
the spaoe between the step s, with the head 
to the north. The ooffin was thns to lie 
between the ^ and the jy||, the gueofs 
places and the oorpte was aupposed to be a 
gnest arriving to pay hit reepoota to bii 
mBceatoa, who again ware snppo^d to oeoupy 
the borfi place. The lady of the houee 
and the female mournera are on the woit 
of tho ooflhi fadng eaatp and the malea on 
the eaat of the coffin ^udng west. The 
Tablet J|[ ia placed in the oonriyard, at 
a diatasce from the temple platform eqnal 
to ono third of the length of the courtyard* 
Amat ia ^aoed to the waat of the ooffln, and 
there the libation wbioh wo have aeen 
follow the ooffin ia spread and wine poured. 

This ia the viia.zn- and the de- 

ceaeed having thus appeared before hie 
anoeatorap the preparations begin for the 
removing the ooffin to tho grave. Tbeae 
preparationa oceapy the entire day preeeding 
thefuneraL 

The above libatiim was ofibred by toroh- 
light at break of day. The eon ia now 
up and the torch extingiiiahed when all 
ibe paxaphemalia of tha funeral ace 
paraded into the temple court (1) Pint 
oome the ^ three in number, oneia the 
^ oontaining tha or silken banner 

intimatittg the royal or imperial oommia- 
non of deeeeeed; asotber is the ^ 
a^^ning court gsmente of dseeesed; and 


s third is the ^ oontsining dseeased’s 

rsin cost aad hat §| apparen^ the 
same habiliments made of bamboo aplinta to 
be found only among the peaeanta in modern 
Cbina.* (2) The are placed west of 

the ^ and north of the tablet ^^* 
These “spirit uteniila.” whether vessels for. 
food and wine, or instruments of musiOp 
implements of war and agrionlture, were 
made expressly for the use of the dead and 
were to escort the dead to the gravoy then to 
be buried with the coffin. As with the 
outer shell of the ooffin, preparationB were 
to be made for their manufacture with the 
tenth day alter death. 

To follow the Book of Bites and the 
aoeompanying commentary, the custom has 
its origm in the boreaved not 

enduring to think of their loved ones as 
really dead. But wisdom required cer¬ 
tain restriotions in the use of these as the 
dead may not in reason be pat upon tho 
isme footing aa the living. A diatino- 
tion was therefore made by leaving every¬ 
thing 80 used in an unfimsbed state. Thus 
earthenware vessels were not glased; wood 
was not polished; instrumenU of mnsio were 
left unstrung and untuned; the feather of tho 
arrows were shorter than in arrows meant 
for use and the points wore tipped with booo 

instead of metal. They prepared the im^o- 

meats lest they should seem to treat tiio 
dead aa dead; *eyleft them unfinished in 
order not to atom to eommit a folly by 
treating the dead on the aame footing with 
the Uving. 

The three Dynasties diflbied in the uao 
of theoe spirit implomontae 53ie Haia in 
tbeir worship of tho doad J S wsad those 
ffi £ without any admixtare of 

teuOa or implommits, in order 


♦ These aie apparently the of the Book 

of Bites of whiob tho Son of 

lu&a; ths SoToreign^^*ioea, — y *» ^ 

fiTffi; and the Scholar, as hero, thrso-^Bak the 

smoeialSon of the ^ ^ »rihw with the 
vieliw, ono ‘ bnnffis’ of whish was to he pot into 
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to indicate bejond a donbt that the dead 
haye no knowledge of what is done on their 
account. The Tin dynasty jU| favoured 
the superstition that the dead can enjoy the 
offerings, and therefore ih their worship of 
the dead need ordinary saoriftoial utensils. 
The Chow dynasty ^ combined the use 
of the ^ ^ and the common sacrificial 
utensils as if to leave the matter in doubt. 
The celebrated disciple of Confucius, how- 
««. f defends the Chou dynasty 
against this charge. The he says, 

are to represent the or departed spirit, 
while the sacrificial vessels are to represent 
the living. As a matter of fact the custom 
in the Chou dynasty was to have one half of 
the vessels of the kind known as 
the other half being the sacrificial utensils in 
common use. The spirit implements in this 
ease were meant to signify that the dead are 
dead and do not of a truth come to the 
feast; for which reason such vessels as were 
used for food, wine, &c., were empty, 
whereas the other for the living, the ordinary 
sacrificial vessels, were^dZ. Confucius, we 
are told, followed the * dynasty in the 
nMottheOfl^ and dreaded the intro¬ 
duction of living interment through the Tin 
dynasty use of wooden puppets made to 
resemble human beings and buried in the 
grave as attendants. The authority of the 
Sage is at the same time quoted lor the 
use of effigies of men in straw and carts 
of day. 

In the description of a scholar’s funeral 
in the Decorum Ritual ^ ^ we have 
the following things associated with the 
"BIS. all of which are to be buried in 
the graveviz. the cushions ^ or wadd¬ 
ed mats, which represent the seat of de¬ 
ceased (the only choir in use amongst 
them); bearing poles, representing those 
need in moving the coffin; coarse mats for 
piling over the buried articles before the 
grave is filled in; bundles of grass in which 
are to be wrapped the parts of the victixn 


destined to accompany the coffin; three ves¬ 
sels for holding grain (wheat and two kinds 
of millet); three for the pickled vegetables 
and Sluiced meats; two jars with wine (one 
containing the or-wine used in mourn¬ 

ing, and tiie other the common sacrificial 
wine); two basins for soup; a wash basin 
and pitcher (the pitcher to be so placed in 
the temple courtyard that the mouth will 
face south); implements of agriculture, a 
plough; implements of warfare, a helmet 
cuirass, spear, bow, arrows, and quiver; 
implements used on festal occasions, a staff, 
a conical splint hat, a fan; instruments of 
music such as were tised on festal occasions. 
In the placing of the weapons of war regard 
is had to the fact that the dead are dead and 
require no such things for use, the quiver 
being placed in a different gmun from the 
bow. Along with the ws are eight 
boxes carefully fitted with covers in which 
according to the mm are to be packed 
the vessels and viands above mentioned, the 
boxes to be buried above the coffin * three 
lengthwise and two crosswise.’ 

When the ^ and the 
been duly placid the Hearse arrives. To fol¬ 
low the this enters the.temple court 

as a plain cart and is here transformed into 
a hearse, all the hangings being added on the 
temple premises. The arrival of the hearse, 
is the signal for wailing and leaping. The 
filial son steps forward and makes an offer¬ 
ing to the horses which are to be 

privileged to draw the dead to the final 
resting place, on which the hearse horses are 
led out of the court, the empty cart placed 
alongside the platform convenient for the 
transference to it of the coffin^ and the 
guests leave to give the family the necessary 
leisure. Having conveyed the guests to the 
door the chief mourner re-enters, and with 
bared shoulder and constant performance of 
the ceremony the coffin is put in the 
cart and the work of decoration then begins. 

(To be amiinMed.) 
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SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 

AND LITEEAET INTELLIGENCE. 


Tht Ckm$m Border amd Jfimonary 
JoitmaL Joly-Auguit, 1878. 

Tht present number of this periodiesl 
opens with two artioles reprinted from thj 
Chinn Eepositorj, Fix. the introduotion to 
Milne’s TranikOumqfthe Saer^d JSdieif and 
•n srtidebj Dr Morrison on Th§ inUreoitrm 
^ China wUh foreign naHom. There is 
nothing in the two irtioles which was not 
eithm sabsequentij re-stated in an improred 
form hj the same anthorsy or snperseded 
sinoe then hj fnller and inoce aeenrate 
on the identieal sabjeotst here 
tieatedy by more reoent anthors. .^azt 
from the translations of Chinese texts, there 
are few artieles, in our opinion, to be found 
in tile Eepository whieh deserre re¬ 

printing in the rery form in whieh they 
were published at the time. Eerised and 
ze-caat, howerer, by a oompetent hand, mioet 
of them would be Tesy ealuable indeed. 

There is also an interesting artiele on 
Bmddkiet phraeeologg-in reUdion to Chrts- 
iieit teoehmp, by the Ber. Dr Edkina, going 
howeter ehiefl^ oftr the same field whieh 
former essays of his hare traeelled repeated¬ 
ly. The Eer. H..Eziind eontributee a first 
batdi of what he designates as ExtracUfrom 
am aaagy <m Ckma 

ing, on the basis of oomparatiye philolo gy, 
with the deiiTatiott of the word dan” and 
prooeeding then to tcaoe the rise and growth 
el plans historioally. Wezeqniretoseemore 
of the remainder of the article before we oan 
appredate the yalne of what is giwm hem. 


A good sup^y of interesting Mi s sion a r y 
iiierw»wiaiami^ amoog whieh a letter on the 
proposed Text book Seriee stands out pro¬ 
minently, eondudes a number which is a 
slight improtement upon the preceding 
one. The **laek of original articles,” of 
which the Editor complains, will, we trust, 
be soon a matter of the past 

Traneaetione ^tke Aeiatte Society tf Japan. 
ToL YL, Part n. 9lh February to 
STth April 1878. Tokohama, 1878. 

These journals of the Asiatic Somstyof 
Japan axe inTariably a ridi mine of in- 
bearing direetiyor indirectly on 
Chinese studies. The present ydlnme con¬ 
tains but few such articles, but the few we 
hare here, are replete with interest for 
Sinologists. XBdeyoehPe intaeion of Cores, 
from the pen of W. G. Aston, is really an 
interesting chapter in the history of China 
and ber relations with Cotea, and indeed 
also in tiie history of the rtiations existing 
during tile Ming dynasty between China 
and Japan. Hideyodhi’s inyasion, thoo|^ 
it failed entirely, was at tiie outset intended 
to be an inystion of China by way of Coeea. 

MrG. Sato w’syaluaUe paper on Me Gereon 
poUore in Satemna is a most important con¬ 
tribution to the history of keramic art in 
the East, showing not only that the Japanese 
art of pottery was origi^y deiiyed from 
Corea, but suggesting also the probability, 
though Mr Satow does not here touch on it, 
Chinese pottery being also aneff-shootof 
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that aiident dvOiaation wlddi appears to 
haTe zdgned in Corea in a measure far out¬ 
shining anything that modem Coreans ean 
boast of. 

For the benefit of ooUectors of Chi¬ 
na-ware we note here the prindpol re¬ 
sults of Mr Satow’s researohesi based as 
they are on personal inquiries among the 
desoendanta of the andent Coreans, settled 
andoonfirmedby Japanese records, as well as 
hy the high authority of Ninagawa Noiitone 
the historian of Japanese fuenoe. The Sat- 
suma true ware dates baok to the aboTo men¬ 
tioned invasion of Corea by Hideyoshi (A.D. 
1692-1598), who brought over Corean work¬ 
men, through whom and their descendants 
the more common kinds of pottery ware pro* 
dooed, known by the names raku-yakif 
agano and naka$iokura ware. These kinds 
of pottery were distinguished by a dark 
colour with a black glaze and are still manu¬ 
factured at Tsuboya. About A.D. 1624-1844 
the disoovery of white sand and white day 
in the Provinoe of Satsuma enabled the 
Corean workmen to produce the famous 
white Satsuma oraoked ware dis¬ 

tinguished then by tbe sparing use of 
ornamentation and oolour. Towards the 
dose of the dghteenth century thia same 
kind of pottery began to be deoorated with 
figures, landscapes and set patterns in the 
style of colouring called nMiki-d 0 f notable 
for the richness of the gilding, the delicacy 
of the drawing and subdued harmonious 
colouring. The best specimens of this Sat- 
•uma ware were produced at Tatsuno, whence 
the potteries were latdy removed to Tanoura 
(near Kagoshima). The imitations of the 
ware, diiefiy manufactured at Ei- 
ydto, are distinguished by somewhat darker 
odour, the appearance of the crackle and 
the style of decoration. 

Mr. Satow describes, from ocular observa¬ 
tion, an the details of the various processes 
of manufacture, and gives the results of Dr. 
Divers’ chemical analysis of the pigments 
used for producing the various coburs of the 
fine flatsnma wares. For all these detaib 


we refer the reader to the artide itsdf. 
But we note in condusion a curious ind- 
dent. Mr. Satow found, at one of the pot¬ 
teries, a workman engag^ in modelling a 
statuette of Christ after a wood-cut in a 
religious periodical called the ChrUtian Ob^ 
jsroer; the workman had copied the face 
and beard with oonsiderable accuracy, but 
had draped the body and Umbs in the robes 
of a Buddhist priest. 

Journal of the SuraiU Branch of the Royai 

Aiiatie Society. No. 1. July, 1878. 

Singapore, 1878. 

We hail with genuine pleasure the esta¬ 
blishment of a branch of the Royal Asiatio 
Sodety at Singapore. With a circle of 
Students of natural science, of the Malay and 
Chinese languages, such as Singapore and 
the other Straits settlements can boast of, 
with a large portion of the opposite main¬ 
land remaining to the present day an un¬ 
known wilderness fcaA"»»^g with temptations 
lor the intrepid explorer, the estabUshment 
of the Society has supplied a desideratum not 
only on the part of the portion 

of the residents but on the part of soienos 
itself. The first half-yearly volume presents 
a rich and varied array of obser¬ 

vations. Chinese subjeots form naturally a 
oomparativsly small portion in the Soei^^s 
piogramine, but are worthily represented in 
the present number by an artisls entitled 
Chineee Secret Sodetieefnmtbnyen (d Mr* 
Pickering. There is little absolutely new 
in this article^ but as Schlegd’s standard 
work on the subject is very rare, and 
as Mr. Piokecing brings his own praotioal 
acquaintance and observations regarding 
Chinese Seoret Societies to bear upon the 
subjeot, Mr. Pickering’s series, so well oom- 
menoed, promises to become a very valuable 
contribution. 

Revue Orientaie et Amtrioume, puhlide par 
lAon do Bosny. Ho. 5. Janvier-Mars, 
1878. 

In this p e ri od i c al , now the regular journal 
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of the Edmognpliiool Imtitatloii of Paris, 
PiofeMor Bosd j iawiaUj gifoa Chinoae 
subjects a good sharo of attentioiu Tho 
present nombtr opens with an artaele, en¬ 
titled U$ languM dm conmere$ sn AtU of sn 
OnsfU, bp Dr. Behmaner, whioh exhibits 
the tendeneji notioed in eyerj part of the 
East, of forming a sort of oosmopolitan Hngo 
like pidgin-English, for which indeed he 
produces some analogies. It will 

be gratifying to admirers of the English 
language to know that even a Frenchman 
acknowledges that ** in spite of the difficul¬ 
ties of pronunciation the F«gH*h language 
is the one among all the European languages, 
whioh half-ciyilized people most easily learn 
to speak.” The third article deals exeln- 
siToly with Chinese Bibliography, consisting 
of a QoJUdogm iPouvrwjMB Europiem pour 
la plupart rarss of curi&ux iaprime dam 
Vmpir^ CAiiiois, whioh was originally oom- 
piled by 0. Pauthier in 1861 to be inserted 
as an Appendix in a work on the Empire of 
China then projected by the Ethnographical 
Society. The Catalogue includes the works 
published by European Sinologists from 
A.D. 1590 to 1859. Under the heading 
NouTolles et Melanges there is also a quota¬ 
tion from the NortK^Ckim Soraid^ Tafming 
to the so-called Enoyolopmdia lately pur¬ 
chased by the British Museum. 

A Harmony of the 
Eour Mirny idoepeU according to the 
Delegates’ Yersion, arranged in paralle¬ 
lisms. By the Rot. A. B. Hutchinson, 
Church Mission, Hongkong. Shanghai 
1878. 

Although a final and perfect harmony of 
the Gospels b an impossibility, a well- 
arranged harmony like thb must recommend 
itaeU to erery practioal Missionary as the 
best possible means of giring Chinese readers 
a olear and authentic Tiew of the life of 
Christ. Mr. Hutchinson states in the Pre¬ 
face that the arrangement he adopted b 
that of Mimpriss’ Treasury Harmony, and 
we may add that Himpriai^ work itskt b 


but tile English yersion of Greswell’s JSTor- 
moma BoongeUca. We are ^ad to note 
that Mr. Hutchinson has remained faithful 
to the aUiwi* whioh the Delegates’ yersion 
undoubtedly has to be preferred to all other 
existing yereiona. 

Ckmeee SulffeeU at the Lyom and Ftor^ 
enee Conyreee qf Orientalist. —At the Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists lately held at Lyons, 
the seymith meeting (4th September) was 
entirely occupied with Chinese subjects. 
Mr. Cordier of Shanghai deliyered an address 
on religions in China. Next followed Mr. 
Miison with a pi^^ on Feugshui, based on 
Dr. Eitel’s book on the subject. Mr. Imai- 
2 umi read a paper entitled Critical studies 
on Lao Tsse, and Mr. Imaidzmi one on the 
superstitiona ci the Chinese before the time 
of Confucius. Some essays on Dupuis^ 
trayeU in Yunnan were referred to the 
pablbhing Committee. At the Congress 
held at Florence Chinese subjects reoeiyed 
prominent attention at the meeting held on 
16th September. Dr. Legge, as Ch a irm an, 
deliyered the opening address, and read a 
paper **on the present state of Chinese 
studies and what b wanted to oomplete the 
analysb of the Chinese written characters.” 
Professor Rosny, the founder of the Con¬ 
gress, next brought forward discussions of 
an ethnologioal character regarding Indo- 
China and the Malay Archipelago, illustrated 
by quotations from Chinese writers. The 
Florentino Adyooate Andreoxzi gays a trans¬ 
lation of a Chinese list of synonyms for 
objects of natural hbtory. Mr. Wylie fur¬ 
nished an account of the subjugation of 
Corea. Among the papers referred to the 
publishing Committee were essays by Dr. 
Georg v5n der Gabelentz, Mr. Cordier, 
Professor Beal, Mr. Nooentini, and Mr. 
Berend. 

COIXBCraKXA bxbuoojuphica. 

TrUbner^e American and Oriental'Literary 
Eeeord, YoL XI, No. 12, 1878. The 
Shi-king (teanalated ^ Ybtor yen 
Strauss). Dr. J. J. Homnann. 
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Tka American BookaAler^ YoL VI* No. 4« 
Chineae School-bookt. 

of ChinUf Jane, 1878. Mr. Baber 
on Yunnan. 

WeUmineter Iteview^ J 12 I 7 ,1876. Takoob 
Beg of Kashgar. 

JFhrtmghUy Hmne, August, 1878. Bud¬ 
dhist Folklore. B. F. Hart^me. 

FaU MaU Budget, August 16, 1878. A 
Chinese Cyolopadia. 

London and China JBxpreu^ August 23, 
1878. A Chinese Cyclops^ia. 

BuUetin Meneuel de la SoeietS tTaeclinui- 
taUan^ Mai 1878. IjM bamboos, par 
Auguste et Charles Riyidre. Report 
BUT divers produits envoyfes de Chine, 
par Darby de Xhiersant et Q, Hardy. 

Compte rendu dee SSitncea du Congree In^ 
iernaUonal dee Soieneee Oiographiguee^ 
Paris, 1873. Code diome des marges 
observ^es en Cochinohine et au Tonr- 
king, par G. H^raud. Traoea de la 
ptrmde glaoiaire dans TAsie Centrale, 
par N. SeverUow. 

Dae Aueland, Bedig. fxni Fr. v, Sett» 
wcUd. No. 81. zur Oeschichte der 
ehmesiaoheu Philosophie.—^No. 32 zur 
Kunde der ohineaisohen Llteratur. 

Olobue. FLre^ von B. KieperL 34 Bd. 
No. 3-5. n. V. Sohlagintweit Sakiin- 
Inn^u, arobiiologisohe und ethnogra- 
phiaohe daten fiber tibetiaohe Priester- 
■tempel. Yon Sir Forsyth’s Gesand- 
aohartsreiae naoh Kashgar. 

Wiener Ahendpost. ^Beilage, No. 164- 
169. Chinesuohe Yerkehrsmittel. 

A%u alien WelUheUen, Red. H. Koeppen. 
9 Jahrg. 11 Heft. Die Inael Formosa. 

Celeetial Empire^ Yol. XI., No. 10 . Story 
of the Silkworm. Sao^ Animals.— 


No. 11. MarqwTatog. liatofpio- 
vinoial autbenCiea.—^No. 12 . So&de 
by gold-leaf. Poiaoniiig by gdd-leaf. 
Cnineae family life. CmnM Post 
Offiee.—No. 13. Chiueae woman’s fu¬ 
ture. Taxation at Amoy.—No. 14. 
Combinationt of numbara. Chineae 
family life.^ Bound the worid. Lift of 
^vinoial authoorstiea.—^No» 16. Miaa 
Fay. Chineae fsmi^ life.—No. 16. 
Chinese philologiat. Comparative phi¬ 
lology. 

Foochow Heraldn Oot. 3,1878. Chineae 
philosophy. No. 7. Habitations. 

The SongJumi DaUy Preee^ 1878, Oeto- 
ber 4th, Spots of interest on the adjacent 
mainland. Chun-wan bay.—October, 
16th, Nam-tai-o.—October 19ch, Ta- 
ue-shan.—Ootober 24th, Shan-ki-wan 
and places in the Ly-ee-moon.—Ootober 
25tb, Pak'kong and Sai-kong.—October 
3l8t, Castle Pe^-bay.—^Nov. 2 nd, Deep- 
bay and Sam-Ch‘an. 

The China Maik Hongkong^ Septembw 
11 th, Canton Plants.—September 14th, 
Chinese Notes.—September 2l8t, Canton 
Plants; Chinese Notes.—September 
27th, Chinese Notes.—Ootobw lOth, 
12 th, 19th, 24th| and 26th, Chinese 
Notes. 


The following are the latest publioations 
on Chinese snbjeots:— 

Corfuciue Tchong-Yong, Der unwam- 
delbare Seolengriuid. Ans dem Chine- 
sisohen ubersetzt und erkl&rt von Rein- 
hold von Plaenknsr. Leipzig, 1878. 

The Wu^Shih^Shan Affair ImpartiaUg 
Considered^ with the Original Agree¬ 
ments, and Counsel’s opinion thereon, 
by ’’ Fair-Play.” Hongkong, 1878. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 

Dxvicbs Fon UEPiEro tdcx.—H ie Chinese 
still employ several antiquated devices for 
marking the progress of time. Amongst 
these is the ^ or time-float. Five 
kongCf or water-banels, are arranged one 
above the other, each upper barrel oommu- 
nlsatfwg with the one bdow by means of a 


small orifioe or spout near the bass, throngli 
which ohannd the water trioklas. [We have 
often noticed this arrangement of bands, 
but until recently imagined that, being half 
flllsd with earth, they were need as flltsrs]. 
In the fifth barrel, there stands a small im¬ 
movable stake marked with hour-lines, up 
and down which moves m small float whioh 
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«f eoww tiiw irtfli Am mlw ud U dwaji 
M • Ural witiitiw k«n>liMa aaiMoatlM 
■taka. A flxad qiaaaAty of watar la pouad 
into iko top-Wml aratf daj, and tka dtvU 
■iMa of tka j fc taa w a of Alia bataraan fear 
kartda paobbUj kaapa Aw trioklinf at a 
aaiy mtatar paaa. Thia amarataa ia alao 

•aUad MUliiiA 

▲Bo4htf waj of kMpiiig ttmi k hy bora- 

iag mot i&anao ilkka of a atriaia tUak- 
aMi» wkiakmmldar awajat aTiijragidar 
rata. Xaflioakkaportaatollkittiaiaaiipaart 
to ba a drom towar Ktt from wbiok ia 
ashibileda arary Gkineae haurp 

aaery two homra. Ln (kataa a flat board 
ia axkibitad bj the watidimao arary two 
boura, wbilat at Fooohow the tiaie-keeper 
tirrna a aort of rarolTing j]|P and 51^ 
eylindarp aaarked with the twelTe diTinona 
of the day, and their three aabdiyiaioiiao 
Any ona who wiabea to iafom hnnaelf more 
aaonrataly aa to the ezaot time may aaoend 
the towar and aea how many or dfriaiona 

of 15 Smopean minntaa are bnrat from the 
iaoenae-atid: ^ $3* iaeenaa- 

aoll, oD the other hand, [ ^ ] ia kept 

alight rather for amokiag aanTOiiianoea than 
for thna-kaepisg. 

Night-watahea are kept in nearly all 
offioial ^^amhUf and fragnantly in other 
pnblio bnildinga too. The watch com* 
manoea about the point whan dnak mergaa 
into darkneaa. A gvn ia flred off and a 
tattoo beaten i^on the watob-drom, diraetly 
after whiah ana aingla blow ia atmokp fol¬ 
lowed 1^ three Uawa npon tba gong. The 
watoh ia anp p oaad to aommanoa [ SrH or 
]|^ ] at 7 o’doafc, and to last tdl 9, but 
of ooono tbia vasiM with Aw tiaw of Aw 
jmt and the babito of Aw pao^ Fhim 
Ahm to Ana ana blow la atroek on the draw, 
followed bj tbtaa on Aw gong, bnt, after a 
abort poriod the blow ob tho dmm ia follow* 
od bj >!i«r on Aw gong, and itfll later bp 
ytoa. At 9 o’cloek, or thereabouta, anotbar 
goB ia And, two blowo aro atmok on tlw 
dmn, oad aaa on Aia gmg, and about eforp 
half boar tho blown on Aw gong iaaatm 


va^JIm haoo koan atmak, whan the AiM 
waitah aoBunenaaa. Iba third and foorAi 
watabaa aaa Aw aama aa Aw atoond, azaapi 
Awt Airaa and fanr blowa raapaethalp art 
•tnuk npon tba dmn, lollowod bp ana, two, 
Avoo^ foor, and firo [ rassiNi Ac.] 
upon the gong aaeording la the p r ag iwai af 
tlma. The fifth watobp aomewhat lika the 
flrat, kinaom^ata; after the gong baa baan 
atmok anaoi twioop and finally three tiama 
for a ehort pariody foUowing of aonraa thn 
ftra hlowe upon the dmaip a gun k fired and 
a tattoo poondadp and the day bagina at the 
earHaat break of dawn. All miaealanln- 
tiooa in the anterior watohea go to kngthan 
or shorten—generally the foraer, the laat 
watch, each jB& would i^ppear to be about 
20 nunntoe. Bence the Cantonese tajing, 
£ II* The fifth watch k the 

longest.” 

There would seem to be some eonneotion 
between Chinese time and modem time for 
the difhrenee between twelre and twenty- 
four ia but nominaL The length of the 
watobes too, two hoars a pieoe, aeema to 
point to some eonneotion with the watdma 
kept on board European ebips, iriddi are 
doubtless of anoient origin. The Gbineee 
hottza, howarar, begin with our odd nnm- 
bera, not with the aran. Thus the first honr 
ol the day, b^na at 11 p.m., and ends 
at 1 a.m. The hour of noon lasts from 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. The odd houra, aa ealeulatad 
by ua, are distingniahed into JjjfJ and |F , 
Thna 11 a.m. ia rad 12 noM ^ 

IE The laat few minntea of the period 
ate often aallad ^ a.y. ^ 5^=12.46 or 
theraabonta. The quarters are aa anti; 
Thus lE ^ ^ manna a quarter to 
one. 

The aoak alao aarrea aa a tfana-pkea. Ha 
ia supposed to erow fire aata of timaa. The 
fourth and fifth times are not spoken ofp aa 
they take plaoe after the world it up. 

or 14 ia generally abont 8 a.m. 

«lHi4^ just at day-braakp and thn 
txmo when people are urged to **tam ouf* 

Xn T. Zn 
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IConn or c oMWhxao na OsAoim .— 
Thtt CluBMe hare many mya of oo&ralt- 
imr the orades. One of then ia called 
Sy and is performed in tbe following way* 
A wooden tray is first eorered with sand, 
and a couple of stioks are joined together 
eroaswise like a pair of hair-singers. These 
two sticks are held each one in a horizontal 
podtion by one of the two persons who to* 
gether write the mystio oharaoten, and who 
stand facing the sanded table or tray. From 
the point of contact of these two stioks mne 
a Btnall perpendionlar wooden pin 
The whole apparatus looks like a pair of 
wooden soissors with a prolonged pivot. The 
person who stands on the left hand side of 
the spectator facing the table Ls called the 
and the other the 

two persons hold the mystio pen loosely in 
their hands and allow it to meander as it 
likes over the sand. A third person^ versed 
in oracnlar loroy undertakes to decipher the 
eharacters vonehsafcd as the answer of the 
oracle. The two must be persons whose 
hour, day, &o., of nativity [ do 

Bot olaah. Their luolc aiiut, in short, tolly 
This system is prao- 
ti^d by laymen ohiefiy [ ^ ^ ]. 

Another way is throwing the divining 
blocks.” These are two pieces of wood, in 
diape something like a mongo slit length 
ways down the middle, and sometimes join¬ 
ed at one end by a piece of string. These 
•re thrown up in the air and allowed to 
HU on the ground. The oraole-eonsulting 
person first makes up his mind what he 
wanti^ and mentally says, *^If two con* 
vexes, my prayer is granted,” or ‘*If three 
pairs of ooneavee together, I shall die,” 
and so on, and awaits the result of bis 
throw. One oonvex and one oonoave is 
eelled (in Fooohow) ^ ^ or two 
eoBTCzee two ooneaTea 

The symbolises the harmony of the 

E and the y|r, and ia the moat favourable 
w. The two are the worst result. 
The Fooohow diazmoter ^ is probably a 
misnomer lor the wmrd in use in Oao* 
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ton. Nearly all edUoqnial Mn ere pro* 
nounced kd inthevulgitf dialect of Foochow, 
and hence the misUke probably aroee. fiee 
WiDiams’ Tonic Dioticnary, charaoter 3^. 
Dr. Bitel uses the character instead of 
|[B to express the moot favourable throw” 
in Cantonese, and thia appears to be the 
Cantonese usage. The character haa, 
however, in Fooohow an exceptional pronnn- 
oiation nang ip this instanoe, which could 
not be applied to lu Fooohow the {1^ 

is also called the 9m and tbe the 

Still another way, apparently as far as its 
name goes, peculiar to Fooohow, ia that of 
^ ^ ‘^mesmerist” or ^ ]|^ is 

invited by the family who wish *to ^con^t 
the spirits: thia person is as often as not a 
professional H* -A. ** medium ” 

accompanies this personage and seate 
himself, barebacked, upon a chair with hie 
haek to the family altar [ ^ |||^ ]. The 
mesmerist then makes a series it mystio 
combinations with the interlaced fingers of 
both hands and howls the while at the medi¬ 
um, who suddenly goes off in a trance. The 
latter then declares himself to bo Confueios, 
Mencius, the lyrant or some other 
historical personage, end oommenees to talk 
in a wild ineoherent way 
time expressing himself pretty dearly on 
the matter of the views entertained by the 
spirits in oonnecticii with the nature of the 
sickness or serrow itlis desired to aUay. 
When the spirits have answered tbe neoee* 
•ary qoestionf the ** medium ” gaspa hyste* 
rioally, and eomea to life again: he and his 
partner then quit the soene.'^friobsr if not 
wiser men. The Hit of PridBi' eeeme 
to be a peifomunoe of eeij ainoh tbe aome 
kind. 


L. IL H. 


Cbhibsx Babk None (VoL VIL p. 76.)— 
^Rie nae of paper moB^ia tbe enpire of 
tbe great Khaa is eoiwtenUy alluded to 1^ 
modinral traeellera ia Tbrtaiy aad Chiaa. 
Tbe eariieet to awBtiaa it is CKiiUMunede 
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BqjbmiAk, wlio waa mt by Stint Louis of 
Franot to the eourt of the Mongol Msaga 
Khan in 1252. La laonnaie otdinain da 
Catliay oat one carte do ootcm de la lugear 
et do la looguenr d^inie panme. et anr 
laqoalle on imprime dea lignea aemUablea i 
odlea dn aoean de Mangou-Khan.*’ Maoh 
hdler infionnation ia given by Maieo Polo, 
who derotea a ohapter to the aabjoot ** How 
the Great Xaaa eanaeth the bark cd trees 
made into something like paper, to paaa for 
mon,i^ over all Ma oonntry” (CU. Tnle*a 
Maioo Polo, ob. xzIy}. Sir John Maadeville 
who was in Tartary in 1322 wiitea: This 
Smperonr VMiy diapenden ala moehe as he 
wile, withonten eetymacioan. For he dea- 
pendethe not, no makethe no money, but of 
lather en^neoted, or of pepyie. And of 
that money, ia aom of gretter prya, and som 
of laasa prya, aftre the dyreiaitee of his 
slatutaa. And whan that money hatha 
ronno so looge that it begynnethe to waste, 
than men bmnittothe Empeionie^a Tre- 
•orye; and than thei maken newe inon^ for 
theotde. And that money gotbe thoighe 
oat alio the eontree, and thorghe aDe hia 
proeyneea. For there and beyonde hem, 
thei make no mon^ nouther of gold nor of 
^iTor. And therefore he may deapende 
ynow, and ontrageonaly.” 

These aoooiinte ezoited miioh interaetin 
Bttfope, and at preeent hardly a work on 
onrren^ ,or benking ia pnbliahed without 
eome informatioa on the money and paper 
cuneney of the Chinese: e.g. Mr. Jerone, in 
Money and the Meehaniam of Exchange; 
Mr. Maoleod, in Theory and Praotioe of 
Benking and in the Diotloiiexj of Politioel 
SeonoDiy* The latter adds: '••We hare 
giTen thk aeoount of Ghineae paper money 
heeanae we axe not aware that any ao* 
count of it *1118 ever been published in 
Englidi, and it may probably be new 
to our readers to leam that all the phe¬ 
nomena whvdi have been displayed in 
Buiope and America by the issue of paper 
ntoney were e^iihlted in China many een- 
taries agOb’’ 


This information is drawn prineipally 
from the following aouroee 

1. An essay by Klaproth in the let voluiDe 

of the JoTimal Aaiatique (1822) ••Snr 
I’migine du pepier monnaie.’’ 

2. A paper by Bkt in the Journal Aeia- 

iiqne (1857) entitled: Mteoiie anr le 
SyaUme Moii5taire dea CSiinois.” 

8. Beeneil de Monnaiea de la Chine, dn 
Japon, de la Coida, d’Aoam et de 
Java, by Banm de Chandoir, pnhlislL- 
ed at St Peterabuig in 1842. 

A more reoent book on Chinese Cunenoy 
Coin and Paper Money by W. yiaseiing, 
published at Leiden in 1877, baaed on the 
Examination of Ourrenoy of Ma Tuan-lln, 
whicdi forma Books viii and ix of hia Great 
Enoy<dopsedia, may be r efe rred to for a more 
detailed aooonnt ItoontaiDa moreover an 
excellent facsimile of a Bank Note of the 
Ming dynasty. 

The deer-ridn pareela, the representative 
medium of exebange introduced by Wn Ti 
of the Han, mentioned by Eoixq^eaa authon 
as the drat appearanee of paper money in 
the world are oonaidered ae nothing but tibe 
cunning triok of a sly prinoe to tax the 
wdl-lined pockets of the atate'dignitariea. 

The reign of ffien-taung (A.D. 80S-820) 
el the T^ang dynasty is given for the drat 
trustworthy appearanoe of paper moi^, 
under the names of fei-oVien 
dying monay, an idea auggeated aim by 
Adam Smith when he q^eaka of •• oommeroe 
and industry, as it were anaponded iq^n Gie 
Bssdalian wings of paper moneyand pien- 
eh^ien oonveniont money. d)nxing 

the Song the dxeuUtlon was mneh 

inereaaed under the namee el ehi a o -titt 
Ml* of ezdiaag.; tna-tiil 

agnenMot., bond.; rad koan-tttt (Pp 
^p>) fron.tiw Ull.* Doring th, Soittii.ni 
Smg eipeeuUy ondor tit. Empwor Era- 
tnqg (1127-1163) fhe iwto <rf p.{Mr taoogf 
traa rapraded in fhe moBt zwVImi nwHirwir , 
rad th. foundation laid tot the vretahed 
eraditiDn of itate faianeee et the ekoe ot 
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this dynasty. The three suecesston Tartar 
dynasties of the Liao, Chin and Tuan also 
issued vast quantities of paper notes. The 
Miog dynasty followed in the same track 
although to a less ruinous extent, and one 
of their notes is already figured in Du 
Halde. The reigning dynasty had no gov¬ 
ernment paper money until the time of the 
Emperor Hien-f^ng (I 80 I- 6 I), when the 
Board of Revenue issued both silver notes, 
kuan-piao and cash notes, kuan- 

ch‘ao which were however unre¬ 

deemable before the close of the reign, and 
are now so much waste paper. 

The coin figured by J. E. is a oharm. 
The characters on the reverse are written in 
the peculiar style known as fu-ch‘uan 
^), fanciful combinations of strokes put 
together in a fashion known only by the 
initiated. Similar talismans are written by 
quack doctors on paper, which is rolled into 
pills to be swallowed for the cure of oertain 
diseases. The legend on the other side has 
a distant resemblance to the strokes of 
Manchu characters, but is equally undeci¬ 
pherable. 

S. W. B. 

The Maiocoth. —An account of the Mam¬ 
moth, perhaps the earliest to be found in 
the English language, and which corres¬ 
ponds in a singular manner with the Chinese 
notioes of the monster, both ancient and of 
comparatively recent date, is to be found in 
£. Ysbrandt Ides’ Thr$e Yean TraveU 
from Moteow overland to CAtno, being the 
description of his embassy on behalf of the 
most Illustrious great Czars and mighty 
Princes, John and Peter Alexewitz, to the 
Great Bogdaichan, or Sovereign of the 
famous Kingdom of Kitai, by us Europeans 
commonly called China,” in the years 1692 
—1695. The interesting description of his 
travels to and from China, his residence at 
Peking, and his interviews with the Em¬ 
peror Eong Hi, at that time in the plenitude 
of his power, was originally printed in 
Dutch, the author’s natiTc tongue, and 
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published, faithfully done into English,” 
at London, in 1706. The account given of 
the Mammoth is to be found in chapter vi., 
page 25, in the following terms:— 

** Amongst the Hills which are situate 
North-east of, and not far from hence 
(t.s. Makofskoi, on the Obi), the Mammuts 
Tongues and Legs are found; as they are 
also particularly on the Shears of the Rivers 
Jenize, Trugan, Mongamsea, Lena, and 
near Jakutskoi, to as far as the Frozen Sea. 
In the Spring, when the ice of this River 
breaks, it is driven in such vast quantities 
and with such force by the high swollen 
waters that it frequently carries very high 
banks before it, and breaks off the tops of 
hills, which falling down, discover these 
animals whole, or their teeth only, almost 
frozen to the earth, which thaw by degrees. 
I had a person with me to China, who 
annually went in search of these bones; he 
told me as a certain truth, that he and his 
companions found a Head of one of these 
animals, which was discovered by the fall 
of such a frozen piece of earth. As soon as 
he opened it he found the greatest part of 
the flesh rotten, but it was not without 
difficulty that they broke out his teeth, 
which were placed before his mouth as those 
of the elephants are . . . 

«Concerning this animal there are very 
different reports. The Heathens of Jakuti, 
Tungusi, and Ostiacki, say that they con¬ 
tinually, or at least, by reason of the very 
hard Frosts, mostly live under ground, 
where they go backwards and forwards; to 
confirm which they tell us, tha t they have 
often seen the earth heaved up when one of 
these beasts was on the march, and after he 
^^as past the place sink in, and thereby 
make a deep pit They further believe, 
that if this animal comes so near to the 
surface of the frozen earth as to smell or 
discern the air, he immediately dies, which 
they say is the reason that several of them 
ate found dead on the high banks of the 
river, where they unawares come out of the 
ground.” 
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The old Ambassador has much more to 
say about the Mammnt, on the anthority of 
<«the Siberian Russians^’’ who had opined 
to him that there were elephants in this 
Country before the Deluge;** bat his far¬ 
ther obseryations need not be reproduced 
here. What it is specially interesting to 
note is the fable concerning the nature and 
habits of the Mammoth, which the Ambas¬ 
sador recites on the anthority of the Siberian 
Ostiaks and Tangos of his own day, and 
which corresponds detail by detail with the 
Chinese legend handed down from a period 
some fourteen centuries at least earlier, in 
a passage to be found in the text of the Poh 
Wuh Che. 

F. W . Mayebs. 


The Ehpxboe styled << Bbothee of the 
Sux AND Moon.” —In VoL V, p. 62 “A Sub¬ 
scriber ” refers to the title Brother of the 
Sun and moon ” designating it a delusiye 
title • • • supposed by the ignorant to be 
applied by the Chinese to their Emperor.” 
If the writer of that note will refer to the 
06 ^ he will find the following sen¬ 
tence on the yery first page:— 

'ji fL m m 
56 B a - 
# ^ ^ 

Mis 4 ‘S' S 

which plainly says that the Emperor (or 
Hioany Tt) is called Hwang as setting forth 
the unity (of the uniyerse), Ti as he who 
searches Too (the reasonableness of absolute 
truth), that his brother is the Sun, his sister 
the Moon, his lather Heayen, his mother 
Earth. He will further find that the idea 
of placing the Emperor into such close rela¬ 
tion to the Sun and Moon is, as the Com¬ 
mentary suggests, deriyed from the following 
passage in the a book 

presumably of obsow^ and most likely 
luiat ^ X i ^ ^ 

««the Soyereign of 
mankind has fleayen for hia father. Earth 


for hia mother, the Sun for his brother and 
the Moon ixa his sister.” Neither of the 
two books is mentioned in my edition of the 
Imperial Catalogue, and they may therefore 
safely be considered as deyoid of authority, 
yet it is quite possible that a careful search 
might succeed in tracing the idea of bro¬ 
therhood between Emperor, Sun and Moon 
to a comparatiyely ancient authority, dating 
perhaps as far back as Ch*i Hwang Ti, as 
Tauist magiciana addressed Ch^i Hwang Ti 
in yery Mmilm* if not identical phraseology. 

E. J. Eitel. 


The E'i-lik.—^Y our correq^ndents H. £. 
and D. G. are scarcely justified in iden¬ 
tifying the K4-lin of old Chinese lore with 
the Girafb, an animal confined to Africa. 
The Kfi-Un is really but one of a series of 
Mnhms animals familiar in the early tradi- 
taons of Enropean and Asiatic nations and 
may be identified with the Hindoo Gamda, 
the bird of Erishita or Yishnu* The early 
Chinese, like the early Hindoo traditions do 
not tell us much of the form of the animal, 
but the Garudia is said to haye been some¬ 
thing between a man and a bird. The first 
description of the E4-lin seems to be in the 
Urh-ya, and here it is made a quadruped, 
but the Urh-ya often is at fault in ex¬ 
plaining the old legends and the change of 
a half man half bird in one tradition into a 
four-footed beast in another is after aU not 
unusuaL Similarly we may compare the 
Lung with the Greek Drakdn; the P<ang 
with the Sphinx; and the Fung-hwang 
with the r^csniz. The words in eadi case 
haying an etymological connexion. 

T. W. K. 


A Rehabkably Ta3IE Bibd.—T hat quiet 
patient perseyeranoe which so eminently 
characterises the Chinese people, is brought 
fully into play in the art of taming birds. 
Of their success in this art nobody who has 
Ihred in the South of China can have failed 
to see many examples; but the following 
instance is so remarkable that, had 1 not 
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beta aneje-wiioMB, I should have hiwitatsd 
to giTo orsdonoe theioto. I happened to 
visit a pieoe of Taoant bnildiiig gzonndi 
hoimded on two sides hj houses, on the thiid 
by a high wall with trees and hooses be jond, 
and on the fourth by a pnblio road thronged 
with passeia by, many of whom orowded 
the waste ground to witness the performanoe. 
The proprietor of the bird, apparently an 
amateur, for he did not seem to be exhibiting 
for money, stood in the middle of this 
ground, holding in his hand a oage oontain* 
ing one of those Canton Larks whioh are so 
jnuoh prized by the natiyea Placing the 
sage on the ground he raised the wire por¬ 
tion if it, and thus set the bird at Ube^; 
it immediately flew away to the tops of the 
houses, into the trees, and to and fro in 
eyery direction, seeming fully to appreoiate 
the joys of freedom; twice it disappeared 
from sight; but wheneyer its owner called 
it, whioh he did by uttering a quiet deep 
cooing sound, it immediately flew W k to 
him , and, regardless of the surrounding 
crowd, nestled amongst the short grass near 
his feet, fluttering its wings and l<w>lring 
upwards while it sang a few soft notes. 
After repeating the performanoe seyeral 
times, the man walked quietly up to it, 
replaced the oage oyer it, and took it 
away. 

Theos. Sakpsoit. 

Legevds ok Soapstokx akd Chika wake. 
~The following translations of inscriptions, 
although not distinguished for intrinsio ya- 
lue, may be of interest or possibly of use 
for coUeotors of China ware. 

I.—^Legend on a Soap-stone oup: 

** JFhen the ram ha$ passed^ lha lute$ 
** and hooks are damp ; 

** When the wind eonuts on, ihs psneUs 
** and ink are fragrant* 
n.—Legend on another Soap-stone oup: 

** Boning no worldUness^ ho is forthwith 
(Tauist) immortal to the backbone ; 

** Moving msieh eharitg^ he is thereby a 
** Buddha in disposition.^ 


nL—Legends on a porcelain tea-pot: 

1.—“ Poo TsHen.^^ 

** Inks the antiqyw.^ 

[Note. —The second aentenoe refers to 
the shape of the pot. The flrst — 

T^ao Ts^ien ” is the name of a famous 
dilettant, an elegant scholar, but <me who 
resigned official life preferring his oOurn cum 
dsgnitaie among his wine oups, lutes and 
poems, retired into priyate life and planted 
6 willows before his house as symbols of 
the 5 forms of happiness, whenoe he reoeiyed 
the sobriquet **the gentleman of the flye 
willows.” His name was originally T‘ao 
YUan-ming (see below), but on the aocession 
of the Song dynasty he changed. the pMne 
Than-ming into Ts^en. He died in A.D. 
427. See Mayers’ Manual, No. 716.] 

2. —Modelled (after the) atUique. 

3. *^< to what is b^ore your eyes, you 
may say what you please^ but above your 
head there is Azure Heaven. 

4. —ground is whUe^ wind and ntr 
are eold, the snowjiakes as large as a hand, 
and-^how ridiculous—even Poo TUan^ming 
drinks not the soine m the oi^, every kUe 
remains usUouehed, in vain is the planting of 
the Jive willows, purposeless his wearing the 
turban on his head; where are then the Jive 
forms of happirwu f 

6 .-1^ summer, on returning from the 
principality tf \one character illegible), I 
had to stop on the road at this farm for over 
ten days, and I write this to while away my 
Ume. 

InthtjfMTMlUdPwg^ tmanmmm 
day. 

Em& Ngoh-hit/a (also stylot) SMai. 
[Non.--** Kng-tu " i. » oyeiio tm, oo- 
ooRing ODM in 60 yun, th. term may 
tbmfot. dmdgnate 1876 or 1816 or 1786 or 
1698 or 1638 ote. '•Th. aignatur. ia oTident- 
ly a fanoy namo aaaamod ter the oeoa- 
aion]. 

6 .—Madam Wt$t~hiU. 

[Notb.—P oaaibly it may nn^ a **mada on 
the moiutaiiia of Kwang-aL”] 

lY, —^^igwda on a f<»Toelain plate, bear- 
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iog at th* ba«k, in the form of a ataup, thn 
nal ohaiastwi ooro q w nd i ii g to 

ie. wuide to ardor (during 
the xeign T^wog^Oko (1862*1875) ol the Ta* 
TiHng dgnasty. 

1. -*L6gend near the figure in the centre: 

«« 8u Tsu-hmg.^ 

[Ncxn.—Su liee-lnag wms cent Hen 
Wu-ti es Imperiel AmbeMedor to the Huns 
in B.Ca lOOp but on attempting to oompaaa 
the death of a Chineae renegade liring with 
the Huns, he waa thrown in priaon, where he 
had but dew and rain to keep him aliTe, then 
he wim compelled to act aa a ahepherdy when 
he need hia aymbol of office, which he ia cn 
the plate depicted holding in hit h an d , aa a 
ahepherd’a ataffi He waa offored hia liberty 
if he wculd awear allegiance to the Huna. 
He refuaed and remained in captiTity lor 19 
yeara; when at laat he waa releaaed, hia 
whereabouta haring become known by hia 
faatening a letter to the leg ol a wild gooae 
which on anriral in China happened to be 
ahot by the Emperor who had auppoaed Su 
Taae^hing to hare died in priaon. He ia the 
type of Bteadfaat loyalty. See Mayera’ 
Manual, lio. 628.] 

2. —^Legend near the figure of a wo* 
man: 

Chao 

•‘JETer fathor wu killed hy a man^ her 
brothere having died through dieeaee^ the 
enemy r^oieed and congraUdated lumeeff’m 
Hut the heart gf Nyo being pained and 
far ten years she (sought to) dab the enemy^ 
unable tg get at the enemy)* 

[Note.—Chao Ngo, a heroine frequently 
mentioned in hiatorioal imrela, ia the type 
of blood rerenge. She being left the only 
member of the family, her father’s blood 
would hare remained unrerenged, and hia 
spirit deprired of rest, wheruiure she con* 
sidered herself bound to arenge hia death. 
For ten years she carried a sword on her 
person, day and night, tracking the mur¬ 
derer for ten weary years, till at last she got 
an opportunity and out ofi' his head in 
triumph.] 


3.—Legend near the figure of a man be- 
Isn a dieaa-beaxd: 

^^DukeSieh)* 

“ Orasid Preceptor of Tein)* 

*^JBnergetie was he and thereby extended 
hie power: listless was he and thereby widens 
ed the cirele gf his knowledge ; energetic was 
he as if possessed by a spirit; Uetless was he 
as if nothing was the matter : the Grand 
Preceptor^ whilst playing the war game 
(chess) had (at hear() the intereetsgf hearth 
and home (the State))* 

[Note.—Thia plaiiily refara to Sieh Ngan, 
bom A. D. 320, who quietly remained in 
prirate life, all hia relationa were in 

high office, until, when he waa already 40 
yeara old, hia wile prerailed upon him to 
office. He suddenly derelqped ex¬ 
traordinary energy, and rapidly rose to be 
Minlater of the dynasty of Isin. Combin¬ 
ing elegant ease with great actiri^, he ia 
famous under the name **the jolly Minister” 
(& ft ^ m History ’reports, that 
when he waa aurrounded in the capital of 
Tain by the army of fn, Kien, who laid 
liege to the capital and was preparing to 
storm it, he aeeretely organized a sally on 
the snooess of rdiieh hia own fortunes as 
well aa those of the dynasty depended. 
Whilst thia sally waa undertaken, he quietly 
sat at a game reambling chess (called war- 
game), playing with wrapt attention, and 
when sullenly interrupted by the arriral of 
a despatch, he slowly and tmnqnilly read it, 
Added it again mid continued the game, 
quietly remarking ** our children hare won 
their game.” It was only when he had 
finished the game of oheaa, and retired to 
hia own apartments, that he gaye vent to 
h ) feelings. He is the type of a self- 
possessed statesman, combining unwearing 
energy with oomplaoent tranquillity. 8eo 
Mayers’ Manual, No. 584.] 

4.—Legend near the figure of a man. 

“ Yang Shih^tse)* 

** A tour on the JSKen^Shan mountam)* 
[Note.—This is probably the title of apom, 
trom which the following lines are taken.] 
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**Th$ iaibiH whkh eau$$9 tear$ t 0 tridck 
downy at tho foot tho Run-Skany $oU 
forth the groat truetworthmeu {qf Tang 
Skah-4ue)y like the watere of a mighig river. 
There he was in the habit of giving to those 
who proposed deceitful eehemee wine to drink 
(to stop their mouths); how eould he be a 
poisoner f** 

[Note.—This lefen to Yang Hu, also call- 
ed Tang Shiah-taze, who died in A.D. 278. 
He wae a famous euppcwter of the Tain 
dynasty, and both a atateaman and wanior. 
In a fight he always ohaiged straight at the 
enemy, disdaining all stratagems. Onoe he 
sent to a dying enemy some medicine, and 
the man, though it was suggested to him 
that Tang Hu might haye put poison into the 
drug, took it, exclaiming ** how oould Yang 
ffliuh-tsse be a poisoner Yang Shuh-tsze 
is the type of nnflitiftbiug honesty. See 
Mayers’ Manual, No. 885.] 

E. J. Eitxl. 

QUEBIEa 

Thx Pobiuoussx SoTsmoHTr oyxu 
Macao.— The following passage occurs in 
Sir C. Staunton’s account of Lord Macart- 
n^s Embassy to the Emperpr of China, 
pnUiahed in 1797. Is there any aTOting 
record of the inscriptiona referred to ? 

** In the Senate House [of Macao] which 
is built of granite and two stories high, are 
sereral ccJnmns of the same ssaterial, with 
Chinese charaoters out into them, signifying 
a solemn cession of the place from the 
Emperor of China.” (YoL ii., p. 588.) 

C. 

BBSxnmo Pbauls.—A most curious pro¬ 
blem in natural history has been propounded 
by Dr. N. B. Dennys (see Journal of Straits 
Branch R.A.S., July 1878, p. 31-37), and I 
beg to direct the attention of naturalists in 


Chin a to the subject with a yiew to induce 
some one to inquire if there is any record in 
Chinese literature bearing on the subject, as 
it is not unlikely that through the pearl- 
fisheries which in framer tiwutf fiouiished 
on the coasts of Ewangtung some know¬ 
ledge of breeding pearls may haye been 
pieserred. Dr. Dennys states that there 
are pearls, coming chiefly from Borneo and 
Jaya, whidi, when put into a box and 
coyered with lioe grains, produce fresh speci- 
wen s after a few montiis. These pearls are 
found, he says, in several of the oyster and 
clam species (including those known as 
Tridaonae with a fan-shaped shell), and are 
usually diacoyered embedded close to the 
yalyes of the shelL They are further said 
to be almost inyariably spherical when 
found, but, when commencing to breed, they 
ch a ng e their shape to a more or less irregu¬ 
lar oyal, with layers of scales on them yisible 
to the naked eye. Dr. Dennys suspects 
that the pearls produced are the result of 
the labours of some insect which in 
the original oyster and as a foreign irritant 
body caused the deposition of a pearly 
secretion, a nd, he adds, it may be that this 
insect e xi s t s and breeds in rice nnijer certain 
circu m s t a n ces and that the original pearls 
haye yeiy little or perhaps nothing to do 
with the production of new ones. Consider¬ 
ing that Frank Buckland, the well-known 
naturalist, observed an old China dinner- 
plate break out **in numerous exoresoences 
of a whitish opaque substance apparently 
growing or extending themselyes out of the 
centre and rim of the plate, each supporting 
upon its surface a portion of the actual 
enamel of the plate” (CuriositieB of Natural 
History, p. 128). one may feel inclined to 
belieye that nature may play nitgila r freaks 
with pearls, althoilgh science, as far as it 
goes at present, cannot solve the puzzle. 

E. J. E, 
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BOOKS WANTED, EXCHANGES, &c. 

(All addresses to care of Editor, China lUvimo.J 


BOOKS WANTED. 

Li-ki or Manorial de$ JlUe4^ tradait pour 
la premia fois du Chmoii et aoeompagn4 do 
notes, de oommeiitaires et dn texte origixud, 
par J. M. Caller 7 . Toxin, 1853. 

Address, H. K. 

The undersigned wants a printed or 
manuscript oopy of the following books, 

and ^ time first of which 

are mentioxied in Wylie’s Bibliography re- 


spectiTsly on p. 47 and 33. He would feei 
greatly obliged if any readers of the China 
Review would assist him in proouiing these 
works* W. P. G. 

FOR SALE. 

A set of Dr. Legge’s ClaeeicB. 

Address, D. E. R. 

The Chma Review^ Tola, I. to TI. com¬ 
plete, and well bound* $30. 

Apply to O. S. 
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JOTTINGS PEOM THE BOOK OF BITES H |B- 

L DSATH ASD BUBIAL. 

{flanUnu^d Jiram page 128.) 


The Heane, to xetarn to the ^ is 
difiomtly spoken of as the ornamental aar- 
earriago whioh contains 

the parting libation mm- the carriage 
which containa the coffin 0^; and the 

mean carriage or nnadomed cart 
the last-named being used appaienUy on¬ 
ly foT' juTcniles. There seems no trace of 
anything Hke the modem catafalque, the 
only instanoe in which other than wheeled 
Tchiolcs were used being the case of juven¬ 
iles which anciefUiy (according to the Book 
of Bites) were buried privately in the garden, 
not in the more distant cemetery, and who 
were borne nnhonoured to their last resting- 
place on an open stretcher deooribed as Uke 
abed without the legs. We have a full 
deaeription el the so-called ornamental car¬ 
riage or Hearse, which strange to say, even 
in ita minnteat details, is a stndions imita¬ 
tion of a bouse with its 'roof’ and its four 
* walls’ and its rain oonduit-pipes. And to 
anoh an extent is the idea carried out, that 
during the progress along the road, as also at 
the grave, and until the coffin is earthed over, 
the and other ornamentations are so 

disposed na to represent the lour walls of the 
bmUyeDdossize; so that While the dooeased 


is not lor a moment housolsm, neither is the 
house itself without its proteeting^alle. 

Here is the Imperial Heaxee ^ as 
far as it is des^bed. The sides or side 
euitaina m , called alee the ' walla’in aUu- 
aion to the form of a house, 
white doth figured with dragons. The up¬ 
per eanopy appears to be of the mme 
material. The border of this canopy is 
flowered with axes in bladt and white 
while along the middle are three lines cf 
representations of fire or flames In, and 
also three lines cf the Ague ^ neck to 
back. Right over the centre of this was a 
amaller canopy m to resemble the roof of a 
cart and ornamented with flve rows of five 
coloured doth and flve rows of pearls. The 
aide eurtaina were to be fastened to the 
canopy by red silk tics these to be aiz 
iu number, tinee on either aide. Inside 
thia covering and immediatdy orrer the cof¬ 
fin waa another oanopy of white silk, draped 
to resemble the tool of a house. Su^ended 
outside the eart from under the four oomera 
of the oanopy were lour eage-like thinga, 
made of bamboo splints oovsred with dark 
doth, the object of which was to complete 
the representation of a house, and to asM- 
ciate birth and death. In explanation of 
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them we m told that the SoTereign had 
four ecmdmt-pipee for the rainy fixed nnder 
the earee of the hooee; one along ea<di dde, 
with an eaeape pipe at eaeh oomer oondnot- 
ing the water to the ground. The little 
oagesy then, were intended as a repre¬ 
sentation of these esoape pipes, on the prin- 
oiple that the surroimdinga at death must 
in every respeet be the same as in life. 
Under these eages were suspended tripartite 
bannerets |||^ made of the dark and yellow 
silk which was a principal feature of funeral 
presents. These were called the ornaments 
which shake and flutter In the 

nddst of these again were suiqpended figures 
of fish made of brass, which were hung free, 
so as to dangle about by the motion of the 
hearse, and which in oonseqnenoe of the 
jolting over uneven roads would often teem 
as if to make aleap for the water represented 
by the III,. The coffin was to be fastened 
to the oart by six ties of red silk, three on 
either side, these ties being fastened to the 
loops of leather which we have seen were 
looped to the leather thongs with which, in 
acoordanoe with ancient custom, all coffins 
were bound. To eaeh of these loops also a 
ooid or rope was fastened which came out 
beyond the side curtains for the mourners 
to hold, by. The original object of these 
ropes was to steady the hearse. Thus 
it Is pres^bed that if the hearse is going 
up hill, the rope-bearers are to go forward 
and bear down, to prevent the hearse tilting 
np'in front: if going down hill, they are to 
drag behind to steady the pace; and so also 
they are to bear right and left as occasion may 
require. The number of rope-bearers was in 
aeeoidanoe with the rank of deceased, and 
some idea may be formed of the space oocu- 
pied by a funeral prooessiDn when we are 
told that as many as five hundred men were 
supposed to be distributed over the ropes. 
An essential aooompaniment of the hearse 
were the Flabella S, fan-like omamoits 
made of wood, whi^ were to be so borne 
along the road and so disposed at the grave 
as to represent the wall enoloeiiig the dwell¬ 


ing. In the ease of the Emperor there were 
rix-ol these, two of which w er e ilowsied 
with axes twe with clouds and two 

with the figure g back to baok. The two 
homs of each were surmounted with a soeptre- 
like ornament of jade stone 

Such is the hearse in its most perlset 
foxm as used for the Emperor 
That used for Sovereign Prinoes, t.s. Rulers 
of States, is distinguished by having only 
three Mb as his dwelling was supposed to 
be distingnished from that of the Emperar 
by having three such conduit-pipes *^*«*v^^ 
of four. The hearse of the Tai Fa has 
clouds figured on the side curtains initfrnd 
of the imperial dragon; has only two 
one on either side in acoordanoe^ with the 
water conduits in his dwelling; has the 
dangling fish figures^ but is not allowed the 
fluttering bannerets; has olouds substituted 
in the canopy for the imperial axes; on the 
uppermost canopy has only three lines 
of eohmred cloth (red, yellow, black) and 
three lines of pearls; has only four tios lor 
f asten in g the side ourtains to the oanopy, 
two on either aide—^the mme number of 
oords being presoribed for the fastening of 
the ooffin to the oart and for the piojeotixig 
,or bearing eorda. Similar disUnotiona are 
made in the Flabella<-the Tai Fn bring 
allowed four, two with the 'fignio 
g hack to baok, and two with clouds, 
^nle the top of the staves are ornameoted 
with five coloured feathers and not with 
jade. 

The hearse of the soholar is plainer stilL 
The rides and the canopy are of plain white 
doth, while the topmost oonopy has throe 
rows of coloured cloth and only one row of 
pearls. There is only one of the Ettlo 
casket eages as there is only one rain-pipe in 
the scholar’s dweUing; but assoriated with 
it in this ease are fluttering omaments "isde 
of dark and yellow sUk flowered with phea^ 
Flabella are two in 
number, flowed with olouds, and the tips of 
the staves are emamented with tufts of 
feathsrs. The heame as &r as appears was 
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dr&wn by {he lumal team of lonr, yoked 
abreaat, two on either aide of the pole. 

The ooiftii, nowenoloeedin the inner ihelly 
haring been duly placed in the heane and 
the plain eart haring been duly ornamented 
as abore, the next more in tiie order of 
ptoeeedinga is the * turning of the hearse’ 
whieh is to be made to faoe out¬ 
wards towards the gate as if in position to 
start. The fjj^^ superintends the morement, 
toaoeomplishwhidhthe libation spread in the 
oantre of the oonri ^ ||^ has to 

be remored. The women now deeoend hom 
their position on the platform and assemble 
at a point west of the eastern steps, tiie men 
being to the east of them. The other carts, 
the three namely eontaining banner and 
garmrats of deceased, ace alio to be thus 
&eed round, but not the utenaQs and imple¬ 
ments above desoribed, which were ooriginaUy 
jdaoed in the order in whieh they are to be 
borne out of the tem^de oouri. Xhe sam- 
fioial officer now takes the epitaph or 
which we hare seen had been ereeted beside 
the stmotnre in which the ooffin lay as 
jtLoi plaees it on the ooshions which repre¬ 
sent the seat of deoeasad and which are to' 
be buried with the coffin. At. the same 
time the tablet ^ is to be turned by the 
left by two men as preparatory to tbe start. 
This done another libation is offered, west 
of the coffin as before, during which all 
wail and ^leap’ as overpowered with grief. 
With this another libation is offered 

to the horses whose serrioes hare here been 
in nse in taming the hearse. Tbe last aot 
of the closing day, the daypreoediog the 
funeral, is an intimation from the 
Hunting the honr of the funeral and request¬ 
ing the p res e n ee of tbe family and guests. 
The day is (dosed by a oeremouious parting 
b etw ee n host and goesta, the host oonroying 
them to the outside door and then with 
lowly pr o s out ation thanking them for their 
p r ees n oe. 

* la the ^0|[ die nn whoweam 
as Ids eymbol of offiee a flsbellam oxnsmsnisd 
with laathesi csUsd ||||. 


Not the least striking oeremony of the 
day thus cloaed was the firing of the pre¬ 
sents. The following picture is from the 
^ j||^ and describea the case of the 
The Euler presents pieces of dark-eolonred 
silk and two horses. Intimation is giren of 
hisrisit, and therefore the chief monmer 
awaits him outside the temple gate and 
oonroys in. The mourners bare the 
shoulder on hie arriral. The hones pre¬ 
sented tie led to a point south of the tablet, 
and the pieoea.of silk axe placed west of the 
front carriage. The chief mourner waits, 
prostrates himsdf and performs the 
ceremony. The guests pour a libation to 
the west of the heazee. Xhe a steward 
reoeires the pieces of lOk. A ^ takes 
charge of the horses and leads them out of 
the court. The chief mourner convoys the 
Ruler outside the gate, where he bows adieu. 
He then re-enten to resume bis station and 
his mourning biton, laid as i d e in de¬ 
ference to the Ruler’s pieeenoe. Or it may 
be the zdatives and guests who come with 
their gilts, which in this ease axe to be 
determined by the free eboioe of eaeh. If 
the hoet should not go out to meet the guest 
he sends out word to say am awaiting 
your sxrivaL” When the servants enter 
bearing the presents, the host bowa from his 
station east of the hearse, but does not per- 
lonn the leaphig ceremony. The same rule 
applies where the offiwings are sueh as are 
to be used for libations. But if the offisrings 
are snob as are to be buried with the 
dead, the host must await their arrival 
outride the temple gate, while the donor 
humbles himself as if bringing nothing or 
ariiamed of his gifts. Any prerious v essel s 
thus offisred are received with double honour 
by pouring a libation at the stand where 
the axe azianged. Etiquette di- 

Tided donors into four riasses, and difforent 
words were applied to the aot of giving in 
aefeBsnoe to each of these. Thus tiie gift 
of pieces of silk and hoxaes was spoken of as 
jUp, and where the don(»s were brothers of 
deoaased was aoeompanied by a libation. 
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Istimiftta friesidM of deoeated night make 
theaesame preaenta, hot the libation was 
denied them, to put a distinetion between 
them and relatives. Presents by aeqqamt- 
ances of deceased were said to be a gen¬ 
eral term for presents among equals; while 
those of aoquaintaaoes of the snrvivors or of 
chief mourner were said to be ||£, a term used 
of presents which are to be buriedin the grave. 
A oarefnl record of the funeral presents was' 
to be kept either on a large wooden tablet 
or on small slips of bamboo statohed toge¬ 
ther oord. If the names of the donors 
and the articles exceeded one hundred the 
bamboo slips were to be naed, if under 
a hundred then the w large tablet was 
preferred; where the large tablet was naed, 
etiquette prescribed that the number of 
rows of characters must be either ninej seven, 
or five. 


The first event of the funeral day is the 
or the libation at' the * lifting ’ of 
the oomn, ue. the removal to the grave. A 
detailed aooount of this is given in the ^|| 
i|^ for the case of the The victims of 
course are the sheep and the pig. The parts 
ol honour are the left foreshonlder and the 
five intestines. The longs are to be divided 
nearly in the middle. Besides the victims 
4 ^ ^ dried hare, and frah hare 

(hare being the only game allowed 
These five kinds, sheep, pig, fish, dried meat 
in slices, fresh game, are served up in fine 
tripods ^ which at dawn are placed out¬ 
ride the tmple door. To the east are the 
in four ^ containing respectively Qfl 

are four baskets containing dates, rioe or 
millet oakes, chestnuts and dried fruits. 


Lastly, two amphorae containing new wine 
and oommon Baorifloial wine. In arranging 
these north was the place of honour, and 
the order was (1) the wine (2) the four 
the .four baekets with grain—all in a line 
running nortii and south. This libation 
also was on the west side of the hearse, and 
was the one which was to aeoompany the 
eofin to the grave. 
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As the servants enter to remove the liba¬ 
tion it is now dawn. The great torch ^ 
which had been lit inside the gate is now 
extinguished, and the small torch ths 
same as those whioh aooompanied the ooAa 
takes its place. Daring these preparataona 
the chief moumera petform the oste- 
mony and a libation of wine ia poured. 

The Signal for the procession to leave'the 
temple ia given 1^ the forester A who 
takes up the tablet and proceeds with it 
outride the great gate to the highway, plac¬ 
ing it on the left hand or east side of the 
road, the hos^s place; the bearers being 
careful as they pass through the gate to 
keep right in the centre of the doorway and 
of oourse to avoid touohing the threshold. 
In life, humility demanded of an arriving 
guest that he should avoid the centre of the 
doorway in entering; henoe the scrupulous 
care with whioh the centre is now main- 
^rined where the object is to honour the 
deceased. ofibring having been made to 
the horses the three carriages oon- 

taining the insignia and habUiments of 
deceased are then led out after the tablet^ 
whereon servants enter to out up the vicrims 
used in the libation and to make them up 
in parcels according to the rank of deceased. 
Three limbs of each animal must be convey¬ 
ed to the grave, viz., of the fore-part of the 
animal the two foreshoulders and of the 
hind-part a ham. From the Tai Fu upwards 
all were allowed the greater saorifioe on the 
use of three viotima, ox, sheep, pig. It was 
further prescribed that these nine limbe, 
three of each animal, most be differently 
subdivided to distinguish rank. Thus for 
the Emperor the limbs are subdivided into 
twenty-seven parts and done up in lots of 
three into nine parcels; for the nobility, into 
twenty-one parts, done up in lots of three into 
seven parcels ; for the Tai Fu, into fiftooa 
parte, done up in lots of three into five 
paroels,—the old story of nine, seven, five 
and three. These parcels having been done 
up in the grass provided with the ^ ^ 
uud packed into the boxes spoken of as part 
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of Om diipliy in flw tenple ooiirt, tbo 
m to whieh these bdonged were tlm 
moved out to join the tablet and jeaniagee. 

The last aet befove the hearse moves Is the 
reading of the list d pvesents (for the hendtt 
ef the dead). During the reading the-hearse 
is lit up by a torch placed on eitlier ride- 
In the the reader ia the A who 

as he reads oat of bis taueto the 
namea of* the donors and Uieir tha 

presents here referred to being only such as 
were given eiprtoriy for the funeral and 
whioh axe to aooompany the dead, who ia 
therefore formally apprised in this oeremony 
of what has beeu done for hitn. Besides 
ths seoretary thare are ^oountors’ mm 
who sitp for eoaveiiienoe of manipnlation. 
This oeremony over, the torehea are eztin- 
guished amd the proeessiou storta. The 
order of prooeasion is toe eaxne es in entering 
toe anceetrai temple. The ladies of the 
house eouToy the iooffin to the grave, the 
husband keqnng in a line a little to the right 
of the hearse and the wile a little to the 1^ 
or west, following immediatoly behind the 
hearse and on foot. The start was of eourae 
very formal in the case of tho great, and 
was by word of oommand. To show their 
reluotanoe to part with deceased the rope- 
bearers should thrioe hoar back upon the 
ropes as if to prevent the hearse from 
Bsoving. A. start is at length eifeoted, and 
the hearse psooeeds unhindered till it haa 
elaared toe onter gate of the premises. But 
aa it emerges andresohes tha plaea where on 
great oeoadons the host would await a dia- 
tingoished guesti a halt is again sailed, and 
toe moumeis go through toe damonatratome 
of poignant grief. Up to this point the 
monmer haa walked with ^ bared 
toonlder’; he now oovere up aa he leaves 
this ^ as it was sailed from this 
aseoeiation with monming, and thanoefnrto 
toe funeral pr oee sri o n cnee started ia to 
pursoa its wdy untotormptod to the grays* 
The Grave ougU aL#ayatohetoihenoato 
of tlie dwelling er State, and the pro e ea rfo n 
mast folio# the main read and avoid bye- 


waya But the moumers might not be over- 
•gucmmish about the quality of the roads 
and might not bogle at mud pools. The 
mourners thonld seoh take hold of the 
hearse lopeo. All should wesx a sad ex- 
preaaion of eounteoaiioe, t£&d no one in the 
ptooesrion amy ^sak to his nsighbonr, nor 
may any atonowledge the eourtedes of 
passing aeqaaintanoe or friend, all courtesies 
bslng meanwhile snspended till tbe last 
honours shall have been rendered to deceased. 
Bo strietly was this rule followed that a 
minister bearing of the death of his Prinoe 
must not 1st go the ropes, t.e. must not leave 
the funeral psoeeasion, till he had oondneted 
it to ths grave; and so also in the family 
rriationshipa. The only possibla interruption 
to a funeral was an erilpse of the sun. It 
being inauspioiouf to make any back- 
wark move or to bury in storiight, a halt 
was called wito the first symptoms of aa 
colipae, and tha ooflhi, which was bemg car¬ 
ried with tha head toward the north, was 
placed on the right hand or east side of the 
road, whore all must, await in silence the re¬ 
appearing of toe sun. With dear sunlight 
they prooeed on their way, and the wailing 
is resumed. At the head of the prooessioa 
was the saerifioial oflloer whose duty it was 
to clear the way for the funeral cortege aid 
to tha rope-bearers the inequalities 
of the road. Tha assigns this post 

to toe ^ who uses the pieoc of doth 
with whioh he dusts the ooffin and guides 
toe cortegu by a motion m and down, and 
from right to left. The )jj|[|g asdgna to 
^ one of too workmen, who are then 
to assist at toe rsmoviiig of the oofin dkCd, 
and who usee one of three symbols aoaord- 
tog to toe rank of deceased; one an omu- 
ment of foatoeia ^ for Ruler and 

; mnnihmr 4 huBOh Of gTOSi ^ fCT 

toe Tai Fu; and tha third for the adMlar, 
n pies# of white doth On either 

rfd* of tfa. iMWM WON d J|> ^ ^ 
wetien tangoed Mle or dUpp«n» and 
woUnd eight on either lide of ^ heatM 
when deeeeeed me ef hii^ f«nk| er ftor 
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m dthtt tidd in thn eM6 of the Tea* 
fa. 

The eemeteries were to lie to the 
North of the State and were in xdiarge of 
fS Jl ^ tutelary genius of the j||^ 
dynasty, identiiled with the modem 
or Qod of the Gronnd. Aoeording to the 
^ilS ceremony of cutting the first sod 
of grare mast be aoeompanied by a 
saorifioe to ^ 6^ ground. 

T¥hen this was done there must be a per- 
sonator of the dead, who apparently in this 
one instance was neither relatlYe nor friend^ 
bnt the keeper of the tombs. We bare no 
trace of this custom, howeyer, in the Book 
of Bhas, where the personator of the dead is 
first mentioned in conneotioxi with the Til 
feast on the retam from the faneraL Bat 
it ie expressly prorided that the dress of the 
ehief moamer at a funeral must not be pure 
jnouming, that he must in fact wear the 
eaciififlial cap ae he ie to worship the Spirits 
of the HQls and Biyers in 

committing the body to the gtaye, whioh 
oannot done in funeral or '^nauiqpioioas’* 
dothing. There ie no traoe of modem f£ng 
ehni in the Book of Bites, as the 

grayea were all dug on the principle that 
the body shenld lie due north and south, 
head to the north as signifying aubjeotion 
to the prineiple. The apparatus for 
lowering the coffin into the graye is minutely 
described. In royal and noble families the 
.same a^^ratus, indeed, would seem to 
have been used on erery occasion of moying 
the eoffin into its inner shell. It was also 
part of the parai^emalia which a sdyercign 
prinee must oany with him when he went 
on a tour beyond the bounderits of his 
aetiye state. The oontriyanoe is thus de- 
eeiibed. Four strong uprights are ereeted, 
two at either end of the eofiltt, eaeh pair 
hmng oomiected oyer either end of the coffin 
by a crossbeam let into a socket in the up- 
s^t, and intended to act as a roller. 
Over theie rollers are laid whieh 

ait made fist to the loops on the thongs 
wifii whkb. Ac eoffin was bound. Tliia 


done, men poll upon tbe ropes oyer the 
rollers, walking from the eoffin with their 
beoko tamed to it. When the coffin is 
sufficiently raiasd to permit of the scaf¬ 
folding being remoyod, a halt is called hf 
the beat of drum, on whioh the men retraee 
Aeir steps, giving rope until Ae oofin is 
lowered into the grave. To ensure alienee 
during this operation Uttle' ptecea of wood 
were fitted on to Ae ropes whioh the men 
held in Ae mouA A act as a gag. An 
instance is mentioned in whioh a youA 
famous for hie mechanical skill was asked 
to show his geoins on the oocasioii of put¬ 
ting Ae coffin into the outer tibM. But he 
was refused Ae opportunity on Ae ground 
that the State hud its precedents which 
could not be set aside; and apparently it 
belonged to etiquette to use only Ae ap¬ 
paratus above described. Thus a mean 
fnneral is Aus described; to bury without 
the proper grave doAee; te be unable to 
wait Ae proper periods; to be unable te 
ifibrd Ae lowering apparatna, and to lower 
Ae eoffin into Ae grave by Ae simple use 
of ropes. 

As Ae ooffin is being lowered into tbo 
grave Ae chief monmer and' males of 
the family are on Ae east side of Ae 
grave, while the women are on Ae west 
Mels friends and relatives are te Ae sonA 
of Ae chief mourner, ie. towards, Ae feet 
of deceased, aud so wiA Ae female rdativaa 
on Ae other side. The eoffin duly lowered 
into Ae grave, Ae preeente of aOk are dis¬ 
played in Ae open ipaoe round end in liMt 
are here presented te Ae dead. The sacri¬ 
ficial officer having oommittod the body 
to Ae care of iSi: or as in Ae Book 
ef Bites, Ae Spirits of Hills and Rivers, 
must now return to the home of deesasadto 
deck out Ae person who is te sit as psr- 
sonater of Ae dead on their tetam from. Ae 
funerel. The libaAm to Ais 
being poured ou the kft is on the east of 
Ae grave. Meaawfafie Ae grave is fillid 
in. Oertain symhdie of deoeesid’e rank must 
be buried in Ae grave. First of all were 
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the autii snd pttdded oulikiui above ipokeii 
of TbeMimeiiiede of ar light 

doth padded with a apedee of fragraat 
gma As the Bon ef Heaven on state 
oeeaaiena eat on a thiekneMof dveof theae 
laata, ao he vnat have that number in hie 
giave. Theae were plaoed under the erffln 
and amat be dii^oaed dine eroaewiae and 
two lengthwise. Hext above the ocdbi were 
pUeed the beaiing petea, likewise three and 


two; then eome the FUballa, the ^ ^ 
whiob had been pended in the Ternffle 
Court, and, aooordiiig to the 
entire trappinga of the hearse, mduding the 
canopy, ddo onrtatoa, and ornamente, 

Above the wfcoW pile 
were piaoed the couae mate, elao pended 
in the Temple Goxiit, end thaMOi the gtave 
vu filled in. 


GEOGEAPHICAL NOTES ON THE PEOVINCE OF 

KIANGSI. 

(CofitinMd Jfvm page 103.) 


Wang Taao am who was born at 
Teb^baing-bsioD, was a contemporary of Hu 
SheatSQ # and attained a very high 
literazy reputation. These two were known 
aa the *^Two worthies of Eiangtao’’ (Eiang* 
d) and both rose to the distinguished posi¬ 
tion of ChanoelloT of the Hanlin College, 
and afterwards to the Chancellorahip of the 
JETstm mo 

Literary beredit^ genius is often met 
with in China, and the family of Hung 
afbids quite a striking instance. 

Hung Hao ^ ^ native of JPo- 

yang and graduated ae a Ttin Shth in 
Gh^dng-bo’s reign A.D. 1111 to 17. Early 
in hia career he wae eent by his sovereign 
aa an envoy to the Eine, but their treaoheroue 
leader M6 Han ^ inetead of receiving 
him, banished h^ to the north (Leng-shan 
2 ^ (Jj )t remained exiled fifteen 

years. On hie return he was made Chan- 
edlor of the Hid-pu^ho, and after his death, 
the Xmpeior eenferred upon him a aaeriftoial 
title. He wae the anthor of a eoUesilon of 
esoaya in ItSty bodka, and of the Shmg mao 

M M 

Qondstinf of Umoel menoraiid^ 


the Ein dynasty. During his reddenoe in 
the neighbourhood of the oapital, he had 
jotted down a large eoUeoHon of notas, but 
theae were eommitted to the flames by the 
autboiitiea, when he waa about to zetum to 
his country. Tho present work oonsista of 
a portion of his nuw oxtensive mannscripts 
written from memory, after hia retunip and 
is of value as a record of time.’’* 

Hung Euo ^ was the sldest son 
who with his biothar Tsnn ^ beoamo pro- 
fesBor at the Bung Utt ho 
examinatioaB, and three years^ after, the 
youngest, named Mai ^ was also sdseted 
forthisoffioe. The name of the three Hungs 
now became celebrated throughout the Em¬ 
pire. In Hsiao Tsnng’a reign (116a to 1166) 
Euo waa promoted to an Inner Seoretarydiip 
with power of a prime minister. Bim saeri- 
fioial title was Wen-hui ^ ]g[. The other 
brother Tsun was made in 11^ member of 
the Privy Coundl, and atyled W4n-an after 
death. The third of the family, Mai, be¬ 
came chanoellor of the IWon mmg Um in 

NcUi onkCMam IManOma^ page 
96 . 
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ih» ilrit jmr of Shuo-hfre zoigii (1174), 
wUeh olBoe ho liald until oompoUodtom^ 
from, old age. 

Hung Mai mm anihor of ek*m 

MM pi ^ ^ 1^ ^ anaztenaiTe aeleetloa 
oi axtraota from the national Uteiratuio, with 
eritiaismB, published in fiye parts. This 
is eonaidered one of the beat works of 
theolaaa which appeared during the Sung 
dynasty, being marked by depth of reaearoh 
and aeonraoy of judgment He was also 
author of the I chien ehih 0^ 
which, with the former, has a wi^ reputa¬ 
tion. 

Chao Ju-yn iSikS. was a citiaen of 
Yu-kan and graduated as a first TWn gkih. 
He became Member of the Priry Couuoil, 
and afterwards roae to be Minister of State 
(Yew-chdng), but being impeached by the 
notorious Minister San 2'6-ehow S 

he left his ofiloe and died. But when Han 
T6-ehow was put to death, Chao was post¬ 
humously restored to ofiioe and dignified 
with a saorifioial title and with the honorary 
title of Prince of Chow. 

He wrote a collection of Teraea and esasya 
in fifteen books, and compiled the Chu chSn 
i$au • ^*In one hundred 

and fifty books (the Titng pu /ut pay say 
three thousand) being a eolleotion of memo¬ 
rials to the throne by Ministers of the Snng 
dynasty, between the years 960 and 1126, 
aelected and arranged from a much larger 
nmaa of material, oonsiating of npwarda of a 
thousand books.*’ 

Amongst the many poets of the period was 
Cbiug Kwei ^ ||t a native of Teh-hsing, 
but he preferred the solitude of the hills to 
the companionship of the unlettered, so he 
aecluded himself in the Mo Keng (oare) in 
the Ting mountains 'J |J[j. He was atyled 
the metaphysician of White Book. 

A name familiar to every sinologue is that 
of Ma Twan-lin bom at Lo-piug 

in Jao-ehow and authw of Wen heien 
htng kao or Antiquarian 

Raaearchae, which as Bdmnaat aaya, is ** A 
'library in itadf, and lliatif the Chinsaalita- 


aimw poaaesaed no other work, the languags 
would be worth loaming for the asks of 
reading this alone. It ia not aoMy with 
China that it makes na acquainted, but with 
a great part of Asia in its moat important 
relation in evarything relative to leligiaB, 
kgialatkm, moral and pcditioal coonoinj, 
oommaroe, agrioultnie, natural history, his¬ 
tory, phyaioal geography and ethnography. 
We have only to ohooao the anbjeot that we 
wish to study, and translate what Ma Twan- 
lin hat said upon it. The facts are all stated 
and arranged, the aouroes indicated from 
which they were obtained, and the authori¬ 
ties cited and discussed. Here are in fact, 
so many ready-made dissertations whioh, 
translated into the European languages, 
would apaxo ua much enquiry and research, 
and make ua appear .very learned at small 
expense.*’* 

This remarkable work, which coat the 
author twenty years’ labor, is now very rare 
and expensive, as much as £100 being asked 
for the original unabridged edition, and 
from £10 to £30 for the abridged copies, 
which are likewise not easy to obtain. 

As a statesman Ch*en Eang-po ^ 
takes a prominent part in the afiWrs 
of the government during the administra¬ 
tion of the moat corrupt of ministers T'sin 
Ewei. Chen was a native of I-yang in 
Bwang-bsin-fu, and after taking high 
honors at the literary examinations, ultim¬ 
ately roae to be cabinet minister and waa 
created duke of Loo. He waa a man of 
high principles, so it is not surprising that 
he soon offended the all-poweiful hut un¬ 
scrupulous Ts^in Kwei, and then had to 
retire from office, remaining in ohacority for 
ten years. After the death of Kwei, he waa 
restored to office, and succeeded in saving 
the oonntry from absolute min, attributed 
to the notorious minister. 

Wang Ying-dben ^ ||| ]^,anottier 
statesman of the same period, waa a native ci 
Yfi-shan. His proper name was , but 
owing to hia gimt ability, the sovereign 

* C ki n em E^oeUery, VoL 1, page 145. 
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co nf wrrad on bim the prewnt mine. At tilie 
early age ef eighteen, he graduated aa IVm- 
MM el firet grade, and finaUj attafaid the 
dietiiiguiahed poditioB of preetdeot of ihe 
Board of OLtiI offlee. He wme a man el 
great leaoltition of diaraoter, jnet and np* 
light, and in qwaking ahowed immenae 
adf-aaKrtum, eten before the Emperor. 
He r e e emd the Yoiy appropriate epitaph of 
Wen-thig 

Among the eminent stateamen of that di^ 
1262-60, Haeay Fang-i* ^ » 

natiTe of I-yang, haa been held up as an 
example of loyalty to his eorermgn. Eariy 
in his career he happened to oflend the 
prime miniater Eea San-tao ^ ^ for 

which he waa banished. On the downfall 
of the Sung dynasty he waa reoommended 
for ofice by one of the Ynen Ministry who 
had heard of his abilities, and was oom- 
pelled to go north to hare audience of the 
great ocoqneror, KnUaL From that day, 
we are told be refused to eat, preferr i ng to 
starfe himself to death, rather than serre 
hia eonqaeror; hut notwithstanding this 
heroie resolution, he appears to haTe*reached 
Peking, though only to enquire about the 
Sung Empreae and the Duke of Ting, for he 
died immediately after of grief. Hit wife 
on learning of the death of her hnsband, 
fled with her two sons to the hills of Euei* 
k4-hsien, to conceal them, hut on being 
pursued by the Yuen troops, they strangled 
themselres. 

A name not unfreqnently met with in the 
history of the Sung, is that of Kiang-wun-li 
^ m ^ , hut what his merits were, we 
are not informed, AD we are tidd is that 
he eerred as minister of State to Tu Ttung 
1205 to 1275, and that be loot Ida life by 
drowning during the riege of Jao^chow-fn, 
by the Ynena. He waa honored with the 
poit^Qiiiinui rank of guaidiaa to the heix 
appaieot, with the aaorifleiai title of 
Wen Chnig ^ 

Hm awmbm of tin funlfy of TNOg do- 
■erro » M«f notba, m dio, all nae to Ugh 
pnrfetMia under the goimuMut Tnog 


diih'jao the elderwaa anatbe 

of Nan-fong and graduated as a 
in the reign of Ihiping hing kno (976 to 84) 
end attained the presidentBliip of the Board 
of Rerenuea Hia sons, I-ohan ^ ||^ and 
I-ohung, ^ both became Tsm-nriL 
The former’s son named Kung beeame 
eeeretary in the Inner Connoil, and hie 
writing baaed on the Lin King waa nnsur- 
passed at that period, Xing’s hrothar, 
Chao ^ rose to the distinguiahed position 
of Chanoellar of the Hanlin CoUege, He 
waa of an extremely philanthTopliio and 
oharitahle natoie; his writings were genial 
and of a highly moral tone. During hia 


life he served in eleven chows; his term 
of ofBce beiiig charaeteriaed by many re¬ 
markable foglalative acts. 

The name of li X*ou ^ a native of 
Nan-chdng, ia also given aa that of one of 
the noted men of the period, but beyond hia 
having attained the porition of lecturer to 
the E mp eror Eri-hing there ia nothing to 
record. Hia pupil wro te a ooUeotioa of 
essays, entitled Tid ehn tat tarn ^ 
nil' which the Emperor graciously 
aooe^d, and in token of appreciation 
thrir merit, rewarded the writer’s son 


Beng-lu, by giving him an i^pointment, 
^*The aeriee of topographical writinga 
In Chinese,” says Mr. Wylie, ”are probably 
unrivalled by any nation for extent and 
systematle eompiehensivencaB. One of the 
eariier of this olaas of topogriq>hioal works 
Is the T^ai ping kwam gu ohi ^ 

by Lo shih in 200 ho^ 

poblidted Uwat 816 to 964, uid” ghingn 
gMMnl . tot iii ti o U and dwaiptav, ,mw of 
the Empire. The sothor of tide moifc mo n 


Mthe of I-hnug. 

Anoiher irritir of Mh» bttm, Tan Shn 
A St* *** * netive at Un-kUag. Be 
^^leyad e greet teste for learning at • 
,017 eari/ age, and was laeoauneiided to the 
noUae of the Ba^anc Kang Tab, hgr ttio 
goToaur of SangaL HeaTantoalfyheaoaw 
Uateriogr^her at aooit. 

A meBuir of Wang An-ahih ^ 
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the most notoriouB xniniater of flie Song 
dynai^y baa already appeared in advaaoe 
of these notes. * It was oompDed from the 
Xang mu of Sse-ma TsHen, a initer so pre- 
jndioed against Wang, that it is only due to 
the. mnoh-ahused statesman to supplement 
the former rather harsh and nnfair notice 
by the lees biassed opinions of subseipieiit 
eritios. Wang An-shih, remarks another 
natiTe hiatorian, was a man possessed of 
great ^pialities, combined with amoet subtle, 
ready, qoiek and penetrating mind. En¬ 
dowed with natural eloquence, he well knew 
how to give a persuamve tone and an air 
of trutfafulneaa to whatever be had to say, 
which quite took one unawaree, and it was 
by fliese me ans that he managed to win over 
the Emperor EQien Tenng, who was induoed 
to approve all hia rules. Be had studied 
much, but without method, aud abandoning 
himself to his own genius, he stroek out a 
newlme for himself, refusing to tread in 
the same footsteps of his father or his anoee- 
tors. He eared little about what people 
said of him, but adhered pertinaoiomdy to 
his own ideas and would never retraoe his 
steps. It ia chiefly to thia opinionativeneas 
that we must attribute the hatred With 
which he was regarded by all the leading 
men of that day. The Cbineee do xiot ap* 
pear to hold two opniona about him; they 
are unanimous in branding him as an iu- 
famons minister; but if we oould hear the 
other side of the question, told by one of his 
adherents and suppmters, or from scoose leas 
bigoted authorities than Sse-ma Tsflen and 
Chu Hi, we should doubtless find aozne 
grains of gold to be gathered from his new 
code. Many of his enaetments poseeas the 
element of eoonomto principles, but all bis 
zefofniatary measures were eried down and 
unjustly administered. In oommenting 
upon Wang’s administratioii, Oiosier says: 

* * It Booms to me, that the Chinese historians 
speak with too mndi passion against the 
new kwB of Wei^ An-lhil^ and partfeidarly 


respeoting the proposed vernal grain ad¬ 
vances whidi were to be repaid with moder¬ 
ate interest in the autumn. This rule was 
most favorable to agpcultniistB and equally 
advantageous to the State whoae wealth is 
augmented; hut it doubtless proved odious 
to the uBurers who subsist on the Uood of 
the unfortunate, and moot probably it was 
the outcry raised by these bloodsuokers, 
that animated the nobles to approve his 
eoonomio {dans. I remark that these people 
decry the statesman without advancing any 
solid grounds against his innovations; they 
attack the man to destroy the work; which 
is in itsdf sufficient to mark the poverty of 
their aigumente against his plans. Aoooid:- 
ing to my views, Wang An-idiih was a great 
minister, whom the Ghineee, in their blind 
devotion to ancient usages, were incapable 
of understanding, and to whom, the justioe 
he merited has not been accorded. So fsr 
from blaming Shen Tsung for having con¬ 
fided in him and supported him against the 
wishes of the court (where countless sohemes 
were being plotted to get rid of him), I, on 
the contrary, maintain that he (Shen Tsung) 
merits all sorts of eulogiuma, and that this 
chapter of history does honor to his benevo¬ 
lence and understanding.” 

Such was the opinion of a Jesuit, who 
would naturally sympathise with au uusuo- 
oessful innovator. It would he a good thing 
for China if so powerful and resolute an 
advocate for change would make his ap¬ 
pearance at the present time. He would, of 
course, he oried down by the worshii^ers of 
the anoientB like our unfortunate hero of 
the Sung, but his chance of snooen would 
be better. 

A name which the people of Kjangrii are 
naturally proud of is that of the family of 
Ln. They were natives of King-ki, 

and the family oonsisted of three hrothera: 
La Cbiu-ling Chiu-yueu ^ 

and Gdu-ahao jj^ all of whom 
are c l a ss e d aaaong the degaat wiiiers of the 
Sui^. They were also hoaom frienda of the 
great dm Hi, who studied with them at the 


* W^’s Notes, sle., page 67. 
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aotbg^ «l Ngo-lm at iriiidi tiw iMvthen'Lii 
-van p«tnmi. 

Cbiii.]iag and CSon-jiunmn innpun- 
blB friends and ten^ oos anoQiar. Tbs 
thiid Vtothar «m as iadefaligaUa its ds ni, 
and it is Mud of him tliat bj day he dia> 
eoarsed and tnTslled, while by night he 
stodied an4 wrote. He styled hisssslf the 
ridgaxdsharof HonntSo. Odn-yuen’s style 
was Tsa-oheng hnthis pa|^ oaUed 

him Dr. Hnattg sAsn, and there ia a ooDeo- 
rion of his papers, edited by a pnpil, bearing 
the title of Hnmg $kam ehi ^jjj 
Lin Chang iUlS eethor of the Ani^ sAth 

sAavIrw c*. 

*7*^ was a native of U^*yu. ffis 
woric '* oonsista of dialogues and disoonrses 
on the main point of the Coufooian doctrine, 
in whidi he eombats the principles reoently 
broached by the innovator Wang An-shih.”* 

Hia brother Pan had the honor of 
flao-ma Kwang in the revision of 
the Han period of his well-known Asm, 
and he was author of a wwk entitled 
hmhrimgwa 

Another oppoDeat of Wang An-difli wm 
K ong Wen Ghung ^ ^ ^ alaoanatlTe 
of Han yu| whb gradnaUy rose to the ofOM^e 
of Seenitezy to the Board of Civil offioe, and 
to the Twak of Imperial ConnoUloro Hia 
oritioism on Wang’s new laws got him into 
di^graoe, and he was redooed to the rank of 
Second Inner Beoretaryo He left a ool- 
leotion of essays in fifty hooks. 

Hb brother Wn-Chnng ^ served 
as Yiee-president of the Board of Bites, but 
as ha joined a eabalistio league, he was 
deprived of his rank. He was author of 
disoonrses on the Book of Odes, and the 
Snn yfi, in some hundred odd books. 

Another brother, Ping Chung ^ ^ 
else a oabalist, was in like manner degraded. 
Ping Ohnng was agreat authority in matters 
of history, and was the author of the lAanp 
9 kih shik Ohemg ^ ,* and Hr. 

Wylie say^ of the JBs^ Luang Sin Lm 
mmmist a ndsoellansous reooid of 
* CkiMm SnfUw, VoL IL, page 29. 


historioal Inaidents and invesUgatieB, 
exhibiting a fair amount of researehi” it 
was originally named the Kmg skih te 
and ia BHBatinua 

quoted under t w title. 

JTiu Meng^hnn ^^ wasanative 
of lin-Kiang^ and rose to the rank of 
Prefect of Pin-ohow, and oleik of the Inner 
CounolL He ia zepreeeoted as being quite 
Indifferent about rank or titiei boi mi 
enthnsiastio seholar and aoDeetor of Us* 
torieal data. He wrote a work entitled 
the San ehaa pri pang km pirn 

4fi Treaties of tiie Three 

Dynastiesnn three hundred and fifty books. 

Liu Shu who was a nathe of 

Chow, (d>tained his doetoc’s degree before he 
had reached the age of twenty. fise^Wa 
Hwang hearing of his great aUlify requested 
hk asaistanee in the revisum of his grsat 
history, which was obtained. He was 
author of the Buppleoient to the Kim 
entitled the 7\ff^ KSen Wai Cki 

in ten books, which ^^begins with 
the time of Fuh He, and ends iriisre tiio 
Tung Kim begins.” The annals of the 
Ten States in forty-two 

books are also from his pen. 

We have already been intiodueed (Yol* 
H., p. 29) to Ow vang-haien 
as an opponent of Wang An-ahihT^ Sb was 
a native of Lu-ling-hsieA in Si-ngan, and 
after serving as minister was commanded 
to revise the history of the Tang dynasty; 
and in addition to tUa task, he eompfleda now 
history of the Five dynasties. Hia works 
have been highly praised by 8n Tung-po^ 
who oompaxes him, as a metaphy tioal writer 
to Han yu; as a writer on polify to Bn ehih ; 
and as a Ustorian to 8se-ma Kwang. 

Yang Pang-i 3^ ^ a native of 
Ki-sbin may be instanced as a loyal servant 
to the muoh troubled dynasty. Me was 
magistrate of li-Yang in Eiang su. When 
the Kin leader Wan-yen Tsong-pi entered 
Keen Kang, all were esUed to tender theis 
, sUtgianoe to the oonqusorori but Pang-i 
would not bend tim lome^ and though wound- 
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6d and oci?Qr6d with his own blood 
** I would Boonor be a slare of the honae of 
Chao than serve as a minister to an¬ 
other State! ” Tsnng-pi slew him, and out 
out Ida heart. He has been posthumously 
honoured with high rank, and a temple ereot- 
ed in oommemoration of his name. 

Hu Ghuen an author and states- 

man who served during the reign of Hsiae 
Tsung 1163 to 1174, as Vioe-president of 
the Board of Works, and a Chanoellor of the 
Holl of Ad minis tration, made lii# 
eelefarated by advoeating the decapitation of 
Wang Lud, Tsin-Hwei and Sun Chin, three 
corrupt ministers of the period, but he lost 
1^ office through this bold suggestion. He 
was adtiior of an exposition of the l-King^ 
Chiun^Mu^ Qhow^U and Zt-lTt. 

Among the many celebrated men from the 
department of Ei-an, may be placed Chow 
^ a writer of << official Re¬ 

pertories.^* TheP»i^-yiien.cA*^g|^ 
and TU^tang Tsa-^CM 

were 

works of this class; the former dwelling, at 
length, on duties of the members of the 
^ a nlln Oolite. Chow also occupied a pro- 
Bunent place under government, having 
been minister, guardian to the heir apparent, 
and honorary dnke of I 

Taog ICan-U ^ U also men- 

tioned among the eminent men of this 
district, being bom at Ei-Sbui, but beyond 
being a profound soholar, there is nothing to 
reeoxd about him. The author of Lu^Skih 
1^ ^ in forty-seven books, Lo Pi, 
was a native of Lu-ling. Commencing 

with an extravagantly mythological era, it 
reaches down to the dose of tiie His dynasty, 
about the end of the eighteenth century B'. 0., 
and is arranged somewhat after the plan 
of the dynaatio histories.** 

The three dxagona of the Son dan **-^ 
as the three distinguished aoholars of the 
name of Bun were then ealled—w^e natives 
of Lung Gh^iian. The brothers were named 
Bun Fdng-ohi ^ ^ F4ng-iiien 

^ ^ and Fmig-eh4n ^ j^. The fint 


nomad, we are told, became Yioe-pmndeiit 
of the Board of Civil office, but dft^ing 
the NSnister Han Td-dmw was degraded. 

A name eelebrated in this history of 
dynssty is that of General Wen Tisn-iiang 
TSC ^ native of K3-shni*hieni who, 

during the reign of Tn Ts^ung 1265 to 1275, 
fought gallantly against the Tuen, by whom 
he was oaptnred, through the treachery of 
one of his own men, and sent to the Ynen 
capital, where he was oonfined for three 
years. Enblai, finding that yfhi wonld 
not throw off his allegiance to the Bung, 
had him put to death.* 

Of Wang Yuen-wu n native 

of the same department as Wen Ti en-aiangi 
there is nothing noteworthy save that he 
offisred up a burnt offering of written pray- 
.ers, to accelerate the death of his friend 
in captivity. The name of Sun li-chieh 
JUL "1$ * native of Ning-tu-chow, is 
aim included amongst the noted of the 
Bung dynasty. Wang An-shih did not fail 
to mark his intelligence, and proposed to 
appoint him an administrator of his new 
laws, but Li-chidi iionioally replied that 
he must seek an abler man than himself, as 
men of his stamp were unwilling to assume 
such offices. 

The Hongols of the Yuen dynasty, 
although liberal in their patronage of litera¬ 
ture, * have not left to posterity any remark¬ 
able monument in the orthodox department.’ 
It is therefore not surprising that during 
this period there should be few names of 
eminent men to record, as natives of 
province. 

Although Eiangai cannot olaim to be the 
birthplace of the great philosopher and lead¬ 
ing commentator of the dassioa Chu Hi, it 
was his home for many years, and the field 
of those labors which have made his 
ao celebrated. It was while holding 
as governor of Nan-kang that he rebuilt 
the oolite in the Pai-lu-tuog or Yall^ of 

* For an acooimt of the eapkdto of this cole- 
heco, aea Chima Review, VoL HL, p. 
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tliA White Datr/’ pnrdiMiid ui aiadft 
mdgnmw te.at land lor tha tapport of tho 
ioholan, ootehliahad oodo of eoPogiate nibi» 
Midaaofteft ao he ooold mhixo Inaiirtirom 
pnUiB humoio, ho repoutd to iho cxdkg^ 
and diaooaned to iho okiidoiiti. Bj thood 
mania, naoy <rf teom iQM to emiiioQ 

Alimg iMBoir of the Hie of Oiu Hi la 
given in tiie CMiaaa HQwittory, to idiiah 
the laedn la lafatrad for an aooonnt of the 
life of thia greet man, and far e Hat of hia 
«oika» 

He waa han In the year 1130 during the 
9th moon of 4th year of Kao Taung, end 
Wna a natlte of Hui-ohOw (ly-ohow tee 
diotriot) in tee nrighbonring provinee of 
An-hnL It waa in A.D. 1901 during tee 
3rd moon, at the age of aaventy-one, that 
he b e name aiek, end after three dayef illneea 
aorpired ae atoieally aa the great Qreek 
philoaoi^er* While Hving, he enjoyed a 
high reputation aa a Btatoeman and philoao- 
pher, whieh he gained ohiefly through hia 
foroe of eharaoter.’’ Hia remaina are in¬ 
terred at Ta-Hn-kn, or the Great Foreet 
Yall^, a romantio apot on tea northern 
higfalanda of Folden in the diatriet of Kiea- 
yang. An acoount of a visit to his tomb 
will he found in the Ckmnt Haoordsr* 

A notiee of the great men of this dynasty 
would be inodmpleto without the name of 
Chow lien-hsi ^ ^ ^ whoee writings 
gave such impetus to the study of m e nt al 
phihNM^y. like hie oontemporaiy Chu Hi, 
ha was not a natiTe of thto prorinoe, but 
having made Ue name miowned while in 
Kiangsi ea an author end atoteemaii, he haa 
been inelnded in the Hat of oriahiat^ men 
of the Sung tynaaty« Aoeetding to the 
Kwang Mh hd Jk B ^ ^ ^ ^ 
served in tee three nortemw dspartmeats of 
Nahkaag, Cukiang^ and Han-ahtong, where 
he founded a OdUege which still heara hia 
aassa; and at Kan-ehow andHan-aa in tha 
aonih. Ohow lien-hai’a moat oalehtatsd 
worka are hia Treatiaa on the Great Bn- 

* CtefifM SspaUargf YoL 18, page 187. 


and the Ttmg sAn 
BB* Hia grare ia but a few ndlea fionL 
Kinlriaag. 

Aa a htotoriaD, we may mention Chieh 
Obi-aad of the Hktoriea 

of the Song, Sm and Kin dynaatiea. For 
hia lahora aa a writer he leoaired hif^ poe- 
thumous hanors, and the aaoriftrial title of 
We^-an Hia oeeaya were eonipi- 

euoue for theix dignity and t cra ane as, and 
hia poetry, for itoeleganoe, purity and finiah. 

Another pnlcmnd aeholar of the age waa 
Wu Ch^eng ^ B ^ Mtive of Taung-jen 
heian. He waa a man of auoh deep know¬ 
ledge, teat Ming Shen, ^ B ^ prieat of 
great repute, and auteor of w Commentary 
on tha Chemg wei ihih hm, 

UMd to Mj, that to OMiTem with Wii Cb^ang 
wu Hke Kmnding the dq^ «{ tha aaa, is 
faeti that hia knowledga waa awlathoaabla. 
T& Chi mm a poet, and natire of Tsong- 
jan, may aim be mentioiied as one of the 
worihiis of thia dynaaty. 

According to the CAo A^eap lu 
tee great poeta of tee age were Yix ^n, 
Tang B ^ ^ H need 

teaMfore only be added thatAiangai may 
claim to he the birth-plioe of Fan Heng, 
aa he waa a natiTe of Taing King* 
H. Korscs. 

Hole.—To do juslioe to the historical heroes 
and noted wxiteTs who were bon or mirtated in 
this pKOfhioe, would legBixe more leimue than la 
•I our command, as Cang-si anpeara to ham 
baan afaylarly iavoiired in tec nambcr of 
celcteaUd men she has glren to the emp^, or 
iHiomede their namee renowned ty aarrioea in 
thia part of China. Of aooh men aa dm Hi, 
Chow lien-hai, Ma Twan-Bn, and Wang An-ihih 
complete volnxM might ha written on aithar 
of thaw, hot in thia p^par tha briefast notice of 
theae teid other calehratcd namea must softec. 

Of laogiaphieal woika team ia no ladi, hut 
te^ are vety n najates satiieaHy oompiled accord¬ 
ing to ov Socacp^aiid most inoonrcniant worka 
of refeieaoe. Ua Aimala of IHaugsi devotes 
fifteen volomea to tea hiography of noted antboro 
and ateteamen of the pvovinaa, but aa that work 
contains no index it booomsa a moat weariaoma 
teak to wada throned all tha fotomsa in aaarch 
of the name darired. They are not even ar- 
maged ecoording to the dynasti^ hat ara 
ponBad togethar aocordfaig to the hirth-plaoe of 
tea mdifidnal, ao that to find'any partiealar 
aensa asm nmal fint ha aagiainted with tea 
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in whieli the asaXhar ma bom cv im 
ibo 0886 of 6 8 t 8 t 6 Biiyai in wlddi ho aomd. 

Tho nimeB of iho above mentioned luiioaB 
men of Kiang-si axe taken tram the Snciyidopm- 


dia, and amoged aoooiding 

to the djnaeties in whieh thej^fUmriehed. The 
work dgm not go further than me Yuan djnastj. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCHES FBOM THE DAWN 

OP HISTOEY. 


jpa^ 111. J 

has had to take Bervioe againet the foe. 


To thii period we must ?efear manj of the 
ballads of the Shi-king. The !bai-ki (IL 
1. 7) sings of the misexj to whieh the State 
was reduoed. 

Oatber the fem roots, 

Th^ are all we have to trast to. 

Oh i lor the end! 

• Onr harvests are without result; 

Seattered are our wives and families; 

On aooount of the Him->wa]i 
We have no place of rest. 

Oather the fem roots, 

While th^ are tender; 

Our hearts axe full of sonow, 

Our sad hearts horn within us f 
We are hungry and thirsty, 

We wai^ without ixitermission. 

Gut off our meesengers, our prayers rejeeted. 

Gather the fem roots. 

Hard though they be; 

Oh! for the end! 

Our harvest is burnt up; 

The king’s aflkirs are in oonfusioii. 

We have no time to zeet; 

Our hearts are very sad; 

We labour without xetunu 

The next ode (Chut S3u) identifies the 
Bimwaae ^ M with the Western Jung 
WB end deseribes a viotory apparently 
gtined by si^emaiutBl aid, while the 
writer of the book e x pr ess e s the fedings of 
the wife left at home while her husband 


The ballad Luk yuet (XL in. 3) reeouuts 
possihly this veiy expedition of the Hitn- 
wans referred to in the legend of Til. They 
oeoupied Dtiao and Wok, appazeutly in 
Shaati; oioaaed the Ging river and pLou- 
dered Haou, the oapita4 and Fang. The 
Taai-kz (II. in. 4) opens with an invocation 
to Fang^shok (Yanina). 

Few were our words, as we gathered the 
thistles 

In our fields over r un with hrambles, 

In our sexes zedueed to jon^e. 

May Fangntiiuk dese^ 

With his three ehanots 

And hit weU-tcied warriors! 

May he be our eaptain, 

In bis chariot with the ^eoUed steeds, 
The five speckled steeds fleet as bicdat 
Moeeate is the tnuA of his ear; 

Gleaming like fish soales the timpi^n^ 
Fmbroidared the reins and breast ! 

fled were our words as we gathered the 
ttustles, 

In our fi elds overrun with bvaaihlss; 

In our roinsd villages. 

May Fangwditik 

With his thxes ohinnotf, 

His bannets and pennants all waving I 
Hay he be our oaptaia I 
Tbe naves of his diaiiol wheels seonxed to 
gildsd yokes, 
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«i|^i b«llk all alanfiiig, 

Th* alothing aU in avder, 

Ika aaadaC kaaa pada aa of aa cmpaior. 

Haw abdt bia jawallad paa d a at a. 

Aa am^ tba nriit falooa, 

Soaifatg ia tba baavaaa, 

8bai|d>t dawa aa ita qaany; 

So Biay Ftaig*abak daaoaa d, 

With bia diaiiota thooaaad, 

Aii^ bia wall'trud vairioial 
Hay ba bo oar oaptaia I 

• • • * 

Swift an bia war ehaiMa; 

Swift aad fiary» 

iJlr* tba thaadar aad Eghtaing, 

Olorimia traly b Faag-ahak. 

he paniab the ffimwaaa; 

May ttia Mtas of fliag be deatnyed! 

Aad ban we aiay the oppaEtniiity of 
kokiag ba^ to miow the earioiu aarieeof 
tiith whiah the earlior bistoiy of the 
tribee ia ooaaeeted. la a former 
ritetoh* I have traeed bade the probable 
fiMfttlftn of the word ased aa the geoMie 
naate for the Torkieh tribee, ^ Dlk, to 
the Aghi Dahlika of the ItaaiaalegeBd, bat 
i ftiyttiT tal— of nearly idated tribee meat os 
ia other qnartera. In my aketoh of the 
It gMul of Wa-ahnn, I bave pointed out the 
oonaeetion between the Vedic etory Cam- 
ban aad the Cbineae Sam-miaon. The 
great labour of Sbnn waa to get the 8am- 
within the bonnda of reaaon; yet- 

azmaoonld not avail, aad it waekft for the 

paoroaeive powera of Tik (Vaoh) to effiaet 
irliat foree waa unequal to. Camban diopa 
out <d the oamnt of tzaditian in China 
almoet ae aomi ae it entered itj rad the 

qoaatiaa araeb remain aa open one aa to what 
tribea ooaatitatad the Camban of the Indira 
aad Hie Sam-miaoa of the Cbineae legend. 

.gfoia, Shna aad Tft an annonaded ly 
hoataollttibae; butl ia but Ihe phonetia 
ilngra iir1*~~ of the Banaorit Snvtra, the Soaia 

• ‘ The Wka and tha Sitthenent of Pin.* 


af to-day, aadin nrither ean is te be idea- 
ttted with the Tnikish tribee. Finelty I ie 
tte genariename given to the rade peoples 
lyiag «i«"g the Beateza and South uaatern. 
ftoatiera of the Sjow Statea, aad eomes to 
ba opposed to the Mia, a term men epeoi- 
floelty eppUed to flie native tribee who bor> 
AmA the Sonthern frontier from the extreme 
weet of SBeebnen to the preerat Kien g n e n . 
A portion at theee Mia tribee wen ef^~ 
wards absorbed ia the Stoto of Oiag 
kaowB aubeequently ee Tel, both terms ap- 
parently pointing to u older form of the 
word ae TTAOr or Kihtr, the *<Lake'’ 
eenntty. This oenatiy eeein to have bora 
dogunated by aa Aiyra tiibo bat distantly 
nbtedto the l^ewa, aad who eiei m ed to 
have beoB invested by Sng Chang wi& the 
laade of €Kag-nkln «•«. the Mia tribee dwell¬ 
ing about the Lake eenntty (Hi^eh end 
Hu-nra). The femily name of the priaaeo 
was^Mi.theUaatiBg at aheq^ ia 
meit£; and this triun in ooaneethm with 
the ouriono title given to tha prims miniatm of 

tha States ^ ^ Mokgaou (Sanaorit JfaA- 
hara) would aeem to point to a pastoral tribe 
of Aryan origin. The nksin body of the 
jMwplit of Teu were however in all probabi¬ 
lity Mlndezee; their language was, aa we 
have the independent teetimony of Mraoiua 
rad the Xee-cboen* to prove, nointeUigibto 
to the inhabitinte of the Djow Statee, aad 
it was only late, about 700 B.C., that thty 
wen permitted to ent« tho oonfod»aoy ea 
oquals. Tho tiaooa of thia condition of 
ggriit long remained. Manji waa in Ibno- 
Polo’s days the name eppliad to Sonthern 
China, rad oven at the proaent day Mandeaa 
is applied by tho Chinese living north of the 
Tangtue ae aterm, teore or leas oontemptu- 
ons, to those south of tho river. InTnnnra 
end Kwoidhow the Mandaseo etiU oxiet ee 
aspazato tribee, bearing little more than a 

imminal eUegiraoo to the Chineae anthoritiao, 
end in Baeohuen from tiie nei^ibonrhood of 

Chungking, west aad aortii-weit, the leooe 
• Mffl fi"* , (in. n. *•) i Gh'ea-Viin, VII. iv. 
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of tiie ianditope Uofik omlooldiig tlio 
men axe hon^-eombod with the eeees 
fuQuorlj made use of by them as dwelHog 
plaoea.* 

With the Udn and the I the otniggles of 
the settlers partook of a diflbrent bharactee 
from that whioh xnarked their oontest with 
the Turkish tribes. With the latte the 
war eame to be one of exteminatiim on 
either side, while with both M4a and I tt 
eaily assumed the chanuster ef a struggle 
for nere politioal asoendenoy. Henoe the 
result ol the oonteets with te M&n and I 
tribes was a ^adual admixture of blood, 
and a Uending of the eharacteiistios of the 
peo^es. The apparently highly organieed 
speech bnmght into ddna hy the north* 
western settlers lost and terminal 

tiona, and hy the oloae of the Djow dynesly 
had dwindled down to a speeeh of which the 
loeai dialect of Canton is now the nearest 
representaiiYe. As terminations and inflex* 
icNis slaughed ofl^ the accents or tonss whioh 
eodsted in the origiBil speech of the DJows, 
as th^ oexie^y existed in many other an* 
oient Aryan tongues, (Oreek and Sansoril 
for exazD|de), assnmed an importance they 
did not before pouess, and now form the 
charaoteistio peculiarity of modem Gbinese. 

In the myth of Tang-obeng, the foonder 
of the Shangs, a single aUnsion seems to 
oeenr to tiie Turkish hordes. ** The work of 
punishment began with Ebt When it went 
to the east the I of the west murmured; 
when it went to the aoufii file ncrthem Diks 
muxmured.*^t The myth howerer is almost 
a duplicate of the conquest of Tamsbang by 
Djow, aud is beyond the pale of history. 

The flight of Tan-ffl from Ban to Sldjow 
was osnsed, we are assured by Meneias,t by 
the eontinwed inroads of the Biks who forced 
the Djews to set ont on their long emigration 
to the foot of the Tien^shun; whence again 
fii^ were foroed by the same agents to more 

« A. Wyils In Trans. N.O.B. Boyri Aslatie 
Bocite, N.S. toL V. pp. 885, et fsg. 

f tuoo kiqm IV. ii. 8. 

t Hfenciiis, Book 8 zr. 1. 


still fnrfiisr east, and were poroipitatid on the 
preriously settled State of Tamsbang. Here 
th^ must hare had aome leisare to found 
the eoufedsraoy of the l^ows, and we And a 
few refereaees in the Book of Poetry to this 
condition of aAln. Thus (IT. II. 4) in 
the ballads of Jfl we And the Peiking singing 
the pndsee of LA and the Bjows genmlly— 

The lungs and Biks were restrained; 

Oing and SU* were curbed; 

So that none dared to withstand ns.’* 

No proper distinotion aeems to hare exist¬ 
ed in the minds of the early Chinese 
between Jung and Bik; the wards are 
constantly used together without the eopula; 
and as frequeutty, and without any mie, 
one is substitated for the ofiier. In. file 
OhHm t%iu the tem Jung is ussd more 
frequenfiy than Bik, but appaiaotly mie 
or less inteehangeably the tribee are spoken 
of as Biks, Jungs or Jung^ike. We riiaU 
see further on that the apparent dieere* 
pam^ wae caused by the 'fket that Jnng 
represented the name of the tribes as known 
to themselTis, while Bik was a tem ep* 
plied hy the Chinese and expresslTB of their 
hatred towards their relentless pursuers. 

liibft most of the tribes with whom the 
old Chinese oame in contact it was n eoes* 
sary that the origin of the Turkish hordes 
should be traeed up to the times of the 
fabulous heroes of te Sun land, and ac¬ 
cordingly ^ ^ 8hun*wei,* a scion of 
the house of the Greet Tti, is put forward 
as their ancestor. At the time that the 
last BOTereign of the house, Git, was de¬ 
feated by Pang Cheng at ]l 2 ng*tiaou he fled 
to the wilds of the ncrfii end took to a 
nomadio life, ffis desoendaxits were fha 

Hun-iquJt. Wna regara to toe zormer, 
nUah i. tit. gwutil tHU by irideh th. 
TaridA tribM ne mmtfaned ia th* 6U* 
«• ibril prabaUy be jtutifiei ia 

* 8o Iw to fh. «wt o( Oing (m. .bor?.) in th. 
motan Ang'pdi. ItepMaMiraniiol innN* 
bkb^r •UM to tho tribM ning iwit. 
t 8U-U. Ohoftg ua 
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identifying it with that rabeeqnently home 
hy the Komtnot an aeknowladged TarkUh 
noe, whom we find in the ninth eentory 
A.D. oeeupying the oonntry north and west 
of the Gavpian Sea, hut of whose inters 
mediate migratbns I haye not the partion- 
lara at my dispoeaL 

With regard to the latter title of Hnn^ 
djuk or Kwan-djuk, I find no authority for 
it other than Sse-ma T^en in the Shi-H 
(Ic.); it bears more reeemblanoe to the 
names tinder whieh the Hnna were known 
to antigaify, Chtmnoi, Omadtabh, Hnnk, 
Ao. Ihe name Him-wau, it is notioeable, 
does not ooeor In oonnexion with theae 
hordee after the time ol the Shi-king. 

The Ewidi-yfi (Chap. 1.) gives an aeoount 
of a diaastrons oonteat with these tribes said 
to have oeourzed during the reign of Eing 
Siuen, the predecessor of Yii the ** Dark,’* 
who aaoended the throne aoeording to the 
ehronologexs B.C. 827. Ite time is thna 
antecedent to the inroad in which Yii lost 
hia Ufa, and which I have given above aa 
marking the dawn of authentio history. 
Though fidmlous in . its details the story 
probably reoorda a real event. 

It was ]nug Siueu’a duty as head of the 
House of Djow to offisr the annual saorifioes 
in pmon, and himself to place his hand to 
the plough at the fesdvsl in ho^ur of the 
deities presiding over agrieultnre. He 
omitted the latter rite, much to the con- 
atemation of his ministers, who remonstrated 
with him bnt in vain. The vengeance of 
the gods, tiiongh driayed, came at last, and 
Tsin^mao, the ** Thonsand wives,” the place 
where he had committed hu great fault, 
hsoame with appropriate justice tiie place of 
hii puuiriunent. In his thirty-ninth year 
(B.O. 788) he was ntteriy defeated, his 
army out to pisoes, and he himself oompelled 
to toke refuge in the states to the south, 
Qing and fid, neither of whom wore mem¬ 
bers of the Djow oonfederation. The Ewoh 
Til calls the viotorious tribe the Jung of, the 
Oiang ^ sept 

Xha Yfi ia rilent about the legend 


at Eing Yfi and Bao-me, bnt nmnlions the 
sarth^pia^ (779 B.O.) and the omens dbawn. 
from its oeoarrenee. It also mentions the 
flight to the east, which it plaeea in the 
year 771 B.C. 

In the version adopted hy Sse-ma Trien 
the tribes who thns^rednsad Djow to the 
verge of extinotion were called hy a nama 
somewhat rimilar in sound to that adoplel 
by the Ewok Yfi, namely the ^^^Eiuen 
Jung or Dog-Jung; and we shi^ present ly 
see a third instanee of a similar opprohriona 
name being seleeted by the Ohiaeae aa.n 
fit epithet for their implaeiddo foes. 

However much or little oonfidenoe ws may 
feel disposed to place in tiie lew dotaOa 
hawked down to ns, it ia evident that la 
the eighth eentory before the (^biirilaa sm 
the Turkish tribes had suc ce e d ed in estab-* 
lishing a firm footing in the Tien-hia, and 
with the flight of the Eing and the removal 
of the eapital to Honan tiie empire cl the 
Djews may be said to have come to an e nd t 
Though nominally the heads of the eon- 
f^eraoy of the states the sueseedixig Djow 
soversignB sink down to the levd of mess 
poppets, worked fof their own purposes by 
sudi of the other rulers as happen for tha 
time to have snooeeded in gaining the pre* 
eminence. The inroads of the Jung on the 
territory of Djow henoaforth beeonie of 
aeeoudary importanee to their zslatioiia witii 
the feudal states. 

^The 6tate of Tain under its Duke fifiaag 
fat the first time appeared in history ia 
e onne et ioD with the recorfscy of the espital 
from the Tnrks after the death of Yfi. 
Henoaforth ws shall find the importance of 
that State increasing, till at last it absorbed 
all the others and gave a throne to the first 
Emperor of allCfiiina. 

To the aasiatanoe of fij^ang, the Pjowmon* 
arohy was indebted for its restoration under 
Ping, but ite xsstomtion was effimted at Ae 
ezpsnasof inuehof its old t e mtory . TIria 
took possession of the old patetmoiiy of Ei, 
and got Eing Ping to oonfiim it in its new 
acfioisitkm, as wdQl aa to min it to the 
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€t an aokoawled^d state In tie oonfedaraoy. 
Biaag’s saeoeesor Bake Wan still further 
extended tiie territory of Tein at the expense 
of the loyal house, annexing the remainder 
of the dd ^^nage of Djow lying east of 
Ki 

For Bomt sixty years the Jung tribes eon* 
fined themselyes to marauding expeditbnsi 
iritbout permanent effisets. Twice their 
iliroada extended to the neighbourhood of 
the present Hwai-ning-foo on the Tdlow 
Birer, In B.C. 705 the northern Jung 
entered Sumtung, but the State of Tsi re- 
oeivhig aasistanoe from Ching they were 
deifbated, and two of their idiiehi Tai Liang 
and Shaou liang made prieoneie. Buring 
this period they were in more or less friendly 
idations with the State of Lu, eomprisiiig 
the oentre of the present Shantung. 

About the year 663 B.C. an eaatmi por¬ 
tion of the tribe inhabiting apparently the 
Bumntainoua xegmn north and west of what 
ia now the prorinoe of Chihli, burst through 
the lower portkoL of that prorinoe, then 
known ae Yen, and attacked the State of 
Xn, in which is dtuated the present Tsi- 
nan-fbo. The were attacked and defeated 
by the lorcea of that State. Their defeat 
waa not so oomj^eie but that they were able 
within the next two years to pour down 
upon Kwang-ping-loo, and nearly exter- 
adnate the eamll State of Hing. Th^are 
in this instanee * called by the old name of 
IMks or Jung-ddo. Pursuing their adran* 
tagea th^ in 659 B.G. adranced into the 
extrema aoutii-weat cl Chihli, and attacked 
the State of Wei. The ruler had made 
Umaelf didiked by bis people, who refused 
to support him. The Biks in eonaequenee 
were aUe to defbat his foroes, and marched 
on the ea^tal, which they took, putting the 
inhabitants to the sword. Such of the peo¬ 
ple aa eould eaoape fled towaida the Ydlow 
Blver, where they were indebted to the ruLer 
of Sung, a state lying north of the liTer, for 
boats to cany them aozosa. Of the Inhabi** 

* Tso-ehaen, HI., zxxix.; IV., i. 


tanta of Wei itself but seven hundred end 
thirty eeeaped, and, indnding Ihe people of 
Oung and Tang, the number left alive did 
not exceed four thousand. As the hordes 
had at this time no settled plan th^ with¬ 
drew, aooording to eostom when nothing 
more was left to plunder, and Wei, with the 
aid of the neighbouring states, in men and 
material^, was reinstated. 

The State of Bsin for a time seemed 
detemiined to make a bold effort to exter¬ 
minate the invaders, and raised an army 
which was placed under the command of the 
heir apparent to exterminate the Kaou L6k 
^ ^ tribe, then settled in the mountain¬ 
ous ^strict between Shansi and Chihli, but 
the family dissensions which finally broke 
up Bsin were already beginning, and nothing 
was done. So great moreover waa the state 
of terror to which they had reduced the 
States that the Tao-chueu records (V. ui.) 
that having, 651 B.C., attacked the State 
of Bsin, and been defeated, the general in 
command of the foroes of that powerful state 
refused to follow up his victory. <^We 
have frightened them,” he said, <*let us not 
excite a union of their tribes.” 

In 657 B.G. King Siang succeeded to the 
throne of Djow, but the snocessimi was die- 
puted by his half brother Shukdai. The 
latter plotted with the Jung^iks ^ 
to displace the King; the Juiig of Yangkii, 
and Tsiuen-gaou and those settled about the 
I and Lok together attacked the capital, 
entered the royal city, and burned the east 
gate. They were in turn attacked by the 
forces of Tain and Bsin, who came to the 
relief of the Eing. Shukdai fled to Tsi, 
whose ruler patched up a peace between the 
Jung and tbe princes of Bjow and Bain. A 
difference having arisen between King Siang 
and the duke of Ching, now western Honan, 
regarding the latter’s conduct towards the 
small intermediate State of Wak the 
king allied himaelf against the advice of his 
miniatar with the Biks and attabked the 
duke. To cement the alliance he married 
the daughter of the Bik genend. After a 
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ym oa Macmnt of ui intrigne botmon htf 
and Shnkdii ho dioomd hoTi whetoq^mthe 
Diko attaokod hiiii, UUod the Tioooiint of 
Tain ezpellod him from Djow and oot 
up Shukiai aa kiiig. Siaag fled to Ching 
and iraa aarignad a xondenoe in Fan. The 
■nooeoding yoar, haying applied for aid to 
Doiii, Wan dnko of that State came to hia 
a i a i ata n o^ kiUed Shnktai and restored him 
to hia UngdanL 

In reward for thia eerrloe Slang preaented 
doke Wan witt a aeapfcve, bow aid arrows, 
and made him an oStoer of the State. Aa 
a more knbatantial roeompenae the eountry 
lying within the yaUow xiyer waa made over 
to Dain. 

The tribea hero named the Dik ^ or 
** leathered” Jung would leem to haye eata- 
blidied themadyes in the SUshan or range 
of billa ^yiding Shansi and Peohihli. Their 
oonneetion with the main body of the Junga 
is not yety dear, and it ia quite possible 
that they may haye been more or less eon- 
founded with the Tnnghn, a race of diflbient 
origin, but in geographioal proximity. In 
626 fi.C. th^ again poured down into Shan* 
tong, and Daln went to the rescue and 
defeated th em , taking their leader priaoner. 
Ih^ aeem to haye been auhdiyided into Bed 
and White dans which acted more or leaa 
independently of one another. The tide 
Dik ipi, though identieal in sound with the 
older generio name of the tribes, is ap¬ 
parently not to be confounded with it. In 
the same looaHty we meet with the Sowmana 
apparently an allied tribe, or more 
probably merdy a mgt of the same olan, 
who pourod down upon Shantung 615 B.C. 
On tluB oeeasion th^ were defeated by the 
loroea of Tsi. The Tso-chuen (YI. xn.) 
adds a enrioua story of giants, showing that 
even so late Chinese history has not quite 
emerged from mytiuoal assodattonB. In the 


battle tbaro waa killed a giant named Klson- 
jfl. He oame of a family of giants. We 
are tdd of one in the time of Wfl of Sung 
mr. 750 B.C. iHio was oaptured in an attabk 
of the Sowman on that State. In 593 B.C. 
we are told of a younger brother of Caon-jd, 
Fan-jd by name, being captured. In 695 
another giant Ydng-jd had l^een taken, and 
at a subsequent date the people of Weieap- 
tnred another. After these oaptues the 
Sowmans, we an told, Became exdnet 

The eastern tnbes seem from this dwie to 
haye oommenoed to turn their anas against 
one another, and no longer to haye remained 
a menaoe to the more oiyilised States. The 
White Diks sought the alliance of Dain 
against t he i r red-coated neighbours; and we 
find (592 B.C.) that State routing in sooees- 
theSap 

and the Ook-shin^^ tribes, and 
annexing all the territory oooupied by the 
Bed Dike. The White Diks for a time, 
with the resflesBiieBs peculiar to sayagea, 
sided with Tain against Dsin, but being 
pun i shed by the latter, seems lor the futaxe 
to haye gradually settled down, and dropt 
out of the current of history. 

The western branoh seems howeyer to 
haye been growing in importanoe, and 
me n a cin g to a greater or less degree the 
peace, if not the existence of the States. 
Our last mention of them was, when inyited 
by Shukdai, they entered the royal city of 
Djow, from which they were, howeyer, 
subsequently driyen by the two Statea Taixi 
and Dsin. 

[Note.—^The Manuscript of thia artiela 
being almost illegible and the orthography 
adopted by the author yery peculiar, the 
author is himself rosponsible for all typo¬ 
graphical imperfections in the aboye.—^Bn. 
China itoneio.] 
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COINS 01* THE “TA-TS'INO” DYNASTY. 


Ab u Appendix to Wyli^B ‘‘Cobs of the 
Ta Ti^kg Dynae^* I mow propoee to notioe 
those ooixis whidi hays been dieooyered, as 
also thoee iaaiied aiiiee the publication of hia 
eaaaj in the ** Shanghai Litezarj and Sdan* 
tifla Sooiety’B Magasine.” At the came 
tSnie I irQl draw aitentkm ( 1 ^ their number 
^ 7 ) to the moat rare ooina which are 
mentioned in that paper. In the aooom* 
panjtng fllustrationB of omne not mentioned 
in Wylie's p^>er 1 will only shew the re- 
yeraae, a repetition of obreraee being, I oon- 
rider, qnite unnecessary. Strange freaks are 
often indulged in the cmners, such as add¬ 
ing dots, eresoents, Tarloixs odd eharaotersi 
a donbld set of oharaoters, or of mitirlff g t]ie 
obmte and lererse alike, or piniwng the 
eharaoters on the rererse at right cngl^ or 
npride down to those obreiee; examples of 
many of the freaks I gire in these illustra- 
tions. At preeent I do not go any farther 
than the ooina of ''Tao Kwang,” as those 
wluoli follow, and more espeoially thoae of 
M Hien Fong,” an so nnmerons that they lu 
themselyeB would make up a bulky eeoond 
part 

Hoa. 8 and 4 (Wylia) “T'een Ta'nng" and 
/'Tsbng Tdh” are both eagerly enquired 
after by all the eoUeotors of the preeent day, 
hut n ei ther of these coins hate been met 
with for years past 

Of the “Shun Chi'' lot Tfos. 9 , 11 , 20,24, 
88 , 84, 56 and 69 are tsry rare, and an 
anxiously sought after by nearly all the 
Bumismatiita at preaent reaidsiit in China. 

Thoae not menti o ned in Wylie's and which 
I hats assn an as follow, tk:—No. 1 to 6 . 



6 6 



In the “Ekng Hf” bt Nos. 68 , 90, 91 
and 96 an tiie OoUeetora' desiderata. 

Of thoae not mentkmed in Wylie’s, I gits 
fourteen examples, tisNos. 7 to 20. 
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In thn **Ymg Ghing” lot Non, lOS -tod 
103 ftze xmwHj Him moit difiodi to find, 
but M a role all tte otben aro aa«3j fovnd. 
Noa. 21 to 24 am all I lUiTe met with 
whioh were atoangera to Wylie’a list* 



28 24 



In tiie ^ K^ien Lung” lot Koa. 132-8-4-3 
and 6 are aomewhat diffienlt to find. 01 
thoae not mentioned in Wylie’alaliewtwen- 
ty-aeTen, me: Nos. 25 to 51. lalaoahewthe 
obreraea and rer er aea ol two ooina with the 
She fiiang ** inacnptum on ihm and whioh 
waa to haee bean the tifla of the reign which 
nltfanately became known as the *^K4en 
Long’’ period; they are Noa. 52 and 58. 



27 28 
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Of the *^Teo Kweog’’ lot all exe eaiDj 
ibniid* Of thoaenot manttoned in Wylie’a 
there axe a good number, ol irhieh 1 give 
twenty-four, Tie. Nos. 70 to 93. I also glee 
four, yia. Noa. 91 to 97, whieh are also of 
the ** Too Kwang ** period but whose eom- 
position is zinc. About thi» period oMh 
began to deteriorate in abe and quality of 
material to an extraordinary extent, 
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THE CEITICAL DISQUISITIONS OP WANG 

CH‘UNG. 

fConUnuddJ^impage 91.> 


OHAPTBSIX. 

Confucius said (AnaL p. 83) ** The Fong 
bird doaa not oome; the river sends forth no 
nap; it is all over with xne.^’ The Master 
grieved that he eonld not exercise imperial 
authority, bad he this power he could give 
tranquillity to the empire. Universal tran¬ 
quillity is signified by the Fung bird eomingi 
and the river sending forth a map. Now as 
he did not obtain the imperial authority^ 
there eame no fulfilling of a good omen. 
His oompaaBionate hsart afflicted itself and 
be exclaimed *^It is all over with me.** 
My enquiry is tUa: what certain proof is 
there that the Fung bird and the river map 
ociginaUy existed? In the earliest tunes 
the bird and map had not oome. Take, for 
inatanoe^ tiniea of great tranquillity. The 
Bmperora under whom great tranquillity 
ptevailad oortainly did not constantly reoo^ 
nice the Fung bird and river map. Fi^ve 
Bmpewcm and three Kinga all had great 


tranquillity, but if we examine the fulfill* 
ment of omens in their onseij thty did not 
all have the Fung Wong as a sure and 
certain dgn. At the time of great tran¬ 
quillity the Fung Wong* omen is not eertain 
of fulfillment. Gonfuoius was a sage, who 
used the idea of an uneertainty to afflict 
bimaelf, which is altogether improper* It' 
may be said Confoems did not grieve him- 
self because he oould not obtain imperial 
power, be grieved that the time lacked a 
ruler of excellenoe on which aoeount nouo 
called him to offloe. The Fung bird and 
river map are the omena of an ex oeU e n fr 
Emperor ; omens and fnlfillment oame not^ 
there was no excellent en^eror; there being 
no excellent emperor he oould not be oilled 

^ JHl ^ ^ 

Ienuilew a UbakmM Uvd, ol wcBdcona fom and 
mystib nalnre. It sat in the ooart of Wangll 
anS oame to the nmsio of the great Shun. Imp- 
to be the pbcenix: Majera’ Hsnd-book, p. 
Analeels, p. 81; Oh. diaMiQB, .YbL OL 
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tooffioe* Nowm bnBgiog abrat the fnl- 
fillmitof enneps hoween that beeftetedP 
eaUiiig a worthy to ofloe, and laying 
eoamianda on a man of talenUi to mlo 
fimly and administer gofomsient anoeeai 
fully. These being done the fnldUnient of 
the omens will be attained. The fulfill. 
Bent of the omens being attained there 
wonld be no necessity for Gonfnofaia. That 
which Canfodns longed for was really the 
bianohes. * He did not oonsider the looti 
bnt longed for the braaehes. He did 
nothing towards mHng the state bnt sailed 
for the strange omens. If the goremnient 
be not thoroughly eflbothre then these will 
net some. Let them eome and prove eAoa- 
ekms, yet there have been excellent emperors 
without them. The Emperor Han Want is 
odobrated as an excellent sovereign. If we 
examine the anthentio history of his Hmo 
we find nothing abont the Fong bird or the 
river map; supponng Confudna to have 
lived in Han Wan’c time, he would stiU 
have Hud, It is ell over with nie I ” 

CHAPTEB X. 

(Anal. p. 86). The Haster was wishing to 
go and live among the nine wild tribes of 
the eMt. Borne one said, ** Thej are rude. 
How can yon do such a thing F” The Mas¬ 
ter said, ** If a snperior man dwelt among 
them what rudeneaa wonld there be F 

Oonfneins was annoyed that his doctrines 
did not obtain general aeoeptanoe in China; 
feding intensely disgusted at not obtaining 
that which he des b ed, he wished to go and 
live among the nine wild tribes. Borne one 
enquiring into this said, ** The wild tribes 

^ Assording to the old Comrnentators * the 
mol* ngmiiMi ihe pefsons, tbs beset, the 
thosghts, ae.; *the branebee* are the fsmQy, 
tbs kagdom, snd the Empire. Note to Ta Hm 
*T be root* snd *tlis things* sie the 
same. Uis, says Hr. Lsgge, stems to be tbs 
.sosieet intaipfeUtion as sgshiBt Choo fie. It 
egress with Wang's miisrin also. 

t DM B.G.1(7, odAntedinUMoc, 

as a prudent snd harnaiie Bovsraign whose 
fsgitfd for the people led hiin to eaectise the 
stoetesl economy. Msjen' Maimal, p. 8d4-86g. 


of the Bast and North ait veiy rude, they 
have no dviHied euetoma, how een yon do 
such a thingConhudiu replied, **lf a 
soperior man dwelt among them what rude¬ 
ness would there be F^’ That is to say, If 
one dwell amongst them exemptifying the 
dqotnnes ol the superior man, and instrue- 
ting them in the same, how oonld they re- 
mein rude Now I ask saying, what first 
led Confadna to desire to live among the- 
nine wild tribeaF Beeanee at fi»t his 
doctrine did not find gmieral aooqptanos 
throughoiit China, ho therelcffe longed to ge 
to the berbaiiens. But if it did not find 
eeeeptaiiee in China how was it Ukefy to do 
so anutogst the wild tribes on the Bast and 
NorthF These wild tribes of the East and 
North have their piinosa, and ara not liko 
[equal to] the Btatea of our great land which 
are without them.’* (AnaL p> BO) * that ia 
to say Ihe wild tiibm are very diflhmh to 
manege, the multitodes of onr great land 
ere easy.” If the doctrine did not find 
a eee pta nee amongst the eadly managed, how 
could it do eo amongst the diffieuh F 

Moreover, Cosfneius says, **lf a snperior 
men dwelt among them what rudeness 
would there be ? ” Is Una to be underatood 
as saying, ** Cnltivating in oneself the doe- 
trine ol the siq^erior man Uiey will put up 
wiUi your preecnoe,” or aa saying, ** use the 
doctrine of the anperior to inafcr ^iH 
themF” If yon oultivate in youiaalf the 
doctrine of the superior man and if men 
tolerate you on that aooount, then 
will do; what neoeasity is there lor going to 
tbs barbarians of tbs Best and North F If 
you use the doctrine of the enperior to 
instonet them, how are these wild tribes to 
betaughtF 

Tut (the(]ziat)sntsMdiheStateot La 

• Wang fsIlowB here the sadsnl 

tors. ** Tim rods tribes with their priiiMs are 
ati^i^^squd toChiimirithim 

t That qtohd voyager BIr J. MmUtiviOs, AJ>. 

IBSt, has a reference to sseh poopis, Cep. XVH. 
Bd. HsUhrsU, 1889. They lifnd in ths'^* Ye of 
Lemery" (which eppMus to be near dand, ond 
ware esanibsls to boot. ^ 
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(1^ t.e. ot flia maioflitd; oncBtefavlia 
Indaride UtdoAas,ott quitti^ft he la- 
samad thm. He did not make knewii the 
laws of dveai te the Sastem aod Horthem 
baiharieaa* If TQ eould not teach the nae 
el dothea to the people of La« hew oonUL 
Oonfiioraa make the nine wQd tribea into 
fupeito men? Pethape Oonfnnna did not 
feally wUh to Journey thither* but being 
grieyed that big dootiine did not meet with 
aooeptance, he aaid thk in a moment of 
excitement. When eome one enciaired Into 
thia* ConfnciiiB knew that they were mde* 
neverthdaea atill aaid how could they oon* 
tinue mdeP Wiahing to have it hia own 
way, he oppoaed the enquirer’s expoetula- 
tione. NotbemgxeaUy dtairouaof goinghe 
aaid this in bis excitement, but it ie indeed 
aprenurleatioal What the superior man 
Teqnirea is Jnet that in his words there may 
be nothing inoorreot.” (AnaL p. 128). 

As to hia knowing them to be rode yat 
wiahing to haTS his own way, this is like 
Tose-loo in the ease of Tase-kaon replying 
to Oonfncuia. ^^Taae-loo got Tixe*kaoa 
appointed gorernbr of Pe.** The Master said, 

Yon are injuring a man’s son.” Tsse-loo 
aaid, **Tliere are the altars of the q^te of 
the land and grain, there are (there) common, 
people and oIBcen. Why most one read 
books before he can be eonsidered learned?” 
The Master said,'**It is on this aeoount that 
I bate yon glib-toogned people.” (Anal. p. 
110 . 

Tsse-loo knew this was not right, but 
answered inoorreotly to hare his own way. 
Oanfudna disliked this and oompazed him 
to glib-tongued people. Confuoxua likewise 
knew that he was wrong answering ineor- 
reaily that enquirer. Goofneina and Taae- 
loo boCh Wife c^-tongned peopU# 

oaxpTim XI. 

CoBfaoiua aaid (AnaL p. 107) Tase does 
]iot(J|^^) aequieBoe* in the i^point- 

• Dr. Lag^s nele: Shan * to leeaifi* hares 


1«9 

mentqfJKMman and hia goods are inewaaed 
by him. Yet hie JndgmenU are often 
eoaect” What is the meaning of not 
aequieBebg in the appointnient qf Seaomi f 
Thia passage means, to aequiaaoo in the ^ 
pointment of Wealth by Heaven certainly 
is to exeroim discretion in one’s a eh em e e, so 
that one’s judgments in general soit the 
time. Now do a men’a wealth and hxmom 
depend npon the decree of Heaven er upon 
hit own diaoretion ? If they depend iq^ 
the dame of Heaven, although aooght by 
means of the wisest arikeaiea, Giay are un¬ 
attainable; but if they depend upon man 
himself, what did Confaclua mean when ho 
aaid (AnaL p. 117) **I)eath and life have 
their determined appeintment; riahea and 
haaonxa depend npon Heaven”? Mow if 
he says that riehea do not depend upon 
zeoeiviDg tha iqppointmanti but there most 
be wise eohemea need to obtain them, 
honours Ixkowiae do not depend i^n reeeiv- 
ing the appointmeot, bat all onePs energiea 
must be need to seA Aem. If Giere is no 
one in tho world who obtains honoma with¬ 
out aeqnieeeing In the appointment of 
honours, there is oertainly likewiae no ona 
who obtains wealth without aoquieacing in 
the appointaaent of wealth. Formerly Con¬ 
fucius himself did not obtain riehea and 
bonoura. He went from one pleee to an¬ 
other in zesponse to invitatuma (aeeam- 
paniod p ro a ori te) inciting the feudal 
princes (to do good), his wiadom haingus- 
hausted, and hia plana proving futile he 
fetnmed home and arranged the Canon of the 
Shi-king* and Shoo-kiug; hia expodatkne 
having coma to noughti in despair he aaid 
** it is all over with ma.” (AnaL p. 88 .) Ha 
recogiiised that fliete waa lor Um no Heaven¬ 
ly appointment of hanoars, and no halp nor 
advantage in going from one pliaa to anofhmr. 

Confoafaxe knowing that he hlmodt had 
act reoeived HMven’a appointment of hon- 
onrs, went from plaee to place aeddng thmn 

* Analeot, p. 88. Oenforios r et ai ned from 
Wri to^ j jQo m Idr dflh Tear and died ft jeam 
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without miooess; bat he sdd ^^Taze doea 
not aoqoieaoe in HeaTon’g appcwtmentB of 
Wealth, 80 nsee wise plans and obtains 
wealth.” Thus his wor^ and actions con- 
tradiot each other. I do not understand his 
reason. It may be said that he wished to 
reprore Tsre Hang’s shortoomings. Tsze 
Enng did not love goodness in principle or 
notion, but he did love making money, 
therefore Gonfuoius reproved bis faults seek¬ 
ing to make him entirely submissive and so 
to reform his manners and habits. But to 
reprove saooessfnlly Tsze Hung’s faults he 
ought to have said ^‘Tsze does not love 
goodness in principle or action but making 
money.” What necessity was there for 
oring the phrase '^does not ac^esoe in 
heaven’s appointment.” Compared with his 
previous statement that Wealth and bon- 
onrs depend upon Heaven ” they are both 
oontrsdietory and mutually destructive.* 

CBAXTSB XU. 

(AnaL p. 103). When Ten Yuen died, 
the Haster said, Alms I Heaven is destroy¬ 
ing me! ” This means that Heaven helps a 
risixig man but takes away its protection 
from one who is going down bill.” Con¬ 
fucius had (Yen Yuen) Hwny to help him 
widths thereby to advance himself, Yen 
Ynen was eut off prematurely therefore said 
he ^^Heaven Is destroying me;” enquiring 
into this, I say, owing to Yen Yuen’s death 
Oopfudus did not obtain imperial authority, 
did Heaven snatch it away or ihaU toe say 

onfortanately his appointed time was 
short” (p. 103) and so he died? If the 
latter, dien he could not but die, even had 
Gonfueins attained the Imperial authority 
Yen Yuen wonld not have lived. 

A ooHeague is Hke a staff which asrists a 
si^ man; when one is siok a staff is needed 

* If we STS St liberty here to depart from the 
Commentators sod translate by did 

not Tiesivs” instead of ihrongb- 

out ehspier tiie would be much 

dearer, as the r ea d er will petedre 4^ aubsti- 
toting ^fiuips' for *ac 9 Wi#sM’ whsrefer it 


for walking. If we out the staff and mike 
it short, oould we say Heaven lenders tiio 
sick man unable to walk F If he is able to 
rise and walk, eaa the short staff be made 
long again? The appointed time being 
short in Yen Yuen’s case is Just like the 
measure of the staff bring short. Perhaps 
ConfuoiuB said.^* Heaven is destroying me! ” 
because Yen Yuen was a worthy. If we 
consider those worthies who are in the 
world, they do not certainly serve the State, 
and worthies who do not oertainly serve 
the State are Just like Sages who do not 
certainly receive Heaven’s apprintment (to 
be rulers). There are Emperors who are 
not Sages and there are Ministers who are 
not worthies. How is this ? A prosperous 
destiny pertains to the person, as to talents 
it is another thing. Bearing diis in mind 
let ns proceed. Had Yen Yuen lived there 
was no certainty that he would have been a 
Minister, his death biooght no oertainty of 
destruction. When Confucius said Hea¬ 
ven is destroying xne” what tangible proof 
was there that it would be eo ? 

Moreover what was the original idea of 
Heaven in not granting Imperial power to 
Confucius? Was it so that when he ori¬ 
ginally received his constitution. Heaven 
did not give him imperial authority, or did 
it first grant it and afterwards repent of 
so doing ? If Heaven did not drigtnslly 
grant him imperial authority, how could 
the death of Yen Yuen destroy him ? If it 
did grant such power and then afterwards 
lepeut of so doing, then this imperial power 
is not absolutely decreed of any one but 
properly depends upon Heaven. Again, 
what was there to be seen origizudly of good 
in Confudns to oooasion the deozee for him 
of imperial power? And what was there 
afterwards to be heard of evil in oa 
account of which Heaven repeated and 
reversed that deeree ? 

The Counsels of the Spirit of Heaven 
are mialwtding and not abnlate. 

Waag*s longnagi does not iodloste 
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oHiLpnExni. 

CfanfoiAu* arrifisg At Wei, tad 
al of kb dUL Undiord hApptoing juet then, 
he entered the honee and bewailed him; 
then eomiiig ont, required Tne-knng to 
looaen one of hia team (of three boraea) and 
oomiribatet it (to help towards the funeral 
esipenees). Taae-lnuig said, ** At the fnneral 
of a disoipb yon did not haye a boras loosen¬ 
ed, b it not making too maoh of it to loosen 
one of your team for your old landlord 
OonfuoiuB replied, I have Just now entered 
and bewailed bim and it happened that in 
my bmenling 1 wept much; I detest that 
bmenting and weeping which results in 
nothing. Do, my boy, as I said !” Con¬ 
fucius looeened one of hb team and con¬ 
tributed it towards the fnneral expenses 
of his old landlord because be detested a 
want of harmony between one’s feelinflcs and 
external oeremonieB. Bring the feelings in- 


bb opinion as to the plnrtlUy or the rererae of 
the Spirit of Hearen, ef. * Bnquirer*s* tnrasbtioii 
iol the Ohow Bitual, p. 15; *‘Tfae Oelestiil Gods;” 
Dr. Chrimers’s Qnestioii of Terms exampb 466 
jErom eomzaentary on Shi King Pt D Book lY 
Ode Vll; Ti b the SfHrit of Heaven p. 61; 
Exam^ 887; also p. 81 exampb 861; and 
JCedbiirst*f True meaning of Shm 6 eo. p. 10. 
‘The Spiritaof Heaven’ andThecd. of Ohmeae 
p. 169 oommaitBry on Chow Bftaal. 

** This if to be bond b the Lai 

ei§±#- 

t ^1^ the ooe n me n tary explains means oontri- 
money or valnaUes; if a home b pieaent- 


ed b mod, but the bnner U used here be- 

eanae Confuflins preeeuted the horse instead of 
money. The ombsion of the gift would hare 
t>ist aUhougb he wept ha had no 
for the dec e a s ed. 

§ A SB 5 e^ Hi «•?•*)» 

zSTte’tJtttSiftf ft 

»ii#75Bays;jpa 

tSifc/h-Ftf 2:- n.*!."*** 

fosaage as given W Wing Ch’ang. Ji diffn 
dighfl, flmn ^ 


to harmony and soedebrato the,Rites. The 
feelings being arouaed one b moved to aeta 
vS graoe; the fedinga'and earemonba mutu¬ 
ally oorraspo n ding, tib superior man carries 
thsment. 

When Ten Tnen died (AnaL *p. 106) the 
Master bewailed him ezoeedhigly, and the 
dboiplia who were withhimsaid, **Btp^joiar 
grief b exoesstve F’ Said he, If I am not 
to mourn bitterly for this man, lor whom 
dtonldlmonm?’* 

Now to monm bitterly, is lamenting with 
tears earned to the extreme. He bewailed 
Yen Ynen with bitter monming, in a way 
different from any other disciple; it was a 
ease of bitter lamentation. The deceased 
had a ooffin but no skdl, Yen Loo beggdd 
hb carrbge of Oonfnoins to provide with it 
a shell, bnt he would not grant it beeanae 
being a great oAeial it would not have been 
prope r for him to go on foot (See AuaL p« 
103). Bnt in the oaae of the dd bndlord, 
he loosed one of hb team and oontributad 
it towards the fnneral expenses, dstaating 
bmentation which resulted in nothing. He 
bewailed Yen Tnen with bitter monming, 
but when asked for hb oarriage he re- 
fnsed it. Thb was bitter monming with 
nothing eomoponding thereto. Are then 
weeping mnch and monming Utterly, dif¬ 
ferent things? Or does it make all the 
difference whether a carriage or a horse (be 
given vap) ? In the former oaae the outer 
oeremonias and inner feelings ware in mutu¬ 
al accord, in the latter oaae his outer aetiona 
did not ooneapond to his kindly sentimentB. 
The ideas of Confaoiua about oeremoniaa are 
unintelligible. He said, (AnaL 103) Thera 
was Le when he died he had a ooffin bnt 
no outer shell, 1 would not walk on foot 
(put down my carrbge) so as to provide a 
shdl for him.” Hb fadings of affcotton 
must have been deeper in Le’s case than in 
Yen Yuen’s. When Le died he had no 
outer shdl beoanse the oustoms of great of- 
flcers made it improper for him to go on loot. 

^ Coafooias’f son. 
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Le was his son. Yen Taaii was a stesager; 
i£ whsQ bis son died ha woaU aol obaKi9 
the Bites, how eonld he do so fbr a stranger P 
It may he said that possihly this was an 
szample of geomne kindly feeling on the 
part of ConfnoiiiB. 

Than there was, in the ease of his did 
landlord, a oorrespondenee between his sots 
and feelings, and a want of suoh eorrespon*- 
dance in the ease of his son. Was this besause 
he was formerly an inferior, and afterwards 
ahighoffieislP If he formerly held an in* 
fsrior offioe, an inferior offidal • had two 
hones, if he were a superior officer, these had 
three horses. It not being right for a 
superior official to put down his carriage 
and walk on foot, why did he not do without 
two of his horses, seUing them to prooure 
a shell, and do with only one in his carriage P 
When as an inferior official he drore two 
hoxaes, he gaye up one in order to contribute 
towards the funeral of bis old landlord; now 
why did be not likewise giro up two of bis 
hcTsea so as to act in aooordanoe with his 
kindly feriings; witii one horse to driye fb#re 
was no neoessity to go on foot. Had be not 
loosened a horse to oontribute toward the 
funeral of his old landlord, there would 
hsye been no breaking of rules, bat to use a 
eoffio with no outer sbrfl in burying his 
own son, was destmottve to propriety and 
moot injurious to established custom. He 
attached great importance to the kind feel* 
iug wbiob led him to oontribute to the funer¬ 
al expenses of the old landlord, but r^ardcd 
it as a matter of small moment to destroy 
th€f propriety of his son’s burial. This is to 
carry out the rites for a stranger and to 
relax the ohservsnoe of rules in the ease of 
on^s son. Seeing riiat Gonfumus would not 
sell his carriage to obtain an outer shdl tor 
Le, bow wQl be escape being thought of os 
coveting official rank, loving to take offioe 
and dreading to be without a osiiriageP As 
he himself said (AnaL p. Idl) << The superior 
msn will saorides life to preserve virtue 
complete” (or benevolsnoe or humanity {H). 
Whsce would have been the difficulty in 


deeliniiig office in order to pr e s e rv e pro* 
prietyP 

OBaPTBB zxv. 

(Anal. p. 118) Tsse-kung ssked about go* 
vemmeut The Master said, *'Ths requisites 
of government are that there be suffleimu^ 
cl food, suffioienoy of military equipoient, 
and the eonfidenoe of the people in tiieir 
ruler.” Tsse Kung said, If it cannot be 
helped and one of these must be dispensed 
with, which of the three should he toregone 
first F” *^Tlie military equipment,” said 
the Master. Xsse-kung again asked, If it 
oannot be helped and one of the remaining^ 
two must be dispensed with, whieh of thmn 
should be toregone P” The Master answered 
«Pajrt with the food. From of old, deatii 
has been the lot of all men; but if the peo* 
pie have no faith (in their rulers}, there is 
no stability (for the State).” From this it 
tollcwB that fidelity is the most important 
requisite, but this diffioulty oeeurs to me, 
supposing that the government of a State is 
unable to provide tood, the people being 
famished will oast away the mlee of pro* 
piiety; these restraints bring oast off how 
shall fidelity be preserved? An did book 
says, ** When the granaries and magasines 
are full the rites and frugality are obsefrvei, 
when there is a sufficiency of tood and doth* 
ing, men distinguish between the grand and 
the base. Abundanoe begets (a spirit of) 
mutual eonoession, want begets dissension 
(and disoord).” Now if it said, Part with 
the food,” how is fidelity to be p r es e rvedf ’In 
the times of the Ch*nn Tsew* there wasrivil 
war resulting in grievoiu tomine, Mie poi^ 
exehanged their chUdren andealAea qplit* 
ting up the hones tor fuel wherewitti to cook 
them. If one is famished and there is no 
tood to he had, there is no Irisnre to ears lor 
the duties of afldetiom. Ths aflsetion of fhs 
parent for the child is ssost confiding, but 

* Bee Dr. Lsgge*B Glsrios ToL Y PI, 1 p.p« 
886 sxul 888. B.O. 674-668. The people m 
Bong and Xe'oo wave the befigaveuli. The in- 
eld^ is rslsted in the Ihe Otuun. 
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farnhw d Mtooyi thb tonMniias (iUMity) aad 
ttMohildisiiitdJorfood* Oonfoeiiift Ua|^ 
Tm Kong to pvt miA food and hold &at 
fidelity. How ii thief If you let go fide¬ 
lity and hold &ot food although fidelity ie 
not deeiredi it will oortaialy be xeetocedy 
but if you pari with food and hold iaet 
fidelity, although what^ou dedxe is fidelity 
it oamiDt be preeerred. 

(Anal p. 130). When the Maoter went to 
Wei, Ten Tne (Yew) aeted aa drieer of hie 
earriage. The Maetw obeer?ed ** How nu- 
meroue are ^ people I Yew eaid Since 
they are thue numeroue what more ehall be 
done for them?^ Enxieh them ” wae the 
re^y. And when they haTo been eniiehed 
what more ehall be done?*’ The Matter eaid 
^^Teaeh them.” Oonfuaiue adTieed Yen 
Yew to enrich them tot and afterwarde to 
inetruet them, but'Uught Teae Eung to part 
with food and^hold feet fideUty. What 
difiEerenee ie tlm^between (the poeeeeeion of) 
food and wealtK? What dietinotion between 
(ezhiUting) Fide&ty and (veoeiTing) In- 
etmotioa? ^he inetruotioae giren to the 
two difloiplee were eeeentfnlly diftont. 
l)i&rent thinge were held up to their eeteem. 
What ooneietenqr ie there in the ideae of 
Confnoiua aa to goreming a State ? 

. CXAPZSR XT. 

(AnaL p. 149} Eeu Peh Ynh eent a 
menenger with friendly enquiriee to Gon- 
fuoiue. Oonfuoine eaid **What ie your 
maoter engaged in f** The meeeenger le^- 
ed, **My maeter is anxiooe to make hie 
faulta few hut he hie not yet eoeoeeded.” 
He then went out and the Maeter eaid 
** A memengar indeed 1 A momenger indeedl** 
Thia ie a oeneuxa. Thoae who explain the 
Lun Yu (Analecta) aay for what waahe oen- 
■nred ? Ho wee blamed in that he aneweted 
humbly on behalf of another. The enquiry 
of Oonfmeiue eaying what ie year maeter 
eDgagediuPmeantieallywhatiBhieoeeQpa- 
tknfiiot what ie he doing ae to eeU gorem- 
meniF Soeiiig thatConfimimi thue enquired 
the maemoger oogiht to haye implied 


Ifaelm is doing eo and he manages sudi 
a departuMof.** How he aaewmad quito 
difiventlj aayiag He ie enxiime to make 
hie faulte few but he hee not yet enooeeded,** 
How do we know that hie reply did not miae 
the purport of the queettoaP Oonfueiim 
blamed Urn; wbat wee the real cause of hie 
cenenring the memengnr ? Did he bleme hie 
answering hnmUy on behalf of another? or 
wee it beoanae hie reply miaaed the point of 
riieqaeotton? That whieh he cenaored wae 
certainly one of thoao, but be did not make 
plain the fault when he eaid* ^^Ameeaenger 
indeedl A meeaengor indeed I** Sinoethat 
time aU era dubious about thie matter, not 
knowing in what way to regard the weneony 
geraawroqg.t HaaTaseaaye^^IfaMnlanca 
ie laoonio the disciple ehonld diaoom ito 
meaning.** Ie not the saying of Conf ocina 
Ameeeeogm indeed! warily lemmic? Per* 
hope eoine one win s^ the idea of the Ghhm 
Xi^ow ia to acteen the woithiee. Ken Peh 
Tub wae a worthy, thexelecc Oonfociue 
ememied Us moaemtger. If one wants to 
know hie eon’s charaoter, let him look to hia 
friends. If one wants to judge of a rnlir, 
let him look to Ue meaeimgnr. 

If Peh Yuh were not a worthy then hie 
mcaoeogm would have faults, lha idea of 
the Ch^un Te*ew is to aoreen tiie werthiaai 
yet to censure erery little fault. How to 
withokL oaoepre so aa to screen, yet to con¬ 
demn erery trifling fault, wbat oould hare 


Suppoaing Confuohm had wished to 


* 1^ ^ Hsu Fei, e pbHoeoplior of the Srd 
Cent B.C., pmi of whose works in SO books kte 
ssms dim to ue. Hk aabicol is the philoso- 
pby U OoTemmsat Hs mrrod flni unto tiie 
prinss of Han and Inter vndsr tbs pmos of Tsia 
(the Bmsr), eltenrard ssllsd She weug who 
ht^ilj sstssiMd his wisdom. FeUing a riotim 
to isakmsj ho oommittsd eukide to stoUL amsi» 
B.U. SBO; ef. Mayen* Meanal, p.46; Wyliek 
MoteSt p. 75. 

i It shoiild be noted that the conent hilerprie- 
letkm'lollowing Choo He k that ConhMiiis ao 

S^tklt^knowkdgB of hk inelrte?li^b«^ and 
replying so humbly; see HS0lc«Mi 
In ke. 
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Pih Tab| lie oonld liarve been iileiit* bat 
be cried aloud Bajiog Tfimwengoi in¬ 
deed! AmeMenger indeed!” letting eretj 
one bow of bia disapproval. Wbat help 
ia it towards the aereening of any <MDie to etj 
ont in this manner? 

CHAPIXE ZTL 

(Anal p. 185} Pefli Heih inviting Mia to 
visit him, the Master was inolhied to go. 
Taae loo was displeased and aai d '^Master 
fmoBrly I have beard yon say when a man 
in bis own person is gwUj of doing evil, a 
snpeiiorman will not assodate with him. 
Peib Heib is in rebdlion holding jKwseBsion 
of Chung Mow; if yoa go to him what shall 
be said?” The Master said did so. 
But is it not said, tiiat, if a thing be really 
hard, it may be gromid without being made 
thin? Is it not said that if a thing be 
really white, it may be steeped in a dark 
flnid without beiiig made blaok ? Am 1 a 
hitter gourd I How eaa 1 be hung up out 
of the way and not eat ?” Xase loo in order 
to eensnre Cbofneiiis quoted to him his 
former saying. In olden time Confooins 
had uttered this saying wishing to gethia 
diaoiples to use it as a rple of action. 
Tsae*loo adduced it by way of xemonatranoe. 
Confueiua understood him and did not say 
that his former words were in qporti as if 
they were improper and not good to be fol¬ 
lowed, but said Yes I did use those worda, 
they certainly ought to be followed. But is 
it not said that if a thing be really hard it 
may be ground without being made thin P 
Is it not said that if a thing be really white 
it may be steeped in a dark flnid without 
beixig made hladi:?” When Oonfusins used 
these words did he snooeed in solving Tsae 
loo*B problem ? **Whenaman in his own 
person is guilty of doing evil, asnperiorman 
will not associate with hioL” To explain 
this he ought to have said There is nothing 
wrong about Peih Heih, there is still a good 
reason for going”; but he said ^*a hard 
thing may be groand without being made 
thin, white may be steeped in dye without 


being made Made.!’ It is as if be had said, 
The man ndme aetfcms are oonsisteiit and 
pure may assodate with the guilty. The 
snpsrior man’s oonduct is weak and easily 
eorrupted, so he alone ou|^ not so to as¬ 
sociate. 

Omfnoina would not drink the water from 
tiie*Bobber's faring’;* Tsang-tsse would 
would not miter the gateway of the ‘Coerced 
Mother.’ They shunned evil and avoided 
corruption, bdng ashamed of a name at 
VBiianoe with propriety. ‘ Bobber’s Spring,’ 
‘ Coerced Mother,’ were only unreal names, 
yet Confucius and Tsaog were ashamed of 
them. 

Peih Heih was really guilty of evil, yet 
Coniucios desired to visit him. 

It was right not to drink of the Bobber’s 
Spring, but to desire to visit Peih Heih was 
wrong. (ConfuciuB once fiaid)t “Biohes 
and honours acquired by unrighteousness 
are to me as a floating doud.” To pervert 
sound doctrine by partaking of a traitorous 
rebel’s dainties, made that whidi he had said 
about the ‘floating dond’ a mistake. 
There may be acting on expediency eom- 
bined with a desire to act on prindple, this 
is to follow the expedient and act on 
principle. When Tsze loo enquired into the 
matter, he ought to have said “Act on 
principle” without speaking of eating. 
There is a way of acting on expedien <7 in 
order to act on prind|de, and there is a wmy 
of acting that is not expedient in order to 
seek food.( “ Am I a bitter gourd? How 
can 1 be hung up and not eat”? 06 oom- 
paied himsdf to a bitter gourd. He said 



t Andsot p. 54. 

§ Dr. Legge here trauslmtss ** How een I be 
hung up ont of the way of beiiig eaten?” and 
remesk In a note '* Choo He wim Ho An takas 

>1^ actively: ‘A gourd can be hung up 

beoauae it does not need to esi. But 1 moat go 
about north, south, east, and west to get food.* 

It win be seen however that Wang Ch*BDg 
founded his aigumeot iq^ that very view of the 
text whkh Dr. LcKe depreeatsa. 
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*‘a nan onglit to mk «Am u u toMt 
ddntiea. I am not a Uttar gaud to lia 
haag aad not aat^" to rqpnna Tma- 
loo. 

Therepljof Ooofnainadid aotmlra iha 
paoUam of Tua-Ioo. 'Wkaa Taae-loo pot 
Us gnoatioii. Us idaa was not tiuttOonfaflina 
oo|^ to taka oBoek Uit tiiat ba oaght to 
aboose a lig^ttoou State in vUeh to ««»*■> 
190a it. Oonfafliaa aon^nrod hiinaalf to a 
Uttar gonid. Ha aimpty widnd to aat in 
peaaa. Hmaaaw how datpiaaUa Ua wotda 
an. How waa it that ha aonght offiaa aa 
a meaaa of getting food P A si^arior man 
onght not thus to apaak. A Uttar gonrd is 
hong op and doaa not eat. jut aa ona ia 
anqtandad aad ia ont of offlea. 

To withstand Tan-loo ha ought to hara 
aaid * Am I a Utter gaud to ba oospandad 
aadhaontof olBoa'P Bnt Ua < am I to ha 
hangup aad not sat’ is Oonfoains taking 
offioa not for tha saka of aedng on ptinoipk 
hat to soak food. Whoi a man tekoa offlaa, 
tha doadnaat idea ia tha eorating of dain- 
tias; what ha aaya in aooordanoa with tiia 
tnlaa of prop r i ety is that he does it to oaoy 
out a prindple. 

It is just tha same as a man who maniea. 
Tha dminant idea is lost; hut what ha 
p ro f eaaaa aooording to propriety ia that ha 
doaa it for the sake of hia paiente. To 
marry might as wril ba direetly said to ba 
far the sake of last, as to taka offlea and 
tiun atraightly aay it is for food. Tha 
words of Oonfneiu disjday his inner ehar- 
aeter without the ilightoat idea of am- 
Ugoity, withoat aay ilotitiona appeal to tha 
mlea of propriety. 

That ia, he is aim^ aa ordhuny person, 
tea aery oppooito of a alerter man. Con- 
ftuianisto aay that Oonfootu traadlad aboat 
in respo n s e to inritattona aaeompanied by 
gifto withoat being aneeeaafhl 0n retaining 
effloe), aad ha was fall of grief that his 
doetaina did aat oMaiaa wide eaealatfan. 
They altogethm lot slip his real oharaotar. 


CEjLnm TTHm 

(AaaL pa 188). Slnng-ahan Fnli-Jmi 
wliMi he WM holding Fe, and in an attitude 
of zebeUioDp iniited the Kaeter to yUt Ium; 
irho was xather inolined to go. Toe-loe 
aaid ‘^Indeed you oazmot go! Whymuat 
you think of going to ate Kung-ahan?** 
The Maater aaid ** Can it he without aome 
reaaon that he haa infited me P If any one 
em^y me may I not make an Botiem 
Chowf”* To make am Baatam Chow he 
deored to carry out hia prinei p lee. Xung- 
ahan and Feih-heih wve both in rebeUlotu 
He deaired to aot on principle with Knqg- 
ahaiig hut aought &od with Peih Heih. The 
worda of Gonfooiua are utterly inmiddmiL 
InooMiateniiy in language impliaa want of 
ateady panereranoe in oonduet. He wan¬ 
dered roimd and no one employed Idnia 
Waa there any reaaon for thia P (AnaL p. 
180) **Yang Ho wished to see binip hut 
Oonfneina would not go to aee him.’’ He 
called him to take offloep hut he would not 
aeoept it. Why waa he ao pureP When 
Kong^-ehan and Peih Heih called hiiBp he 
wiahed to go. How oanie he ao eomq^P 
Kang-dian, Peih Heihp end Tang Bb all 
were in rebellion* But the latter k^ Ke 
Ewant n priaoeer. The two foram were 
juat aa had; the prinei^ of the inTitatioii 
(whether by maaaeiigwf or in peracm) waa the 
eame. But he wiahed to aeoept that of 
Etmg-tiiaa and would not aee Tang Ho. 
Wherein waa Enng^-ahaa the better, or Tang 
Ho not good eneugihP When Taie^-loo en¬ 
quired abont Eung-ahan’a inTitation Oon- 
fnoiua ought to have ex^ained, aaying that 
he waa aa good as Peih Heih, and that they 
did not appear to be ao very l»d altar alL 
A. B. HoTOBiamow. 

(To he etmUmuoi). 

* TUa wuB to ba done by a reihil of fha 
piiiidples of Einga Wan and Woo. 

t oho waa the real Chief of the Ke 

fmlly hot who wae entir^ in the hands of hie 
■neerupoleiia iniiriater zaag Ho (aae note 
Aanlaet, ^ 188.) 
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THE BALLADS OF THE SHI-KINO. 


( Couimuedjirom fag* 1170 


Ode 2. 

Ode 5. 

The flax spreads large 

The locust winged, 

Creepiiig down the gerge! 

What swarms, what peace I 

As the leaves grow thick, 

So may your seed 

The macaws on wing 

Ever increase E 

Gzooped in the bush 


There sweetly sing. 

The loenst winged. 

The flax spreads large 

What huzs, what burr! 

Creeping down the goigel 

So may your seed 

Ever endure! 

When full in lea^ 


First reap, then soften, 

The locust winged. 

IVeave coarse or 

How thiok they fly 1 

And, glad, wear often. 

So may your eeed 

m my teacher 

E’er multiply I 

Te let me home! 


First wash oonunon, 

Ode 7. 

And dean my best, 

Gravely his hare-net 

Which dean, which not ? 

He drives in hard. 

Then,—^to parents Uessed! 

A strapping young chap 

Ode 4.* 

For the duoal guard I 

Sonth, droops a tree, 

Gravely his hare-net 

Creepors snrroimd her: 

He spreads athwtrt. 

Onr lady’s joy 

A strapping young diap. 

Fortune hath found her 1 

The duke’s right sort! 

South, droops a tree. 

Gravdy his hare-net 

(keepers entranee her: 

He spreada in the wood. 

Onr lady’s joy 

Such strapping young ehops 

Fortune enhance herl 

Do his lordship good! 

South, droops a tree. 


Creepers beset her; 

Ode 8. 

Our lady’s joy 

Sedc we the poialaae^ 

Fortune beget her! 

Nay I we will cede it. 

* Bdan to the hi^py hoasdidd of the Quesa 

Seek we the purdane. 

HawM and her husband’s ooneaUnes. 

Nay! we will taka it. 
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Setk we Am pvduM, 

Xr^l we will gbu it 
Se^ we the pnrdene, 

Keyl piokend eleen it 

Bed: we Aid pndaiie 
Neyl we will lap it 
8edc we the purtlaxte, 

MajI up we’ll wrap it 

Odell. 

‘WiAi. gentle it^ 

Tread Aie Frinoe^s aona, 

E^-hol hew gentle 1 

'With noUe hrow 
Hia yonmgetera’ eena^ 

Hey<-lio! how noble 1 

Wtth princely mien 
Hia royal kuii 
Hey-hol howpvinodyl 

Thia ode can not poaaibly be tranalated 
giieefiilly and literally at onoe. There ia 
aome reaaon to believe that the a niin a l 
whoae prolific natnre and gentle tread here 
ajmboliaea Aie royal honae waa nothing 
wore than Aie girefb. The writer belicvee 
that the above trandation xendera fairly 
tba qfait of thia aowewhat obacnre ode. 

Ode 12. 

like the jaya bnild neata 
Whare the dovea abide 
Bo the cbariote teem 
For to greet the bride. 

like the jaye bnild neata 
Wbicb Aie dovdinga take 
Bo the cbariota teem 
In the marriage wake. 

like the jaya bnQd neata 
Which the dovea impoond 
Bo the ohariota teem 
To the home ihe’i lonnd. 

Odelfi. 

There the picka the eceaa 
From the pool and ^jot; 


What nae for thia? 

Seocificiel meat! 

There ahe pioka the cseoa 
From the rivnleti 
What nae for thia ? 

On the altar aet! 

In her rigid dxeaa 
Praying night and day, 

Heat atill her drear 
Home ahe wenda her way. 

Ode 14. 

While the CrlAeta aing 
And the loeoiti apzing 
My lord being gone 
Me bnt grief oan bring! 

One look, but one, 

One glimpse, bnt one 
Wenld remove the atiog! 

Up the hill I toil 
To eoUeot thefeen; 

My lord is gone 
1 with aoRow bom. 

One hxdc, but (»e^ 

One glimpse, bnt <nie» 

Joy would reioitt. 

Up the hill I toQ 
To ooUeot the wort, 

That my lord ia gone 
Hott breaks my heart. 

One look, bnt one^ 

One gUmpao^ bnt one 
Would peace impart. 

Am out aeleeAon of the more hannooioua 
of the Odea haa not met with aa favoorahlo 
a leoapAon at the hands of the oritioa aa 
we Aionght we had a right to expoet, wo 
now proceed upon another tack, and pro- 
oant them with a few inhannonlona tmta. 
It ninat be reooUeeted that a literal trans¬ 
lation has been attempted in all poaiihla 
oases: it dumld alao be borne in mind 
^^yon can’t make a lilk pnraa out of a bow’s 
oar.” 

T. W. t 
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TBANSLATIONS OF CHINESE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

1. CHILDREN’S PRIMER. 

(Continued from page 114.) 


KO. 12*-—niENDS:—CRJX8I AlTD HOST. 

In reaping honffte and furthering bene^ 
votence tM equaUg avail ourseUoee qf our 
friende. In our social intercourse, we qften 
act as both host and guests You and I be* 
ing qf one mind is called ** the Golden Or* 
ehuL ^^—Gold is a firm material. Of one 
mind in our interoonrse, like the firm ma¬ 
terial of gold, wMoh oannot be parted. 
The oroMd is a fragrant plant; the 
meaning of ‘fone mind” being that, like 
foor the fragranoe of the orehid, we have a 
^^taate” for eaoh other. 

The assistance of friends is caUed the he* 
coming moisture. —^Maieture;—that whioh is 
imbued with water. The two moutened in 
becoming proportions;—^both parties mn- 
inally enriched. 

The master is called the JEast Wod ; the 
Tutor is called the Wed Chsed. Those who 
eaechange visits with the parent are called, 
out qfreepeet, the father^ s managers. Those 
who move in our company we call ^*qf the 
same mantle.** —^Managerof affairs. The 
father’s friend is of one mind with the 
^ther, and a man who worka in his oom- 
paay. Sons should treat him as they treat 
their fatber. 

JEleart and mind alike is ** without opposi* 
tionJ* IMendship between youth and age is 
ca lle d **forgotten years** —^Without opposi¬ 
tion;—hearts mutually bound in harmony; 

* Nos. 7 to 11 wlllappsar in dne ooorse.— 
Ed. China JSteoiew. 


ahacdnt^y without resiatanoe or oppoaLtiim. 
When Ln Chih,* in the T^ang Dynaity, 
was eighty years cdd, Chang Yih had made 
a name: Chih begged to be a friend of for¬ 
gotten years. Again, Ni Heng possess e d 
Bohemian ability, and, when youngs was the 
friend of E^ung yungf. At this time Htng 
was not yet twenty, whil&t Yung was orer 
fifty. This was a friendship of nnreool- 
lected ages.” 

Throai-eutting ftdendship; that qf Siastg* 
Jit and Hen Po. —^Lin Siang-ju^ was a 
worthy and able man. Prince Hwei of 
Chao employed him as Prime Minister orer 
Lien Pc’s head. Posaid: ^‘lamariiamed 
of being subordinate, and whenerer I meet 
Siang-ju I will insolt him.” When Siang- 
jn heard this he took no notice of it. Po, 
seeing that Siang-jn was a man of high 
mind, bared his skin and osrxied thorM 
upon his book in penanoe before Siang-Ju, 
and in the end became his out-thzost friend. 
The oommentaiy explains: They wished to 
live and die together, one of them not even 
hesitating to cut his throat (if surviving). 

JTair*knot friendship;—that qf Sun Ts*ii 
and Chow T&. —Sun Ta^4 said: Eiiiig-kiii|| 
and Bun are hair-knot friend^ and bone 

* Premier a.d., 800 drc. 

f Governor of Peh Eai under the leal Han 
Emperor ▲.!>., 200 cire. 

t Counsellor in Gheo Stele, 8rd oenlnty n.o. 

I A liealenant of Ta'so Ts*aO| sjv. 2iid oen^ 

II Ohow*a other name. 
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md flesh inttmatee. The eon een teyy ez^ 
[Jmm Kung-ldii was the crtfair name ef 
ChaD Yfl. The “hn-knoi’’ mena fhel 
th^ beoane fatiiaate befm thi^ b^gaa ta 
wear the [virile] hat. 

Ohs and vamM to tho rooeuoi^CMa 
Chmoffs frimdMp for Lm L —^Lni 1* ear- 
riad off the Senior Optiiinia degree, whidi 
he yielded in iaronr of Chdn Ohxmg* The 
eraminer would not listen to it; upon whieh 
1, in a feigned bmjt tore his hair, wan* 
dend aboot, and would not obey orden. 
The country-folk said, in allusion to him; 

Olue and yaziuah, though firm, are not so 
Ann as Lui and Chdn/’ Fan Siih, in the 
Han Dynas^, whoas other name was £n- 
king, was the friend of Chang Shao, whosa 
other name waa Yuan peh; they both aaked 
for leaTO of abaenee from the Grand Seort- 

f 

taiy. Bhih engag e d to go orer and ^iiit 
hia friend’s parents in two yean. Whm 
the date amoed,—the flfteanth day of the 
ninth nioon,-*Shao killed a ebioken and 
boiled some millet for hia mother, who aeid: 
After two yeaia of ahaanoa of one t ho ueand 
li, how earn the appcantment be kept on one 
fixed dajf YUan-peh relied: K^ing is a 
man of his word. The words were hardly 
spoken, when Yfl-k4ng aetnatty eame. The 
mother was ofeijoyed, and deep]|y mowoA at 
his sineerity. 

Tko fHsmbh^ if good msn u khe hmg 
in a room whtro iKoro ore opidondron^ and 
orchids; cfUr being there iong we ceaee to 
p ereehe their fragranu: a e eoeiation wUh 
evil men ie kke being in a enlt^h-^monger^e 
whop ; ifter behf there long toe eeoee to per^ 
eeioe the emeR—Associatirmfriendly as* 
soeiatlon. The Bpidendron is an anspioiona 
plant; it haa nine stalks, is of a golden 
eoloor, with green leaTes, and shines at 
niglitv The Orvhid is a fkigrant plant. 

After a tune we eeaae to smell,” means 
that when hahituated to it we no longer 
pereeiYe it The Awdbe is a stinking sort 
of dried flA, OTnomiTely noisome^ Shop ; 

*A.n. Sndoantay. 


a stall or booth. '^Alter a time we eeaaa 
to small,” here alao meana that whan hahi- 
tasted to it wo do not poroeiTe it more. A 
simile for a good man’s friendship whidh 
afbets yon for the better, and the ansoeia- 
tion (A an otU men whioh oontaminataa 
you. Caution is indi^ensable 2 

The gaU and the Uoor working togeth&n — 
thie is what ie called bemg frimde if heart 
and beKg» Jdeae and temper dieekmlarf 
Me ie what we call being nominal firiende.^ 
The *'lif«r and gall working together” 
means the two hearts rendering mutual 
support: henee the name **heartand belly 
friends.” Similar; — alike. When the 
ideas and tempers are not alike the friend¬ 
ship is only faeial; in the way of ordinary 
talk snob poojfio speak of being friends. 

When two perwne are at logger^headt we 
eay Orion and Loe^ar .*—Orion and Luoi- 
fer are two oonaMlationa. 

When you and I are at enmity^ it ie like 
ice and oAareool.—If ioe is placed in ehar- 
aoiji it will melt: if ehaxeoal is kindled, and 
ioe thrown in, the fire will go ont; the 
meaning is <*meompatiUe one with the 
other.” 

When the people have loot their moral eae- 
cMnoOf they will impute blame (even for the 
. petty matter) cf dried Dried pro¬ 

lusions ;—^the poorest of food: the meaning 
fr that those who have lost their tiear-sighi- 
edness will attach blame eren in a petiy 
matter of dried provinons. 

Stonee J^om different momUaine can be 
worked uUo yemc.—Meaning the smooth- 
iiesi and extreme beauty of gems, and the 
oearieness end extreme sileness of stonae. 
But when two gems sre rubbed together, no 
objeot oeoi be made of them; stone is used 
to grind them, alter whioh tiie objeet 
may be formed. Like unto the intaroonrse 
of the gre^ man and the mean one. Being 
dismetrioally opposed in natures, th^ eome' 
into dose oontaot, the one afterwards fu- 
and waldung; the other dreading 

^Sseafitt. 
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and aToiding: more and more preoantioiui 
are taken, so are juatioe and right generated, 
and propriety and moral exoellenoe formed. 

2^ mow^light falling on the house-top ; 
—the hues of There is a poem, 

Tu Fa’s* love for Li Peh,* which runs: 
The moon (drops so that her light only 
dunes) npon die house top; I am frin to 
imagine she shines upon me! 

The even^ clouds and the trees if spring; 
reeoUeeUons of a graceful figure. —^The poem 
upon Tq Fn thinking of hie Aiend nms; 

The trees in q»rlng of Northern Wei,t 
The Ki a n g Tnngt rioodc at elose of day ; 
When the goblet drain once more r 
When treat ns to a feast of Icre? 

Whom Wang Yang was in power, Xmg 
Yu dusted his hat in eapectation of a nomi-^ 
nation. —^To brush the hat;—to brush away 
the dust from a hat. When Wang Yang 
was appointed prefect of Yih Chow, $Kung 
Yil dusted his hat in expectation that Yang 
Would reoommend him t sure enough he was 
nominated to office. 

When Tu Peh was wrongfuUg punished, 
Tso Ju preferred death to gieiding to his 
iVwios.—When King SUan||, of the Chow 
Dynasty, was going to kill his minister 
Ta Peh, Peh’s friend, Tso Jo, diluted in 
his favour with his Prince 
but without success. The King said: You 
abandon your King and go over to your 
friend. Ju said: When my Prince is right 
and my friend perverse, I will follow my 
Prinee even to slaying my friend: whra 
SBj friend is right and my Prinee per¬ 
verse I will follow my friend even to 
disobeying my Prince. The King was 
wroth, and said: Change yonr language 
live; if you change not, you die! Ju said, 
Yonr officer will not do what is ignoble in 
order to avoid death, nor will he change his 
words in order to secure lift. It is your 

* Poets of the 9th eentuzy ▲.d. 

t BhenfiL 

t Booth of the Tang Tne. 

I Hodem Ch^ng Tn in Ss Chinan. 

I 827-781 B.O., after this reigu bond Me hia- 
Imy eommmtik 


servant’s duty to point out jour 
fault and reotityTu Peh’s wrongful oon- 
demnation. If the Kiog slays Tu Peh, 
Tso Ju dies also. 

To part heads, to part slesvss: words 
expressing taking leans. —Sleeve; the lapel 
of a garment. 

Qra^ng a broom and swe^u^ kis poroks 
ths depth qfa loslssms.—The Lord Wdn of 
Wei grasped a broom and swept bis pordi 
when he weloomed his friends, seiaing tiieir 
hands as joyfully as ever. The oommen- 
tary adds; the broom was a oommon sweep¬ 
ing besom. 

X« JTW plucked a plum when he nwi 
the stage-messenger, sending a twig gf spring 
to K,%ttng~nan.^ —^Lnb K^ai, otherwise 
Shih-sh^ng, was a native of Loh-yangf and 
a friend of Fan Yih. Th^ oame across 
Sieh-fu, (who was going to Ch*ang*«t with 
despatches), as he passed by Lung-tSni. 
Th^ then plucked a plum tvrig and sent it 
by him, muttering the while the following 
dislioh:^ 

Meeti^ the stage we iduok a lima. 

And give it to the post to faring; 

Kiu^nant posoo e ms nothing new, 

Exo^ this phun,^ iwty of sp^ 

Wang WeipluiMlsomeunShw,presented 
a to the traveller, and proceeded to chawU 
a thrice repeated ** Yang JTwan haOad*^^ 
One of Wang WePs songs as follows: 

The morning ram moistens the l%ht dust el 
Wai city, 

The assembled guests sdmke fh# frieh gresu 
of the willowB. * 

11^ you to dxrin auothor eng oi wke. 

When yon have sone west out cl the Tssc- 
kwan, we shwl be fcicaiidless. 

One who (ften comes without HttiVstfeii m 
called a cwrtain-eninring heeL One who 
comes withotU being asked is oaUed the uuss 
vited ytisri.—K*ih Ch'so, in the Trin Djuas- 
ty, was a lieutenant of Hwan Wda«j| Bish 
An and Waug X^an-ehih waited upon Win* 

* A.D., 5th eentuzy. 

t In Hamn, snrieutty cspilsl of OUna. 

t Tn Bhen-ai, also ouoe the eraiiri of 

S A pori of the 7ih cant ur y. 

II Bee baiA; fnnons genanla. 
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Wflu told Oh^to to 1 m down wittim tlM «ln^- 
toin and listm to iMiit was aaid. TAe 
irind blow tba eurtain open. Blah An 
nidtlanghing: SrSihiBajbateniiedaoar^ 
tain-aiitefiiig boat! Tfaaof Changaa 
flaya: Tluaa nniirfited gnaats bare aome. 
Wdoome tham; for aftat all it ia an aiu^i- 
akmaeYanti Toinidto;—to bid. 

J^ew mne im 9 not placed h^fktro him^ t\e 
negligent trgatmmt qf hio officer hg Prince 
Wu qf —^Frinoe Yfiaii of Tahi waa on 

my friendly tanna with Sir Mnh. Shr 
Midi did not oara about wine, bat whenevar 
the Prinoa invited him to eat, he plaaed 
compHmantary wine before him. Whan 
Prince Wn aaoendad the Thranci he alao 
placed wine at tirat, but aftarwarda gave np 
doingao. Sur Mah aaid: 1 may well leave. 
If there la no wine aetbeftneme) your EQgh- 
neaa la tired of me; if 1 do not go now, the 
Ta’u people will probably moek me in the 
market pUee. The commentary adda: The 
aweetwine fa naw wine, and Prinee Wu 
waa Prinoe Yftan’a aon. 

Me threw their Jmeh^pine into ike wcU 
the genuine deeiro qf Ch^tn ZVim, in ike 
Mm dgnaotg, to doUdn hio ynaifa.-^When- 
evar Ch^ Tran, ottarwiae oalled Mfng- 
knng, in the Han dynaaty, gave a large 
wine-party, and hia hall waa flUed with 
gnaats, he ahnt the doors and deliberataly 
took out hia gneata’ linoh-pina from their 
duoiotBi and threw them into the wdl, ao 
that, however angry th^ ware, they eonld 
not gat alray • The commentary ad^: The 
iron at the end of the axle; if a diaziot has 
no linah-pin, it cannot move. 

Ib'ot gung turned hit ehoee thewrongwag 
chced in weicommg hit gutttn The Xhtke 
qfOhow twitted hit hair and wuUodupon hit 
qfficert.—W^ in the Han dynaaty, 

always had hia pordi foil of tiaiton; cnee, 
heax^ that Wang TaHmt had arrived, he 
put on hia attppaxa wrong way abont, and 
wanttoweleoBieliim,aayiBg: Xhialtaadon 

« Jl eebbralad wine-hibhar. 

t An ara^ aohohr. 


of noble birth of exceptional paria; I am 
rnieqnal to him. When the Duke cf Cbow^ 
waa betidng, he wonld give hk hair a twist 
or two; and, when eating, would spit ont 
tile fbod from hia moath, in order to mrii 
to meet diatingniahed man of the Em¬ 
pire. 

Oh*Sn Pbn etteemed Sd Chih to h^Mg 
that he Jet down a bod to wtleome hwK 
fFhen Ootq^uiut tnei the teholdr Ch*eng on 
the road, iheg turned deem their umbreUat 
at they eonoerted. —Sii Chih, otherwise Jn- 
tu, was a native of Nan-ch*ang;t Ch*fn 
Pan waa the prefect of a nrig^honzing town, 
and eonld net often meet hia Mend. He 
tiiereforemadeabedfortheTiaeof 8& Chih, 
and hnng it up when he went away. Con- 
fhoins met the philoeopher Chkng on tiie 
eotintry road. They stood conversing, with 
their nmbreUas tamed down, all day long 
in the moat friendly manner. The oommen- 
toy adda that the umbrella is a paraadl. 

PaA-ya out hit guUar-^tringt when ht loot 
Tce-M, at there were no more who could 
eg^odate tie eound^ Mwan Nmg eut the 
mat and repelled Mwa-kin, eaging that he 
woe not the mmqfhit heart —^Prii-ya play¬ 
ed the gaitar, and Ohnng Tm-ki understood 
Itastraina; whan Prii-ya*a fhongfata were 
upon high mountains, Tss-ld said: Sublime! 
sublime 1 like lofty hflli; when Peh-ya’s 
fealinga were upon running water, Tss-ki 
cried: Yaat! vast] like streams and livera. 
When Tra-ki died, Peh-ya snapped the 
strii^gs and would never play more, heoanse 
the next generation would contain no one 
who understood his murio. Kwan Ning 
was studying in oompany with Kwa Hin: a 
oaiziage happened to go past the door, whloh 
ffin want ont to see. Ning observed: One 
should strive to become rich and noble, and 
not look at others! Xhortnpon he out the 
mat, tat apart, and brdee with hit friends 

In dioUing the geldf he gem him the huger 
portion^ Pmo 3hmh dhne being aware qf 


* Soaposad dlsoo^ 
llgOm. 
t laKiaiig-Bl. 


of IhB 
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Kwmng Chm|^ 

Shuh wm iriendt. ShukauiMUitop^ 
aeaaion of aoma gold, and dlTidad it with 
Ohnng, giving Chong mofoorer the gnater 
part Ghong said: Mj Ffeo knows my po¬ 
verty. 

Th^iUk robe a tU$Ud hi$ affection; 8B 
Xia^M genuine oompaidon far jpbn SuPw 
jmiMTlp. If you k)Uh to m^og Us muktaJ 
affscdoti friend tend hotij gtm muel enkanet 
the ImnOiss qf East and Amih.—The Ao« 
ooont of the Pavilion of the Prinoe ci Tdngt 
says: The terrmoe and moat lay at the 
boundaries of I and flia; the hoot ezhanstod 
the beanties of East and Booth. 

.FWsfids $hoM treat saeh other and 
should do their utmost m honest adaumUion* 
—^Faa Sni was a native of 'Wei ooimtry, 
and Iddowed Bh Kia to TkH State. The 
Prinoe of Ts<i| hearing that Bui was a elever 
speaker, presented him with money, oxen, 
and wine. Kia, fearing lest Bui should dia- 
dese the secret policy of Wei to the Ts*i 
Euler, told the King of Wei of thi« npon 

* SlalesBua In T§‘i eoantiy. 7th emt B.C. 
He and Us fallow minister Pao are the Heanm 
and Fythiaa of Chinese eniiqnitj. 

t7th eent. AJ>., son of one of the T'aig 
Monoroiia. 


Us retur n . The Prince of Wd, in wxalll, 
had him bastinadoed. Bid Irigned death, 
and was oast into a privy. Afterwards, Bui 
ehaaged his name and snmame to those of 
Chang Ln and asoaped to TsHn aonnti^. 
The King of Ts'in made Bui hie minute. 
Sni, hearing that 8U Sa, the envoy of Wei, 
had eome^ went incognito, in plain elothee, 
and at Us Irisor^ to the inn, and saw Sli 
Kia, who eaid, quito taken hack: Fan Sni, 
so peer I have yon got here f And he took 
ont a silken robe and presented it to Um. 
He then inquired: Hava yon heard of Lord 
Chang, the nriniatar of TsHnP Soisaid: 
**My master andprooeadad to drive Xia*s 
ehariot to the Piemieris Palace gate, say¬ 
ing: Wait here, My Lord, whilst I tall the 
Pkeariar* Kia, notioing that a long time had 
d^paed without any one coming ont^ in- 
qnirid of the gatekaepar, and than laamt 
that Fan Sni was no other than the Ministe 
Chang. Thereupon he entered npon hie 
knees, and apologised for Us orims. Sni 
nphraided Um, saying: For your former 
slandering I oni^t to kill yon now, hut an 
yon have shown kindnsea in giving mo thn 
sQk gown, you have yet some aftwiica Ist^ 
and 1 wiU thersCore grant you year liCa. 


TONIC AND VOCAL MODIFICATION* IN THE 
FOOCHOW DIALECT. 


To begin irith, tiien u. mvhi tme. 
wtmlly 4ietiiigiiiih.d in the i^ken dialeet 
of Fooelunr. Poeeibly, at on. timo, then 
wen eight in ooUoqninl nw; bat, th. *1? 
±« bring now abMlutely idemtieal with 

the J:±S- only aenn eadeaoaa an it 
yeeant diatugaiahabl*. Than an aaianti- 

* W. ham aude an of the w«d " ■ofWea- ■ 
tin” inpNteaoee to “iB&aetioQ*'beoan. the 
latte tern la aaei by Ifr. Beldrin in tte aif- 
pmnt aaneof ** eoarietiiig of aon thn oaa 
anrieriaota.” 


iloaliy deaeiibed on page 5 of tiia Rer. 0. C. 
Baldwin’a Mlmml of tJto Fooekow DUUet, 
to whirii thon who take an in t eoaa t in tha 
■attar nnder dieoBMioo may nfir; Wa 
aoof ete oar inability to peifaetly mujeretand 
the **fin al amante” of a (trinne toaa^ 
namely jratoA, gual^y .tetee^ iniiaattwi, 
rirou^ and rieea, (or at leaat thon thna 
elaaiento wbieh we han w ri tt e n in itaUea), 
and tbanfon aontant cniaelna with ntar- 
ring our nadin to the originai Tnatiae te 
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iniilMr ehwWatloD, In a paper xaad befim 
the Aiiatie flooMy in the eadj part ef thfa 
yeery the rdation borne to each, otbor in 
aetnal oonad by the toM of Ptidaf» 
Hanhaw, Fooehoiw, and CanloD was tal^ 
explaiiied—to the beot<d pur ability;—and 
a referenee may also be made to the Tibb of 
Tones tiiefeto apponded as soon aa tbe 
flooiety’B jonnial is pabliahed. 

The objeet of the proaont paper ia to 
ecraMiae two features in the Dialeet of Foo¬ 
chow either or both of whioh maj possibly 
exist in other Chfnaao Dialeota, but neither 
of wbioh exist in either of the three Dieleets 
aboTo-mentioned.* Tbe one is a pecfeotly 
regular system of modifioation in the toDsoi 
and the other is a perfectly regular syaCam 
of modifloatkni in the vowela. 

Wo now proceed to examine in detail the 
paragraph eommeneiag upon page S of Mi. 
Baldwin’s AfoiMiel, which treats of the Tense 
in eombanatloBu We agree with all whieh 
wo do not ^oie or eriliolse. He says 
theee peenlieritiee [of modifioation] rekto 
to the first or leading word of the tormor 
phrase.” To this we must add when the 
term eonaiBlo of a pair of words;”—mimosa 
ona instances of iHiidi are gifcn by him on 
pages 192-196. Whan the term eonsfats of 
tinea words, another deaniption of modi- 
floation takes ptaoe, allhotiiig the two 
first worda. When the term eonsirta of 
more than thiee, yst another deaoripthm of 
modIfieatioB takes place, mmetimoa swee|^ 
ing the first five or six words Into a string 
of ±± tones. In the pre¬ 

sent paper upon Foochow ttmee, we shall 
aonfine our detailed lemaike to tonic modi¬ 
fication In jpmrs of worda only. kb. Bald- 

« i[r. Edfcfiis has xooontly been st some pains 
to deseribe in the OHtw JBesims Che momfioa- 
tian of jpoUngese tones In oomUnstlon. We 

Ide tbeoiyin deisil, on a future oeea- 
tion. Boliee it to dbserre si present, wHh til 
defenooe to so hhk an saCbonty, that we haive 
to diatmgBiBh soj rigid i^mem of tonio 
modifioatfon In the Pekfngoae Dlslset. In say 
ease, snob aa hls,itii optlinsl,iiB6ooaoioas and 
elas^: and a complete maregaid of it in no way 
teode to imJtt the spssfcm iM nh^ 
ftton he otherwise wedd be» 


win adds, [xetering te tiiaaa pairs], ^tha 
onfy oomption that we have noClead ia when 
tim Islkwtog word la a niars snlRx or nnim- 
poctant word.” 13iefo axe nmnsrons otiier 
anbtle exeq^tiona rosnUing born vaaona 
oa na oo , snA aa the aombfnation of a noon 
and averii; of an adverb andaverb; tbe 
neeoasfty of oo^liatie, fte., Ao., whish, for 
the present, we merefy aUnde to, reaaniiig 
a ol oaw r for afnturo oeeaaian, 

and inviting attention to tbe oomhinations 

uinataiMM. 

1. When fJw flnttme, the 1*^.i.ia 
oumbiaatioa wHJi the fint, fifth, ud e^hti!, 
the «ad *1^ A»— both are 

dearly enunciated, witiumt any modifioation 
whatever, both having tbe same oadenoe 
and difiexing only in respect of time. When 
the first tone is in eombtoation with the 
•eooDd4 third, fourth, and seventh,—the 

Jt Jl* -t -t A T 

i« modified iate th. fifth, m 
Mr. Baldwin, speaking of this tonq simply 
says: **Tbe first tons (leading) ia usually 
ipokflB with a very atioiigly marked aoesnt 
aa in and Thiaiawr- 

reet, hut, we think, hardly diaeriminating 
and exhaustivo enough. Although the 
dmi^e ^ and simple "fC sre, 
alone^ widely difibrent in oadenoe, still, 
■tiaiigs though it may ssem, we had for some 
tiuM doobts whether the farmor, in oom- 
binatiom, preceding the find, fird, 4th and 
7th, was xoally sounded as a ^ ^ or aa 
•TY We have ainoe tested tLb nut¬ 
ter m vmriens ways, and at last satisfied our- 
aelvsabeyond doubt that oar view is the 
eorreet one. A refarenee to Mr. Baldwin’s 
mniioal aeale will pethi^ explain how the 
donht arose, it is probable that the real 
difihroneeoonaista in what Mr Baldwin oaDa 
a tana which wo do not perfoefly 
understand. 

2. When tiu aeeond tooq the J||^ ia 
in oemhination with the first, sseond^jUCli, 
Md j: m-j; 

ui ^ it wimiifaiiiiiiwdffttd. Xbi* 
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gtetemeot will reqiiive fmthflr exphaaiiaii, 
ud will at Hie aaaia time thnnr additioBel 
llg^t upon the note at Hie foot* haTing fe» 
fevenoe to Mr. Edkina’a sappoeed modiflea^ 
ttma in the Pekingeae Dialect* 

When we make use of the tana modifi- 
oation»” we intend what ia deoeribed by Mr. 
Baldwin aa a radical change,”—Hiat ia, a 
complete Hiifting fmn one tone to another. 
The aotnal diange whioh thkee place In thk 
inataaoe ia not radical; it ia well dcacribed 
by Hr. Baldwin on page 7 aa a Taniahing 
atreoa.” Thia ^^Taniahing atreaa” ia pre- 
dacly what takea place in the Pddngeae 
dialeot in eertain oombinationa;—^in, for in- 
aUnoe, the combination In both 

dialeota it ia quite immaterial^ pnrpoeea 
of eonTeraation whether thia atxeaaia ignored 
or not, and oonaeqnenHy we refMn from 
** cryatalliiing” it—if we may be permitted 
to introdnoe the term—as a material iaotor 
in the matter. To illnatrate our 
Boie aatiafaotorQy;—Germans freqnenUy 
any *^ihe EngUah hat is not pronounced tOm 
our hoot but like Ad.” The real fact ia the 
Bngliah Towd in Ad ia indeeeribalde in 
fhdr langoage, and th^ are driren to a 
dafeoHve ■^oryatellization.” So with Hie 
M^tnidiing atreae.” The ^ ^ is not— 
in the instance m odified into a 

genuine J|^ though the ear deteots a 
change which produoee an eiFeot approzi- 
mete to that of a tt. One cannot go 
wrong if the pure origi^tone ia uaed; end 
t h erefore, if the ear ia not aufibionfly fine 
to appreciate the subtle indeaeribaUe” 
change withont *^oryataIliaiiig” it into the 
neaieat other ^^deeeribeble” tone, it is better 
to adhere to the original tone. Whore a 
**radieel ohange” takea place, ae in the 
Foochow dialeet, it cannot be ignored, for a 

h y end a are oocaaionally mu- 

toally eubetitated, m coinbinaliQn, one for 

* When we apeak of the find, we mnal ahma 
be undecatood ae ineiudlng with it the Mi, 
whfah hi IdenUcd with it fai emy way. Thnagh 
Umtc ave on^ eeTen tones, in.p^te& 
y ui pow. of ws papw. with Mr. BMdwia, of 


thaaOer. MeMraanmifv 

tiN ih^^a head to poii iHun “atorbo to d" i* 
Mlkd hy a Briiiah pilot Wltaa .tonriiig 
vndwtii. dinetionof otharpOatob. oiiui 
datiMramaa. Bat itapoold not ba aafa 
tot Um to axtaad b, analogy toda ejaa twad 
ayatomt^eB aoma mof. of dia halm vn- 
nanal or .ran anknown by naoM to Ua 
paaoliar aaananafaip ahould aaBed. Wa 
aia aaxhma to fmpreaa t^on atodanta of 
oonpoMfiTa phOology (in this apodal fiald 
al ChiiMM dialeato) flia naoeaaity of disoii- 
minating betwaan, on tha one hand, what ia 
abaolnto, ^yatamtia, eiyatallised, and aaaan- 
tial, and, tha otiiar hand, what ia eqnifoeal, 
irragolar, tmadtoiy, and indevant In 
die latter eategofydo ara olaa aadi tonio 

diangea “ ifei* iJfe W ^ 

In eomblnntion with the Hiiid, fo ur th , 
and aoTiiith tones—the 

—Cbe aeeoiid tone chengea into Hie 
first. Mr. Baldwin aeyo, **R sometimes 
imports to the Toiee a dighHy aaieastie 
aeoent, eqpeeielly when the word ia in Hie 
3rd or 7Hi tone.” Here again we tMnV 
Mr. Baldwin has not been bold enough: 
the dienge ia mdieol end eomplete, 
and tidna plnee before the fourth tone toe. 
*^The Hiiid and eerenth tonee [—^c. Hie 
Jt, and i: (leading) oannot ba 

diadngauhad from the drat Otoding),” .ays 
Mr. Baldwin. Aa wa hawa above ahewn, 
tha drat (laading) lamains lha drat whan 
■ n eeaadad by iha dxd, dfth, and eighth 
tonaa, and takea tha oadenae or nmnd of tha 
fifth,' t ha ”K y in all other oases. So 
are iho third and aevonth tonaa (leading 
nndiatlngaiahahla from flia dnt (laadingX 
hot totm it waU tiia additloaal diidiiirfift m 
hen pdnted ont That ia to say, when 
frUowadby thadiat^ dfth, and eighth, tiMy 
to ko too torm of too dnt, and in all other 
aasaa that af toe dfth. AiiotfaarTecyim<* 
poatont modHIo a tlnn aoeompaaiaa toe tfmi. 
modWe ation of words in those two tmm. 
Otodin^: that ia toe modUoathm of the 
vowd ar dtphtoong. Only a tow, howavsr, 
ef the total nombar of Fooehoto Towab an 
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thus modififld, and tliM wa now giya in a 
tdda* The quelling i» that of M&mok 
Maclean and Baldwin’s Dktionaij, the aalna 
of iduah, in order not to raielead, ahoold 
be oompaiid with the qpalling^ adq^led by 
Wade and Wiiliamai a taUe of whiah ie 
appended to the pi^ iqpon the ** Oompaxi« 
eon of Dialeotsy” abore lafemd to aa hafing 
been read before the Aeiatie Society* 


The final eiiy is modified into 

ing 

If 

$em 

ft 

ff 

m 

ft 

ong 

ft 

ff 

mg 

ft 

ot 

ft 

ft 

wi 

ft 

Ctt 

ft 

It 

im 

If 

66 

ft 

ff 

ii 

ft 

ewfip 

ft 

ff 

mg 

ft 

e 

ft 

ff 

i 

ft 

Mng 

ff 

ff 


ft 

6% 

ft 

ff 

ot 

ft 

Si 

ff 

ff 

9 

ft 

otu 

ft 

ff 

m 

ft 

Hmg 

ff 

ff 

Smg 

ff 

woi 

ff 

ff 

wi 

3 

1 

£ 

summit Mr* Baldwin 


eipieeBeB thk pheno m enon in a different 
way* Incteadof treating Mm Toweb feond 
In Weeds of third and aerenth tone as 
originala, modifled as aboye deeoiibedi he 
looks upon these yowds as being themadyes 
modifleatiofis of the yowds lonnd in words 
of the same dass bdonging to the other 
(non-entering) toneS| thus implicitly reoog^ 
nising the two and the J|^ as being 
more aneient than the This suggests 
the interesting qnestion wheth^ tones in 
all dialeets may not be the outcome of mo¬ 
dified yowds which haye gradually giyen 
plnoe to tooesf If,, instead of the few 
yowds above ennmersted, aU Foodiow 
yowds wars thos modified when joined to 
certain tonesi tfab would be an advanoe 
ilep towards rendering a oertsin niunber of 
ttyipa valueless* If a step further were 
tskenf and theee voeal modifieatieoe, inetesd 
of being to pairs or trios of toneSi 

wwo Bobdiyided and an nexe d ea ch one to 
aa indiyidual tone, it would be quite pos« 
sibtete apeak tile dialect without any tones 


at aD, sad at tlm aam time without ronniBg 
the risk of eonfusing togstiiir men wnds 
than hays at present both the aama sonnd 
and the same tone** It will beat onaenyud- 
iist that two aeommilatiTB distinetiyemailDi 
to a word are unneoessary. Fhr in s ten e is 
suppose a osriain class of En^d i qwaksn 
distinguished the ideas of trenk and trohe 
by a diffteenee in spelling, and otiieKa by 
trcok iuto twD dUhring 
tonea. Stqppodiig, then, that a stmgi^ 
arose whether the tonio di s tino ti o n or the 
yossl distinotion riiiHild preyail, and that as 
a result both distinctionB were nssd* It 
is erident that one would be superiliaoiia* 
This leeda us to the soimise thstsoasset 
ksitof the Chhmes-tpriikfaig peo^ m^ 
hays bad at one time more qfUahleB tiiaa 
they now have, and that, after the strugi^ 
lor mastery between tonic d iri in e ti e ne and 
vocal distiiietiona, which (Allowing up tiie 
ennniee) anoTna to have reralted in moat 
eaeee in favour of the tcmes--4li«y gradually 
abandoned aa enpererogatary many old 
dfatinotive yowila and diphthooge* The 
generally-zeeeiyed opinion appears to be 
that the Chinese languages have atwaya 
been poor in qdlaUea, and have ded out 
their wanta witii the aid of tones; whereas, 
it ic not impoaafUe that thqr may at one 
time as suggestod have been mush rioher 
te tyBablis than they now are, and niay have, 
fbr the above reason, sabstituted tones for 
diphthongB* We are unable to effsr ai^ 
decided optnion upon this point, but it ap- 
peara to ue that, by a earcM study and a 
jptwfainng lorntiiiy of thediffnent dlaleote, 
very important data might be esta bli a he d 
which would in all probability guide ua to 
important arehaedogioal facta in c on nectio n 
with the philology of China. In connection 
with tills surmi^ it is intorestihg to note 
tiiat Pdringese words, theoretfesUy bdong- 
ing to the entering tone, are frequently read 
with two or three difhrent vowris or diph- 

* See Mr. Bitidwin'e mosiml diagiaine, and 
the Tone TsUee in the Paper read belaie the 
Arialle Soeiety. 
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thoogi, wliidi Cut may pomiUy tun obI 
to poHM eoniidanble mgidfiMuiao. SdUl 
fute no Trauted bofmo etn 

••My pnpoandad. 

4. As to file fourth—or ^ —tou^ 

wo mast oaQriderahfy sapploBioiit Itr. Bold* 
win's tomorks. (a) When aiding In it 
Ims tiie qnalHy of the drsk tons (laodiag); 
that is to say, it has flio donlds qnaliiy da* 
sonbed by as, not only the dnglo quality 
daseiibed by Ifr. Baldnria. When than* 
fora^ snooeeded by troids in tbs first, fifth, 

and oightii tones, it takes the oadanos of tiio 

first tone: in all other oases that of the fifth 
tone, (b) When e n ding in a it it does not 
rsdieally ehaage, but only takas a ''vaniah* 
ing” atraas (viiieh aonnds identioally with 
tte "Taniahing streoa” of the —"nnJ tone) 
whanioDowad by a let, 2nd, Ath, or Mi; 
and into the first tone when foUowod 
by a Sid, 4tb or Ttii. Ih the two fonnor of 
the last three oases the modiflaation is foalfy 
into the 8th tone; bnt^ as wo have shown, 
the 8th diffira from the 1st only in loqpoot 
of tone, and as, in the instaneos undor dis- 
oossioii, the final k is always ^oppod, the 
difEnonoe m time is not osonttol enoi^^ to 
weaken oni rule. The Tooal 
whieh takes place OMtomporaneoosly with 
the tonie modification in l— words of 
ttds tone, whether ending in it or k, is pta* 
•isaly the same as the roeal modifioations 
described in the abore taWe, - s iibBti t”*^ **^ 
the fin a ls A and k for the final ay. 

5. The filth—or ^—tone, whan 

sneoeedad by tha Irt or 8tlip beoomao the 
flnt: in aU other omaes tiia aeoond. Thia 
ndOp egaixip is amply auffldent Idr all bat 
the moat aoientiftoally and acn^nloaily ax- 
aet parpoaet. Perhaps thia ia a dtUsg pVo a 
to introduoe a word or two upon axoapCioiiae 
Wt haya alra^y said the 2nd tone ramains 
unakaaged. At the aama tinie we pointed 
ont thaty although than waa no radical 
ahange, atill there waa a oertain fleeting 
ehanga which Mrs Baldwin indicated by the 
eanTenient expression ** Tanishing otrcai.** 
If it were not for this ^^Tanighing stNca’’ 


therawooldbenodistfaieticii betwaan a (1) 
aeoond '+ flfth and a (2) flUh + UOi^ 
aaoording to the role last laid down. 

There ia yet a leflaement npon a rafine- 
wmL Boom wordap—aa wo ham abaady 
pointed out,— far aome good reaaoa or another 
do not fo l l ow the nanal rulofl; and we in- 

£• A K 

MTi md as B. ^Msfliier SKse^htt 
i* @ According to our nde Bb. 2, 


M 

tt 


Le. 
Iat,if iMt 


thia would be pronoonoed 
witfi the ** mniahing etna 
wm the eaaa^ the eonfliinatioa won^ 
wsyjfifinrfioin ^ ^ ^ Tbelsttar 

oomhinatlon thermm—probably, and cf 
oooiae inadnetimfy, bcoam the commoner 
of the two-^ollowa the rale, and iakea the 
^Taaiahingatreat.” Urn formar, laxary in 
deady ewmoia t edp the Vn being aadiatinoUj 
aadp^yennnciatadaaflioii^ Bnt 
YA i|^ ^ |d,—according to our laat mie 
upon one flfth tone ancoandiitg the other,-— 
wonldalaoheooBia Wall, there is yet 

s na t har shade of diftranes; bnt it is act 
apprecisbleexeqit by eontiaat, atai lass ia 
it Bufflcisntiy sppieouble to sd^t of s asw 
bastard tons being recognised. This ut is 
gmOtr than the first sad eonscquaiiUy 

ws might oaend our last mis by saying 
in aU other esses a gentle ssoond.” Piao- 

tically, all these three distinetionB may be 
ignored without sorions nttninqiiitnnos. Of 
oontae • nativo inmisshlyaadttnoonssiously 
the d i s t i n ot i oB , but not one ia n 
tixw sa n d oonld oj^Uiu it, or would, per* 
bspo, admit it: in foot all oar thoasy of 
tome m odifi ca t ion is quite unknown a$ s 
mttem to the mat majority ti natims. All 

Tocal and tonic changea an gronpod togothsr 

by them in the son- 

mnientaink of “ "dipped 

words." We only, theielaiw^ outer into «*»■ 
minute detail fur purposoo of loomd. 
foot sotoMi i h ed and «»xpUi^MM| |g ^ 

woric upon, and so much lambor olesrod away 
to ease the labours of oUmes. The supposed 
change of the first of two or more PokiiigeM 
Jt -t di8 wsU-known phraac (to 
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FfeUogeae ntudmto) 

^ In tiM instaiioe bm quoted it is 

immetezial whether and ^ are 

Bfiperat^ ekaily pranmnoed, or whether 
^ or ^ roBpeotiTelj ia diaoged to a 

Ihereianorole; the whole thing is 
iiiTohiBtary and ^^fleeting/’ and haa no 
more rignifleanoe than tiie treaoherona r 
which many peq^ find it imponihle to keep 
ont of each phraaea aa the idea r of anoh a 
thing,” or ^Pagoda r Anohorage.” The 
eighth tone, whether it end in an A, or a h, 
beoomea the fint whan anooeeded by the first, 
fifth, and eighth; it beoomea the fifth in 
all other oaaea,* 

BUUB <ur ooMBnrATioKa or pazna 
or losna. 

1. All leading tonea, exoept (1) the ziaing 
and (2) the upper enteziBg tonea ending in 

• IwidB the oily of Voeehow it baeoante fibe 
^genUe** aeoand la ill oases* Aa this oizoam> 
ataaoe diai^ieoa with the otharwiae perlaot aya¬ 


h, aomid the Moae: he. before a lat, flth, 
and 8tb they sonnd ae the ^ 2|!C; belwe 
the 2nd, (whieh ineindea the sixth), 3rd, 
4th and 7th aa the ^ 

Exception: the dth preoeding the find, 
dzd, 4th, 6th and 7th, beoomea the 3zd. 

fi« (1) The rUqg tone, and (fi) the 
entering tone when it ende in a A, do not 
change when th^ pzeoede the lat, findj 
(whioh inolndee the sixth} dth, and 8th: when 
they precede the 8^ 4th, and 7th they 
onangeintoa 

Thna two simple mlee will guide the 
atodent through 49 possible difSBient oom- 
binationa of pairs of tonea in tlm Fooohow 
Dialect* There ia but one exception, the 
6th tone* Thaae two mlea are aubjeot to the 
qnalifioations abore eqlained of ** raniabing 
atrcM,” gentle,” *<tim 0 ,” ^<atzeaa” &e., 
do., and to i^cial exocptioua. None of 
theae qnalifioations are, howeTer, of dtseiihe/ 
dhilologioal Talue. 

tern of modfilaation explained In oar mice, we 
•hall take the liberty of holding the outiid§ of 
the dly to be tha riaadaid* 


nettling mere then a 


liEGISLATION AND LAW IN ANCIENT CHINA. 


A(XX)BDINO TO CHINESE SOUSCES. 

Bt Dju L Hzmu Piaxs. 

[Tmubted from tii» Tnauutioiu at tha Boyal Bawiaa AoadMuj of Sdanoew, Okao 
I, YoIum X, Saotioa IIL-^l£a^liA,18M0_ 


duiM k gonanlly oouidand to han 
bees, over aae* the o omBi e niwn wnt of hie- 
toiy, a State <ngaiiiaed on the haaie of km. 
Sageit to whom the peqpk willkgly yidded, 
anaiiged, as all treditiona teatU|y» fram the 
TO, tinonghoat the eooxee 

of egUy all rdetioiis of life. As the 
nhfai—* have m eljihahetlaal tystom of 
writing decked from s pcavkna systMi of 
writing, hut had, at a rather eariy 


■tage, a ayatamof ^etoikl and ideographk 
wtiting whioh waa gradually more and more 
developed, it may wall he taken for granted 
tiiat legal onaetmenta ako were 'written 
down at aa eady ataga. Aa jnriapmdenae 
in Chine waa ae ■ooret privO^of aeaate 
of aoUemen end pcieeti, as was the ease in 
anaisat Indk and partially even in primi¬ 
tive Borne, the km ware pcomulgatod to the 
whole of the pei^. Neverthehiei noi ancient 
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ChhM« God^y like LevitieBB or flie Lem of 
Menu or the XajfM B^fhtnrvrum^ 2im beea 
preeerfed. The CSiineaa hare now a Oci- 
ininal Code, the Ta-^Uing-liu-liy wiiieh the 
pfeeent dynaety xeodTed ae we know train 
the preceding one^ and which die latter had 
received aa the heirloom of forjner dynaatiei^ 
nmending bat detached pcrtioiia ef it* 
Sven the Ta-ta4iig*hm-tien may be man* 
dooed here. It oontaina the rigiilationa re- 
gaiding the a dmlT i i etratiaB ot the corr ei poBd* 
ing work of the former dynaafy, theTa-ming- 
hai-tieii« Ancient China alao^ and at any 
rate the third dynasty ChoWy ia aaid to have 
had aoeb a code* But aooordiiig to a oom- 
Btentaiy of the Chow-li (voL 86, fol. 80) 
this eode was lost aa early aa the Nm* dy- 
naety (178 A.D.) and according to the Tao- 
ehnen (Duke Ch^ao, Tear Yl, fol* 38) it ia 
donhtfol, as we ahall see farther on, whether 
the former Emperore compiled anywhere 
leal oodea of criminal law or confined them- 
edvea to iming mere edieti.* 

Hence ariaea the difiionlty of aa expoal* 
tion of le g ial a tion and law in ancient China* 
This diffieolty ia however enhanced by the 
feet that in ancient China both Chnrdi 
State, ethics and joriaprodence were 
entirely nndivided, and legal enaetmenta 
•anoamed the whole sphere of popular life, 
aa for inatance the diatribotum of property, 
agiieoltoxe, trade legnlatioiiB and so forth* 
The duty of piety on the part of ohildren 


AcMiding to Legge’e tcandatioa, VcL 
V. Part II, p. 608, the paaaage in the TaoHAnan 
hofo referred to ty Plalh Utaratty xane ae 
lofiowa—** The moleiit kmga defibatated on (all 
^ droimataiicea} and detenmned on (the pon- 
la h ai en t of Crimea); they did not make (geacrai) 
ttwa ol pe ni e hme nt, fitting laat it ahoold give 
ziaa to a contentiou apixit among tho peoj^** 
Bat we find alao tho ndlowing paaaage in 
•ama text, a little tethar on uL the 

govarnmeot of Hca had fdlcn dlaoideri fea 
penal coda of Yn wae made; imdar tho — 
rirmilintii ci Btmag Om gtaii ood* at Taag ; 
and in Chow, the eode ef the nine penishmenla; 
^thoae three eodaa aU c^matid in agea of da* 
eay* And now in yoer ^ "***"^H mtiff T i of Ch*iag 
you have fraaeed (tUs imilation of) tboae thiea 
e^tt, tmtiag year (trfaoda with) daeeitttkmB of 
^ ttcir paa ^ ta to ."—Jtowwi CM** 


feidatiiMitetlietrpavafe, andtha datyof 
p^ing raepiit to anion and soperiori were 
not| aa with ne, left to the ennaolenoe of 
the individual, and even the 
roles ol eti^aette were oonaidexed aa of 
e^oal importance, and all these ware sub¬ 
jected to legal enaotmenti. A eompleta 
e xpo a it io n of lagialation and law in 
China would therefere, atdcUy ff^kfng, 
have to oompriae the whole nphare of life 
and all the eonditiona of the life of this aa- 
eient people. If then we are net to launoh 
out into boB i id la ea apace, we moat confine 
onrselvea to what we mean by th<i wards 
kgiaUtion and law, and we shall therafora 
only mat of the oivil, polioa, and otiminal 
bgiatotion ei aaeient China. 

In a former essay on the eonatitatioii and 
ediniiuemtion ol ancient we dia- 

ti o ga i ehed three periodic via. the period of 
the first end ee oond dynaaties, the age when 
the third dynasty, that of Chow, fioariahed, 
and the tfane of the decay of the seme dy¬ 
nasty* We therefore thought at first of 
feUowiiig the same divishm in thk pneant 
eaaay, bat oar infor m a t io n ie.{ar too aoaaty 
aa fer aa the period of the first and aeeond 
dynaaties and the time of the decay of the 
Chow dynaaty are ooDoetned* We are thoa 
compelled to take thece three penoda to¬ 
gether, and prefeoe our Introduction by a 
general d i ae n aak m regarding the legislative 
powers, the edicts, and the promulgation 
•^iminmtration of laws* 

xvTEonocnoir* 

1. Who enacUd tJU fetes f 

all Icgialation waa to kmie 
feem the Bn^iror and not from tiia feudal 
prineaa* Oonforina says ia the Analecta 
(XVL *^Whan right prino^ca (Tao) 
prevail in the Empire, oaiemoiuca, nuxrio, 
gOYuikmeiit and the raprearion of dis¬ 
order proceed fern the Bmperor; wlioi 
the right painoiplca do not prevail in 
tile Empire ceremanlea^ muaie and the le- 
proaaien of dimder proceed from the fendal 
): wbm than tiiiaga p*. 
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oeed Cram the piiiioeB) the oMes win he few 
in wlddk th^ do not kee (thv power) is 
tengenewtione; when theyprooe^lroiii the 
great olBeare ( ), the eawe will be 

lew ia whidh they do not loee (their power) 
in dee genemtione; but when the lower of- 
fioen imia the ordeni the oaaee will be lew 
in which they do not loee (their power) in 
three generations. When right prine^ee 
prevail in the Empire, the Qovemaent will 
not depend npon the great offieen; when 
light prineiplee prevail in the Empire, the 
eomwon people do not diBonss (matters oen- 
eeming the) government.” There ie a aimi- 
ler paoMge in the Dootrine of the Mean 
(Gh. ZXYIIL):—<< He who ie not the Em¬ 
peror does not deoide regarding the oere- 
monial, nor does he fir the meaasnres ( 
nor does he detemine the written language 
( ^ ),..•• hut if one ooonpies the 
throne (and posseasea also the dignity) but 
posaesees not the proper virtue, he will 
nevertheless not dare to decide upon oere- 
moniea and musio; but although he poaaeea 
the proper virtue, yet if he do not oeenpy 
the throne, he w^ certainly not dare to 
deoide upon oeremoniea and mnno.” The 
ehapters entitled Wang-ohi (fol. 6, par. 9) 
and Tai-fa (fol. 28, par. 32) in the li-ki 
may also be oompared. Although thia een- 
tenoe apecifiea only the anbjeot of oere- 
monies, and so forth, yet the paaaage has 
a general bearing on the whole qneation. 
** The anoknt Emperors,” aaya the Tao- 
ehnen (Wen-kung, year YI., voL 16, p. 
441), '^enaoted the laws andtheedicta.” Of 
oonree the laws were not drawn up exactly 
Ij the Smperora in person, but aa the case 
might be by their ministers, gisndees and 
so forth. Notably the detaib of the institn- 
tkfns of the third dynasty, Chow, were 
aseribed to Poke Chow, the brother of the 
founder of the Chow dynasty, Wu-wang. 
The Tso-diuen (Wen-kung, year XYm, 

<*the former prinee, Chow-kuag, framed the 
eertmoiiiesof Chow.” Cioinpaire also the paa- 
mge in the Shoo-ldiig, ehapler liu-hiiig (4^ 


27, p. 294), whioh will be quoted later on. 
The snoe o eriv o dynaetiee however did not 
each frame new laws but retained the an- 
eient and wise laws of the Ibunders of the 
previous ^^maaty whidi had been allowed to 
fill into decay during the reign of the last 
few tjraimioal mlers who brought about the 
downfall of the dynasty, xe-xntrodnoed and 
a m ended those laws aoooiding to dzenm- 
alanoea; so that we see here in (2iina a eon- 
tinnona development, wbilat in Snrope fre^ 
queotly levnlntioiL followed upon revblntloii. 
In the fiboo-king, e^ter Kang-kao (4, 9, 
p. 196} it is said nnder Ching-wang of the 
third dynasty, ** PubUsh the laws, and let 
the wise laws whioh the Emperors of the 
(seeond dynasty) Yin for tiie puniahment of 
crimes enaeted, be obeerved.” Meneiua alio 
aaya (11. 4 (10), 4, p. 184) *‘tha (eeoond dy- 
naaty) Yin reoetved the law frem the (first 
dynasty) Hia, and the third dynasty ^Cfaow 
received the law of the Yin;” and in the 
Analeola Confncios aaya (III., 14) «Obow 
viewed the two fornier dynastiee, but bow 
fully did they develop (ttieir institations); I 
loOflw Chow.” In the Analeots (XXHI., 2) 
and Ukowiae in the SM-ki (vol. 47, fel. 24) 
Oonfiieins aaya:—<*Tlie Yin dynaaty took 
for its basii the enatoma of the ffia, wherein 
it took from them or added to them may he 
known; the Chow dynasty took for Hs-basis 
the onstoms of the Yin dynasty, wherein it 
took from them or added to them may be 
known; even if (a new dynasty) were to 
Booeeed the Chow dynasty, though It dwnld 
be a hundred generatiana hence, its (onstoms 
and institntionB) would be known.” He 
means to say Oat in all eesontial rMpaeta 
the inst i t n ti o nB of China remained ever the 
same under the different dynasties. 

Penal kgislatioD, says the Ileo-ehnam 
(Chao-kung, Yl year, foL 86),. eriginated 
by the disorders whioh happened; the gov¬ 
ernment of the ffia had fallen into disorder 
and the penal code of Yu (the founder of 
the first dynasty) was made, and so on. nria 
reinaik refers, ho wever, more to the ooiipQa- 
tion of codes of law, of which more anon. 
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SiibwqiiieDtlyp when the Imperial aoyer- 
eignty was broken npi the feudal prhieea 
UBorped alao the prerogative of legislation,^ 
We will but quote a few aepeimte ezamplea 
of this. The Bamboo Books (j^ 

^ fol. 2| Torae 16) mention under Sing 
P*ing of Chow (in his 20th year) that for 
the first tiaee then, in the pnnlshment of 
orimeB, relatiyea within the three degveea 
were made aolidarily responsible, a measnie 
entirely opposed to the prineiple of Wen- 
wang whiohj aeooitiing to Mendns (1, 2, 23) 
was let the guilty be punished but not hia 
wife and obild,’’ Under the ehief (m> 
Hwan-knng of Ts*e (B,C, 685-643) who 
eubseqnently hdd, what was origmally the 
prerogatiTo of the Emperor only, an assem¬ 
bly of the prinoes, Mendus (2, 6, 22, com¬ 
pare Biot, Joum. As, 1645, toL 6, 263- 

85) states that he issued five injunetiona or 
legal prohibitiona. The Tao-ohuen (Chao- 
knng, TI year, foL 35) mentions that Tase- 
oh^an xe-oait the three foneer eodae (of tibe 
Bmperors), and a penal eode oompoeed by 
Fan fliuen-tase (513 B,C.) ia alao referred to 
in the aame work (Chao-kung, XZIX year). 
In the latter paseage Oonfnohu eommenta 
on the aubjeet as follows Tain ie ruined 1 

It n^lecti to obeerve its plumb-rule. Tain 
ought to keep the laws which T‘ang-shuh 
(the first sovereign of Tain) reodved from 
the bhow and which were to be warp and 
woof for the peiqple, • • • Moreover the 
panel laws of ffiuen-taw date from the 
•pring hunt in E (under Lu Wen-kung, VI 
year). These were the diaorderly enaet- 
mentsof the State of Tsin, How can one 

* This was undoe sssampiioD. See the Tee* 
dmen (Gheo-kong. DC yeai), where one of the 
grandees of Chow tajs :—** The trees have a 
root, the atreams hare a apring, the pe<mU have 
a prefident in ihdr conn^.—Prinee Wan (of 
Tm) was a feudal piBee of the third dass, how 
eonli he (peeome to) ehenge tbingsr—[Tlila 
note of Dr. Flath’s, and eqpedi^ the last aan- 
tenoe ia based on an eironeoai interpretation of 
the peessge in qnestion. Dr. Legge (tee Yd. 
Y., hoi IL, p. 625) tiaastotee & last sen¬ 
tence as foQowa:—^E tsu Wan, aa leader of the 
fUales, was not able to change the order of the 
Eu^dooi.-,En, CUui MevUttu] 


dovato them to (the dignity of) laws P** * 
The Tao-ohuen (Wen-kung, year VI) says, 
** Ho (8iuen-taia) appointad ruka for (the 
various deportmeota of) buaineaa; fixed the 
laws and the orimee; he decided regarding 
panishmenta and aetlotts at law; he kept 
his oyo on runaways; he adhered to securi¬ 
ties and oovenante; he removed the dd 
filth; t be founded the mks for the diatino- 
tkm of rank; he brought to the front thoee 
who had long remained bdiind. When he 
had completed hia regulations, he delivered 
them to the Ta-tse (Grand Assistant) Taag^ 
tsae, and the Ta-fn (Grand Maatar) Sia-t‘o; 
he had them carried into praotiee in the 
State of Tain to be a permanent law.’' Tm- 
ahi (Ch^ao-knng, III year) mentions that 
duks King of Ta^ (B.C. 539) inflieted many 
ponishments, but reduoed the number of 
his punishments by the advice of Gan-taze, 
Meneiua (1,2, 2, p. 17} also eaya to the king, 
^When I first arrived at the frontiers of 
Ts'e, I inquired after tiie great prohibltioos 
St) I dared to enter. Tour 

servant then hoard that there ia a poA ot 
40 h* within the suburb aadwboaoever killed 
a deer in it was guilty of a erime aa if ho 
had kOled a man, oto,” Tao-dii (Ch%o- 
kung, year VII) mentioiis a law of king 
Wan of Chow (B.C. 689-676} aooording to 
which he with whom a robber eoneeala him- 
adf ia as guilty as the zobber.t 

Subseqnently, when Ts’in Gh^ Hwang-tl 
overthrew the third dynasty and founded 
the fourth (Ts^n), great ohangea took plaoe 
in the penal legialation of China, Even 
under Ts^n Hiao-knng the prince of Bhang, 
his minister, introduced new laws in Ts4n, 
though the eovereign of Teln feared at first 
the disapproval of the empire. The minister 

* Dr. Legge trsnslBlM (Y, H, p. 732j-^tlie 
enaetmenls whidi led to the disorder of Tsin; 
how cm they be made Us hwe?—Bn. Chim 
JUfnew^ 

t Dr. Lsion trmdates (V, I, p. 244)—dealt 
with old omnsnoes that bid fmen into fool 
dieoider.—Bn. CUne Msviem. 

t Dr. Legge trenslatea (Yl, n, p. 616)He 
with whom the thief oonoesle hie booty is as 
gailly as the tbieL—Bn. China Bsview. 
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ttme deolsMB, in oppositiim to uMient 
Ghina irtdoh tfaotaiighly adhmd to tlie 
ways of antiquity, those who would eon- 
qner empres, did not take antiquity for 
theb law; thoee who would benefit the 
people, should not be guided by what is 
enatomary.” It was in Tain that the other 
ninisterB attributed weight to the prindples 
formerly in Togue (see Sze-ki toI. 68 foL 
3, and Ma-twau*lin toI. 162 foL 26), —^this 
howoTor bdoDgs to a later age. 

2. Xepo/ snaeimmtti and codeM qflaw^ 

The aneient GhiDOse had not yet disoorer- 
ed paper, brush, and ink, but wrote on tdips 
of bamboo, or used also, at any rate later on, 
bronze to perpetuate what they wiahedto 
be preserved in writing. Tide was then 
also done in the ease of laws. In the 

Bootrine of the Mean” ConfueiuB says (oh. 
XX, 2), ^^Thelawsof Wen-wang were writ¬ 
ten on tablets er stripe of bamboo; as long 
as men of bis mind ruled, these laws 
ikmrislied, but when thoae men wore no 
more, the effieet of his laws also eeased.” * 
The pety of the founders of the second and 
third dynasties caused the oentinuatioB, 
oven after the downfall of the first and 
second dynasties, of a member of eariiin 
the Bovereignty of a amaU principality. 
Thua there waa, even at the time of Gon- 
iueiuB, in the State Ke, a deaeendant of the 
first dynasty Hia, and in the State of Song 
there was atiU on the throne a desoendant 
of the second dynasty Yin. In theae small 
States many anatoms, inatitutions, and po- 
bably also laws of the first and second 
dynaetioa were piiaBsaved«t Confaeiaa re- 

* Dr. Ligge branalatea QC, p 269} :^The 
Master said, ** the Government of Wtn and Woo 
a dismayed in ^e records); the tablets of wood 
and bamboo. Let there be the men and the 

S vemment will ffonrish; but without the men, 
lb government deeeya and eeasee.”—En. 
CMna Review, 

t Tso-rin (Ch*ao-kung, year IV) says, ** £n 
md Wfi (whieb reeeivad porttons of tiie fonnsr 
teiritoiy of the Tin dynaity) began both with 
the xei^ of the Tin dynasty; likewise he who 
reeeived iha eriglnal tanritoiy of tha JSia tyn^ 
begin with the zrign oi the ffia.” 


maika however, in the ^'Doetrine of the 
Mean” (oh. xAvlLL, 6), ^^Th^ were not 
sufficient; Itherefore studied the eeremonies 
of the third dynasty Gbow, they are still be¬ 
ing used; I therefore foUow Chow.” * That 
subsequently, with the decay of the Imperial 
sovereignty, the feudal princes destroyed 
those enaotments whkh were adverse to 
their assnmptioiis, is mentioned by Menoiua 
(n, 10, 2) in the fourth century B.C. The 
UwB sjre also often mentioned in the Shoo- 
king and otherwise. In the diapter en¬ 
titled Yu-ming (3, 8, 3) the Emperor Wu- 
ting (B.C. 1324-1266) says, << If one inquires 
into the laws of the ancient emperors, one 
finds that there ia no error, provided they 
are well oheerved. To carry out these laws, 
I shall promote capable men to oilLee.” La 
the chapter entitled To-fsng (4, 18) it la 
said, ^^The last king (of the second dynasty) 
did not rule aooording to the Isws of Ids 
dynasty which he had xeeeived fniu 
Heaven.” It is however not always clear 
whether in these passages relerenes ia made 
to enactments and ediots or to an actual 
eode of law. In tho Shoo-king, diaptar 
Len-hing (4, 27) we read, <<Pe-yi issned 
wise enaotments; (Hea)-Ts86 framed rules 
for sgrieultuze and bad diffarant aorta af 
wheat sown; B[ao-yao made use of punisib- 
ments to keep the people in order.” Ll the 
Tso-ehuen (Ch*ao-kniig, year AIV) 6huh- 
Uaing of Tshft aaya, ^<In the book of the 
Bia (|^ it is said, the xehd, the 
impure and tile murderer are potto deatk; 
thus «rid the law of Eao-yao; t I wish to 
fdlow the law, which was done aooord- 
ini^y.” % This passage scMia to refer to a 

*Dr. Legge (Lp. 288) transisfesI may 
desoribe the oeranc^s of the Hia dynasty, but 
Ee osonot soffidently attest my words. I have 
' learned the ceremomss of the ibi 4n>*>ty» and 
in Bong they atm oonlinue. I have learned Iha 
oeremonies of Chow, which are ^now used, and 
I loDow Ohow.*’—E d. CMna Review. 

f Pfizmaier (p. 64) wrondJ ^vada Hao-iiiao. 
Kao-yao waa prealmt of ffie criminal eofoxt 
under Emperor fihnn. See Bhoo-ldng, I| 3; I, 
4; I. 5. 

tDr. liCgffe (V, II, p. 666) tnnalaM:-^ 

One of ffic boehs of the nia says, * Tbs moral- 
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oode of law, Imt wlitl ig mmaA it probgblj 
but tlie flnt bode of the Sioo-Ung, entitied 
g <«the B(Kik of Lose per- 

qpbmone are paangee m the Shoo-kix^p 
chapter Th-pti-Hiq (Coimfieb of the Great 
Yn) and E^ang-kao (Amkoimceineiit to the 
Prim of KHuig). In the chapter oititled 
Xicn-hing (Frioce of Lea on Pnniahmenta) 
are read, ^^When the Emperor (ICu-wang 
B.C. 1003-947) was alreadj 100 jmn old 
and jet on the throne and Ida memory and 
atrength failed him, he ordered after dne 
aarotinj, aa Giabil tranalatea, the penal 
lawe to be written ont to be pnbtiahed in the 
empire.” The Ghineee text ie, however, not 
BO definite, and only aaya 
0 ^ ^ pnniAmenta in 

order to xegoiate the lour qnartera.”* De 
Gnignee (Chon-king, p. 77)iiicntaona, on the 
bama of a work called Ta-ki, quoted by 
Kang-mo, that when the last emperor of the 
Hin dyaaa^, Kieh, a md tyrant, oppreaaed 
tile oonntry, the Ta-aM-ling, holding the 
Imperial code of law in hia hands, and with 
tears in his eyes, approaohed the Bmperor 
and made certain repreaentatloas to him, 
and when he was not attended to, he retired 
to the prinoe of Bhang (the fonnder of the 
eoeond dynasty). The Bamboo book men* 
thms the faet under the 28th year of Kieh 
<Joiiin. Asiat., Ber. 111., Tol. 12, p. 661X 
Init no mention ia made there of an Imperial 
eode of law preaented to h^ A remark¬ 
able passage in the Tco-ohnen (Ck^ao-kimg, 
year YI) a oom a rather to indioate that no 
aetoal eode of law existed originelly. At 
that time (886 B.C.) the people in the State 
of €3i4ng oaet the penal eode in hronas. 
Against tUa fihnh-hiang, the minister ef 


ly the Uao^y iii^piira,‘snd mflisiis, ars to 
be pot to death.* 8m was the pnaishmiet 
npmtid by Eao-yao. 1 beg yon to Icdloir it. 
AeeoriUni^ Hing-how was to death.**—'Bn. 
CMna Beviem. 


*l>r. Lflgge (m, n, p. 68^ translataa 
When the king 1 m enioyM the throne till he 
was the age m a hnnebed yearn, he gave groat 
eoBgidetatilmtothemflintmmof poniriimepts, 


in order to lastanin (the people of) all qa a rtma. 


Tne-ehte, made the lldlowfaig ropteawita 
tfon:—**Ihe emperora of antiquity deriaed 
help in certain eventa by enaotmenta, th^ 
made no penal eodea; th^ feared lest ibe 
po^e might getfeontentums when it would 
be even lees possible to xeetndn them, 
nierelore they set up a barrier ef righte* 
o wsDOMi raised the people by government, 
etc.; tbey treated tim people aeo<ndhig to 
eeremonies, preserved them by fidthfulnees, 
honoured them by humanity; tbey mede 
enaetasents regarding aalarieaand ranks of 
honour, to encourage them to obedienoe; 
they deoided vigorously hi penal matten, 
to restrain them from tnungremiona. They 
instmeted the people by sineerity, eneonz^ 
aged them by example, educated them by 
exertion, aarved them by pleasure; they 
watched over them with severity, lliey 
seleoted moreover moat wise and inMUgeut 
high offlean, aonte fudges, faithful and 
honest ddm, benevolent and kind over* 
aeera; thus one may place eonfidenee In the 
people, and no calamity and disorder will 
arise. But if the people know that there 
are laws, thqr will not fear their superiora 
any loogar; all will incUne to litigation, 
seek oonfirmation in the code and oonaider 
it an honovr to gain a point; nnderaueh 
eixenmatanoea government beeomea impea* 
Bible. (It was only) when tiie Hia dynasty 
had fbllsn Into diaorder, timt tha penal eode 
of Tn (the founder of the first dynasty) was 
made; it was only when the seoond dynasty 
Bhang had fhllen into diaorder that the code 
ef T^ng (founder of tiie eeeond dynasty) 
was made; it was only whan the third 
dynasty Chaw had fhllen into diaorder that 
the oode of the nine pnniahmenta was made. 
The origin of fheae three codes dates alto* 
gether from tim time of the middle ago 
(between the flonriahing and the downiteU 
ci tha dynasty). You an n-editixig the 
time codes, you are oaating the penal eode 
in bionie and you seek to quiet the peoplo 
heratyr. Is it not impossible f It ia said 
in aaoda, *an exoellent laiw la the virtue 
si Bnqmor Wen; daily it pndnoea qaiot 
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iaflkB four qnutten.' baiiif what 
ahofnld we went tlia Iswe for P IE ooee the 
pe^la know the gnande lor litigetioo, thej 
will oegleet ell eiNBioeieB and aeek eon- 
dmiatioa ie the eeda; thej will pnah 
IMgetioa to the iitaoet poiat, diaotden ead 
eoateetimie will multiply, pm aa ti ead 
bribee will he the ordm of the day. . . . 
I hare heard the aayiag ttat whaa ampiraa 
are to perish, tb^ have aiaay laws.” 

After thia iataiaating aipoaitian it iM 
aeaxeely adaiisdble to anppooe that then 
eriited ia aaekat times oodes of law to 
itiiieh tile people eonld i^peaL ladividBal 
eaaotaiaats ealy were made and tiieaem 
depeadeat upoa oireomstaiieea, aad the 
priaeipal objeete were to anaage all eim-> 
-ditioBa of life uader aa iatelligeat aad 
heaevolant goverameat, williugly obeyed by 
the peo^, to maintain pnblie order, to have 
good olBLoers aad so forth. It is, after aU, 
as it is aaid ia the “ Dpetrfaie of the Meaa** 
(oh. XJLLlt), "The wise aad vixtoons prinoe 
atoTsa and ahowe therein the prapar way to 
the ampin lor ages; he a^ aad givaa 
tbenby laws to the ampin for agaa; ha 
^teaks and futniahea thereby aa 
to the ampin for agaa.” 

Nevertholam that in later times lawa wen 
nally oast ia hronm, ^ean frarn the 
above-mentioned passage, also from the 
TSo-ohuen (Oh'ao-kang, year ZXIZ.) aad 
farther from the Kia-yn (voL 41, foL IS). 
Two graodeaa of Ttin had that time obtained 
a quantity of bmnao ia Tn-pin (a diatiiet 
faih a hite d by wild tribes) by way of booty; 


ti^y oaat herewith tripods with the penal 
oode iaaeribad on them, aad pnUishad time 
the penal oode •««> eompoted bj 
Siuen-tiie^ m B.G« 513* We mentioned 
above tiiat Confneiiu diaapproTed of tfaiae 
Theee lawa bad been enaeted bj Fan Shun- 
tee daring tiu diaozder In. Tain at the tfane 
of Doke Wen of Loo (B.Ce 320)* Gonffiehia 
wiahedp aa we eaid, that Tidn riioiild pve- 
aenre the lawa wMob it bad reerived feon 
T^ang Sbnb (tbe firat aoreraign of Tain) 
and wUeh bad been re-enaeted bj Wan- 
knag (BoO. 636-697) at te time of Hi-kiiag 
of Loo. Oenfnoina alao, like Teo-aUi nttri- 
bote the bigheat importanee to thepfeam* 
vation of tbe dagreea of rankp wbiab 
the people were enabled to bononr Oelr 
aaperiors, and the aaperiora ware anablad to 
maintnin tbeir petition; neiter anparkm 
nor infaridra allowing theauelTaa than any 

It was probably one of thaaa late oodea 
of Chow wUohp aa we zemaiked abovep ia 
manfioned by the Comniaiitate of the 
Ohow-U (vol 36y folo 80), bnt wMob he 
designate aa one already loot In biatiiMo 
A penal oode ia alao mentioiiad B«0. 606 in 
flie Tao-okuen (Ting-kangp yemr lYe), and 
the tet that in the Chow-li (wd. 36^ 30p 
foL 3) the Sae-hing (aee below) iafomied 
the fif e-keop on the baah of the law of Ihe 
five paniahmenta, whidi poniabment wma to 
be applied in any individual oaae to any one 
of ip600 oAnoatp pveanppoBaa Ukewiaa te 
exiatanee of a penal oode. 

(To ho €omiimioi.J 
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A PLEA FOR ‘'PAN-KWAI” 


Tbftt eaoh of iho two words wliioh form 
file oompound word Fdn^hoai is etymologic 
oally offensive, admits of no doubt. But 
whotber either of them, or the oompound 
word itself, is objectionable iu praotioe, and 
if so to what extent, are questioos regarding 
whieh thmi 18 room for much difference of 
opinion. In forming opinions on these points 
everybody is guided by his own expeii^oe, 
and influenoed by his own prejudices; in 
the one extreme the learned Sinologist may 
find it difficult to free himself from his phi- 
hdogioal trammels, and in the other many 
foragnera bom and bred in HKina &il to see 
any opprobtinm in the common applicatioii 
of these words as leamt and adopted by 
them in their infancy. Belonging to neither 
of those oia sses of men, and having had 
dnnng a long residenee in the South of Chi¬ 
na peculiar opportunities of holding free in- 
teroourse with various oiasses of the people, 
I venture to think that my views respeeting 
the use of these tenn% may he 
worthy of consideration. 

language is a thing of life, and words are 
aoDstantly changing their meanings. This 
Is the case in all lan g uages, but perhaps less 
so in Chinese than in others, on aooount of 
the preservative and fossilising incrustation 
with which the ideographic intern of writing 
surrounds each word. Nevertheless such 
changes do take place in Chinsee, and to a 
greater extent in the spoken tAau in the 
written language. 

We foreigners have oome to China and wo 
have sought to dictate to the Chinese what 
tbair language shall he when tyeakxng or 
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writing of ourselves. We have p^hibitei 
the use of 7 by treaty, and we have 
objected to the use of Fdn ^ in official 
documents, and raised an angry hand when-* 
over we have heard oursrives spoken of, 
directly or indiieotly, as Having 

declared with the voice of cannon that 2 is 
offensive, offensive it is and must be. Know¬ 
ing that we object to Fdtif no educated 
Chinese gentleman would wittingly offend 
us by the nse of that word; as in conversing 
with English-speaking Chinamen I habitu¬ 
ally adopt tile semi-anglicised French word 
queue,” instead of the English word 
in deferenoe to their, as I think, 
groundless objection to the latter word, so 
the habitual politeness of the Chinese leads 
them to respect our feelings and to defer to 
our views in the matter of using the word 
Fdn, At the same time it may be that the 
highly-educated Chinaman, like the learned 
foreign Sinologist, under the influence of his 
philological knowledge and literary training, 
oannot deny that the foreigner’s objection to 
Fdn as an offensive word, is not wholly un¬ 
reasonable. But amongst the of the 
people Fdnf as signifying “foreign,” is too 
deeply imbedded in the language to be 
eradicated. We see it on numerous sigu- 
bo^s of shops, extoUiog the quality of the 
goods offered for sale; it is inseparably com¬ 
bined with other words, suoh as Fdn^lai^ehif 
the name of the onstard apple, and Fdn-kdn 
(soap); in this latter example, were any other 
word substituted fnr Tliii, the oompound 
would no longer mean *‘soap,” but auy 
Aneign alkali; and in the •form er the az- 
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jiWfkom woiild no kmfBg lignify tlte epgtard 
^pb,1nitlit«EiUja<<foniga Om 

the of the nanei of tha peo|ib tiM imd 
Fdn undenbtedlj aeene ‘^lonigii,’’ withmt 
bmtmg the aUghteet idea of eonteaipt; 
ttiiipoknlijthe people al laige in utter 
aaooaadooeaei of the eonaeoliom of tba 
imdinitoaoiieeof <*foroiga’’ witAitaiiiiM 
peindtiToaenaeof ^^uneiTiliaed’’ or ite ap« 
^ioationtoabotigfaial tribea. ^^Toiy’^aiid 
weroosigiiiaUji^teEmaof leproaoiiy 
but in eonxie of time the partiaaiie of thia 
or that poHtieal par^i utterly xogaxdleoe of 
the origin of flm imda, weroprood of thia 
or tiiat appellation. Hence while we may^ 
under the oinmmataiioee already zefenred to» 
zeaaonably expeet the educated and poliehed 
Ghinaaean to avoid the nae of the word in 
hia interanuae with fmigBen who dbjeot 
thereto, it ia aheer pnerilily to object to it 
aa a apokn word of the language of the 
Gantoneae, or in doomaenta pretending to no 
Uteraiy excdlence. To a oertain extent we 
have, leaaonahly or otherwiae» tabooed the 
word, and canac^n e nt^ to a oertain extent 
tabooed it ia. 

Fin h m mi baa never reached the etage of 
being employed in writing even of the meet 
mitirate deecription, except where inenlt ia 
intended. The in^port of the oh e raetm 
hoai ^ ceema to be eo diatinetly impremed 
thereon, that it ia impoaaihla^ exo^ aa the 
offiMt of time, to diaaaaooiate the ehazaetar 
when preaentid to the eye, from ita etymo¬ 
logical meaning. We have tharalore to 
ocmaMar thie di^llabio word only in ite 
aapeet ae an ezproaaion in the eoDeqiriai 
langnage of OantoQ. 

Fin^wai was beyond qneaUon adopted 
aa a term of dariaion. But that Ihe hiom 
can be rendered **davil’’ in the sanae of a 
Satanio bring, ia a popular delnaion wbkh 
ia aa wide-ipread and aa erroneoni aathe 
that oata and dnga fonn a atapla dith 
at Ghinaae meala. The atatamant that tha 
fThinaae call na ^^devila,” atorica of canine 
and feline atewa, and horrible pietorea of 
tortnie^ are amongat the atook anhjaota of 


aanaational writera on China. A hwai ia a 
apiiitnal bring; not naeaaaarily of a malign¬ 
ant or tril-diapoaad nature, but etOl one 
tcRor, and one whose aoeiety and 
enmpanionahlp are therefore ahnnned. In 
fact a inm ii as needy aa poeriUe an exact 
eguvalant of the Bni^Bah word ghost’’ 

Whoa we oonrider tha meranding ohacac- 
ter of the earlier Soropean advantorera to 
the ooest ef China, and their, In Chineoe 
eyeo, uncouth eppeeimnoe and eoaroo Md 
violent meanara (qoalitiaa not yet entirely 
obeolaie), we must canfeaa that ia view of 
ihrir tenor-inapiring behaviour, fin^eund 
wee a reasonable term of deriaion to a]^ly 
to them; a simple term perhaps of joonlar 
deririon, and not hj any means neoeaaazily 
a term of maUgnent hatred or hostile con¬ 
tempt Had we abstained from interferenoe 
with die life and growth of the Ohineae 
language in thii partionlar—for wo moat 
hear in mind that foreign men and forrign 
things were a new idea to the people, and 
a word had to be aou^ for or ooined te 
meet tho exiganoy—in all prriithility like 
« Whig” and ^*Tory”anda boat of other 
words in our own langnage, the word /fa- 
kwai would have been used in the preaent 
day aa rignitying ** forrign,” without any 
oonariooanaaa in Ihe popular mind of ita ever 
having had a deriaive aignifteatkm,—^with¬ 
out offenoe bring given on die one aide or 
taken on the other. That it mi^ hate 
acquired the p roperty of oonveyiiig no idea 
from mind to mind save that of '^foreign,” 
la rendered all the more probable by the 
palpable fact that forrignen are beinga of 
flesh and blood; the utter abamdity of ocm- 
ridering them to be ghoeta in fact, would 
have aoorierated and facilitated the tranri- 
tional stage from the one sense of the word 
to the other. But we have interfered; we 
have lifted our hand in anger at the use of 
the word; with what ribct will now bo 
eoniidered. 

In Hongkong where so many forrign ears 
are open to oateh the ofl h n ai ve epithet, 
where every farrignm dunks he or aho 
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know! the irord/<lf»-kiMf» when qpdken bj a 
Chinainaiiy and oonBidere it hie or her doty 
to aocdetj to reoent the enppoeed inenlti 
prodenoe has led at laaet the labouring 
popnlatioii to drop the first ajUable, and to 
speak of loreigiien simplj as kwai; a 
idiange decidedly for the worn, inaamneh 
aa eren in an ignoraiLt oooU^b ears the 
single word has not acquired a new aenae, 
but ia nnaroklably aaaooiated in his mind 
with its original aignifioation of ** ghoet.” 
In Canton and aa far in the interior aa the 
nae of the Cantonese langnage extends, 
fin-hwai simply and aolely means foreign 
or fordgner* The whole population learn 
to nae it in that sense as soon as their infant 
lips can hsp the aound. The little ehild 
sees a strange object passing the door; 
what a ridioulone ooetumei What an 
extraordinary noee! What a marrellone 
beaidl So thinking, the child enquires 
what the strange object is, and is t<dd that 
it is 9L probably he is further 

informed that all fan-hwait are rich and 
powerful; from that moment hie oonoeption 
of the word /itt-lnooi is that it is nothing 
more or leaa than the term to designate a 
foreigner—those strange objeote, those rich 
and powerfnl men, who are ooeasionally seen 
in the streets. Fresently another foreigner 
p eee ea the door; with smiles irradiatii^ its 
face, and glee sparkling from its dark eyes, 
the ohild ealla to its mother to oome and 
look at the ^*ftn-kwai;^ its enthnsiaam 
reeriees an nnlooked lor ohedk; *<Hnsh,” 
says the mother, ^^yon mnet not let him 
hear yon call him ftn-kwai, or he will beat 
yon; oallhim-^—but here the mother, 
it the queetion is new to her (as is often the 
ease in oonntry tillageo or parts of Canton 
seldom frequented I 7 foreigners) is in a 
dilemma; she hae no word at oommandto 
enbstitate for that whioh she learned from 
her own mother’s Iweaet lipe; but in the 
principal thoronghfuee of Canton the 
question ia gmierally a familiar one, and 
the ehM is told that f&n-hmaU when 
witfain healing must be oalled Sim^Aang 


^ (lit: elder-born, but may be eon- 
sidered as one of the eqniyalents of onr 
«Mr:”) or Tdi-fdn Am (a tern coin¬ 
ed or adopted in the Ba^ India Company’s 
days to express the idea of the foreign mer¬ 
chant). Language is not made by Aet of 
Parliament; popular langnage is the aggre¬ 
gate outcome of the words that children are 
taught to nee; henoe in the Canton langnage 
as spoken by Cantonese to Cantoiiem,yifn- 
kwai means foreign or foreigner. 

But by onr interference we bare propa¬ 
gated the idea that /dti’-kwai is an ofBuisiYe 
trord; we haTe cheeked the natnial growth 
of language in this particular, and pre- 
Yented the offenslYe eenee of the term being 
swamped by a newly-aoqnired meaning. 
Consequently, whatcYcr it might have been if 
we had let it alone, fdn-kwa£ is, an offensiYie 
term when used in the hearing of foreigners. 
City people, knowing this, SYmd using it in 
cor preaenoe; bat in parts of the oonntry 
unfrequented by fbreigners the word is used 
in all innocenoe and simpKoity in its ae- 
qnired sense; and if the mstio be Md that 
the oasoal finreign Yisitor oonsiders the tem 
offimsiYe, he is utterly nonplussed as to 
what word to uaa in its stead. 

Of oonrse a distinotion most be drawn 
between the adoption of fdn^kwai aa a word 
of ordinary language^ and ita being voci¬ 
ferated as we pass along the streets or roads. 
There is nothing wrong in yaking of a 
man’s head being bald; but we are told ia 
a oertain history of a number of yonths 
meeting with an untimely death as a punish¬ 
ment for having defirivnly proolaimed aaoh 
a feet. 

In ooneluBioa, then, my plea for/df»-AiMn 
ia that we have no reason to hurt at its 
use amumg the Ohineee themselves: that ite 
use in our preaenoe ariaee from the speaker’e 
ignorance of oar feelinga on the subjaet, or 
ftom deliberate mdeneas; and that if we 
had let lioguistio evdution and dofdep- 
ment take their natural ooorae, the word 
would probably long sinoe have lost its 
<>AnisiYe natare. Under STieting oifoaia- 
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■hnw hinrwr 1 tihat 

bnoMdiablj imdw a' ban as a vatudla o< 
thonflit betwaan tba Chiaaae and fotalgiian. 
But with TC^aat to the waid fdn akne, I 
‘ that objaotioiiB to ita uoa in aon- 
aanatian or iniorBal doeuaonta, aaaowr 
Bubh a< th** jnaiilo insolt-lnmtiiigdupoal- 
tin whibb too fiafoontij abaraotoiiaao tho 
fUagiiaolegist; and aa to ita um in fomal 


tho objaatioiia to H aia vary 
mnnh of oor oom ovsotioa; and wbQo it 
adght bo done by ouraalaaa with a good 
giaoa, it would under tho auooinatanaaa bo 
diaaoutaona for CUnaaa to take the initio 
tivo in raotoiing /dn to its la githn a te pari.* 
tion in the nwdam languaga of Sonthaoi 

Thms. Saamov. 


SHOBT NOTICES OP NEW BOOKS 

AND lilTBEAET lETELLIOEHCEo 


An BnglUh and Oanioneae JHeiionaryf for 
the 1180 of those who wieh to learn the 
qpoken language of Canton PioYinee* 
Bj John Chalmera» UmD* Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Hongkong, 1878 * 

That Dr. Chalmen* little Diotionary aup- 
pliea a want widely f^ ia amply pioTed hy 
the fMt that in a oonparatively short time 
since the pnblioation of the first Edition 
this fifth Edition, whidi we now hare before 
ns, became necessary* We have repeatedly 
reviewed the little book and uniformly felt 
compelled to dwell on the peculiar accuracy 
of the terms here n^plied. The kind of 
gpoken language which Dr. Chalmers takes 
for the basia of bit Diotionai^ is rather high 
eoUo^tal, but the aooura^ he aimed at in 
giving the preeise and idiomatic rendering 
of e ee b English term mcdc it unavoidable. 
Lower colloquial deviationa in idiom and 
tone are frequently introdooed between 
hiiekets, side by side with the higher forma 
of vemaenlara As regards the tonee Dr. 
Ghehneca tenaohmaly hdid out sgaioat the 
eoBvielicii which lor yeers poet has been 
gaining ground regarding the praotieel 
Bseeosi^ of dfvtiwgnlAing iAree entering 
In the pr e s e nt edition he hae at laat 
adopted the third entifing tone to a certain 


zed to it aa a variation. Hlo romaxfco on 
tho oobjoot of tho tones of the Cantonooe 
Dialootintho Prefaoe to thio nowSdltioa 
on Tory ohorootoriotio. Tl^ io what 
ho says, “It hai lataly boon pointed out 
by E. H. Parker, Saq., of B. B. IL Obn- 
Serriee, that tbora an nomnalfy 
d^teott and jwwehbol^ twdva tonoo, in tiia 
apbkn languaga of Canton. Some of tbo 
ostia tonea an what I have nfenad to in 
previooo oditioao ao vai i at io na. Qno of 
is tho ‘niddlo ontoriug tono* intio* 
dueod bp l>r. Bitel in bio forthooming 
Diotionary. That.tho distinotiois osiit and 
that tiiey gnatiy inoraam tho difbnil^ of 
the «*<*>««* I hare no doubt; but whilo tiio^ 
an still Mib jmiKm, bdng in many osan of 
■neb a refined natnn that only the moot 
d *««*t* «u> eaa detaei tiMot, it would bo 
pnnatan to attmapt intnd n o in g tiMU 
•yatomatioolly into a woric' for bogianero. 
Having heard tbo opinion of tho Jndgo in 
thio 0000, w« muit wait fu tho vndiet of n 
Jury. Koantline tho opinion is vary vaton- 
bio; and I rooominaad it to tho attmtion of 
aU oaiofal stndsnto of tho d ia lo o t» >nd of oU 
vriiAwiahto spook it with potfoet Moonay 
wv iUord «a Cbiita. oAy. la tho oewihy, 
ptoboUy, a diflbnnt ohuo of vn r in ti ono 
aright bo dioeovoNdf or noNo ntoR” Iho 
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ItoKiMi in flM Itst few mcdi are onn. 
WhiUt profeidiig dna wfmiMe for Mr. 

Ane diitinetioiia sod admowledging 
tham to bo, in the moiii, oabotaatUtod by 
what is hoard in a certain portion of Canton 
oitj, wo yet think it it imtiional to tako 
tha refined eoeentrioitiea of a few atroeta or 
any wards in Canton oity, differing in tone^ 
aonnda, and idiom from other portions of 
Canton oity, and widely diflbring from the 
dialeeta ^ken by pure Puntia in other 
parts of the Canton Frovinoe, and look 
upon them aa the distinguishing featnrea of 
the Cantonese Dialect. But this has nothing 
to do with Dr. Chalmen* Diotionary, whudi 
■ystematioally keepa the mean path between 
tbe extremee at bair-^litting distinotioiia 
and akdhfnl negleot of tonal and idiomatio 
YsriationB. Many new words will be found 
added in the present edition, and very many 
old definitionB revised and improved. The 
book has for yean proved Itaeli specially 
nsefol in schools by its oonoiaeiiess and 
geimral aoeuraoy. 

2%e Chmew Rucarder and MtMionary Jaur^ 
fwL 6eptember*Oetober 1878, ToL 
IX., No. 5; and November-Deoomber 
1878, YoL IX., No. 6. 

Our Missionary oontemporary is gradually 
noovering its balance and steadily improving 
in the interest and yaloe attaching to its 
eontribations. We haye in the first of tha 
twonnmbara now before ns an article by 
Mr. Faber, on Chmeae Filial Piety, of whiidi 
more anon, a tolerably interestiag desorip^ 
tkm of 8hao*wa (a prefeotnre in Foh-kien) 
and its dialects by Mr Walker, a eontribn-* 
tion to the histoiy of the Hakkas, bated 
on their family records, and oompiled by 
Mr. Leobler, a yalusble artiole entitled 
**Mathematics in Chinese’* from the pen of 
Mr. Mateer, and finally the oonoloaon of 
Mr. Friend’s essay on dans, in which there 
is a mass of interesting information pieoed 
together regarding almost everything of 
interest in the aodal life of the early 
fTiinewiexcept i^gaidingClaai. Tbeieaie 


also some extracts fmm a Mahoimiadsa-' 
Chinese book of some mtereet There is 
hut littie of Missiinazy matter in this nam^ 
her. 

The first half of the anmber for Noraa- 
ber and Deoember is unusually leamed and 
lor that reason, probably, dry as dust We 
have first a eontiniialion of Mr Fiber’s 

Critique of the Chinese Notions and Pta^ 
tioe of Filial Piety,” an artiele in whidi 
there is however far more information to be 
found than the title suggests, as it is replete 
with instmetiye side-lights thrown oh the 
leading pnneiples of Chinese religion, ethics 
and polities. Although the vexed term- 
question is now professedly tabooed in the 
BacordoTf there is enough in come of Mr. 
Faber’s deduotions from the most tmat-. 
worthy original sooroes to place Shanff^Ti 
in his proper position regarding both Tim 
and shm. The next artiole entitled 
<*Xitan” is one of thoee undigested ah- 
straeta of Chinese hiatoiy writing, eonoeming 
the Xitan Tartars and their invaaion of 
China, of which the J2#cordfr has furnished 
in past numbers sonmitoous ^dmens 
eoneeming the Mandhus. If histoty eannot 
be written in a more readable and luoid 
style, it would be better to have no history 
at all, unless it be intended to be used In 
plaoe of moiphium. The third artiels in 
the present number, entitled ^^The Fhmily 
Sajinga of Oonfooins,” pro mise s to be the 
beginning of a seriaa of the moat valnahle 
eontributioiui to IKnology. It is from tiie 
pen of the indefatigable student Mr. HnU 
ehinson, who eonld not have selected a more 
important work for translation into English 
nor dealt with it in a more llidrocigh end 
aatisfactory style. His Introdnotion treats 
tilie different texts, editions and oomman- 
tariesef the ^ and ghres a translation 

ef Wang Sob’s Prefaces. There ia farther 
an artide by Dr. Graves aa ** Tha Plants oC 
the Bible,” endeavouring to fix the proper 
Chinese equivalent! for the terms of UUi- 
oal botanical nomenelatnre. Tha remainder 
at tile nnniber is made mg by interesting 
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Wmiomtj iiifofittatio% wbibh malw up for 
the dryneii of the pieaediBg p«Et| and thni 
inrhig M the whole up to the itaadaid of the 
heat wajBcibm we heTO Been for e hmg tune 

_ 

iteetfo OruntaU €t AmMeaine^ pahlihe per 
lAtm, de Bomy. No. 0, Anil—Jnm^ 
1878. 

There ie Tery little in the preaent nnmher 
of thie, genenJly very intneetingy penodioal 
Wfiny dizeotiLy on Chineae Btodieoi end the 
litQe there ii here li in one eeae, aa artide 
eotLtled ‘*la litt8ratnre Chinoioe et lea tra- 
Tanz de la Sinologie, par lAon de Boany,’* 
disfignied by a radioally enEeneona eoneeption 
and in the other oaaoi a eritieiam of the late 
Oonon Ton der Oabel^tx* ** Geaohidhte der 
gzoaaen Xiao” too hrief to he el any Talne. 
Our learned Froleaaor in Faria dividea the 
hiatory of CSiizieae literature in two perioda 
and oalla the one or “atyle antiqnai** 

and the odier or league man- 

daxuaqne,” whidi ia about aa a oie ntHie 
a daaaifloation aa if we were to dhide the 
hiatory of Bnglidi Hteratuze into two perioda 
and call the firat ** Claurical style” and the 
aeeond ^Cockney dialeet” or ** BroadBeotoh.” 
We wonder Fkefaaaer Bony can in tiieaa day a 
repeat that old nonaenaa about the Mandarin 
dialect being the idiome gfn^lemaot 
pratiqut de not jours par lea gens instmita 
dane tonte Fttendoe de I’empize Cbin o i s .” 
ProfsMor Beany labouia under a double 
miatahe. He aupposes Oie term ^ ^ to 
nKMUi the Four Books and the Fire Classioa 
of Ghinai and he inolndee under ^ 
all literary m^mnmenta of the poet-olasaio 
penodi. Thia may ha the meaning gieen to 
these terms by the Academy of Paiia or 
the Eede Spteiale dee Langnea OrientalaB, 
and it oomea vezy near the meaning of 
tiieae tarma wron^y eatahUdied by Eftmosat 
and imparfhdly oorreoted by Baim; hut it 
is oertalnly not the meaning given to those 
terms by the “ gene instraiti^” whether th^ 
use the ^^langne maadarinique” or q^eak 


In the eontrary, all over the whole extent of 
the (ndneM Binpin, the tern '^^mouw 
aimply the literature of all former dynastieaf 
in oontradiatinotion of the modem 

eaaay writing conatruoted according to the 
eight mlea for essays eetablisbed by the 
present dynaatyi and the term wr- 

reetly enough translated ** la laaigne man- 
darinique/’ meant the vemaoular dielecta 
of northenii central and south-weateni 
China used in speaking by the nativee 
of those proTinoes and by the official 
rises in those and all other provinoes 
or in briletriatio literature en nSgUgie. To 
divide the histoiy of Chinese literatnre in¬ 
to 9 tyle (antique) and langue (mandarin- 
ique) ia illogioal, and to suppoae that the 
term is oonilned to the style of 

tile Classics and the term ^ to the 
style of the post-olassio writinga is a mis¬ 
take, for which, however, we do hot bl a m e 
Professor Boeny, as it is one of tim tradi¬ 
tional miaeono^tioiiB of the French aohool 
of Bhiologiats. Baain pointed out the differ¬ 
ence ezisting between hia r^eoimens of 
^ coUeotad by him from the living 
language and the qpecunens of ^ ^ ori- 
leeted by Bimuaat from Cbineee novela of 
diffinent periods. But neither Bdmusat 
nor Basin dearly understood that ^ 
rimply means the vemaeulara of all the 
provinces of China ezoept Canton and Foh- 
Iden, that tiiere are **geni matndU^ in 
Canton and Fohkien as well as anywhere 
rise, and that the ^ differs now in 
every provinoe and town and differentiated 
itself in eaeh place in the oonraeof time, and 
finally that there are mixtures of style 
evading atriot riaaaffinetinn. 

Sdtrag mr OaachiehU der Chmeamhm 
OrammaUken nnd ear Lahre von dar 
gnunmatiadbyen Behandlung der riii- 
nesiaohen Spraohe. Yon Oeotg von dar 
GiUielents. Leipiig, 1878. 

The brochure before ua ia a r^rint ef an 
artirie publiriied, quite lately, in the Journal 


* wie der gewariiaen ist.” of the Qerman^Aaiatio Society (VoL XXXU) 
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B ^^L^^istaken, ia Vnt flta 
loar of tbt Ohnioie 
the gifted aathor 
belentz. This little 
^deed the result of 
of the whole range of 
Sminatical literature and of 
ibe most patient iiiTestigationa regarding 
tte beet method for a oomjdete grammar 
of the Obineae language. It dirides it- 
edf tberefore into two parts. In the 
first part we bare a critical review of all 
azisting Chinese Qrammarei passing hastily 
over those works which had been eoirectly 
estimated by musat in hia Preface to bia 


« Elements de la Grammaire chinoiae, Paris, 
1822,” but dealing more fully with those 
which JUmusat had miqudged, and supple- 
mentiDg R^musat’s antiquated observations 
hy a critical oontbnation of the history of 
Chinese grammars from B^naat down to 
the present day. Pntncisoo Varo (Canton 
1708), Stephaniu Fourmont (Paris, 1742), 
Theo^ S. Bayems (Petropolis 1730), Morrison 
(Serampore 1816 ), Pr§mare (Malacca 1831), 
Abel-B 6 musat (Paris 1822), SUnislas Julien 
(Pans 1841-1870), Bndlioher (Wien 1846), 
Bufin (Paris 1666), Gon^ves (Macao 1829), 
Bytschurin (St. Petersburg 1836), Giitzlafi 
(Batavia 1842), Edkins (Shanghai 1863 and 
1867), Schott (Berlin 1867), Summers (Ox¬ 
ford 1868 and London 1864), Lobscheid 
(Hongkong 1864X Pemy (Paris 1873-187Q, 
all treated with the oonsideration 
they leapeetively deserve. We admire the 
author’s impartial and diseeming judgment. 
He gives Marshman the place which 
French copyists in diere vanity tried to rob 
him of. He rescues Pr 6 mare’s memory wHh 
due diseemment of the proportion of truth 
contained in Humboldt’s * and Bdmusaf s 
d^redating estimation of Prdmare’s merits. 
He indicates the borrowed plumes with 
which Abel-BdmuBat decked himself, but 
gives Bidmusat nevertheless due credit where 
he deserves it. In equal impartiality he 
deals with all the other gfammariana, giving 
ipMtal and deserfsd pconunenoe to JuBen 


and fiehott So far therefore the bmhuie 
under review is an importut eritieel oontri- 
button to tile history cf CUiiese grenunatie 
literature* The eeoondpart of the pamphlet 
is in reality a Chinese methodolcgy, die- 
onseing the elements and form of treatment 
of the snbjeets of a Ghineae grammar, and 
giving two skeleton grammars, one ooo- 
strueted analytically and the other qrntheti- 
eally. The whole pamphlet deserves the 
attention of all 6 inol 9 gists, and dioold be 
well pondered by all would-be gremmaziaDe 
of the Chinese language. 
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Celestial Vol. II, Ho, 17. Chi¬ 

nese itoabione. Ghineee tanily li fe. 
The Chinese as Colonists.—No. 18. 
Chinese metaphors.—^No, 19. Garden 
of 8 su Ma-kwang.—No. 20 . Ttoiet 
traditiona. Chinese family life.—No. 
21 . Popular scienoe for the Chinese. 
China, Kussia and IH.—^No. 22 . Lin¬ 
gering death. Xang-hi on dialeots.— 
No. 23. Diffioulties of the Chinese 
langu^e. Chinese family life. Chi¬ 
nese in Perui—^No. 24. The driuge 
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Authorities.—^No. 26. A Chinese Pri¬ 
mer. 

Frazer^s Magazine. October, 1878. John 
Chinaman abroad. 

London and China Ss^reee. October 11, 
1878. Chinese bibliographical diaoo- 
veries, Henri Cordier. 

Nineteenth Century^ September 1678. The 
Chinese as Colonists. Sir Walter Med- 
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FoUef^e American Monthly. October 1878, 
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6 . W. Williams, LL.D. 
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Chinese emigration. 
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AUgmnm^ gtiYimg, Bo. 

Eeli^ooi-ond Stoata-Philo- 
lo^iio det Oonfaeim. 

AmaiUnWMkmkH, Bod. too Toeppen. 
9 Joltfg. 11^ Holt. Die Oolonio Hfiioto. 
—10 2 Heft. Streifiit^ in 

Ostasifln. Seigon. 

RiMTi Zni. Hng. wotk OotteeliABi B. 
f. 14 Jolurg. 20 Haft CSiina eeit 
1870. 

Im n$mn 22fM. roa Beiehud. 

Bo. 44| Tibet und seine Bewohner. 

Di$ Ormuiboim. Bed. ym Blum. Bo. 
48, Boeilaiid xmd Ofaino. 

OMMTmeUse&e JUeiiateeitryt/iTr dim O- 
nmt Bed. you Beelo. Bo. 10, Av^ 
ohaeologisohei eiis Chiim uad in^guu 

OlobuM. Hrsg. Ton Eiepert 33. Bd. Bo. 
9-10, Beiie neoh Kashgar. Eiohthofexi 
on Prsewild^’s Bntedoekiing dee Lob- 
Bor. 

Shmgkona Daify iVeit, 1878, Bor. 8-11, 
Beep Baj.— Not. 13, Rebellion in 
Kwang^—^N ot. 10-22, Tai-tba-ban, 
Trip to (Unelpart—^B ot. 23, Banking. 
—Bor, 26, Deep Baj.—Bor. 28, Bam- 
t'an.—^N ot. 30, Ownership of land in 
Ghina.—Deo. 8, Nain-Van. Copsum p - 
tion of opium in Kwangtong.—D m 
6| Tiranalated petition. — Dee. 7, 8ai- 
heuiig.—Dee. 10, Manehnria.—Deo. 11, 
Three di^ hunt in Coohin-C^iiiia 
—Doo. 12 . THp to Quelpart^Dee* 
17, Walks on too island. — Deo. 18, 


Bnmia and GUna.—Deo. 28,, Walks on 
the Island.—^Dep. 24^ liu-lau.—^1879^ 
Jan. 7, Kasbgaria«-^sn;-9, Banking, 
^an. Id, Ittd ienurm. Foreed iX-. 
hour in China.—Jim. 18 A t^ea^ of 
peace between China and Busda In 
August 1689 at Bip ehn (Berddodt).— 
Jan. 18 ftownlessea of Hongkong. 

OMna Mmlf Hmigkong, 1878, OoCober 31. 
Pawnbrokars’ oharg^ CMton. —Not. 
2, Jottinn on Ohina.—^N ot. 6, Indus- 
triea of Hongkong.— Bot. 9, Chinese 
Botes.—Bor. 18, Chfneoe Notse.—^Nor. 
19, The terms ^ and ^ —Bot« 

23, Chinsee Notsa.—^B ot. 27, A Chintao 
Wedding.— Not. 30, Chinese Botea.— 
Dee. 6, Jottings on China. — Dee. 7, 
12 and 14^ Omneee Botea.—^Dee. 21, 
PerseootioDS in Kwangtung.—^Deo. 28, 
Jottings on China.—^1879, Jan.* 4, 11, 
Chinese Notes.—Jan. Id, Jottings on 
China.—Jan. 20^ Phinoso Botso. 


Tb» foUowiDg are the latest puhBeetiona 
on Chinese inbjeets 

A short MiUrf ^ X ooh mj s n . Amor, 
1878. 

Xsf ProAmU A§ ia noAipw Jiyomwso of 
ChinmM. Par A. J. G. Oeerts. Toko- 
hama, 1878. 

Our Jfissibfi Id the JBsst. Bj Bsr. W. 
Pleeming Stofonaon, no. Belfissti 
1878. 


NOTES AND QUEBIES. 


iroTis. 

Taxss oil I to pstbus nr CajiToir.-^ffiBee 
tbe eommeneement of the late Bmperor’a 
Mign, AJ). 1861,. Ux ^ 

kvied upon til. TMioiia indnatriei of Cuitoa 
is npport of tii. atilitaty UxUIitiM of tii. 
Okiiton Frorlao.. Hum iadoottiM pay to* 
gather a aaai (rutoodj aatiiaatod at from 
Ha. aoO^OOO to Ha. 800,000 a-ywr) to tiu 
aawly*aaatiitatod “Foao. Administfatiaa 
CB dl “d <dt mam tiu 
gMto of tha auae bapotCaiit iadaatriaa ia 
lUgM tiiaa ttoA of tiu Iom oomidaiabla. 
Ihioa^ lioai aad Iw wood iaduatriaa an 


aliBoat tha oi^F <>■>■* fluad from fba 

oharge. Tha ohiaf lapreaaatatina of oaoh 
tnda an eallad apa. aamiaaiOy to aea- 
tabata ao naajr thouaaad taala a yaar, aad 
it ia left to fhm to arraagebaw amtii ahall 
ba paid by aaah ahop ia tiu tnda. Tha 
pawtor, wax, gold, nlnr, oktii, dlk, eaha, 
oil, aad miaooHanaoaa ahopo; ia afaert, at 
liaat dghty par oaat of all iadaatriaa,-oo». 
tribata aa aaaaal aaia towaida tUa ho a d aC 
tiu nvaam. Thka tiu gold tnda aa aa 
ff-*»«** Than an aboiri if^ gald Aapa 
iaOMitoa,aoatribBtiagiaall aaaaral tiuo* 
aaad taala a yaa>. Hu aAaaa auparia* 
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the Administration Board. i.e* the 
Ibreasiireir, Judge, and Taotaia^ issue a 
(foelamation or summons colling upon the 
gold trade to ^^oonsent to subscribe” [ ^ 
]• From Tls. 10 to Tls. 30 is subscribed 
hy each shop, acoording to the amount of 
gold sold. This is ascertained by an'in¬ 
spection of the shop-ledger, which, like the 
codax of the Roman traders, is yery carefully 
kept by all Chinese tradesmen. One of the 
lata Govenuiita, ^ ^ , oonsideiably 

fodnoed the demand for such contributions, 
hut sinoe his giramca they have gradually 
inoreased, until the present time, when they 
haye again almost reached the point attain¬ 
ed during the monetary exigencies caused 
by the last wars with the rebels and with 
Gbreat Britain* Those shops in Hongkong 
and Macao which can be **got at” through 
agents at Canton are stated on good autho¬ 
rity to contribute their share willingly, ra¬ 
ther than incur the ill-will of the Canton 
authorities, or inyolye their Canton agents 
in trouble* 

About the same time, 1860, was establish¬ 
ed a system of monopolies, by which all 
drop-keepers ware compelled to purchase 
their stocks from one or two priyileged 
wholesale houses, who paid a round sum 
for the monopoly. The present Minister to 
Cheat Britain JEtcoA 8ung-V6^ (a rdatiye by 
marriage of the late Taeng Ktook-fan)^ who 
hdd the post of Acting Qoyemor at Canton 
lor fiye y das, is stated to haye niade hiinself 
somewhat m^^opular at the time selling 
a rice monopoly of this description to certain 
four ilzins. Tbo rice was then near 
the psesent Shamien site, and, a few days 
befom the contract was sealed, was com- 
pletaty destroyed by a fire. One of the 
would-be monopolists was burnt to death i|i 
his hoose^ and another, who had taken re- 
fnge in a was borne back by the 

wind and the draught of the flames to the 
baming and met with a similar fate. 
This was^looked upon W the people as a 
God," [ ^ 

th* two wwiiring euntnMUni ner«r tou- 


tmrad «gain to bid for Gie moaopolj. The 
late popular ox- Ah 

lishjpd all tho 

Certain so-called tribute” is also sent 
to Peking from Canton; in this wise. The 
Pddng Govorommit punishes an miw 

to certain supplies, and the companies deal¬ 
ing in theso commodities are obliged to 
furnish the required amount at a rate which 
inyolyes to them a oonsiitoable loss* The 
loss is bomo by the different 
in the trade pro roM, acemding to the 
amount of biudness done, as shewn by their 
books. The Canton tribute consists of Pew¬ 
ter and Wax, furnished by the Pewter-wax 
Company, [ 

] in the Lan- 

t«m Stnet of Canton [ ]: ooolie- 

onnges firom the San Vi diatxiot; and ireah 
fruita gMiemll,. Fwtnurly a Uekta tribote 
WM ezaeted; bat this haa been tnnafemd 
to Fukien. 

L audona philological faet Is connected 
with the or Pewter-wax Hong. Ow¬ 
ing to these two being neailjr 

•Iways ^kon of together, the two words 
have now become o". at Peking, the 
common Pekingese term far “pewter" is 
SiiUk^. 

Jnsas. 

A Bit or Folk-kobi about Cabbub, 
AVD Ftnx.—In interesting wor k 

Dr. Dennya notes mach aboot this sabjeet, 
but for completieB’s-aake I add a few 
instances more. In the aonthem part of 
Fn hinen the Chinese ^aoe a pair of 
on the toble(^^^ There the bride 
and bridegroom are to th. marriage- 
goblet, and to swallow red and white pills 
of floor, to appropriate the principles yang 
and gin. They leave them there nntil tlmy 
are homed op, and beUeye that if tiie one 
on the right hand rid* happens to bom 
shorter, or the tallow triAU. floTii, tim 
omen is nnlochy to the bridegroom :-^is 
ehall not only be onfortanate linking the 
whole of his life, bot nrastorm die previoos 
tohiswife. The other csodle ioceteils in 
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til* MUM «ij tbe fate of Am Mda. Audi! 
CM of tiia eeirilea be axtbagoiahed by 
aeabifct, or h^WMi* to tambU down, it ie 
bdwTedtobenoenimof tbetthelifeof tbe 
petty eMMHmed iriU be raddeiityeiit cbort. 
Now, tbe aeme anpvititioaB fair ie peeve* 
bnt aaMiig the people in narthern Italy, 
and tbe Yanetiana beve a Ut of folk-ion 
wUah raadai **Leave tbe oaadle bntning 
daring the iraddiag-rii^t, aa the one who 
pnta it out irill die flnt.’' 

Then anney lev mothan in Holland, 
■ailing their ahOdm play with flie candle 
ar the ibe at night, iriw will not watn them 
ug ■zriaim: “Take oaia, leet yon paaa 
nriae in bad I** Now, daring a etay at 
Ttag-oan ^ the dkliiet-town at tb^e 
noetb of ijieoy iriaad, Iwaa aatoniahed to 
hear a motboe forbid her child to play with 
an "««-»■» atiek with nearly tiia aama 
warniag. Throngh farthn infonaatioa I 
waa aaonrad that tiie atrange aapantition ie 
not only prevalent thara» but alao in that 
whole part of the eentinant, with Chang- 
ahow-foo and Aaeoy towna inel n ded. 

About tbe ao-oaDad^WiUV-thewitya’* 
or “ Ja<di-o*-lanterna ** (ignia &taBo), we 
may be brief, for every one knowa perleotly 
wail that they an oonaidemd by all an- 
peratitioas poiq^ to ba tbe wandering 
aonla of tbe dead. Amoy Chiawee qnite 
bdievo tiia aame, and the name “ kfii ht" 
or ipeotie-fizet it a proof alroadj 
claar enongbp* but th^ sappow them to be 
iiwtbWffiff without exe^tioiip and dxead 
ttem tbanfon aa the plagne. If by aeoi- 
dant then mi^ be aaen one entering a 
door, nobody will donbt than that the great- 
aat miafortane win bebll tbe inhabitanta of 
tbebonae.t 

Another anparatition, of tha aame atook 

• The •ftjip that the/ proceed 

from the hkM>d of men and hori e i , that bare 
perithed <m the field* 

tTha<teaoter oompoeod of fin 

i||^ and u nt ow a r d , (oppodng to bappin6«X 
atao eiBMMa daailtf enovigh the loppoeed ma* 
ed the wUtV-the-w^ 


probably with that horror of tkom bine 
^eetro-lightap ia eoiront among Chinaao 
womeop who firmly believe that a eandle 
or lamp, barning blnep will briiig every 
Idiidofoalamityoverthehonae. And if ooe 
of the family ahoold unhappily be jnat flien 
■everely illp every-body will feel anro of his 
apeedy death. ** 8in eMdm M chkiah^ mtM 

^ ft g.®!# h 

aay tha people; that ia: ^*ln 
morning we oimaalt the magpie*, and in 
tha evening the aparks of the lanqp.*’ The 
Une oolonr of the flame ia of eoorae attri- 
bnted to the pre e on oe of malieboa apeotree, 
which are in troth generally oonaiderod by 
anperatitioas Chineae women to be the oanae 
of every ealhmityp whataoever* HbWp in 
Old England we find the aame anperafeitioo 
r em a inin g. ^*The girla have their omena 
too, they aaw zings in the eandle”—aaya 
the Yiear of Wakefield, And Milton in his 
Aatrologaater tella na, that vHien eandlea 
bam bloe it ia a sign that there ia a spirit 
in the honaSp or not fur from it. And Hero 
says to her lovwr in Ovid’s Xravestie: 

For last ni^ late, to Utl von tniep 
My eandk aa I sate burnt Une, 

Wbieb pat, poor me, bonid trf ght 
And expectation of Uack aprigbt, 

With aaneer eyes and hotna and taiLt 

There remains yet a last aingnlar an- 
peratition about lamps to note. We Bnro- 
peans nae to place wax-tapers aronnd a 
eorpae in state or near a ooffined body, and 
tbe Chineee k i n dle lampsp well awiie aa 
th^ are that the way towards Tartams 
ia darkp and the aonl ooght therefore to 
be lighted along its road thither. And in 
the rites that are performed to deliver a 
deoeaeed narent from hellp the ao-ealled 

****^^^ ” w ^ i;SiM>ti>ty 

plaoe a lamp with that porpoee upon a taUe 
in front of the image of the dead, whioh 
haa been ereoted at the baok-aide of flie 
halL The taUe beers the name of Ay4o 

* The erjing of tins bird eariy in tiba nUgh* 
bonibood iroonaidered a bappj omen* 
t Vida AU the Fear Rcirndf dune 15, 1878, 
page 500* 
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or spirit-table. The lamp ia oom^ 
posed of a aias^ bowl with oil, in which a 
wiok is swimming, and ought to be kept 
burning during the whole period of the 
rites, whioh do not seldom last a hundred 
days. A lot of stones, equal to the number 
of yean of the deceased, are gathered in 
the street or anywhere else and put into the 
oil, or plaoed upon the table round about 
the lamp. The li^t is usually 
from riew by a porcelain coyer, in order to 
preyent the wind from blowing it out. 

People eonsidar it yery ominous to touch 
the spirit-table udien the rites haye not yet 
been entirely finished, and in consequence 
it does not undergo the slightest remoyal 
throughout the whole period they last. Of 
course young people feel afraid to fill the 
lan^, and therefore an old man whose days 
are counted, or any other miserable wretch* 
whose misfortunes can by no more 

increase, and nbo does not fear of course 
to be oyertaken by more calamity, is hired 
for the purpose. And to smear another 
with the oil is an insult that erics for 
yengeanoe, and could bring the greatest 
lui sh ap oyer the besmeared.—^Is there any¬ 
body able to afford an explanation of this 
curious fear, or to trace any analogy with 
reqpeot to our Western funeral tapers ? * 

J. J. H. 2>x Gnooi. 

LBOXNBS ox CHIXX8X 
POBCELAIX. 

I. Lzosni) ox A Cup.—A porcelain cup, 

2 inches and a quarter high, 4 inches in 
diameter. Two bands of white oonyentional 
decoration on dark blue ground enclos^ 
forty-six lines of Chinese characters in gold. 
Mark, in a double square in blue, Ata- 
nim ehi ^ B| ^ 

The yerses in goldTm:— 

(TramlaHan.) 

(Su Tui^-po) asked his friend ** Why is 
it thus”? Hii friend said <<Are not the 
words * when the moon is bright, the stars 
are scant and the crows fly to the South’ 
a quotation from the songs of Ts^ao Meng- 
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tdh (Ts^ Ts^ao, died AJ). 220)? To the 
West you see (the oountry of) Ha-heu, to 
the Bast you see (the oountry of) Wu- 
ch^ang, mountaixis and riyers all round 
intertwined, oppressing the mind with 
their hoary age. Does this not resmnble 
the hemming in of Meng-t4h by master 
Chow (Chow Yu, died A.D. 210 )? That 
time (Ts^ Ts^), haying captured the city 
of BlngH^ao, he followed on the current of 
the riyer Eiang-lin, drifting down towards 
the Bast, his boats touching bow to stem 
and stem to bow for 1000 miles, and 
fcia baOnerS tha 

sky. There he (Ts^ Ts^ao) was sipping 
wine along the riyer side, and, whilst holding 
his lanoe athwart, humming snatches of 
poetry. Yet this man, truly the brayest of 
his age,—^where is he now?*—How then will 
it be with me and you who are here fishing 
and wood-gathering on the riyer and the 
marshes, tilie companions of fish and shrimps, 
tile asso c ia tes of elk and deer, seated os we 
are on this little ddff made out of one plank 
and raising the calabash bottle to pledge 
each other? Por we are but oojonmers, 
like ooleqpterons ephemera, in this world, we 
are but tiny oreaturea resemblizig a grain 
dropped in the yast oeeaa. Alae for the 
breyity of our Hfo, but, oh joy, how in- 
exhaustildo is the great riyer (of existenoe)! 
1 loye the idea of winged frities, roaming 
about, breasting the moon-light, aU their life 
long. Yet I know we oaanot do that any¬ 
how,—wdl, tiien, let (our life) be a lingering 
echo wafted on by a q^B^thizing breeseP 
The philosopher Su (Tung-po) re^ed: 
* ^Eriend, do you know forsooth how it Is with 
the water mid the moon? The one flows 
away like the riyer here, and yet it ia not 
gone. Theother waxes and wanes like that 
moon there, and after all it gets neither 
weaker nor stronger. Look at things from 
the stand-point of mutabflity, and eyen 
heayen and earth cannot last for one single 
moment. Look at thiugs from the stand¬ 
point of immutability, and all things, in- 
cdading myself, are abiolntily etemaL 
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Mmorer irtiy do yoa tay ^oh joy’ f For 
eveiything in hetTen and earth has its 
owner. If a thing is not minsy I eaanot 
tokethe least partide of it. Newtholess 
here’s the firesh teeese of the riwer and 
herds the bright moon between the moun¬ 
tain peaksi my ears oatoh amnething and it 
beeomes a sound, my eyes fall on some¬ 
thing and it assumes colour; I take it 
and yet there’s none to hinder ; I use it 
and yet it ia not oonsnmed. This is the 
inezhanatible store of the oreatiTO principle 
(Ereialauf des Lebens), and this forms the 
oommunimL of enjoyment between me and 
you.” The friend amiled pleasantly, rinsed 
out his enp and took another sip. The 
riands were exhausted, the oups and dishes 
were left scattered in confusion. They (the 
two friends) reclined together on the pillow 
in the boat, and long ere they knew it, the 
light dawned in the East 
In the Tam-snt year (1802 A.D.}, at 
mid-autumn, respectfully written out from 
the first collection of the Ch^-pih anomal¬ 
ous Terses of the philosopher Su (Tung-po). 
[Here follow two priyate seal mariu.] ^ 
[iVbfo.—Su Tung-po, the great poet of the 
Bung dynasty, was bom in 1036 AJ). He 
was Goremor of Hwang-chow in modem 
Eiangsi (famous for the porcelain potteries 
of Chin-t^-king) from A.D. 1079 to 1086. 
In the original the passage here quoted is 
preceded by some sentences beginning with 
the words ** On the 16th day of the seyenth 
moon of autumn in the yam-sut year (A.D. 
1082) Su (Tung-po) was boating with a 
friend, roying about below Chih-pih (a 
place near Hwang-chow). The text has 
metrical fiow, but tilieie is no rhyme. There 
are two edlectiona of such anomalous yerse 
by Sn Tung-po, both eoilcotions being called 
Chqh-pih, the aboye legend being taken 
from the fonner of the two oolleetkms. Su 
Tung-po was strongly influenoed by Budd¬ 
hist philosophy, and this infiuence becomes 
oonq^cuous in the aboye poetical sentiments 
of a nih ilist ic pantheist and an Epiouxean 
philosopher.] 


n. Lsoran ov a Plats. —Blue and 
white porcelain plate, ten inehes in dia¬ 
meter. A boat contuning four persons, 
one rowing, three wine cups on the desk; 
from the water rises a mass of rock with a 
tree (pinus sinensis) and grass; oyeriiead is 
the new moon and a eonsteUarion of aeyen 
stars: a solitary heron is flying aeross the 
water. Aboye the boat is a stonsa of eight 
lines, with the mark of a leaf at one side 
and two deyioes, resembling seal eharaeteis, 
at the other. The stansa is as follows:— 

(TransiaUon.) 

l. Hye hundred years ago there was the 
identioal pleasure trip made. 2. The gleam 
of the water now refiects its current on the 
sky exactly as of old. 3. Slowly rises the 
moon to-night oyer the eastern mountains, 

4. resembling that autumn scene of the 
Yam-sut year (A.D. 1082.) 5. Here’s also 
a friend who caught fish on coming to 
Ch‘ih-pih (place near Hwaag-ohow in 
Siangsi.) 6. What a pity n<dwdy brought 
wine on board from Hwang-chow. 7. Hay¬ 
ing hummed one stanza, all the 1000 moun¬ 
tain peaks are hushed. 8. Here’s a solitary 
orane fiying across the riyer past the little 
boat. 

[ifcfo. — The foregoing eight lines 
rhyme in the original, the first, second, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth lines rhyming 
together, and likewise the third, fiM and 
seyenth. 

The words refer to a passage in Sn Tung- 
po’s poems, who in A.D. 1082 as Goyemor 
of Hwang-chow made an excursion on the 
riyer to a place called Ch*ih-pih, together 
with a friend with whom he c o n y e rsed in a 
nihilistio poetical strain whilst the 

beantie. of natoi. over mom enp. of wim. 

Th. nvd ia poetiiMlly deaoribel in on. of 
hia eoUeotiona of uiomalona Tone called 
** the fonner eoUeetion of Gh*ih>pih retae.’*] 

m. Lamin on a. Dde.—A rnmm- ^ 
didi, Chinese poredain painting in eohmr; 
three inehee high, nine i nc he s in din» 
mater. The daoontion is fn tha most 
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part in green^ with a little red and some 
Tiolet. In the centre, Inside, are roekemddy 
drawn; at the upper edge, inside, a border 
of six landscapes. One half of the outside 
is covered by a landscape of rooks, trees, 
houses, and water, with two figures. The 
other half consists of eight lines in bladk 
oharactm; on one side is a leaf in gold, and 
at the end of the vmes a dronlar seal and 
a square seal in gold eharaoters <m a red 
ground. Mark on the bottom in blue under 
the glaze, the double ring and a qmbol 
supposed by Mr. Franks to be the equiva¬ 
lent for Fuh Happiness,” but by Jacque- 
mart and Le Slant called ^^une hache 
aacrde.” This dish is an undoubted speci¬ 
men of the Ming period. The verses axe as 
follows:— 

(TranslaUon). 

1. Witii a green shade the willows eneirde 

the village, 

2. Red and lustrous the flowers fall to the 

ground, 

3. The painted rafters have (now) for the 

first time met with the swallows (again), 

4. In the dried-up pond already the frogs 

are croaking (again), 

5. The water-birds dip deftly into the qixing 

floods, 

6. The ferry-boat going across touches light¬ 

ly the sand, 

7. (Here) we meet again discussmg the lore 

of a thousand years, 

8. Yet is it like talking of one single flower. 

Wai-dm.^ 

[Hoti. —^The above is a quotation from 
the poems of 8u Tung-po, who lived A.D. 
1036-1101. Lines 2, 4, 6, 8 rhyme to¬ 
gether.] 

IT. Lsossm oir ▲ Dise.—S aucer dish 
(eight inches in diameter, three inohes high) 
of Chinese poroelain,—in eight oompartments 
witii slightly indented edges, a narrow band 
within of red and green flowers, the outside 
covered with painted panels, red and green 
flowers rudely drawn, alternating with verses 
of lour lines each. Each panel flnmtMw 
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different flowers, the plum tree in blossom 
(called by English coUectors the HawthomX 
the China aster, and two other popular 
flowers. No mark, but probably of the 
Ming period. The verses are as follows:— 
{TrantUUum). 

1. Amid the five-coloured clouds (of flow¬ 

ers) there surely is the wealth-and- 
honour” (flower), 

2. Even in the most famous gordmi it (the 

PfiBonia Mowtan) puts any number of 
flowers to shame. 

[Non.—** Wealth-fmd-honour ” is one of 
the names of the Pasonia Mowtan.] 

3. When the rouge is entirely washed ofl^ 

the snow-white flesh appears, 

4. They (the plum flowers) must use their 

real ocflour to make the branches vie 
with each other in breaking out with 
life. 

[Non.—^The plum flowers are habitually 
lauded in Chinese poetry lor their white 
cobur.] 

6. There are purple, white, red and yeUow 
(flowers) of all sorts in freshest ooburs, 

6. When preserved tiU autumn, they are 

yet even more in healthy bbom. 
[Non.—Thb refers to syngenesbus flow¬ 
ers like Asters, the ninth moon (autumn) 
being poetically designated the Aster-moon.] 

7. After all there is, on the Western 

even the sixth moon. 

8. Its beauty of appearance unsurpassed by 

any of the four seasons. 

Wai-dm. 

[Non.—Stanzas 7 and 8 refer to the 
Lotus, which flowers in the sixth moon. 

** Western Lake” is evidently the lake outside 
the West-gate of Hwei-chow city in Ewang- 
tung, where Su Tung-po revelled in A.D. 
1094«-^The whob of the above eight stanzas 
are a quotation from Su Tung-po’s 
^ ** Plum flower poems.”] 

_ E. J.E. 

Tm Bans.—On reading Mr. Sampson’s 
note in your lost issue I was reminded of a 
similar, but more wonderful, instanoe of the 
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extent to whioh the taaiiig of birds oaa be 
carried. One eTening some yetn ago» while 
taking a walk with a friendi we observed a 
person—an Snn^ean oonstable in j^ain 
clothes, if I remember rightly—walking in 
the grass by the foot-path and making a low 
whistling sound. Presently a little bird 
rose from behind and flew past him, alight¬ 
ing a litUe farther in advance on ttie route 
he was taking. Ihis was repeated several 
times, Cniosity impellfd ns to enter into 
conversation with the man, who informed ns 
that the bird we then saw was a yonng one 
being trained, but that another bird in his 
possession was mnoh cleverer and would 
follow him anywhere in his walks without 
giving him any trouble or anxiety. 

Jas. B. CoxTOHniB. 

TO ICAXS A TUI (A9TIT9DS8X8.) 

To know a TUI’s right or wrong. 

We oarefnlly diaeriminate the tone, 

When on the rights a jimg we stick, 

Then on the left, we flz oblique, 

A png to ehakf a law It is 
For a co rrect antithesis. 

But in seven words long, 

Kping with then, is not wrong. 

When falling on flve and three and one. 

But two, four, six, and seven, the law ob^ 
To these last-named; there’s no gainsay. 
Diverse the soimds sense must agree, 

8o men to men stand ots-a-ots. 

Words which bdong to earth and skies 
With similar words must harmonise, 

Times, ICathematics, seasons, odours 
Have opposites of very brothers, 

And, by po means, may we neglect to teach 
The oorreepondstace of the parts of speech. 

A. F. 

Esspsct tub.”— Some time ago we 
endeavoured to explain the exact signifloa- 
tion of the two ehaiacters suffixed 

to Imperial De c r e es^ It was for long a 
habit amongst tranahton to treat the words 
as part of the decree; whereas the precise 


value of them appears to us to be nothing 
more than the words '<God save the 
(kueen,” appended to Proclamations iasued 
in the (kueen’s name in British Territoriea, 
We remember once seeing an autograph 
Deoree of the Emperor Hien Fong, which 
consisted of the following words only in 

Chang Chih-wan having gone away an 
aerviee, we command that li Hung-tsan 
•nperintead the atudiea of Prince Fu»” 
On this Decree being handed to the Cabinet, 
Cy ^||]i which meets at tiie Palaoe every 
morning, the Cabinet would hand it to the 
Privy Oonncil ^], to be copied for 
the inatmotion of Li Hnng-taan. Li Hnng- 
tmn, in iasning a notioe quoting the Decree 

“j- m n ^ BB# 

To put this in English dress, 
(anppoaing li Hnng-tsan iasued the notioe 
himself), he would say,—“li Hung-tmu 
has received EQs Majesty’s oommands to the 
following efCmt: drc. &o. 

By command. 

The Cabinet (seal), 

Ood save the Emperor. 

True copy 

The Privy Council (seal). 
The same in German dress would be Ikrs 
Majettaei dsr Kaiur habmi dOergnaediggt 
gsruhtf Ao., fto., and the word aUsrgtuudigtt 
would fairly represent the oharaetera 
tt* We have never seen a copy of a 
Frenehmonaiehieal decree; but probably the 
words Ds par U roi would oonv^ tiie same 
meaning. The old translation “Bespeot 
this ” was litermDy oorreet, but was put into 
the wrong month. The meaning is “ [We, 
the Cabinet have] respect [folly reoeived] 
this.” In other words, “ aiZsrpfioMfi^’* 
“ d 4 par U or “ God save the king.” 
Ai any of theoe terms would lodt xidieulona 
if apidied to a Chincee decree, tiie beat way 
would pefhape be to translate the words: 
“By imperisl command.” 

Osbux. 
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ao6 

Tes Abht of Hiri.iraTinro. —^The nnin- 
hn of regnUr troop* Allotted to the whole 
of CantoQ ProTiaoe is eteted to be 70,000. 
These are divided ioto the aetive foroea, 

^ " I? #3. 

garriaon foroea ^ or ® 

oat^ory drawing higher pay 
than the aeeonde The Tulgar name ^ 
^ or shillings a month’’ is 

applied to these regnlars 
whieh it may be inferred that the aetnsl 
anumnt of oash reoeiTed by them does not la 
praetioe exoeed this sum. To this is added 
a oertain number of gallons [-2^3 of rice a 
xnonthy the money and rioe together going 
by the name of ^ When on active 
aeryioe, it appears that an additional allow¬ 
ance is freqnently granted by the Speoial 
Board 1^^ ^ (an office coostitated 
of late years in each province, and saperin- 
tended by the Judge and the Treasurer 
together, with oertain iaotait and military 
officers), whioh allowmnoe goes by the name 
and in some eases amounts to 
as muoh as Tls. 10 a month* This is the 
average rate of pay given to marines em¬ 
ployed on board the steamers in the Chinese 
navies. Host of the fighting on land is 
done, as oorreotly pointed out by Mr Meyers 
[pegs 69 of bis OhinesB Go99mm9iU] by 
braves” or ^,—irregalar levies, paid at 
the rate of abo^ $5 or $6 per fasMisia for 
eadhman. 

Z.B. 


QUEBIS8. 

OTTCta PEacna nr Cbouta.—^I s Gntta 
Peroha (the jnioe of Isonandra Gntta) known 
in China, and if so what records of it exist? 
What prooesses are used to obtain and pre- 
psre the aHaole for the market ? 

D. 

Ghzfxsi Diacbcts* —How many spoken 
dialeets, umiUelligM$ to cM oafc&pt those 
dwMmg m their rmpodivo dufristt, are sup¬ 
posed to exist in China? 

What is the geographioal position of tiisir 
distriots and the ohief town or head-quarters 
of each dialect ? 

Over what areas are they presumsd to 
extend, and what nnmber of peopla are 
they spoken ? 

Into what sf«&-dialeeto may each be 
divided? (the word being need to signify 
diffisrences which involve only partial miin- 
telligibQity to neighbours within the same 
dialectal districts.) 


^^Confactos losing a borae in the deaset ” 


—where is this related ? 

and his saying ^ |3 




■n mittor, of wlnt 


Cta aay of yoor nsdan tall nw wbo ww. 
the aboT.^ ud iriwN 1 «a gai informatkm 
about thamf A. B.H. 
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BOOBS WABT^ED, SKMABOES, 4a 


9M 


BOOKS WANTED, EXCHANOES, Sso. 

(AS aMTiwn to eoM of Editor, Chma Rnitm.) 


BOOEB WAHTEB. 

Li4si or MihHoriol dt$ RUtt, trodnit poor 

lo ptentidto ioio do Cihioaio et aaoompogn& do 

notn, do ooauDoeataiioo ei do. toxto original, 
par }. K. OaSary. Turin, 1853. 

AddroM, H. K. 

The mdnrigaed omnti a printed or 
auuioaeript eopy of the following books, 

and SHIS' the time first of wbioh 
are numtiened in Wylie’s Blbliogn^y ro- 


speetiwdy on p. 47 and 83. He would feel 
greatly obliged if any readers of the Ofiasa 
JIsoMW would assist him in pneuring tiwsa 
woAs. W. P. O'* 

FOB SALE. 

A set of Br. Loggers Ckmet. 

Address, B. B. B« 

The CMta BsatHs, Yola L to TL eem- 
plots, end wtil bound. ^0. 

d^ytoCLSl 
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THE CHINA REVIEW 


JOTTINGS FBOM THE BOOK OF, BITES jS 

I. DEATH AHD BUBIAL. 

{poiUiM$dfrmn p. 149.) 


liTUigfntamuiit mwnidy pno- 

tiaed tU OhiMie ip middk ot 

ooentral** States, the origia of tbs peant 
w inddla CagdoB,*’ aod «as 
aridantly lagazdad as a baxtaioas praotioa. 
The sol^jeot is asatiaiied in the Bedk of 
Bites. On one oeeadon a iridoir pr^oaed 
thus to do hoBOMC to bat hmbood, a Tai^ 
She was supported in the pioposal by the 
faittily steward, and the saattw sesned likely 
to be oanied out. But it was put a* to 
by the tassely aniral of deesesedV bsother, 
a disotpls of Oonfaeiaa^ who niged that if 
xequind attendanee in the lower 
wosid the asoet suitable to be bniad with 
him were his own wife and the faasily 
atewaid who oat Taiai^ory had proposed 
the odiona nMasnrOi The argussent was 
MOMhiaiee, as the widow had ne deaiM that 
to devote beiaalf: nor was tbs lodiaa suttee 

over known in On another ooeaain 

a on his death-bod eo moi a nd ed hie 

son to bury two wwl d eaev a n t s in the save 
f ftWn with him. The eon nfused on ^ 
ground Aat Bvhig inteaMut wee a viela^ 
tim of pdaeiple» and seeond^, beoauaa in 
any ease oven where the evil deed was 
pnatmad, it wee an nnheead-ot thing te* 


bury the vietbaa in the same ooilin with tte 
ebjeet for whom tiiey were saerifleed. 

Apparently the aervieea at the grave oon^ 
abtedainiidyintheworah^of the god of the 
ground, (2) a libathm oOired to deoeaasd on 
the west of the ooflbi, and (3) in the formal 
display of bhe presents, 

It seems to have been the invarialde 
anatom, in whieb flwy difhred from the 
aMdem praeties, to raise the saound at onae 
beiore the break up of the funeral party. 
Xhaae amands wme of four kinda. nwiiet 
eras Kke the reoeptfon ball of a m an sinn , 
ognare and hi|h» ^ aerond like a 
aidge^ oblong, with the length running 
naeth end oonA, the eUae eloping to form 
a ridge hut not eeaaing to a aharp adgn 
; the third bread sad low like the roof 
of a aammer-honee 5 

the fourth Kke a hetohet with theedgo 
peemeot, ^ ^,tfalolatob^ eommenty 

ealled the hone-maao mound 9^. 

Ihme mounds were eonetmetod on the 
■■me prineiple ae the adohie walla of 
honaea. Thus feur plaaka warn hoand to- 
gathar round dm openiag at the gravus 
vrineonpon earth was filled in hotwaan tfll 
kvalwithdmbaaidai The lapao vatu ^ 
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TBR OHIHA SETIXW. 


tlia boazds ndied, and a Mond tiar 
kid; tfak was again repeated, and with 
tlixae tien the aumnd, in the time of Ocmlii- 
efaiB, was suppoied la be eom^ete. We 
read that Oonfaeias made the monad far his 
mother’s graTe ^^fanr faet high,” whieh 
seems to have been the standard far his day. 
The mounds were not by any means sub¬ 
stantially built. Yet it was redtoned a 
Tioktion of aneient ouatom to repair them. 
Thus when the mother of Confndus was 
buried, a Tiolent shower of rain bronght 
down the mound before the funend oompeay 
wae well diq^sed, whereon eetrersl of the 
diadj^ tarried behind to r^aix the disaster. 
On thdr return Oonfuoius, so far from 
thaiilrli^ them far theb derotion, rated 
theaii eoundly for this unauthorised dessora- 
tkm, and is said to have wept that diseiplas 
of his should hare known so little of anoient 
unege. As long as the mound lasted, how- 
OTor, it was holy ground and might not bo 
tndi^oii. 

In the eose of imniigraati from other 
States it wae onatomaiy to hare the body 
eonreyed to the oxiginil borying ground 
for tho first five generations^ after whieh it 
waenotinooBsistent wUh dnty to aneestoni 
to have n separate burying ground in the 
new country. In eueh a funeral, where the 
gfeve wae outside the State in which do- 
eeaaed had died, on leaving the grave to 
Mtom home, the mourners must put on the 
* 019 ’ ^(seif th^shouldky asidelliedm- 
tin^ve symbok of moummg) until they are 
again in their own teraloiy, anived at whieh 
thqr zeaume the oostomaiy mourning bead^ 
dram. 

In the Yin dynaafy, we are laid, it waa 
onatoBiazy far frienda to eondok with the 
bere a ve d at the grave. Bat in the time of 
Oonfnoins tide was done at the houee of do- 
eeeeed, where there was a formal g ath erin g 
of all who were either relativee or very 
Intimate friends, end where the usual ek- 
hormte eouttesiee were interohanged between 
the ehief mourner end guests. The spiritof 
sBEtmvagenee whkdi reigiisd at foiifak, and 


espeeklly at theee festive gatherings, was 
often proteated againat in word and deed, 
and wa read of one upheld far hie eomiomy 
in that he had for thirty yean wm the 
same fax-akin robe, bad used only one oar- 
riage instead of five to aooompany tho beano 
on the oooaehm of hie father’s funeral, and 
had refoead the visite of oondolenee whioh 
were to be paid on the return from tho 
grave. 

But the great feature of this zetum gather¬ 
ing waa the m Feeat, or^eeremony ^ peoi- 
fioation, the paoifioetion of the Hane of 
deoeaeed. This should be bald at noon im- 
mediatriy on their return from the funenl, 
and might not under any oirenmsianoes be 
dekyed until the fallowing day. The feast 
partook more of the oharaoter of a rdigkws 
•ervioe than a mere family gathering, and 
was under the charge of the amnifloial officer 
IK who, u «. luiTe Mm, l.ft the gnm .t 
m wityetag. in .fdar to p.qtu« th. pm* 
Mutor ol tit. dand. 

Ih. pmioMtor of the dmd mm to b. 
Mil. » ftm itle in this iiuteiiM Mootd* 
Ing to the MK of tU oMMd, irfaiwi.., after 
th. oowin ti wt of th. aearaiiig, vhen th. 
■ervioe. were in th. Mteeatnl toa- 
pK only xMla. oonld w mt. lb. dwie. 
of th. pe r aoMttot by diviniUiflei. Ih. 
pawn eii oee n ntnet b. of th. aoie. ear* 
new. u deocwed, vm pe^uly n aueiha 
of th. feniily ud m. generally a nun 
ohilcL On. nil. ww invuiaU. that A. 
■on oonld not wt for hie fethm, the teenple 
^ i|P Mag ligQowa^ by vUoh 
Aen wae the gap. of a generation m oim 
neeov. eatwnrde in tiu niatian beteraen the 
pectiae. Whan th. duly by virtne of nla- 
tioneh^ deadvede^oa Ml infeat in mine, it 
vee peovidad that m ettenilent night eit on 
til. not of henmur ud enpport udutior 
til. pereonetor. Th. panuta me to h. 
draeaedinO. eurMioiel lobw of deoweed, 
or elyle peepm to gnat oeeaetone in the 
■aoeetnl teenple; hot it vrae th. ^pp« gar* 
nante only vihfob vran ween im. the xohe 
nduitiwoepk 
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JOTSmOB FfiOlt fflK BOOK Of BTEBSi 


Bbow ihmt tendfir BoHcritiide for de- 
eoBied a ^^iBBotng bendL” ^ or lowrtool 
wiB placed beUad the personator, wIkm at 
oa a aaat on tbe floor. 'Wbere bolk male 
ware praaeiiti thoBO benoheB 
were to be kept eanliillj apart» bat irtiere 
all wero of the Baae aez the peraonatora eat 
eloee tofether ia a Hne, or, aa th^ phraae 
it| the leaniiif benobea tooebed. The aaro- 
Mtion with age aod boaoar waa etOl farther 
ajBiboIiaed by the laet that the ooonpaot of 
a oanlage maat in ererj oaae diamount on 
Meeting tbe pereonator on hie way to or frooi 
the feaet, and that none might be bo per- 
Bonated wbo had not attained to the married 
ataie. At the lhaat the pereonator waa 
Bailed the peraon to whom iqpeedi 

waa to be directed, and to him or her were 
ell odhringt made aa if the rery embodiment 
of the deeeaaed. The reaaon earigned 
for thia singular praetioe ia the desire to flx 
the attention by haring the reiy form of 
their departed ones thus riaibly before them. 
One passage speaks of the scholar 
as in doabt about the propriety m this 
onstom, and Oonlneias ia quoted as defend- 

ftto. «f th. jg| th. 

ereotion of a new tablet in the room in 
which deeeaaed bed died, the one wbioh 
had hitherto donoduty, the 2, being now 
buried. With this oeremony the mourning 

TheMhaT. 

been (1) at death ; (2) at tbe dr e i e 

fakg of the ooipee ; (3) at the coffin¬ 

ing A# ; (4) every morning and evening 
while the ooifln is lying aa ^|[ on the pre- 
miaes; (5) when they prepare to remove the 
•offln to the aneealral tem^ ||^ ^ 

; (6) when the ooiBn arrives at the an- 
oeaMd temj^ (7) on eetting oat 

tethe grave mu-> at the grave alter 
the ooflln has been formally eommitted to 
earth and to the ^^C^iiits,” whkh preside 
over the ground.. 

Aa we have seen, the eostm varied in 
tile pouring o| the Mbatkm between east 
and west. But aa a rule, tbe amiigbg oi 
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the meats and the pouring of the wine on 
the east side of the eorpae riguifled that the 
deceased wae being treated aa under the law 
of life; while on the nthor hand tho pouring 
on the west side of the coffln signifled that 
deceased was become a and aa sudi re¬ 
legated to the diades of the nortii. 

Tbe following notioos regarding the ze- 
tnm from the funeral and the m feast are 
from the tin and are supposed to give 
na the details of the ooremonies due in the 
eaae of a aoholar As usual tho pioture 
ia drawn for tiia filial aon monming for his 
parents. 

The aeoumers on their r et u rn to tho 
house of deceased acoend by tbe western 
steps and take their station at the bottom 
of tbe Hall ^ faoing east. The lady 
of tbe bouse, t.s. wife of chief mouniar, must 
ascend by the eaatem etepe (to avoid the 
men). 8he first enters the ^ or inner 
apertment on the prindple of reporting 
herself on the scene of her doaeestio oaraa. 
This done she takes her station at the top 
of the Hall ^ Jj^ feeing west. As she 
enters the husband thrioe performa the 
ceremony. Hw guests now ask after the 
host’s heslth, who thanks them hj lowly 



The inner court, immediately in front 
of the Hall, at thia time presents a bniqr 
aoene. Here are arranged the parts of the 
victim r o e er ved for the funeral feast and 
all the dements of a grand libation ludL 
as we have seen in the morning in tho 
tem^e ocortyard. There are as before 
diahea of fish, dried and fresh game, 
aookad mfllet (tbe eookiiig of the nullet 
denoting pmgnwa towards lighter monm¬ 
ing, tins being the first time when other 
than Tmoooked millot might be used); 
^uraof wine; piddad meats; roast moats, 
Ac. An important feature is a laver of 
pure water, the water of pnziAeathm as ia 
tiie Jowidi tempk service. These are aU 
placed to their importance and 

for eonvaoianoe of preaentathm in oaro- 
sMniea wUeh ate to fdUoir. The monmera 
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IHB CEUTA BBTISW. 


ue in the dica in wbidi fbqr omm fran 
the fmwnl, and when the earanony opene 
the women am in the moeption heU and 
the nun at the wailing ^aee below the 
^atfiwn. 

Ibe proeeedings am opened by the an* 
orificial olBoer l&i who onUn tho ionor 
«pwtiiifiDt to i p rod m mi for the por« 
lOMtor of the deedp to the right of wlibh 
lie pleeeo a leoning benolu Thu done m- 
tfmetkm is made that all ii ready and the 
dilef mourner itepe forward to wdoome the 
gneoti, wheteon tiie hoot takeo hie plane 
in the hallg the gneeta foUowinge The 
oaerifleial officer now odTaneee to the lam 
ef pare watery waihea handa, and with 
waabadhanditato npagmorningiaat 
■printlaa it with the watery aeoaoda wiih 
it to the inner apartment and places it upon 
tim mat eaat of the leaning benoh. He again 
deaoenda to the lam moA in it rinaea the 
wliie goUet with wUoii he io abont'to aaoii- 
iee in order to indnea the preeeiioe of the 
departed ^apririV the deeeaaedy in whom 
henoor ih^ are met. 

The chief moamer now entecoy toaning 
i^n the moorniog batoiiy the eaerifiidal 
offioer following and otondiag on hie lefty 
faning weit With this the aa ei a t an t e ^ 
eerye up the meate from the eonrt 
and pfle on the yiands in front of the 
mat aboat to be occupied by the perioiia-* 
tor of the dead. The eaorifleial offioer 
pledges with new wine and and poure 
a libation aouth of the tripod which eon- 
trine tiie aonp (a apeoial feature in aU aueh 
eaerifloea), whereon the chief moamer doee 
obeieaneo to the spirit midp hmtiiig the 
ground 'wHh hia forehead. The aaerifieial 
offioer iatiButea this sot of devotion in snok 
tecmaas the frilowing ^grief stiidDen son 
(so and so) bore manifesta hie grief. By 
^y in fate aotive momentSy by night iriien 
reotingy he ia not irangmL He now comae 
to do reverenoe to yon (eo end eo) hie 
aagnet anoeetor.’ The aaaistanti it ft 
hare the ebonldir as in greet gM, take the 
eeme d millet and cihr.it the mat. 


This hebig thiioe rqpeatedg the eacriilcial 
ettoer again pourt a libation of wine, and 
the ohief mourner aa before beats the 
ground with hie fcrehead in reverent obei- 
oanee to the arriving spirity which obeteonoe 
te again duly intioiated ae above. 

The perionator of the dead now acrivee. 
He ia led in by the aaerfficial offioary and is 
ioBowed by an attendant in mourning bear¬ 
ing a large backet which ie to aot ae a eort 
of bnfttp to contain the diahee whieh are to 
be tasted by the pe e aenator. This poet ia 
one of honoiir and ehoald bo oooupied by 
the laofimr of the ohief moamer. The en¬ 
trance of the pereonator te ttie signal for the 
free enpremion of grief aa manifested in 
wailing and laaping He ie met at the 
itepe of the platform a^ oonduotad within 
theieeeptiott hall whereon all wailing eeaaea. 
The knaband and wifcy ohief mooraerap 
most then bow their respeete to the per^ 
■onator and reqaeat him to be eeated. 

The first pert of the oeremony ie the nine 
prce e n t atfa m e of food. We oau only ghre a 
bald outline and mnet leave all deeper 
esplanatioos to the artiele which ia to 
follow. 

The pereonator begins by taking op the 
Kbatten or wine goblet with hie left band, 
while with hia right he takee np the pioUee 
with them he ‘saerifioee’ ^ be¬ 
tween the Q . By order of the aaerifieial 
officer the aestetanta ikfa now plsM 
Molnd ui4 ^b» luigt of the notim 
btfom the pmMUtar, iriw norifioM tiun 
in like iiMuinar—the saorifioial offioor ad- 
drtfiug th. "iyirita” M Iwfom, th. ohief 
auuMt paiforaiiig the mhbb lowly ob«- 
mau». The pemoBotor now tMtw the new 
win. gjj^ iridoh ia ^ymbolio of isoaniing, 
M .Ito th. hug. ud .pia. of th. 

virtiu; Mutiflm with millrt to th. tripod 
MOtaioing tiu wrap tuto. the tonp 
(with . lodlo or spoan); ud finiffaw by 
tMting fba rib. of th. Tietia, iHiidi «. 
nnt pfMontad. Tfaia aondndm the drat of 
thrwMti, Mdi of iriiioh MMiaty of “thm 
pnwnt.tuna.’* ^ |g. In th. aait Mt 
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SIC 


titttidagioflbNdtna put of die Iddatp 
^ of dM viltim, fldi, oai dried gaaw (ia 
^ OHO liuo). in dM iMt Mt of die dune 
dwpriiuipel feetoie it the odkint of die 

of dM OiodlBy IMMfld tO 

fbe leati oe the Chow dynaefy the 

noot honourable pert of the Moriioe* 
FdllowfaigtiM * wine pceeaBtadoae'ie the 
oeteauny* The ohiet mourner 
itret tehee up a wine goblet * withaui feet’ 
mm and giras the parsoutor to drink, 
who raaalTaa the anp with a bow, toat oaovl- 
floM f«#, pomi a libation, and than taatae 
ttie winoe At ihia stage tiia aanior lalatiTaa 
otthafhmilyaptarwiihatrayao pt d ni n g the 
Uvair of the Tiotiiii and basida it some Mite 
The pataonator, holding the wine goblet in 
hk left takes op the liTar with his 


dips it in the salt, ^saoiifioes’ andthen 
tggteait—the ^saoriflsea’ in the eaeeof the 
flesh being like the JewiA 'wine* oflforing 




done the saeriflaial offloer pats iha 
wine goblet into the hand of the par- 
sonator, who now in ratom pladgaa the 
dtKurf motmier, the girizig and reeaiTing 
of the enp being aeoompanied with pro¬ 
found bows on both aidea. This oondndea 
yi yhfcbiw net—^the mutoal pledging of par- 


ionator and aMaf noonkeiro 

The host or chief nonmerbas now the aama 
dnty to porfmi towards the aaoiifloial offioar, 
wfaoaa inportanea is doe to the faot of his 
^introdneing the spirit’ or departsd one (as 
zeprsasnted by the parsonator), as also in 
being the monthpieoe of the nioiixnera in 
addiasauig the spirits or gkxrifled ones, and 
Ihe mediiim tbroiigh whom tha spirits^ bl sM 
ing was to ba bastowsd. A mat is therefore 
■pzeadfor the saeriflaial oflleer, who like the 
parsonator sita faring sontiii, whila tha chief 
mooraer fMcs north as in the worship of 
the dead. Wins is gieen and zeorirad with 
the eostomary rererenoa^ upon wUeh follow 
tha piddes, the Inngs and livar of the rio- 
tim, of which the lungs and tha lirar are 
tasted. This act oonelndrii with motnil 
honaaa hofonb 


The host next pledges the aesfstents 
^ ^ members of the family who 
hare been pririleged to bear in the Tari- 
ons These most &ca the north and 

bow when the enp is offered, bnt th^ ze- 
eaive tha enp sitting, whereon tha hori bows 
again as ha parts with it* The wine howoror 
is not partaken of, but is saorifloed; whirii 
do pe theoe retnzn to their station apd ttie 
onp is pot away into the hamper* 

The hostess or wile of diief mourner now 
appears on the aoene* She bears a jpblet 
provided with feet like a tripod and 

which is rassrvad for her special use* This 
thaflrstrinaaaiuthalavorofpurewaterpro- 
vidad, sad having flllad with wine pladgis the 
parsonator in tha same manner as her hna- 
band, whirii dona tihe proceeds to pledge In 
order the saorifirial oflioar and tiw aaristant* 
Tha pledging aaramony is tbs sams ihroogh- 
ont as of her huaband, bat tha sym- 
bolio oiBiringa brought in are different, bring 
hi this aaaa» dataa, ohastunts, and ioiol» 

aot of ^edging is by the 
senior rslativss, who pledge in an oe o s si on 
the parsonator, tha aaorifioiai offlaar, and 
the aasKslant stewards as before* They 
use, however, a lam ornamental cup than 
either of tbs above, am ; riia aaramony 
of tho three pladginga thus gradnatiqg 
downwards, as riiown in the vslaa of the 
wine goUet and in the nnmbor and impor- 
taaeeof the offorings. 

This may be said to oonelndo the cere¬ 
mony. The parsonator now makes a motion 
as if to rarire, wbacaon the sijariflaial offloer 
at the door of the hall, and facing wast, 
httinute to the chief moornar ‘that tiia 
nonriahing of the parsonator is over*’ The 
diief mourner waHs at parting thus from a 
loved one—^ iliurion being kept iqp 
fhronghout that the deceased is indeed pie- 
aent with them “ aaahodiad ” in tha parson- 
ator* As tha parsonator leaves tha Morlfl- 
eial offloer leads the way and the attendant 
follows bearing tha hamper with the dishes 
tMtsd during the Isaatu The. dapatrium in 
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auurkad by three dettonefaratioiie of grk^ ae 
effineed in the leaping oeremony Tia., aa the 
p er a o n ater emergea throiigbthedoorof the 
nation hall; and again aa he deaoenda the 
atepa; and laatly aa he leaves the inner 
court and ao paaaea out of their sight. 

The chief mourner now intimates at the 
wailing place bdow the steps that the eere« 
moniea are at an end, whereon he oonv^ the 
gueata to the great door or outermost gate ^ 
taking leave of them then with lowliest 
pTMtratione. These laat lepxeaent one a 
part of the funeral company, which eufTera 
diminution at different timee throughout the 
day and aeoordiiig to the five degrees of 
intima^. ‘ Those who hurriedly past each 
other* attend aa far aa the outside gate ^ 
and there leave. Bowing aoqwintanoea 
leave at the ^ Such aa may aak 

after the family wel^ure do not disperse till 
after the eoffln has been lowered into tiie 
grave. Ftiende on equal calling terms re- 
tain with the monmeieto the house of de¬ 
ceased and join in the wailing ceremony, hut 
do not stay the Yti feast And lastly inti- 
mats friends attend the Yli least and even tiie 
I# on the day following tiie funeriL 

Sttdi was the Yii feast in the ease of a 
aeholar The ceremonies would he mueh 
more daborate in the higher rank, bat no 
fnrther distinetion was posslbls than the 
number and minuteness of the details. The 
foneral itativsls, moreover, were aU acknow¬ 
ledged and were dlstingnished from the so- 
eelled aui^oiona or anoeotrel aaerifloee 
enoh maika as (1) the wearing of monraing, 
whiA weald quite vitiate tiie wors^ of 
nnceetors in tlm temple; (2) the manifeeta- 
tkma of grief in voice and geeture, whioh 
could have no j^aee in the preeenoe of the 
glorifled qpiriti; (3) the revmalof the posi¬ 
tions right end left in the placing of the 
oilbringe, things plaoel on the left in the 
temple aervioes being placed on the right in 
the foneral; (4) tiie xm of the 
which was not partaken of the guests 
during mourning fsasts; and (6) moat of all 
in tim pledging osreiDQniei wUoh wm auitii 


eortailed and tasked certain aocdaUe n s psets 
as well as certain doctrinal or symbolic 
taaching ohanetaristio of the oeremotries of 
the ancestral tarnpla. 

On the day following the Yfi feast a 
service was held in the anosotral temple 
whioh mnybe deeoribed as tim aanounoe- 
ment of the new arrival For dear¬ 
ness it may be well to premise that the 
Ancestral temple eo-oalled, the |||^ was 
ereoted in honour of the founder of the 
family or great anoeetor, each temple 
having lo many ahrinee or tahleta ae- 
eording to the rank of the family, the 
nnmbere ranging from seven, five, three to 
one. The shrine in which stood the tablet 
of the great aneector was always in a 
central pocition facing aonth, while the 
tablets of his dsaoeodants were plaoed in 
dnines on his left and right altematdy, 
ranging down the aides of the hall on the 
east and west, so that father and eon were 
always on opposite aidec and the son's tablet 
fell to take the ehrine nejrt bdow hie giand- 
tather. When all the spaeee were oooupied 
with tablets and a new arrival was an- 
nonnoed, it was oostomaiy to lemova one of 
the older ones, beginning with the one whioh 
followed first after tiie great anoeetor. The 
others on the side were then moved up a 
space, thus leaving a dnine blank at the 
bottom, to.whioh^in due season the new 
tablet was oonsigiied. Thus the |||^ em- 
moay was an intimation to deoeaasd's grand¬ 
father *to move up a epace,* and (2) ‘to 
enter the shrine appomted for him,’ the 
^splrite’ being thus formally addreeced ae 
if oepaUeol aeting'on the soggection. Thif 
done the * spirit’ is suppossd to he aasnred 
of an honourable reeting place, but the new 
tablet instead of being left in the temple is 
taken back again to the honse whore all 
*^aaerifioes” ara held during the period of 
mourning. 

This intimation in tho taoq^ might not be 
made to one of higbar rank than deoeaced. 
Thus eoholar most be to eeholar, 

noble ta noble, and toyal^ to royalty. This 
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•Iflied «qpMia]]j vhtM asd«t T» rmnob *> h«d 
ipiiBK «p; tiM nde iMdngtkaiaite« faw 
genaralioBs, vhaia thaia had not oaxrad 
Bwh diatmotuoa hj thaiz awn aaritat they 
kfaedanuag Oa eaunon peeyla and loat 
theirtaoqple priaflagea. The rale af 
was alaaioUowdl, that aa a sean’e tahUt waa 
plaaad saxt nndar that nf hia giandlaftar, 
aa iba intiaaiion moat he nnida ta tha 
giaadfathar and aat to tha bthar. Than 
waa a iurthar nda, that aa tha bob waa 
latiBiatod tothegtandla th e r , aothadaiigfatar 
mnatbaiatbnatodtothagraadiaather. Tha 
wife foUawad tha hnahaad’a tonily and waa 
totimatod to the hnabaad’a gEandnothar. 

But whila in tha TtL oeieflH«iaa tiia hna- 
haad or bob noted aa ehiaf BMumer {in ooaa 
of wifa or mother doeaaaed) thia temple 
intimation mnat ha made hj the fatheeo- 
in-law of daeeaoeil, if aUra, aa it ia onij 
the head of tha family who ean thna i^oar 
in the a n eao tr al toin|^ ^ toa abova 
law of aqinal rank a aononbino nraat ha 
intimatod to a aanonhhw,—a aonenldne of 
hooband'a giaadfathar if any, and only in 
tha aeienfe of there haring been none aaoh 
eonld aha be totimotod to tha wife propBr. 
Tha aonanhinot aaot lam nnk, waa to ha 
not by tiia hnaband’a faHMr, nor 
yat by tha hnahand htoowalf, bnt by tha 
■nw ; and in tha two ieatir^ whiA follow 
tha portion of aUaf moaniar ia for the oama 
laaaoB aaaignad to them. Ve hare tiaaaa 
of aa wwifo# onotom mMtioned in tha 
Thm the denghter cf a mMe 
fuailj menied out of her nitm State vm 
■ nppaeod te lum her piiTate oazriage and 
home idende waMog on her lor the epaoe 
of thaee numlhii her mother dnanf that 
tine keepteg the oaadle bamiag nighttyin 
the eU hem; the naniage biteg ooneidered 
tentatife np to that periodo It ie donbtleea 
in thia coaneethn me here read that a 
married oat el thehoiuop if Ae 
died within three nainttia after ihaTfiag% 
followed the law of the dao^iterg net of die 
wile^ end waa widmated ia the tenfle of 
hnewniami^toher gmidnothiro. 


Thft next erent daring the period of 
monmiog wae tibat known aa the Temina- 
tl {^n of the Wailing 2^ death 

up to the funeral it waa permitted to wail 
at the promptinga id griaf• It ia an^oaed 
that hj thia time nainie is ao far reliered aa 
to permit of the applkation of the bonds of 
etiquette. Therefore henoeforth and until 
the doae of die mourning the wailing ia 
limited to two dieto daily, morning and 
erening. The tenninatbn of die apontan- 
eous wailing would vary with the degree of 
mourning. Thus there is the three yeari^ 
mourning lor parents; n one year period for 
husband, son and periods of nine, fiye^ 
and three months, each marking a remoter 
degree of relationship. In the leseer degreee 
of mourning ^ ^ the wail¬ 

ing would cease with funeral. But in 
the three yeaza’ mourning “ ^ ^ H, 
and OTen in the one yeer period ^ there 
are cases in whieh the moumera axe nneoa- 
strained in their wailing for two numtha af* 
ter the aboTe eeremony of pacification. The 
termination of the wailing waa also signalised 
by a family gathering and feast much aa in 
the Ytt featiyaL With this period the name 
by which deceased waa known in life is no 
longer mentioiied. Thia is spoken of ae 
ayoiding the name and with this de¬ 
ceased begins gradnallytobeidegatedtoibe 
f^pirit worid to rank with the glorified an- 

Tho next feotiml io at fha ead of tvoiity- 
foBi montiio ofter doofth (ia tho oate of the 
thno yeanP moaning) aad aaika tho ohanga 
from dmp moottong to light. It in ooDod 
tho m innfnenoeto tho m a t e ri el of tha 
awiming gomonta aadofthooopnowwoaa, 
and aloo tho jj^ from ito oonaoptioa 
iri 0 ( tha footiTBl mhioh Mxt lollowo. Ifadoi 
mlatnoo now lay aoido tiia monniiig hoad- 
diaeo, aad foBoala lolatiTOO the girdlo oif 
hemp, thooo being ro^eotivaly the diotiaotitB 
hadgea of moarning lor the two 00X00; whila 
tha aoninoia nu^ lor tho dxot time oenroo o o 
OB emnoMin mottoro, 'the prlnee ob govem- 
aNBt aad iiie offleer ob hie family aifidno.* 
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Up to this lime tbe chief moiinien «re gup* 
poeedto h&Te eAtan only comae food^'^wilh 
only water to drink; th^ may now eat 
Tegetablee and fmit, bat etill may not iondi 
fleeh nor wine. The Yd feetiTal partook 
largely of the notore of a family gatherings 
but this featiyal and Ibe two wfaieh follow 
ore spoken of more distinotiTely as ^^aoori- 
flees” on sacrifi c ial oecaaiona. A lucky day 
for the ceremony most be choeen by dirina^ 
tion with the mnfoil os also a fit person 
to act as pereonator of the dead. The aoeri- 
flcial utensils were be to previously looked 
up, oarefuUy washed and held in zeadineaa. 
The worslup in this case, however^ and up 
to the oloee of the moumiug, is not to be 
held in the temple but in tiie private dwelling 
os in the Yfi feast, the description of which 
given above serve for this also. 

The notices in the give us three 

features (1) the presentation of meats and 
wine to the personator of the dead; (2) 
the presentation of j|fi to the guests; 
and (d) the mutual plying between host 
and gnests, whioh lost feature was an 
addition to the ceremony of the Yd feast. 
In the act of pledging the bitterness of 
mourning is marked by the fact that the 
host or chief mourner in pledging the 
guests merely brings (the cup to his teeth 
but does not so much as sip the wine, the 
guests barely tasting the wine with the lips 
yet without drinking. The wine pledge is 
still further assoeiated with the presentation 
of the which seems to play the port 

of the ** bluer herbs ” in the Jewish pass- 
over. At the end of another month, or 
twenty-five months after death, loUowed 
what may be oolled the auspicioua socrifioe 
or ^ from its aisomation, with 
the end of the mounilng period and the near 
opprooeh of the auspicious toorifiee. The 
services seem to have been in every respeet 
the "Mnft as in the preeedtng, save tiiot a 
farther departure from the i^iiit of moom* 
ing was marked in the pledging ee r em on y, 
the host in pledgUig the guests tippuag the 
wiMond tlmgiiestsiatlim xeipoiias beiDg 


aUbwed to drink. WHli this^lost festival 
the three years’ mourning'draws to a etoee. 

Xu the five degrees of mourning 5E1 Hfi 
it was ouatommy to letom to the usual 
routine of life in the following order :m the 
three and five months’ momrmng so soon os 
the coffin was laid post as in the nine 
months’, after the funeral; in the one 
year period at the termination of the 
wailing ; and in tiie three year 

period at this ^ fj^ or ausplokms fcsti- 
voL The chief mourner or filial son 
might now repair bis numndng shed, wliieh 
aright not be touched with any manner of 
repairs up to this moment. He was also 
allowed a more genevons diet, thongh still 
forbidden the use of wine. ButasthedasM 
worn wot still light mourning, the oms- 
m en t s were limited to kem earrings, and 
snob like, the gay and liri§(ht being ee- 
ohewed. The two last-named sacrifices could 
not be performed if a death happened in the 
bouse while they were thus in mourning lor 
parents. In suoh coses tiie funeral of the 
amre recently deceased, child or brother, is 
first prooeeded with oooocding to the laws 
of the lessur moumiag, whereon the original 
asouming is resumed at the point, os it were, 
at whioh it was interrupted. 

The last ceremony and the one with whieh 
the three years mourniDg ends, is an in¬ 
timation in the ancestral temple called 
and happens twenty-six numths after d«& 
where there is no disturbing cause. The 
idea is that each year, out of commiseration 
for the hardships of mourning, is shortened 
by three months, so that the period is one 
of three nines or twen^-seven As 

a role this oerenMu^ would foil on tlio first 
of the four seasonal socrifiess (spring, 
snsuaer, autumn, wintm) which happened 
next after the eonel us iou of the twenty-six 
m to nth e. On the day in question prooUma- 
tion was first made in the faarily enelosure 
of <the removal of old tohlets and the ar¬ 
rival of new cues;’ iUs being done in Ugh 
eirdes by a oiiar, ooirying tiw ^golden- 
BiouthedbeUwitiitlmimdAtoQg^ The 
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sew tablet wHh deoeastd’s temple Mine m- 
teribed wee theo foriBaUy tnilalled in its 
niohe or ebiine under that of the grand* 
father, and the deoeaied thereby focmeUy 
took hia plaoe among the gloriied boat who 
are worshipped on ** aospioioas ” ooeasloiis 
in the aneestral temple. With this the 
* mourning saeiiftoss’ oease s^ the moum- 
eis lay aside all traees of mouiniiig, but as 
it were rduetantly, eatiBg at Srsl only 
dried meat and drnlang only * new’ wine. 
The ^^apints” indeed still ooae froin the 
North, when at the leaaonel eaerifloea th^ 
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attend the feasie of their filial o ft p ri ng; 
and the West, ae aseoeiated with tha Eeeth, 
ia atni the poaition asaigned to the ofibr- 
inga. But their feasts honoeforth are joyona 
oocaaions, aoeetinge with glorified ones, some 
of whom at least have power in Hearsn, 
and every tnum of mnuming thereCoce ia 
as insuepirious. Grief b to give 
plaoe to BrnnoM, ud indu ed it is net 
dimly Unted in the Odm thet mn Btrev* 
«rn«M> ms tiwuisims. iongottaa in the i^aa^ 
nm of good faUomhv and tho win* o^ 
Jomr Mscmna. 


BEIEF SKETCHES PEOM THE LIFE OF 

K'TJNG-MING. 

f Contimudfrmn pag* 84.) 


•OV'XA 1*8 UCAn. 

While B<ung*ming and bis amy wen at 
Cbi-sbaa—^whieh being oontiguons to tbo 
Wei oountiy, and a surt of nontialgionnd, 
be ooneideied it adTiaehle to hold—^he iesned 
etringont ocdon to bis tioopo to ingntieto 
thonaelToa with tbo Woi eillagors; aseist 
thorn in enltieating thoir ddde, he ta kin g 
one tbiid of the prodaoe for their tconble^ 
■ml being osrafnl never to e x eee d toie> 
The Wei peo^ liked this snangoment 
ezeeedingiy, and lived very peaosaUy with 
the troops. ' 

Ss&-ma SUh, g) .|| gjQ, informed bU 
father of thias repreaontjng that auoh a pro- 
dialling was injurioua to the welbre of the 
oountry, and but a da^-laid aa h em e of 
Xhing-ming’a for hia own ultorior btnofiL 
Ho oondhid^ by aaking bis lather why he 
did not oompri K’png-ming to oome to an 
ODgagenmat 

Bafi-ma 1 relied, that hie instruotlone 
wcrSf is guard the plaoe, but not to fight 
enkss aotoiUy oompeUed to do eOn While 


disenaaing thia aubjeot, news errived that 
Wei Yen, earryiog aa a tro^y 6afi-ma To 
helmet, which he had lost in a former en-. 
counter, waa in bont of the camp and chal¬ 
lenging him out to ocmbat. 

Sati-ma Fa generals were all enraged at 
thia alight put upon thair commander, and 
wished to go out and attack him; but 
8au-ma I laughingly ohaenred that tbo sages 
had said, '*If one does not put np with 
trifiee, th^ will be Uahle to spoil important 
sohemesand that hia paramoiint hniineas 
waa to guard the plaoe only. The generals 
took the hint and remained in oamp. After 
fafiing for a time Wei Yen, te ri sg no notiee 
taken of him, reinnied. 

KHiiig-ming peroeiving that fiefi-ma I waa 
unwilling to attack him, aeor^y bade Ma 
Thi make aktef etekee ^ aad dig 
anumberof trenohea in tha oan^; he was 
SMTiover to ooUeot ^uantitiee of oombuati- 
hlee, pla^ a groat nnmher of gram diods all 
lou^ the hill, and lay trains of gunpowder 
both within aad without. K^^-nng 
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fivfhvr told him to out off the zoed wldoh 
wee hi the rear of the Hii-ln«kii eemp^ io 
that no egiem oould be obtamed in that 
dizeotioiii and he was also to ambush troopa 
miheeentreol theyall^t If Batt-nw I, in 
his pnrsiiiti came to ihe entnnee of the 
TaDsj he was to be alknred to enter; and 
enee in, the combustibles were to be ignited 
and the trains fired. Aa signals, he ordered, 
in the daytime,^a eeren star ’’ flag to be 
hoisted at the enfoanoe to raQ^; and 
at night seren lampa were to be lighted at 
the top of the hill. Ma Tai, fasTing reoeiTsd 
his instniotions, retired to see them esnied 
out. 

K'nng-ming next <Mrdered Wei Yen to 
take dOO men and prooeed with them to the 
Wei oamp, and endearonr to bring on an 
engagement. If Ssfl-ma I was tempted to 
eome ont, Wei Yen was to retreat towards 
the flag, ^ in the day-time, or the seven 
lights if at night. Hla principal aim was 
to lead 8h-ma I to enter the valley, when 
KHing-ming would know how to dispose of 
him. Wd Yen also departed. 

K^g-ming now directed Eao Hsiang, 
^ 1^, to take twenty or thirty of the 
meohanieal oattfe, each loaded with grain; 
with these he was to come and go on the 
road to tempt the enemy. If the enemy did 
capture them, ao mndi the more to Eao 
Hsiang’s credit. . Eao Hsiang also departed 
with his men and the meobanioal oattle. 

The troops at Chi-shaa next received 
instnzstknis fSrom E'lmg-ming, that when 
Sali-ma I arrived, th^ wore immediatdy to 
proceed to Wel^nan, ^ capture the 
place, and eut off fiill*ma Ts retreat badk. 
Spring given all thaae direotuma E*nng* 
ming led a party into Shang-faag-ku J[^ 
^ and pitched a oamp tiiers. 

Bsfi-ma I, at the earnest request of two 
generals, Hata-’hou ’Hui, ^ad 

Hsia-’hou Mmm dei^atohed 
timm—each general having fiOOO men—^to 
attack E*nng-mliig. The two started, and 
baino they separated to go tiheir difhrent 
loads, they met Eao BtUag and Us convoy 


of grain. They at onee attadced it, when 
the escort fled, leaving the oattle to the sns- 
my, who forwarded them on to Ssii-ma I. 

The next day thqr captured a hundred of 
Ehiag^miug’s men; these they sent as pri¬ 
soners to Bsfl-ma I, who^ asoertainlBg that 
th^ were taken while working in the flelds, 
released them. Hiia-nion ’Hui asked him 
why he did nri kill them f to which Bsfl-ma 
I replied that there was no advantage to 
be gained by killing eommon soldiers;” that 
these would return and speak well of their 
captors, wfakh would do their cause more 
.good than if he had killed them. He also 
ordered the generale, hereafter, whenever 
thqr eaptnred any of E^ung-mlng’s mmi, 
always to relsaae them. 

EHing-ming bade Eao Hsiang still to 
oontinue the pretence of escorting proviriona, 
whioh the two generals also oontinned to 
seize, and were getting quite adepts at it; 
Ssfl-ma I also was delighted at seeing so 
many oaptures made. One day another 
batch was seized, together with some of the 
soldiers forming the eseort. SeCL-ma I 
ordered the soldiers to be brought into his 
tent, and enquired of them where E*ung- 
ming then was. The soldiers answered that 
he was in oamp at Bhang-faug-^hu, and 
that when eaptnred they were carrying pro¬ 
visions to that place. After closely ques¬ 
tioning the men farther, Beti-ma 1 released 
them. 

The next day Sefi-ma I went with a foree 
against Bhang-fting-^hu, and bade Chang 
‘Ho, J^, and Lo Lin, ^ |||(, aaah 
with 5,000 men, aot as reeerve. 

E^nng-ming from the top of a hill, coring 
the troops of Wei raarohing on, regiment 
after regiment, in one long Mne, eooriuded 
that they were coming to seise the great 
oamp at (flii-ehaa, and eeeretly told Us 
generals, when Ssii-ma I came, tiiey were 
to go and seise ki$ oamp at Wri-nan. 

The troops of Wei advanced on to the 
camp as if to attaric it. E^ang-miag’s ori- 
cKers from the various camps pretended 
with much Boise to be hnifyisf thitherto 
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oppoM IbttA and MTa tlia plaat. M-aa I, 
■Ming wwa all hartairiwg ta^Bi-ahafti 
tamed off iHtli a teoa and dadhad on 
•traigJbt to ShaDg-fazig-Qiii. 

Wfli Yon, who waa in waitiag te this 
Boaeiaant, rnahad oat and attaekod Sad-aia 
1 , and two or thraa paaea oninadi when 
Wai Yen tiimed and fled, puraaed bj Sad- 
ma X* Wei Tan made for the flag, flad- 
ina I, aeahig ha had not buuhj man with 
lIia^ iidlowad with oooiidanaa,'and with haa 
two aona and thair troopa failowad Wai Ten 
up to the antranoa of the gap. 

Here, 0ad-ma I hahad, and diraatad a 
man to enter and ezamiae the plaae be&ta 
they Tantuiad in* The man latnmad and 
reported that thm waa no ambnah, and 
nothing to be toon bnt atraw beta* fitdHM 
1 now lad bit troopa in, but laetng no aign 
of Wei Yaai and that the hota wira made 
of indammabla matariala, ba graw aono* 
what doubtful, and aaid to hit aon **if tha 
antmnaa to tbia gap ahould be dot 089 wa 
abould be in a alrait.’’ Ha had aeaioaljr 
dniabad yaking whan there arooeariioat 
on the top of the bill, and tarehaa were 
flung from tbenoo in their rear, iHiieb eet- 
ting Ufa to tba huta, enoioaad 8 ad-ma 1 and 
bia men in the buUow and they had no way 
of letraat* 4nowa Upped with ire were 
alio ihot amongat them from the hilla, the 
traina flred in all cflraotkma, and the flare 
of the horning hnta aaoended to heaTon* 

While Safl^aui 1 waa in Ihia atralt^ there 
anddanly azoae a atrong wind; the elooda 
orarapread the aky, and the rain Ml In 
tomnta, whieh pat obt the Are in a law 
minutea and stopped the ezploaiona. Thia 
timely raiu delighted Safl-am 1 , as it aaead 
him and hia foioe, and taking adaentaga of 
it the whole mahed ont of tha gap. 

waa now joined by Chang ’Hn nhd hb 
Lin, and their nnitad foroaa retumad to Wei- 
nan, bnt fonnd that plaoo in the hands ef 
Kmng-adng’a aoldiera. Two of hia ganmla 
ware endeaToaring to oppoao them, whan 
Satt-ma 1 lad on Us man to thair amiatanoai 
and the troopa of K*nag^nriag la^bed* 


Maanwliilai iha Wai traops who ware 
nitadfcing aaaip at Ohinihan, haain^ 
tint Ml-aui 1 «u d «i e* t *d aai Wti-uam. 
mfitmti, wm riinnad, aad haitilj 
tmlad, nwwtiwg on tli* my th* ntnai^ 
tnop. <rf K'mifHniiif* who ottaokad aad 
daiaatad tham, kflliiig and wounding nea^ 
Iha whole af Oem; the few aardrora doting 
for ttnir livaa. 

A. aooot 1»on,hl nawB4>t the aaea|w ad 
8att>nia 1 and hia aona fioni dia ga,^ (a 
K*iing>ndng; who aighad and a^alainiad, 
** m’mtu propo ao e, but GhKl diipoaan” 


TBM BKfEM CAmJXBB Ot UVO ^a 

lar oiMOEi* 

Xhafimitaof K'ong-ming’a many rietorieB 
and good goraoEnmant ware aoon Tidblao 
The ooontiy Waa tranqnil, the people were 
ocmiMiled and happy; the harreete ware 
plentifal, the granariea ware full, and eraiy 
ana was proapeions. The weqK>Ba were all 
plaoad in atora, and ao great waa the aafety 
at thia time, that doors were not cloaed at 
night, and anything kat on the road was 
left nnregardad till the owner came bank for 
it. 

In tba 8 id year of A-tou a msmangar 
aamo Mm I-ehoo, with the nem 

that Mdng 'Hu, ^ g|, a barbarian ohie^ 
had inraded the fronttera with an army «f a 
100,000 men; tiiat Ynng Kai, J||| |||| the 
goremor of Cliien>ning, Ghn Pao, 

^ gOTomor of TBang-*be-ohen, 
PS and Kao^ jK thogo- 
nanur of Tttah>ofaan-ohlln, 
gtvan ^ thdraUiaeand J«i^ Mtag 'Hu; 
hnt that Wang Kang, ^ ifetthagownon 
of Ynng- oh a n g-ohfln ^ IwA w- 
■aiaadfitm at hia poat, wharei^aa Haag 
'Hn, aerirtad by thathroaiaaNaafegoranion 
with goidaa'and man, had gwatoattaoktha 
plaea;' and that Wang Kang and La Kai, 
ware doing their ntOMit to dated 

K<nig.ming aoKTayad tUa intUB g iiwa to 
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A-tou« ptopodng at the eune time te pro- 
eeed againit these herbsntas and siibjogate 
them. Haring soooeeded in persaading A- 
ton to aUov him to go^ S^ng-ming eterted 
cm his expedition with an amj of 500^000 
men in the dirdetion of I-ohom Kuan So, 
B 8 ^ ^ Knan Yii, waa 

appointed in command el the ran—he haring 
rolnnteered to go with the force, as lie de¬ 
sired to wipe out the stain of his father 
haring lost Ching-ohoa. The strictest dia- 
dpUne was obserred on the road, the army 
nsrohing by day, zesting by night tmd 
haring their regular meals; nor on any 
occasion ill-treating or imposing on the in- 
hahitanta of the places it marched through. 

Hearing of EHing-nung's adrance, Ynng 
Kai at once went and oonsolted with Kao 
Ting and Chu Pao aa to the best means of 
opposing him. They finally arranged that 
each was to take 60,000 men, and the three 
were to post themaelree on three different 
roads, Eao Ting taking the centre, Ynng 
Eai, the left, and Chn Pao, the right; Eao 
Ting ordered one of his generals, named, 
O *Hnaa, ^ to take the ran of his 
loroe. general was nine cubits in 

height, of a forbidding aspect, and wielded 
an enomums battle-axe ('^ ^ 1 ^); he 
was BO lonmdable a champion that it was 
deemed no one would withstand his prowees. 

K^ung-ming at length arrired at the bor¬ 
ders of I-ohou, and despatched a loroe 
in command of Wei Yen, hie subordinate 
generals being Wang Ping and Chang I, to 
enter the country. This force speedily en- 
eonntcfed the troops under O ^Hoan, and 
an engagement ensued and the enemy were 
defeated. Daring the engagement Wei Yen 
and O *Hnan fought a few passes together, 
and Wei Yen retreated pursued by his op¬ 
ponent; Wang Ping and Chang I howerer 
came to his rescne, and oat off 0 'Buan’s 
retreat; Wei Yen also tamed, and the three 
attacking 0 'Hnan, soon captured him and 
eeoorted him to the preseneeof £*ang-ming, 
who ordered him to be unbonnd and supplied 
with zefreehmenti. K^ong-iiniig asoectain- 


ing from O ^Hnin that he belonged to Kao 
ling’B an^, praised that indiekhial uf as 
a loyal peroon who had been inflnsn^ by 
Yung Sai. He then released 0 *Eiian and 
bade him retum to Kao Ting and tell him 
to aabmit at ones and thua aToid any far¬ 
ther calamity. 0 *Huan thanked Khing- 
ming for hie. lenity, and returned to Kao 
XSngi to whom he related what had paased 
in hie interriew with K'ung-iniag, whioh 
infinenced Kao Ting much in his faronr. 

The next day Ynng Kai earns to Kao 
Ting to enquire how it waa that K^ong-miag 
had released his subordinate 0 ^HnanP 
Kao Ting replied that be had done so out 
of pare kindneae. Ynng Kai, howsTer, de¬ 
clared that it was only part of a wdieme to 
set them by the ears. Kao Ting half be- 
lieyed this, but while in bis dodbts, a soont 
entered with inteUigenoe that Wei Yen wae 
in front of the camp challenging them out 
to fight. 

Yuiog Kai, himself, led his troops out to 
oppose Wei Yen, but he had only a few 
passes srith him when he turned his home 
and fled, Wei Yen pursuing him for upwards 
of twenty IL 

A few days alter Ynng Kai and Kao Ting 
adranoed by two difforent roads to 
K^ung-miog^a camp. K^uog-ming ordered 
Wei Yen to post troops at both these roads 
and wait for the enemy. At length they 
oam^ and the ambuahed troops of Khing- 
ming. taking them by surmise, slew abom 
half of them and saptnred nnmbera of the 
remainder. These were sent as prieonsn t6 
oamp, wheze they were kept separate, Kao 
Ting’s m en being on one tide and Yung 
Kai’s on the other. 

Yang Kai’s men, to their great alarms 
soon after overheard the scddiera of KHmg- 
ming^they haring prerionsly been inetruct- 
ed to do 00 —diaonssing what wae to be done 
with the priaoners; saying that Ting’ 
men were to be spared, while tiioee of Tung 
Kai were to be all put to death. 

In a ahofi time K^ung-ming ordered Ynng 
Kai’i men to bo hkought before him^ Mint 
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•idcedilMm irliote force tli^ bdenged to. 
The niMi, beeaiig In mind whet th^ hid 
omheerd* replied that tb^ hekmg^ 

Ting’s loree* Hereupon, K'niig-niing is if 
he beliiTed them, ordered them to be releesed, 
supplied with refreshments, and afterwards 
escorted to the frontiers, so that thej might 
zetnm to their own camp. 

E*iing»ming next ordered Kao Ting’s men 
to be hrought before him, and enquired to 
whoseforoe th^ belonged; thej also, and 
tralj, replied that thej belonged to Kao 
Ting’s foroe. These K'ung-ming also re¬ 
leased and ordered to be supplied with re- 
Ireahments. While they were eating they 
heard from K^nng-mhig’e eddiere that Yung 
Kai, to ingratiate himself with E^nng-ming, 
hed eent a person to him to tender his snh- 
sission, together with en offer to preeent 
the heade of Eao Ting and Ghn Pao, but 
that E^nng-ming would not is ee nt to the 
proposition. 

EHuig-ming relessed Kso Ting’s men, 
bidding them not rebel again, or he would 
not let them off oo eesily. The soldiers sU 
thanked him and departed, and on reaohing 
their eamp acquainted Slao Ting of what 
th^ had heard and aeen. To verify the 
tmth of their etatemeot Kao Ting eeoretly 
ordered a man to goto Tnng EaTe eamp and 
ffnd out what he oonld on the subject. The 
man went, end aaoerteined that it was cor¬ 
rect, and furthermore, that Yung Eai’s men 
who had bean rekaaed by E^ung-ming 
epedm in praise of hie magnanimity on ae- 
eount of hia remarke eoneeming Eao Ting, 
and that moot of them wiahad to Join him 
(Eao Ting). 

Although it waa thus, Eao Ting did not 
feel altogether at eaae, ao he ordered a man 
to go to E^ung-ming’s camp stealthily and 
obtain all the information he eould. The 
^ departed, hat was seiaed, howerer, and 
before K^ung-mnig, who, pretending 
to misteke him for Yung Eai’a seout, asked 
him why hia gener a l had not aent him the 
haadaof Eao Ting and Ohn Pao ae agreed 
on, end why he, the ssan, had eoma aa qpjP 


Eao Ting’s spy, in turn, pretended he 
was really Ynng Eai’s man, and gavevagne 
general replies to Ehing-ming’s queries. 
E*ing-ming ordered the man refreshments 
while he wrote a letter, which he gave him, 
bidding him take it to Ynng Esi and tell 
him not to neglect this sflhir but to strike 
quickly. 

The spy left snd returned to Eso Ting, to 
whom he gave E^ung-ming’s lettor and mea- 
sage to Ynng Esi, teUing him at the eame 
time what had ooenrred. When Eao Ting 
read the letter he waa very much enraged, 
and deelared that he would never overlook 
snob treachery aa that of Yung Eai. He 
immediat^y took eonnael with 0 ’Hnan, 
who advised him to kill Yung Eai and snh- 
mit to E^ong-ming. He further suggested 
that Yung Eai should bt invited to a ban¬ 
quet and then set upon and Idllod:—if he 
snspeoted nothing he would he sure to come, 
if he did suspect, he would ae certainly stay 
away, and they could have recourse to some 
other expedient. The invitation was ae- 
oordingly sent, hut Yung Eai, remembering 
what his men had said, and having hie sns- 
pioions, declined it. 

That same night, however, Eao at¬ 
tacked Yung Kai’s camp. Here he was 
assisted by those who had been inflnenoed 
in his favour through hearing the remarks 
of the soldiers in E^ung-ming’s camp. See¬ 
ing this, Yung Eai mounted his horse snd 
fled by a mountain road; he had not gone 
above a couple of li when O ’Hnan, who bad 
been lying in wait there for him, suddenly 
rushed out and speared him. Yuiig Esi 
fell from his horse snd 0 ’Hnsn severed bis 
head from his shonlders, snd took it book 
with him to Kao Ting. 

The troope of Yang Eai now joined with 
those of Eso Ting and were led by him to 
E^nng-miiig, to whom the whole proffered 
their submission—Eao Ting presenting tha 
head of Ynng Esi ss a peace offering. 

of being rewarded lor this EHing- 
ming ordered Mm to be beheaded. Eao 
Ting adeed E*ang-ming why he was going 
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to behead him when he had bionght him 
the head of Yoog £ai, ont of gratitnde lior 
hit, K^img-miag’t, kindnett to bit inea ? 

K^ong-miog pretended to think that £ao 
Ting’t tnbnutcion wat ^oiily a rate, and 
when Kao Ting enquired hit reaaon for 
thinking to, E'ang-ming drew from a box 
a slip of paper, which he told him had been 
aeoretly tent by Chu Pao, informing him 
that Kao Ting and Tuog Kai were boeom 
iriendt. How then eould he have killed 
this man P On thia aooount he knew that 
Kao Ting’a tubmittion waa only pretended. 

Kao Ting begged him not to believe Chu 
Pao, at tbit wat only a plot of hit. K*ung- 
ming replied that it wat hard to decide on 
one aide of the queation only, but that if 
he brought Chu Pao there he should believe 
lie (Kao Ting) wat tinoere. 

Kao Xing at cmoe went off with hia troope 
to attack Chu Pao’a camp; when he encoun¬ 
tered Ghn Pao, whom he instantly taxed 
with tending the letter to K*nng-ming eo at 
to effset hia ruin. Before Chu Pao eould 
reply^ O ’fiuan had speared hun, and he fell 
irom hit horse. 

Kao Ting now cried out that he would 
epare all who jcdned him, but that he would 
alay all who did not^ on which the whole of 
Chu Pao*t men immediately went over to 
him. Kao I^g, taking the head of Chn Pao 
with him, and leading the two bodies of 
troops, went off to K^ung-ming. When 
K*ung-ming taw the head of Chu Pao, he 
laughed, and told Kao Ting that he had 
purposely sent him to kill thoee Iwo rebels 
(Yung Kai and Chu Pao). He now ap- 
pkmted Kao Ting governor of l-ohou, while 
O’Hnan was promoted to tihe rank of general. 

EHing-miog'now proceeded to Yung- 
ehang, ^9 the governor of whhA plaoe 
eame ont to meet him. Through hia inatru- 
mentality KHmg-ming obtained the tervioee 
ef a tbholir named Ld Kai, 
at gdide into the territoriee of Mtag ’Hii~ 
he having a map of the country, which he 
gave to K^ung-miiig. Thus prepared he led 
hit army Into tte enemy’s bocdert. 


In the meantime M4ng ’Hu, hearing of 
Yung Kai’a death and the advanoe of 
K^uDg.ming, hastily summoned his three 
chief generalt, named retpeetiv«ly, Chin 
’Huan-tannihieh, Tuig 

and A ’Hoi-nan flS[ 
to ditousa with them what was 
best to be done. After explaining matters 
M4Qg ’Hu detpatohed the three generals by 
three different roads to oppose K^ung-ming 
*-eaoh general being in oommand of d 0 , 000 » 
Chin ’Hnan-san-chieh taking the central 
road, Tnng Ch^-na the left, and A ’Hni- 
nau the right one. 

K^nng-ming waa in oomp, when snddenly 
a scout came in with the information of the 
advanoe of three generals* Qe immediately 
tent for Chao Tsti-lung, Wei Yen, Wang 
Ping, Mid Ma Chnog, the two 

latter to oppoee the enemy by tbo right and 
left roads, on the pretended plea that the 
two former were not aoqxudnted with the 
loealities—they were to follow at a support. 
Two other geaoala (gg and Ohaag I, 
Ig)) deapatohed to oj^poae the 
enemy at the oenirt road. 

Chao Tsii-lnng and Wei Yea to plainly 
shewed their annoyance at being placed In 
the rear, thst K^ung-ming told them it waa 
not that ho nndervalued their tervioet that 
they were plaoed in the rear, bnt thatho 
did not vmnt to thrust them Into danger 
where they might not gain any honour. 
Chao enquired how it would be if they knew 
the road?. To ^lia K*ung-ming gave a 
vague answer, saying that they mutt be 
careful and not do anything rathly. On 
receiving this reply the two generals disooa- 
tentedly retired. 

CSiao and Wei Yen, howsvor, detersoined 
to go on their own account, so they mounted 
and set off direct for the central road, but 
bad not gone very for when they met several 
of the enemy, mounted. Borne of these they 
captured and retunied with tiiem to eaiqp. 
They treated these men kindly and nseer- 
tained from them that Ohin ’Huan-ean« 
ehieh’s oamp was at the monnfains in front 
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of Umb, and that tlit aaapa of Tong Gh‘a- 
na and A ’JSai-naa wara to Urn eaat aad 
Wilt of it. 

HaTing glaaiied all tiio paitbaha^ thej 
Qoiild fma thMi ni«ii» Chao and Wei Yen 
tixA 5,000 piokad man and bade the men 
they had eapfenred not as giddea. They 
itarted in the 8nd watoh (10 f.ic.) and* they 
leaohed the oamp of Chin ’Huan-aan-ehieh 
in the 4Ui (8 a.x.) jnit at the enemy were 
praparing hraakftwt. Chao and Wei rnihod 
upon the enemy, with their men, cutting 
them up aad throwing them into the greatest 
oonfttiion. Chao oarred hie way into the 
centre of the eamp and apeared the leader, 
whoae head ha out off; the enemy fled in all 
diiectiona. 

Wei Yen now took half the tioopa and 
went to leiia the eamp of Tong Ch^a^na, 
while Cihao, with the other half, went to 
capture that of A ’Hui-naa* By* the time 
the campa were reached it waa hioad day¬ 
light. 

Wei Yen at cnee attacked the eamp of 
Tnng Ch^na in Ifia rear, where he found 
himadf oppoced hy the general in peraon. 
Snddaaly an n^roar was heard and the 
enemy waa thrown into coofoaion, for Wang 
Ping had arrirad in front of the eamp, ao 
that it waa now attacked in f^t and sear. 
Tnng Ch^na and hia man fledinoonfn- 
moOf Wei Yen pursuing them. 

Chao, in the meantime, arriwed at the 
rear of A ’Hui-nan’a oamp, which haat- 
taoked. Wkile doiag ao ICa Chung, who 
had arriwad in front of tb 0 eamp^ attacked 
it also. The oamp waa apaadily oaptnrad 
and A ’Hoi-nan and hia men fled. K‘ang- 
miag’a genaiala now got their men togatlmr 
aad rataniad to their own eamp. 

Chao handed the head of Chin ’Huan- 
mn-ddah to K^mg-aung; tb# other ga- 
naiala a Tarrad that Tong Oh^na and A 
’Hni-naa had fled to the monntaine on loot. 
KHmg-ming laiighin(^y lamarkod tiiat he 
had alraidy mpkmd iheaa two. Chao aad 
Wei Ten could aearoely credit this aaaar- 
thm, hut in a raj aHari time the two 


prieonan wara aaaortad in, to the intense 
•nrpriaa of the gaxmrala. ff^ung-ming nuw 
informed thorn of hia having seen tlie 
diepoaitiazi of the apemy’s camps on the 
map Buppl&ed him by LU Sai» and had 
incited Chao aad Wd Yen —by pretend¬ 
ing to doubt thdr ability—to go ou thdr 
azpaditioB, and eanaa them to attack Chin 
’Huan-aan-ohieh’a oamp, when he knew 
that they would naturally divide their 
troopa and attack the other two oampe in 
roar, at the aame time that Wang Piog and 
Ma Chung would attack him iu front; and 
that the euoeoao of his aohome had depended 
entirely on Chao. He farther informed 
them be know that Tung ChHi-na and A 
’Hui-nan wonld -flee hy the mountain load^ 
and had therefore posted a force there to 
Oiit off thdr eaeape; hy those means the two 
rebel loadere were captured. 

The enzToundiog generals were filled 
with admiration at K*ang-ining'e foresight. 
E^ng-ming now rdeaeod the two leaders, 
supplied them with refreahments and a 
change of dothee, and bade them return 
and not be oeneemad with rabela again. 
The two, thanking E^ung-ming for hia 
kindnoaa, departed in tears. 

E^nng-ming now told his generals that 
Mdig ‘Hu would, himedf, attack them on. 
the following day and that he would oaptuie 
him. He forthwith gave inetmotipni to 
Chao and Wd Yon, and they departed with 
5,000 men. Ha also deepatohed Waug 
Ping and Euan So with a loroo.' Hb dia- 
podtions hdng made, ha retired to his tent 
to await the result. 

Heng ^Hu, meanwhile, waa in hie tent, 
when a eoout oama with the intaUigeBaa of 
the oaplura of hia three laadeia. He waa 
mush enraged at this, and hastily started off 
at the head of hia troopa to attaek E^nng- 
ndng. On the road he mat Wang Ping’s 
loros, and observing what an nndiadplinad 
and aeady-lookiiig lot they appeared, anti- 
aipatad an easy victory. Qua of Ittog *Hn’a 
ganarala Tdnntearad to oaptnra Wang Hng, 
and rode but and had a few paaaaa with him, 
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wh«iL Wang Ping made a fdnt of lotreatiiigi 
on which Mgng *Ha prcMcd forward writh 
JhiB troops in pnraait. Knaa So fought lor a 
short time, when he alto Totreated. Ming 
*Hu followed in pniauit for a good diftaaea, 
when anddenij a ihont aroae, and from 
right and left troops mshed out and cut off 
their retreat. Wang Ping and Snan So 
now tamed, and M ng *Ha found himself 
attaeked in front and rear, and his araj 
was totally rooted. 

Mdng *Ha howerer, with some troops, 
managed to out his way through the snr- 
founding foe and fled towards Ghiu-tai-shan 
^ ^ ilj» followed by E^ung-ming’s 
men. He had not proceeded far when hie 
way was obstmeted by Chao Tsft-hing, 
who at ones attacked him. Meng 'flu, 
wilA only a few followers, snooeeded in get¬ 
ting out of the melde and fled into a Talley, 
dloeely followed by the vietore. In front of 
him the road was narrow and impassable 
for hie horse, he therefore dismounted and 
asoended the hill on foot. Suddenly he 
found himadf surrounded by a party of 
floldiera led by Wei Ten, who captured Mdng 
^Hu and condueted him to E*ung«ming. 

E*ung-muig, who had anticipated his 
arriTsI, had a banquet already prepared, 
with music, and troops drawn up on either 
side to reoeiee him. When M4ng was 
brought before him, E^ung-ming ordered 
him to be unbound, and enquired why be 
had rebelled. Mdng *Ha replied, that the 
emperor had usurped the country and styled 
himeelf the emperor of it, but that his 
(Mtug ^Hu^s) family had been monarehs of 
it for ages; it was their country. Ehing- 
miag had inTsded it without right, and be 
had defended it—^was that rebellion ? 

E*ung-ming enquired whether ha would 
aubmit now that he waa eaptmred* VAig 
*Hu repliad that ha would not K^ung- 
ming then aakad him what he would do if 
he ralaaaed him; to which Hdng *Ha made 
aaawsr that he would again flght him, and 
if EHxng-miag again eaptored him ha would 
aubmit. Haraupon E*ung-ming gare him 


reCrsahmenta, a chaaga of olothaa, a freA 
harae, and libsratad him; aendiiig a man 
with him to escort him safriy out of camp. 

E'nng-ming’a ganarsls asked him why ha 
had ralcased Jfdog ^Hu aftar haring onoa 
eiaptqrad him. Ehmg-tting replied that ha 
could eaeily re-capture him; tha doing so 
waa rery mnoh like taking anything out of 
one’s own pouch. 

2v]> oAPTun or icmro <Kir. 

After his release, Mtog 'Ho want to Lu- 
shni, and on his way mat hia 

beaten troops, who were searching for him. 
When they saw him th^ enquired how he 
had managed to escape. Ifitog *Hu Vapliad^ 
that be had been confined in a tent, hut 
that ha had slain fifteen or sixteen of the 
enemy, and, taking adrantaga el night, had 
escaped; that while doing so he met a 
aoottt whom he slew and whose horse he 
took. The whole were delighted at Mtng 
^Hu’s eseape, and aooompanied himorer tha 
riTer, where they encamped. 

Mtng *Hu again assembled all his troppa^ 
under their respeotiTa leaders, till thej 
numbered orer KM),000 men. Taag-eh*a- 
na and A-*hui-aaa were also thaie, Mtog 
^Hu haring despatched a messenger to 
request their presence; they were mnA 
frightened, but did not dare disobey. 

Meng ^Hu informed his generals that ha 
would not flght E'ung-miog, whose soldiers 
ware harassed with their journey; that 
they eoold not remain there long, as the hot 
season would shortly oommenoe, when they 
would be oompelled to retire. Farther, that 
K^ung-miug oeuld not cross the river on 
aoooontof its being dangerous; that thpy 
should plaoe all the reseelo and rafts on the 
south side of the river; that they were wall 
proteetad by eazthworin and tronAes, so 
that in any pomt of view K^ung-ming’s 
ae ho mss would be futila. 

ICdng *Ha’s directions were earned out; 
the resssb and rafts wen mnofod to the 

* Name d a rirar and of a pises cn its bsaks. 
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•tmth flid« tbe liTcr; tnndiM trere dugy 
6tTihworkt were thrown np, on whioli wero 
■tcM^ bows and arrows^ guns* and stones; 
owrytUng was prepaTed to giro tiie in- 
Tsdera a warn loeeption. 

K<nng-nhig marehsd his foroos towards 
Ln-ohni; odien near that plaoo, a looat oamo 
in with the news that the rirer was very 
rapid, that there were no Tessels or rafts, 
and that breastworks were thrown up on the 
opposite bank of the river. E^ng-ming 
went to inepeot tiie river; on his return he 
told his generals, that having oome so far, 
be could not return empty-handed; be 
therefore bade them find shady places to 
encamp their men in, and where shade was 
not proonrable he ordered mat-sh^i to be 
erected to screen the men from the sun—^for 
this was the dth month, and the weather 
was intensely hot; so hot that the men could 
not wear their upper clothing or armour. 

While KHing-ming was talking, Ma Tai 
arrived with a convoy of proyiaions and 
cooling medicines; these were distribnted 
among the diffarent camps. As Ma Tai had 
brought 3,000 men with him, and aa his 
own troops were exhausted, K^g-ming 
determined to use Ma Tai’s, and directed 
him to take his fbroe to a place named Bha- 
k^ou □, 150 h lower down the river 
—the water being less rapid there;—he waa 
to oroea the river, eat off M5ag *Hu’s pro- 
visiona, and see the leaders Tnng Ch‘a-na 
and A-^htd-nan, who would assiat him. 

Ma Tai at onoe departed; when he came 
to Sha-k^oo, finding the water waa diallow, 
he thought it needleas to make rafts, the 
men therefore were ordered to tnok up their 
olothhig and wade across. In the middle of 
the stream many of the men fall down; 
these were rescued and placed on the bank, 
where, after bleeding at the nose, they died. 

This alarmed Ma Tai, who posted back 
and acquainted E'nng-ming. K*ang-m!ng 
enqniied the reason of it from the guid^ 
and was informed that in the hot weather 

* These were, some of them, for fixing off 
Hnw into the eyes of the snemy. 


2fi7 

a deadly poison rose from the river U rn 
hotter the weather the more fatal the poi¬ 
son; anyone attempting to exois would led 
the effects of it. If any one drank rim 
water they wonld eertaxnly die; bat if any 
one wished toeross the river, they most do 
so on a full stomaefa, and at night when the 
water waa cold, when there would be no 
danger. 

K<img-ming now despatdied Ma 
with 500 more stout men, off to Sha-kHnx. 
On reaehing the river rafts were made and 
tile whdle crossed in safety; Ma Tai led 
2,000 of his soldiers to a place named Ohxa- 
shau-ytt (Jj |||^; the road lay between 
two mountains andwaa so narrow that his 
men bad to go in single file. 

Ma Tai made a stockade at Chxa-riiaa-yf^ 
and had not long to wait before the convoy 
of provisiona arrived. This waa attadmd 
on all aides, and he succeeded in securing 
above a hundred cartloads. 

The esoort returned in haste and reported 
the affair to ng *Ha. At this time Mfng 
*Hu firmly believed that so one oould exosa 
the river, and was telling his generals he 
only wished that EHing-ming would make 
the attempt, as his army would lose their 
lives in doing so; that he depended on the 
river. More than that, the heat' of the 
weather would compel £‘nng-ining to retiie, 
when they oould easily captore him. 

One of the chiefs suggested the proba¬ 
bility of E'ung-ming’s troops orossing the 
river at Sha-k'ou, and that a force ought 
to be posted there to guard the passage. 
Meng *Hu repeated that he only wiriied 
they would attempt the passage, aa they 
must die in doing so. But, again suggested 
the chief, “suppose some native has ae- 
quainied them of the poisonous natnie of 
the water, and the only safe mode of orosa- 
ing it?” Mdng *Hu bade him not be so 
full of doubts, as it waa not likely a native 
would be found willing to help the enemy. 

While they were talking the news oame 
of Ma Tai’s having eroeaed the river and 
out off the piorisions. This M6Dg Vn 
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treated aa ol ao moient; ha, hawerar, da* 
■patehad 8,000 mas, radar a gemcal saaed 
Haag Ta-diang, ta ^lhia~ehaa~ 

7 ^ 

Ma Tai^ fleeing thifl fotee azElve, poflted 
^000 men in fnmt of tlie hill; as the feroee 
inm neafg lUiig Ya-ehang zode out and 
met Ha Tai, who alew him in the fhit pasa; 
the enemy on thie retreated and zetnmed to 
If teg ‘Hn, ao^nainting him of their leader’fl 
death; on heaiing which Mteg *Ha afloem- 
Ued hifl generalfl and enquired who would 
Tebmteer to go and oi^uze Ma TaL Tong 
Qh^a^na exclaimed that he wonld. Mteg 
*Hu deapatehed him off at onee with 8,000 
men, and leaf more of Khing-mm^a army 
diauld OEOfli the ziTer, he also eent A-*hiii- 
nan with 3,000 men to proTent iL 

Tung Gh*a-na encamped hit xnen near 
Chia-flhan-yiL Ma Tai led hie troopa to 
meet him^hia aoldiera recognizing many of 
tboae belonging to Tong GbHif na, told Ma 
Tai, who zode forward and zepzoaohad him 
with ingratitude to K^ung-ming lor zebell- 
ing agaiu after he had mice been lozgiren. 
Tung Ck‘a-na was ao aahamed that ha re¬ 
tired without atrOdng a Uow, Ma Taipur- 
nfpteg and cutting up a good many of tho 
anamy. 

On hia return Tung ChHi-na wia taxed 
1^ Mteg *Hu fox ebirking tho fight, and or¬ 
dered to be beheaded, but at the int eweaai o n 
of aome of the teiefa, be waa zdeaaad, after 
zeofliving. 100 hLowa. The whole of the 
ehiefa q^mpathiaed with Tung Qh^na, and 
deolared that ih^ were faybnrahly diepoaod 
towaxda Enmg-ming, and were willing to 
kill Mteg ‘Hu and aaiid hia head to him, to 
afoid furChet trouble. 

Seeing the general fediog Tung Ch^a-na 
bd lOOiointo Mteg ‘Hu’ateat, where ha waa 
lannd int oxi eated , and waa bound and oon- 


dnoted to K^ung-ming, who had prarioudy 
to ‘Hu’a anWal been made acquainted 

of hifl aei8ur% by a aoout K^ung-mittg fliat 
ordered the ohiefa who eeeortad Mteg ‘Hu 
to be brought befoco him; having aeen fheoe 
he iilamiaanii them. Tung-oh^a-na now en¬ 
tered and aoqnainted -K^ung^miag ef the 
mode in which the capture had been efibetad. 
He waa liberally rewarded by E‘ung-ming 
and aent book with the other ohiefa. 

Mteg *Hu waa next brought before E^ung- 
ming, who laughin^y reminded him of hie 
promiae to aubmit if agaiu eapturad, and 
enquired if be would do ao« Mteg ‘Hu re¬ 
plied, thathe waaeaptoredby thetreadiery 
of hia own mmi, not by the ability cf 
E^ung-miug, and could not willingly aubmit. 
On thifl, E‘ung-nung enquired what be 
wonld do if again zeleiynd, to white Mteg 
‘Hu replied, that he would again fight him, 
but if he were again captured, he would 
flubnut. E‘ung-muig ordered him to be 
xelaaaed, telling him that he wonld not get 
off io eaqr the next time he waa captured. 

Alter some lefreehment E‘aog-iDing con¬ 
ducted Mteg ‘Hu round tho oampe, and 
flhewed him how well ha web supplied with 
proviflionfl, weapons and men, andaakadhim 
how ho could pofliibly expect to bo able to 
boat him. He alao ptomifled, Mteg ‘Hu, if 
he submitted, that be teould bo made a 
prince, and that hia dafloendantfl ahould gO- 
vmn the oountry in perpetuity. Mteg ‘Hu 
deriaied that he would wiUin^y 8ubiiiit» 
but that hit people would not; he would 
however diceusa the matter with his ad* 
harentfl te Ins zetum. 

They retained again to camp and drank 
till the eveniag, when E‘ung-ming ecoorted 
Mdog ‘Hu to Lu-flhni and mw him aalflly 
over the river. 

e. C. a 
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THE BALLADS OP THB SHI-KINO. 

(Qm iU m tti fivmpagt \Tl.) 


Oda 18.« 

In his Ismbskia ooat, 

With Sts ^sin tlinad s es ms, 

Homs to snp fnm hit wash. 

How smart hs sstmsl 

In his lambskin oaps, 

Wifli firs plain thxoad stitohesi 
How MMrt hs teoms, 

As ho homewaxd fetohes 1 

In Ms laihhakin doak, 

With ftvs ^ain thisad soils» 

How assart hs ssi min, 

Ooiiig horns fimn his toQs. 

OdslO. 

Tho thnndsr booms, 

Booth of the Sonth lulge then; 

Wlqr solbr awajP 
Ganst thon not n moment spate f 
Up &ithfnl]oidl 
OhI eosas bask again I 

Th 4 tbnnier booms, 

TbsM bp the Sonth ndge mds; 

Why tofar awapP 
Oaaat not step a litSe tide P 
Mp&iHifallardl 
Oh! some haidt again! 

The thnnder booms, 

Beneath the South ndgo^s eiest; 

* Tbs popniat admitatloo of a ririooas ofidsli 
hu aamsd bis opening zoposs. 


Whp so fbr swap P 
Canat not take a little testP 
Mpfaithfalloid! 

OhI eome haok again 1 

Ode 21.* 

TwinUs, pslitUs stats, 

Hioi^od in Hw Bastom sli^^ 
lisliiW 

Motn and ere on dnfy his: 

Unsqoal destinp I 

Twinkle, ye littls stars, 

Orion and Che FleSadesI 
Demme, 1,1^ pom lif^t. 

Her qnflt and blanket aaiss: 

How fate unequal is! 

Odo22.t 

like the rlTsr aooma its creek, 

So the brida^ in haughty pot, 

With me, poor handmaid, would not ^ak 
Thon^ she aft«c did regret 

rjVa the riser sheds its sa n d s . 

So the bride, in haughty saood. 

Of ms, poor handmaid, washed her hands; 
Thoo^ ahs after mads it good* 

Tjim the river eddies there. 

So tiie bride, in haughtiness, 

With ms, pom handmaid, would not pair; 
Now hm gibes are all oareas. 

* The lament of the eononUno wboaa daty it 
is to tbs bad ot the wife nucning and 
•Ytninge 

f The hnkhnaiii congcafcu liiee hen^ upcn 
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Od6 24.« 

What riehnaM thera I 
like the plum in ilower f 
Deoorons aU ^ 

Bound onr Prinoe»’ oar I 

What xiohnoM Ihere 1 , 

Like the peach and 1 
Onr grandohild wed 
To Ta^i’a dnoal son I 

As a fishing-line 
Is wore from thread, 

So the duke's son is 
To our grandohild wed! 

Ode 354 

In the jungle there 
Fire young hogs I spear; 

Hail! then, onr noble ranger f 

In the thicd^et there 
Fire joong hogs I spear! 

Hail 1 then, onr noble ranger I 

Ode 274 

A mere fiashy robe, 

Lined with gandinesi f 
Oh! Unhappy heart I 
When an end to this ? 

A mere fladiy robe, 

Matdied with gsndiness t 
Oh! Unhappy heart! 

When an end to this f 

That a gaudy silk 
Should enamour you f 
Ah! Women of old 
Were thus fiouted too I 

A mere flimsy doth 
On a wintry day I 
What tradition sings 
StiikeB me home to-day I 

bsfing oreroome the repognanee of the newfy* 
Bisiiisd legilhDate wile. 

* Tbs sitisfaction of the psronts of s Priaesss 
si witnessing the orderly nsnisgs prooesiioB. 
t Ths buntsis rsjoioe in the rdssstion of the 

$ The wile Tenie her rage in de nand s noa of 


Ode 28.* 

like the swallows fly, 

Borne on wanton wing, 

My departing friend 
Is now ranishing; 

As my eyes 1 strain, 

The tears fall like rain. 

like the swallows fly, 

DsxtiBg to hnd fro, 

So she disappears 
As I watsh her go; 

A last, long peep, 

And I stand and weep. 

like the swallows fly, 

Swooping here and thare. 

So she disappears 
To the South so fair: 

Now, I see no more; 

Ah! my heart is sore. 

Ah! she was great, 

True was her heart, 

Good the and kind, 

Gould no Tiee imparl^ 

Her marital love 
Cheered Oie widow’s heart I 

Ode 29.t 

Ok! Sun and Moon! 

Brer kindly ye I 
’Xis Man alone 
Losea oonstanqr! 

Were he but true I 
Would he eered for me! 

Oh! Sun and Moon, 

Beaming from ahore 1 
’Us Man alone 
Does unfriendly prove I 
Were he but true^ 

And returned my love I 

the hoOow and ephemeral sflhotion of the fmur- 
ed oonoafaiiie. 

*The widowed ooneuhine is oompdled to 
leave the household of her friend, the widowed 
wile, on secount of the ffl-trestment received at 
the heads of the letter’s sons. 

t The wife lamenti the oontemplaous frni* 
Uaiity of her epooee. 
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231 


Oh 1 £km and Moon^ 

In.ihe Eatfeam ikj! 

’TIa Han alona 
Hath no ohavity! 

Were he hut trna! 

Than vara bygonaa by 1 

Oh! Bun and Moon, 

In the Eastern sky! 

Father! Mother! 

Oh! Heedmyoryl 
Were he bat tme! 

A mare jlaything 11 

OdaM.* 

Ever atom and fain, 

Vlavad with disdain, 

Spnmed by the Tain, 

Angniah and pain! 

Ever abirm and dost t 
E’en loTea fitful gust 
Boon goes to rust; 

Brer yearn I moat! 

Erar atonn and gloom; 

Tei a day of gkom I 
Wakeful in my room. 

Brooding and dumb* 

that gloomy dofnd, 
Peals the thunder loud; 
Wakeful and oowed, 

In dumb anguish bowed t 

OdaSl.t 

To the booming drama. 

Full of martial pride, 

(Borne stayed as sappers,) 

We aouthward hied. 

Thongh our ohief Ftb followed 
In Yiotory’a train, 

’Us the aepaiation 
That cantes pain« 

Here to-day; there to-morrow; 
Now my eharger fleea; 

• The wail of a nsfl^eeled wtfe. 
t The ao^ ol the deqpa iris i aoldHr. 


Now I trudge for to seek him, 
Bounath trees* 

Dead, alive, joined, or parted. 

We pledged us fast; 

CUaping handa did we pledge us, 
While life ahonU last I 

Alas! wa are parted! 

’lYs death for me t 
Ah 1 could I, so faithful. 

But prove it thee ! 

Ode 36.* 

Is there yet a hope P 
Then return onoe more 1 
Bought we not our lord, 
IFbetoanie weforP 

Is thare yet a hope P 
Then return again! 

Loved we not our lord, 

Should we tramp iu vain P 

Ode 37.t 

On that bin the hy 
l^reada far and wide, 

My liege! My lord! 

Why here abide P 

Why tarry here P 
Let ue up and do t 
Why linger here P 
Try we Fortiine too I 

Our garb grows rusty, 

Come! Eastward hot 
My liege I My lord I 
We together go! 

Bpeetrea of men, 

In exile here I 
My liege! Mykud! 

Sit not alothfal here I 

t ^ . . 

* The oouxtiars of a deposed Prinoo visit him 
in cails, and persaade hm to endeayour to ra- 

f Tha asms sobjeot as No. 36. 
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Ode 41.* 

Through the ehill norCh-iriiidi 
Beating aleet and enow, 

With one Joying friend^ 
Hand-in*hand I go: 

We most tarry not^ 

Since Fate ia flo. 

Through the ahiffl north-wind, 
Drifting sleet and anew, 

With one loyii^ friend, 
Hand-in-hand 1 go: 

We nraat tarry not, 

Sinoe Fate ia ao. 

From fox-like cunning, 

And ynltnrona greed, 

With one loying friend, 

I my chariot speed ; 

We mnat tarry not, 

Fate has decreed. 

Ode42.t 

Thou, (sweet and gentle lass!) 

Wert behind this wall to stay ; 

Eager to see thyrface, 

Haye 1 fretted time away. 

*AeoBrtier eecepea with a IHend tram the 
moHoe of his enemies, 
t A disappointed Don Jnan. 


Hum, (fair and gentle laaal) 
Oayedat me a pretty pen; 

Pretty it aeemed to me. 

For I thought of thee again. 

And tiiia mstio weed aha hron^ t 
Frechma art thou, and frjr f 
Loyelineis, true, not thino, 

Tet loyely beoauae of her I 

Ode 48.* 

Ptet their yiUa gay 
Buahea the riyer; 

A pretty hride, 

And a hump-baek loyw 1 

Paat their yilla high 
Bnshes the mein ; 

A pretty hride^ 

And a hideeua athdn ( 

In a fiafaingnet 
Lo! agooaedoeadyl 
A pretty bride 
FeraoehaChiyl 

T. W. X 

* A iialre upon an aged ralsr whe haa mauled 

a yoang maiden, and jealoody gnirda har in the 
new pafilioii bufli lor her. 


TEANSLATIONS OP CHINESE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

I. CEILDRBir’S PRIHBB. 

{Comiimmti JHm. pag* 182.) 


VO. l—ttaavt xsimon. 

What art tht »t-eaUtd fiot eardiaal rt- 
iatbmtf Prittee and ttdifttt, faOur and 
tom, tUtr and yvmg trothrom, htubomd and 
ia{ft, fritmd amd fritad. What art tht my- 
e all t d mat dtgrttt qf rtlaHtmth^ t Orta*- 
grtat-grem^ffathtr, grttA-grtmi^aXhar, gnmd- 
flOhtr, fathtr, ttff, mm, gramdmm, grtOt- 
gramdmm, amd grtaUgrtat gramdim, Tht 


fmmdtr gf tht femOg A edOtd tht motm-am- 
ttttor.—Tba mm i. th. fint foraoi of th. 
huMa Utiana, hmot tha ».i— ao..- 

A diitaiU grandmm m edUtd am tar grand 
maft MB ia th. gnuidMB; tt. 
ftaadaoa’a mb it tlw gmt^nadMa; th. 
BNtHmadMB*. MB ia fh. gnat-gnat- 
tnadMft; fha tn«f-fi«tHnadai»’frMB i» 
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the gmt-gmt-grMt-gxMiam tli* grtaft- 
gMt-gMat-gTsndKm’i soil k tlie gmt- 
great- gmt - graat - grandiOB ; the gveat- 
greai- great-great-grtsdaon’i eon is the 

great-great-great-great - peat - greodion; 
the peat-great-great-great-great-grand- 
eon’a aon is the gieat-great-great-great- 
great-great-graodsonf whose eon is the 
ear-grandeon; meaning that he ie eo far 
distant from the great-gieat-grandlather, 
Qthe other end of the nine degrees], thst 
hia ear eaa only hear of his ex iatenoe; 
henoe tho term, ear-grandson. One phase 
of the term Nine Degrees is baokwarda from 
the peat-great-grandkther and great¬ 
grandfather to the great-grandson and 
great-grandson, ecfnsting onwards, [eaeh 
end inoinsiTe]; another k the maternal 
grandfather, maternal grandmother, wife’s 
father, wife’s mother, mother’s sister’s 
ddldren, elder and yonnger sisters’ ohild- 
ran, daughter’s children and one^s self, 
which form nine degrees [of oognation, the 
others being of agnation]. 

The BriabHihtnefU qf a famHy ty faiher 
and son is catUd wUimg the roof and anting 
the kali.—HsU,^building tho foundations 
of the hall; roof,—^bnildmg the rooaois. 

Father and son hath worthy is called JJke 
father Uke son.—The father and son Shih 
and Shih Kienin the Han dynasty, were 
both worthy men, and it was said of them. 
If there was no such father, there would be 
no such son; meaning that there being so 
worthy a father was the oanse of there be¬ 
ing so worthy a son. 

Oran^atkere are cal l ed royal faihere ; fa» 
there are called eevere Prkoss. The £rh 
ya mjB: The father’s father k esUed royal 
father. The lerere prinee,—the prinoely 
superior whose austerify k respected, mean¬ 
ing his anstexity and decisivoness in keeping 
tlie family in hand. 

lidher and mother both aUee it ea^reaeed 
hy * the Cedrela odorala and SemerocaUU 
yrannnea are hoih fUmriehiny.^ JSo$%s and 
grandeone getting on in 'the world is ex- 
preeeed hy * the orchid and the Odea are leap^ 


ing odorous^.’—The philosopher Chwang* 
mys: In the mountains there k a tree esUed 
the great Oedrela, whkh has a spring of 
eight thousand years and an autnmn of the 
same length; calling one’s father Cedrela 
conreya the idea of eternity. The Hemero- 
eallk is also called the sorrow-forgettiDg 
plant; calling one’s mother HemeroeaUis 
oonTcys the idea of sorrow-forgetting. 

The Poplar rears its head^ like onto the 
father^s law: the Botilera hands tiegaee^ like 
unto the lowliness of the son.—Pdif ]B^4n 
with [bk toother] K<ang Shu were inter¬ 
viewing the duke of Chow ;% he was punish¬ 
ed at eaeh of the three interriewB; inquir¬ 
ing of the philosopher Bhang [for. ex]^aaa- 
tkn], Bhang said: on the south side of the 
south hills there is a tree called the Poplar, 
on the north aide of the south bilk there k 
a tree called the Bottlera, both which are 
wdl worth looking at; why not go and see 
them P The two lads went to look at them, 
and saw the Poplar xeanog its head, and 
the Bottlera bending its gase, and went 
back and Udd the philosopher Bhang. 
Bhang said: the Poplar k the law of the 
kther; the Bottlera k the rule of the son. 
Henee, in modem times, father and son axe 
addressed as worthy Poplar imd Bottlera. 

He who is not simple and deaf will not 
make a Jhthsr-in-law.^ Kwok Ai, in the 
T^ang dynas^i had a family squabble with 
hit wife, the princess Shing P4ng. Ai said: 
Yon rely on your father’s beiug emperor 1 
My father despises the e m peror, and would 
not be one! The prmeeas, in wrath, re¬ 
ported the matter to the empmr. Ttf-if 
looked Ai up and p re s en ted himself before 
the emperor for punishment. ‘ The Monarch 
of Agesll said: Hit who knot simple and 
deaf makes a poor father-in-law: don’t ki 
ns listen to the oloset-talk of onr son and 
daughter. Ai was the son of Tss-i« The 

* 4th Oentciy B.O. 

f 11th Centii^ B.C. 

i Wily ftttWTi 

I Ax*s kther, Kwo Tsa-i. 

I DjnssUe title of Kwaag Tab, AJD. 70S-760. 
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THB CHIKA BETIBW. 


Monaroli of Ages wm the prinoem’ &tlier. 
Wntk rneens enger. 

FUam yoKT pat'entsj hunumr your par^ 
4nis, that ii the way to be a good man^ 
To oomceal your fdihoFe /auUe t$ caUed the 
trunk and the magyota. Bringing up em 
adopted child ie c al le d caierpiUaringJ^— 
Triuiky M the trank of a tree,—that to 
which the branobee and leasee are tnperad- 
ded, and which atande eieot. ICaggote here 
mean the minoas doixige of predeoeaaora Ii 
a eon oan maintain himadf as a trank, let 
him glom over his iather^a old lapcee; thna, 
thongh dead, the father eacapea Uame. 
The caterpillar ia a email green inaeot on 
the mulberry. The 8phez ia an earth-waap. 
The waap carries the caterpillar on xta back 
into the hole of a tree and prays to it, say¬ 
ing : Be like me, be like me I and alter 
aeven days it ia changed into the wasp’s 
own young. Hence the mordem terms iae 
*hringing* np a child ia oaterpfllar-ehild.” 

** Sone ehotUd he born like dnn Chunp- 
mou I ” 2k*ao-tf Ws exclamation tn admira^ 
tion qf Sun ChHUni .—donf C^^dan’s other 
name waa Ghung-man, and he was the eon 
ol Son Sien|. King-shhog was the other 
name of Lin Piao. On Pino’s death, his son 
Taong-kwo, with the wlude district, sor- 
xendered to Ta^ao-te^ao. TaHm-ta^ao, aeeing 
the ranka of Sun ChHian’s army in perfoct 
order, endiainied: Sons should be bom like 
Sun Ghung^maa. Liu King-shdng’s son is 
nothing but a swine or cor. 

Sone ehould he ham like Li Tauten 
Chu WhCe exdamation in admiratiom cf 
Li Tahui*hUh, [prince] of 
Isin, having destroyed a bridge and a lined 
stockade, Chu Wdn exolaimed: Sons ahonkl 
be boru like Li Ya-tss: K*eh-ynng is not 
dead yeti The oommentary says: Yn4en 
waa the pet name of Ii Ts^on-htihf the son 
of Li Keh-yung. A lined stockade is a 
double stockade, Hot dead, means that, 

* {.€. adopting. 

t AJ>. 169*190 circa. 

{ Founder of the Wq Dynastyt A.D. 999. 

i Poonder of the After THmg Dynssty, AJ>. 
999, 


having sndi a son, though dead, yei he 
waa still alive notwithstanding. 

Joyful upon puke a$ed water; the kappi^ 
neee of the needy gentleman wkiht oaring for 
hie pmrenii. Toaekinge qf juet w i aj wi m,— 
the aueterity qf the father in educating hie 
eome .—Pulse menus beans. The idea is that 
eking out their happiness, though with sips 
of water and meals of pulse, may yet be 
mill piety. The Tso Chnan says, speaking 
of true paternal love; Yerily ye must teach 
tiiem with exceeding justio^ nor lend them 
into the crooked and wicked places. 

Carry on the haeket and the poNm/—a 
sofi^s cqmtinmng hie father^ e trade .—^Ihe son 
of a good sm^ter must learn to make 
gowns; meaning that whilst a good saelting- 
house melts iron and other ssetals to repair 
broken u t e n sils, the son auiat first lenm to 
patch or repair a ooat or gown before he can. 
become a smelter. The son of agoodbow- 
m an nf aot u rer must leam to make baskets; 
meaning that whilsl a good bow-firat 
wrenches horn wherewith to tip bows, the 
son mntt first lesrn to bend osisni where¬ 
with ts m ak e baskets before he can 
horn wherewith to complete a bow. 

By inereaeing hie predeceeeord patrimony 
the eon enhances the family .—^Ib inoreeae, 
to enlarge. Patrimony, proper^; meaning 
that he greatly magnifies the patrimony and 
pro p er ty of his pgedaeessors. 

Both joye re m a i n ; father and mother both 
akoe. Dovh^ejoye remain; gran^fdthoramd 
grandmother both oKve [too].—Hother dead 
and father alive is expressed the ansters 
support remains. Father dead and mother 
alive is expressed by the afibetionate support 
rsmsins. Father and mother both damA fa 
exj^eased by eternal gratitade remains, 

A request <f quiet kieure is a term used 
in aliueum to a gran4fifther who has atnply 
prodded fbr hk eecccMors.— ^et, peaoefuL 
leisare, doings; alluding to the wish of 
of Prince Wu* to secure to bis ohildiin 
** otium oum dignitate.” 

* Founder of tbs Chow Dynasty, H.0.1169- 
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TBANSTATIOBB OF CHAIBB flCHOOL-BOOKS. 


JihU io carry on hii onoMfenP ki^h 
—Mpeaking of a grandmm toko is ths 
imags of worth. —^AblCf or eaa. Omy oily 
or oontinno. High qvmlities, or^footrtepo. 
Moaning a grandaon who can carry on in 
Biiooeaaum the doughty deeds of his grand¬ 
father. Image of worth, means the des- 
eendant who bears the image of his prede^ 
oesBor’s worlh will be oonmussioiied to snpe- 
lintend the family rites. 

Speaking if a man who has agoedsom we 
sag: maspkiom s^ns if the Umeofn^s foes. 
—The disposition of the imiooni is gentle 
and honest, henoe his claws are gentle and 
honest, and do not trample down growing 
plants, nor tread .upon living inseets. 
Compare the Qmwx OonaoTt of Fiinee Wen,* 
whose personal virtnes were so great; con¬ 
sequently upon which their sons and grand¬ 
sons all acted in a pious spirit. 

Speaking of an ojfkset who has a uiorthg 
son we say: Heotfty added to the phcmiad 
faih —Sie Fteg had a reputation for ability: 
his son ChHu)-tsung was also a good writer 
and speaker. Sie Chwang obsmved: Ch^ao- 
tsung, of a truth, hath a Fhosnix’ taE; 
meaning that he emnlatcd his father. 

In murdering Ms father and estMishing 
himeef, what remnasU qf natural feeding had 
Sm Yang-kwangt 2h slaying his son and 
presenting Mm io Ms |ir»nos, where was the 
human sentimsnt in 2W PJ-yof—It isof 
natural feeling that a son loves his parents. 
When Sui^Tang-kwang murdered his fer> 
ther, the emperor W4nt, and established 
himself, his natural fueling was an irihil atsd. 
Xhsdnke Hwanof Ts4| observed: I have 
tssted all tiie oarions dishee in the empire, 
but I do not yet know what human fleeh is 
like. Yi-ya thereupon boiled his son for 
him. 

DistriMing sweetmeats to please the eye^ 
Wang Mi-ekih gave amusement to his grand-- 
sans.^Weas^ Hi-ohlh, in the Tstn dynasty, 

* B.C. 1381-1135. 

t F3im—Fhomia. 

t Founder of the M dynasty, AJ>. 6^005. 

i B.0.688-658; one of tbs Qwwtlusimri. 


885 

lading uH his sons by the hand agd eany- 
lag Us tender grandsons, gave them a treat 
of sweetmeats and distributed these amongst 
them so as to please their eyes and ears. 

Paying their respeete he eould only nod 
Ms oMn, so very many grandeone had Kwok 
Ihhi.* Kwoh Tbs-i, in the Pang dynasty, 
had several eoore of grandoUldfeiL Whem 
they all eame to inquire after hia healfltj 
Tii-i was nnahle to distinguish them ell 
separately; he sin^y nodded hia ehin in 
recognition. 

Mixmg piOe whUst educating her son, tnoh 
was ihs worth ofths mother qfChung-cMeng^ f 
—^The mother of Lin Chnng-oh^dng, in tiie 
T^g dynasty, exeelled in ednoating her 
eon, Chnng-eh^ng, who was so avid of 
knowledge that she frequently made hfam 
pills of Leontioe, Bear’s Gall, and Bohudn 
amara, for Chnng-di'dng to chew during the 
night; these being hitter to the taste, he 
was prevented from dosing. 

Playing in eolours to pleaee his parentOp 
saeh was the JtUai piety if Lao Zm-isaJ^ 
When Lao Lai-tss was seventy years of ag^ 
his pazenta were still alive: he dressed hiiq- 
self up in many - ookmied doihes, and 
eapered before them like a haty; he todk 
fo^ to their rooms, and feigned fdling and 
lolling on the gtonnd, in order that hty 
parents should smile at the pranks of thsir 
ohild. 

Mao I recehed the despatch with dfhrenat 
that he might prese r ve his parente. Peh Til 
wipt under the rod, heeause Ms mothsr was 
growing old. —Mao I, in the After-Han 
dynasty, was celebrated for his filial acts: 
il^ prefeotfs instrnetioQa reaching I direet- 
ing him to act as Magiaftrate of An-yaag, ^ 
in joy, reverentially held up the despati^ 
and changed oolour. Chang Ftog, having 
a great lespeet for Fs reputation, had gone 
to wait upon him, and, sitting immovably,, 
notioed his joyfnl raising of the dei^toh; 

* AJ). 881-879; inveiitor of the prasent font 
of writing. 

t Sssonlr; a Ohinasa genersL 

iAlsgeudsxyskmaelec; B. G. 1000 6irs« 
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THE CHOTA R E V IE W. 


Ihtmpon he took Us \mm hi, disg^nat. 
When Fa mollier bed died, he no longer 
aeted in an effidal eapsei^. Flag then 
nid with a dgh: Ah I Fs lonner jay was on 
aooonntot his mother’s straitened eirenm- 
atanoest FA Y% hsTing oommitted a 
lanKi his mother birohed huoi upon whidi 
he Aed tears. His mother said: Before, 
when I flogged my son, he nem .eried; why 
does he ery nowF Tii answered: Befeie, 
when I was flogged for my fanlts, I felt it; 
now my mother is not strong enough to 
make me feel it; this is why I weep. 

The lovmy mother aumte her stm,^ leaning 
ngamet the gate or the door. Wang San- 
diia’s mother said to him; When yon go out 
in the morning and some bade late I lean 
against Urn gate and look out lor yon; when 
you go out in the evening and do not reConi, 
I lean against my door looking for yon. 

The departmg mm in hU anmieig dboai hU 
forente oUmbed oner hWf and hrae .—^To 
dimh,-^to mount. Hills without grass or 
wood are oalled blidb p with grase and wood 
are oalled braes. The departing eon in his 
anziety about his parents climbed the hills in 
order to obtain a view of his parents’ hoose. 

Zove has no d e gr se e, meaning that your 
Mer hroiher^s mm is no mors than four 
steighbom^s son. Ihdg is always the same : . 
my old man is as yonr old man.—(Hd man 
here meens lather. Tour means thy; 
laesning my father is dmply yojor father. 
The allusion is to SBsng Th,* whan ba- 
aeiging tha prinoa of Eaat at Tung-yang. 
The prince’s father, Pai-knng, was taken 
prisoner hy Yd, whilst going by a bye-path 
to seek assistanoe, and was seenred in the 
midst of Yd’s troops. The siege went on 
lor a long time, and stQl no surrender, in 
eensequenoe of which Yd put T’ai-kong in 
a brsser and sent messengers to the prtnoe 
saying: If yon do not snrrendsr at once, I 
wOl boil T^-knng. The prince rsplial: 
Yon and I have the same objeet in view,— 
to gain the throne, and we may regard each 

* See omff. 

i Ida Pang, let»dsr at fha Hen T>yasehy. 


ofhsr as brothers. My father is as your 
lalhsr; if you really must boil him, plesas 
lei ine have a cop of the broth. 

The eldest mats sapermtsnds the eaera 
gentiUeia : the ekoersst mm is dhte io mmiage 
the AousehoUL—The ddesi male here wieaae 
the eldest sen; euperiutende, — handles, 
meairing that flie eUeet son is the heir tad 
ought to manipnlate tte saerMeial smate 
in the anoeetral temple. Clever,—wprtiiy, 
good. Able to,—oan; meaning that 
word^ aona oan put their hands to the 
faiaily matters. 

A mm throwing a hah hoA npon Ids pre^ 
dsesssorsis spokenrfasan ssaUed door; a 
mm exeeOing his faHwr is spoken of as 
striding the AotZrr.—As soon ms JBn Ch^g 
(in the Tsin dynasty) was bom. Us lather 
said: eaU him Oi^nng (exalting)] bo- 

eauee ho will afterwards have the good 
fortune to exalt my gate.” So he called 
him Ch’nng, and Us seoond name was Enng 
Ld, [Pnblio gate], meaning that tiie gate of 
the family dwelling woidd be groat and 
laity. To beatride means to go over. One 
explanatfon is that upon the boiler thm is 
a pan [fltnense *<fa”], and therefore a son 
who ezeda his father ia likened to what 
bestrides the boQor: <^fa” [a pan’’] iathe 
same as ^’fa” [afstharf], for it ia ineta* 
phorioally need. 

The tranquil fragraewa amd Hw heamt^fid 
t hing are hath terme esyrs w as admi r a ti s m 
gf a marie sem.—Wsmg Yen, ia flia Tsin 
dynaafy, was of very beaatifol fsatnrsa. 
Tnien Shan T’ao} saw Urn, ho rsmaiked: 
^^WhatsoKof an old woman gave hirth to 
suah a traaqoll firagranoa as Aia boy?” 
When Hwan Wlnf waa bom, Wte K^iao 
obosrved on seeing Ua: This hoy has extr^ 
ofdinaiy booM !|| he might be made to singl 
and hearing'his voice, he added: **He is 
truly a beantifol thing!” 

* Bead with the rising tone. 

i Read alto with the rising tone when meen- 
Sng an elder. 

t SUtesmaii, A D. sire. A J>. S0$-98d. 

I A flunoiie generel, eee oatsw 

U i.s. teidaiee. 
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THB CRITICAL DISaUISQl^ OF WANG CH'UNG. 


Ths MtMUlU jUfffiffffny 

—^In ooBgtatiilaftuig m mu vpim tlie bnth 
of & ou, we aoj: In jonr illniliiiHift polm 
yoahudlam pomdl Tlw mg myo: Only 
one Bon duzing mj life! 1 cenj a peezl in 
my palml 

Sow dnkabkl n m m $r mt § §aH$ mul 
sonit Kko iis swarmn^ prtf/^y qf ike grtom 
gnmkqppmTrn * Sow odmirMoi ik$ pkm^ 

* The TnuealU. 


iMoctnoff ofow etfOooMorf, Uke the ipr$adm§ 
qfwwloM amd gkorkm$.-^Tkw Imxalb it a 
ttdng of the loonet kind, whkh bzingo larth 
ninety-nine young at a fairlii. Swarming 
meana niuy of oneorUtaeeona planta, the 
larger are called Ena, [meloiii gourd, or 
pumpkin], and the amallerXieli. Thegouzd 
ia aaudl when near the stalk and just puU 
ting forth; ^ oreepa to the extreme end of 
the stalk and afterwarda beemnea large. 

{To ha oo i U ma wA) 


THE CBITICAL DISQUISITIONS OF WANO 

CH*UNG. 


(Con^fitiedyhMn p. 17^t) 


Scok X. Section dO.-^Mmciu$ aatmzcd. 

CHATTEftl. 

'^lieiidina went to aee king Hwuy of 
Leug. The king said, Tonerable Sir, since 
yon haTO not eonnted it far to come here a 
diatuoe of a thonaand may 1 enquire 
how to act 80 aa to * prolit’ my kingdom P 
Menoiuaaaid beneyolenoe ud righteousness 
are my only tc^ioa. Why must we use that 
word ^-proilt’ P” (p. 1). Now there are two 
kmda of profit, ^1016 io the pro£^ of riohes 
ud posaessioiii^ and the profit arising from 
au^ioious truquillity. King Hwuy said, 
what must I em^y to profit my kingdom P 
How did Hencina know that the king did 
not deaite the profit arising from auspicious 
truquillity. ' But Mendas straightway 
took him to mcu the profit of richea and 
poaaeariona. The Tih-king says, ‘*lt will 
be ^ adyutageofus^ to aee the great mu; to 

* flee Br Legge’s note. It is aingiilar to ob« 
serve here that Waug cmile the which oo- 
much discmeton 'amongst traaslators. 
The reteaneea in braekets are Ckimag CtnutUf 
TcLlI. 


CTDii the great riyer haa ^adyantage.*’** 
Eheen poesesees origin, luxmiuoe^ * bene* 
fit' and completion.’* The Sheung-shoo 
aaya, The blaekhaired people likewise re- 
eeiye * benefits.’”t These are all adyaa- 
tages arising from auspioioua truquillity. 
The carrying out of benevdience ud ri^t- 
consnesa procorea the adyutagea of adspl- 
dous tnuiquiliity. Mudua did not speak 
thus. If he had ad^ed king Hwuy what do 
you meu by saying ^profit.my kingdom?’ 
ud king Hwuy bad said the profit of richea 
ud poawsBums, be ought to have beu 
anawered accordingly. But it b poadUe 
that Mendns did not peroeiye the drift cl 
king Hwuy’s question, so he strajgbtway 
UBwmd concerning the profit of riohee and 
posaesaiona. If the king rselly admd cu- 
coming these, Msnsins adduced nothing by 
which such a result should follow. If the 
question eanoernsd the adyutege of aaipi- 
doua truquillity jst Mcucius answered 


f- 


* Canon Medateliie, Yik Elfiy, Hk. 1. {. 8, 
1 and 5,1 p. 87. 
t 6hoo,B.T.Bk.xix.6, 
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THB GHIKA KKYIIW. 


flOOQfdliig to tlie poilt of xiohoo and poawi 
non^ ha (dearly) miBaed aaawerizig the 
kiog’a aim (in enquixing) and oppoaed the 
prindple of the dootrine (Tan-li). 

The kmg of Te'e said to the officer She, 
wiah to giteMencius a house, aomawhare 
in the, middle of the kingdom, and to 
support his disoiples with an allowanoe of 
10,000 ekim§ that all the offioera and the 
people may haTe such an example to re- 
Terenoe and imitate. Had you not better 
tdl him this for me ?’’ She took advantage 
of the diseiple Ch4n to oonT^ this message 
to MenoinB. Mendus said, ^^But how 
ahonld the officer She know that the thing 
may not be? Suppose that I wanted to 
be rioh, having formerly declined 100,000 
cAsw^, would my now accepting 10,000 be 
the oondnot of one desiring richss?’’ (p. 102). 
Kow MendoB in dedtning 100,000 chung 
let Blip that which is proper aa to yielding. 
Rank and wealth are the things men desiie. 
The obtaining of these in a way eontmy to 
right prindple is not to be perseTexed in. 
Therefore the rdation of the sapexior man 
to office and eaidamant has both that whioh 
ia to be declined and that which is not to be 
deoHned. How should one having his own 
reason for not desiring wealth and dignity, 
4 m the same acoonnt oppose and refuse those 
gifts whioh properly ought to be reoeived. 
^Oh4n Tain sri^ed, eaying, when yon were 
in Ts^ the king sent yon a preesnt of 2,400 
taeb of fine silver and yon refused to aeoepi 
it. When yon were in Bong 1,660 tasis 
wera aent you, whioh yon aoo^ted; and 
when you were in 8^6, 1,200 taela were sent 
whioh you likewise aooepted. If yonr 
declining to accept the gift in the flzat oaae 
waa right, your eeeeptaace of it in the latter 
waa wrong. H your aoeeptbig it in the 
latter oases waa right, your declining to do 
so In the first ease waa wrong. Ton must 
aeeopt, Master, one of these altemativos. 
llendns said, did right in all the cases. 
Wlien I was in Sung I waa about to take a 
long journey. Travellers must be provided 
with what is neoeBBory for their expenaoB. 


The prinecTs memage waa * a preBent againat* 
travdling ezpenaea;’ ^y ahould 1 have 
declined the gift? When I waa in 6881 
waa apprriiensLve for my Bai^ and taking 
meaanrea for my protectioii. The measage 
waa *1 have heaid that you ate taking 
meaanlea to protect youraelf, and this is to 
help yon in procuring anna in xeadinessr 
why should I have <ledined the gift ? But 
when I was in Ts'e 1 had no oooaaicn for 
the money: To aend a man a gift when 
he has no oeeaaion for it, is to bribe him. 
How is it poBaible that a anperior man 
ahould be taken with a bribe?” (p. 91, 
92). Now in the ease of a gift of money 
there ia some leaaon either to accept it or 
to reject it. It is not that leeeiving it is 
covetous, or not receiving it is being not 
covetous. There ie a principle of reoeiviag 
and of rejeoting money, and of a honse like* 
wise, there ought to be a principle both of 
reoeivixig and rejeoting.” Now he did not 
aay that he had no oeeupation, as if he had 
resigiied offiee, to zeoeive a bouse ia not 
proper, but he aaid that he did not desire 
wealth, and adduced his former deelining of 
100,000 ohtmg to support his latter (zefosel 
of) 10,000. In the fenner ease he ought to 
have zeoeived 100,000, why did he decline, 
it? 

P*ang Xing asked Mondus saying, ‘*Is 
it not an extravagant prooedure to go ftom 
cue prince to another and live upon them, 
foUoWed by eeveral tens cf earxiages, und 
attsoded by several hundred men?” Ifen- 
ciuB replied, there be not a proper 
ground,/br taking it, a single bamboo*oup of 
rice may not be reoeived from a man. If 
there be sudh a proper ground, then Shnn’a 
zeoeiving the empire from Taou is not to be 
c o nsid ered exeeBrive,” (p. 145). To receive 
the empire is greater than to receive 100,000 
ehumg s Shna’a not deolining the empire was 
agreeable to right principle (dootrine, Ton). 
Now he did not say to zeoeive 100,000 is not 
aoeording to right prinoiple, but said that' 
he himself did not oovet wealth or rank. 
He let go the (j^oiple of) yielding (or 
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wniilaiBaMt). How oi& we mo tbit iv 
tzborttlioiiF 

OEAPIBB n. 

THuig OB bit owt impnlio ttked 
Meooiiit otjiiigi ^^ICty Yen be imittenf^ 
Monoiiit replied Biay.” Tete-k*wte 
bad no right to giro Yen to anotber 01014 
and Tue-obe bad no right to leoeiTe Yen 
fioDi Ttae-kwae. ^Skif^pos^ there weze an 
offlenr here with ohom job, Sfar, were well 
and that without informiiig the 
kingt you were priTOielj to giTo him jonr 
aalary and rank, and onppoee that tbit 
officer, alto without the king’a lardert, were 
psiratdy to receiTe tbeai from you: woald 
ihia be tUowabla ? And what it the differ- 
anoe between thete Uoo eaeeef” The peo¬ 
ple of Tb^e amote Yen* Some one aaked 
Menmut aayiiig ** la it really the cate that 
you adeited Ta'e to amite Yen?” He 
leplied ^^No. Shin I^nng aaked me whe¬ 
ther Yen might be amitten and I answered 
him *It may*’ They accordingly went 
smote it« If he bad aaked me * Who 
may smite it ?’ I would bare answered him 
< He who it the miniater of HeaYeu may 
smite it.’ Suppoee the oaae of a murderer 
and that one aaka me, may this man be put 
to death I will answer him * He may.’ If 
he asks me who may put him to death f I 
will answer him, ’The chief oriminal judge 
may put him to desth.’ But now with one 
Yen to exnite enoaar Yen how diouid 1 
hare advised this?” (p. 98-99.) Someone 
adred MoneinB, ’Isit reaUythe osm that 
you adyirnd the king to smite Yen ?’ Shin 
T’nng asked ’ May Yen be smitten?’ This 
inpolTcd a sdfiah idea; be widied to smite 
Ten himadi. If Mmieins knew (Shin’s) 
idea and eomplaeenc^ at this, he ought to 
haTC. replied, ’ Although You ought to be 
smitten, it is needful that one be the 
y faWtuF of Heaven, then he may omite it.’ 
pain T’ung’a ideas would have oome to an 
end, thus be would have had no scheme for 
smiting Yen. If he did not know that 
pipn had this idea in his own mind, yet 


etndghtway answered him, this net eleerly 
ungontanddng his qieeeh, is (resUy) being 
ignomat of (the loree of) worda Rung 
Sun Ch^ adred (p. 66) I venture to en¬ 
quire wherein, Master, you exed ? Menekin 
said, ’I underetaad words.’” BLe asked 
Isitto, ’’What do you mean by saying 
that you understand words?” Meneina 
replied (p. 07), ’’When words are cue 
dded I know how the mind of the speaker 
is clouded ever. When words are extrava¬ 
gant I know how the mind is fallen and 
sunk. Whsu words ste aU dqnraved, I 
know how the mind has departed from 
principle. When words are erasive, 1 
know how the mind is at its wits’ end. 
These evils growing in the mind do injury 
to govemmeat, and displayed in govern¬ 
ment are hurtful to the oonditioii of aflSiirs. 
When a sage ehall again arise, he will 
eertainly follow my wovda” Mencius ao- 
knowled^ that he knew words, moreover 
he knew the tioahle to which words give 
rim and he esrried to extiemee the hsppi- 
nees in which th^ rceult. When he heard 
the man’s question, he knew of course the 
desire oontsined in the e xpro i ei one m ad e 
use of. Snowing what they eontained ho 
knew in what th^ would result, that it 
would eertainfy be evil. 

CHAPTBH m. 

Hendas also sa^ ” Tbe bappineaa of the 
people, I em hoping that the king will 
change, I am daily hoping for this,” (p. 107) 
In the esse of Mencius leaving the king 
(abwly) was it the same king to whose court 
he formerly would not go ? If it were so he 
lormerly straightway deqpaed him and af¬ 
terwards sstesmed him greatly.' H it were 
not so, (the same king) then the former 
kiiig’e domlniQiis he would not leave, but 
the latter’s he would depart from. The lat¬ 
ter king was fta tnteior to the former, yet 
on leaving him he slept three days’ in Chow; 
(in the other ease) he was xmt inferior, yet 
MiOisiiie would not see him but slept at Sing- 
ehowB. How waa it that Mencius^ conduct 
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in thft Smtmm ttid iMter eaaoi, wts aol 
idantioalP That Whieh ha did in refoenoa 
to the kii^fipom hfgimiwig to eod is not of 
the same Idiid (ca n s iste n t ). MoreoTori when 
Heneiiis was in JUm^ P^ing the duke of Loo 
wished to see him. One of Jus iaoeuxites 
Xsang Ts'ang slsndezed Henciusi and pie- 
Tented duke P*iiigt Oo Qiiug infovmed 
him, and he feplied, A man’s adyaneement 
is e ffiaoted , it may bj otheis and the 
stopping him is, it may be from the efforts 
of others. But to adyanee a man or to stop 
his adyanee is really beyond the power of 
other men. My not finding in the prince el 
Loo one to tmst me and to follQW my conn¬ 
ed is from Heaven/’ (p. 55). In this ease, 
which was the foimeri he did not find taeh 
in loo, in the other the later (in date) he did 
not find sneh in Ts’e. There is no diiferenee 
in the eases. The former depended upon 
Bteayen, the latter depended upon the king. 
What is there fixed or eertaiu about these 
remarks and dedsions of MenoiasP Hot ob* 
tainiug adyanoomeot when the king of Ts^e 
gaye him no offioe was just as if one ol the 
Tsang Ts^ang sort had alaudered him^ This 
is also being ** stopped in adyanoing l^r the 
efforts of others.” 

In hath eases it was by Heayen’s decree 
that he did not find (a ruler to trust 
and follow his connsels) and it was beyond 
the power of man. When leaying Ts^e why 
did he not trayel quiddy P why did he with¬ 
draw Idsordy, sleeping three ni^te (in 
dhow) P The decree of Heayen did not giye 
him to meet with a congenial ruler in the 
king of Ts'e, that is the king of Ts'e would 
not nee his ocnnsdL; how should heayen 
within three days r eyeta e its decrees, and 
giye him to find the king to his mind P In 
Loo this depended upon Hsaosn, he gaye up 
his idea and entertained no hope, in Ts’e 
thia depended upon the kin^ and he thought 
that there was just room for hope. Thns it 
was tnat not finding a king to his in 

cne case depended npon man. 

If any say, * Whan he first left (Ts^) he 
could not be mxe of Heayen’s deeree; ha 


hoped that dming the tibree days Mie king 
would send some one to eall Iw again; the 
doOToe of Heayen would be perohanoe duiiog 
those three days, therefor he was right.’ 
If we say this is right, the king of Ts^ first 
letting him go waa not Heayen’s deeree. 
But supposing Heayen’s deeree was only 
during the three days if duke Ping of Loo 
had likewise had three days, he might haye 
rejected Tsang Ta^ang’s oounsels and rather 
haye followed Gd-ohing’s advice and have 
gone to visit Mienoias. Mencius decided Ibis 
to have depended upon Heaven, how was it 
that he decided so quickly in this ease P If 
the duke in the course of three days had 
visited Mencius, how would it have been 
w^th what he had formerly saidP ** When 
Mendns left Ts'c, ChHing Yu questioned 
him upon the way saying, ” Master, you look 
like one who carries an air of dissatisfiiciion 
in his countenance. But formerly 1 heard 
you say,* *The superior man does not mur¬ 
mur against Heaven, nor grudge against 
men.’ Mencius said, That was one and 
thia is another. It is a rule that a true 
Imperial sovereign should arise in the course 
of five hundred years, and that during that 
time there should be men illostrioas in their 
generation. From the oommenoement of the 
Chow dynasty till now more than 700 years 
have elapsed; judging numerically the date 
is past. Examining the time, we might 
expect such. Bat Heaven does not yet wish 
that the Empire should enjoy tranquillity 
and good order. If it wished thia, who is 
there besides me to bring it about? How 
should I be otherwise than dissatisfied P” 
Menoins says, << It is a mle that a true Im¬ 
perial sovereign should arise in the eonrso 
of five hundred years.”t How did be know 

, * Meueiiu must bays quoted this from Con* 
fo du s; see Anal., xlv. xxxL 

fDr. Legge zemsdn >*lhat 500 years, is 
Bsealdi^ in yeiy round and loose namber, ereo 
if we judge from the history of OfaiiM p^br to 
Mendus.'* The oritie here, as we idudl see, 
seems to be also out in his zet^nieg, as he calls 
B.G. S206-176S a 1000 years and 176511S8 an¬ 
other thooiind. 
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thuP Ti-knk* (B.C. 9436)nil0d11i0 Em- 
pm until Taou (B.C. 2396) beeame rnler; 
Yaim traaniitted it to Shan (B.C. 2266) and 
ho alao niled the Empife; Shnn transmitted 
it to Tti (the great To, B.C. 2206) and he 
alao ruled the Empire. Theae four aagea 
goremed the Biopirei perpetuating miinter- 
mptadly the anoeeaahm. Td to THmg (B.O. 
1766) moreoTer was a thonaand years; T^aiig 
to Chow (Wn-wongi B.C. 1122) was alao the 
same. (!) Wen-wongf first arose, and at 
the oloee el his reign transmitted his power 
to Wn-wong. Wu-wong died and Chung- 
wong (B.C» 1116) with the duke of Chow ( 
togethermled t^ Empire; from Chow to 
Menoiua (Cirea B.C. 360) there were alao 
a er e n hundred years and no true Imperial 
aoraraign; the fire bandied years in which 
there ought to bare been sneh a eorereign 
were fulfilled, yet in which generation was 
tins the ease P (Mencius) saying, ** That it 
is a mle that fire hundred years should oer- 
tainly hart such a aorezeign,” who orer said 
aoP When he namtee lahulona things, 
examine the eridenoe, he gires eredenee to 
izeeedingly exaggerated myings. He de¬ 
parted from on not finding the rnler 
eongenial eanying an air of dissatisfaction 
in hia oonntenanoa; this ia not worthy in 
Henohial heoanse oompazed with every-daj 
Gonfneianiata there ia no eridenoe of any 
diffarenoe. He took fire hundred yeara as 
the time in which Hearen produeee a sage, 
and said ^^But Hearen does not yet witii 
that tilie Empire ahonld en)oy tran^uilli^ 
and good order.” His idea waa that Hearen 
wishing that tiie Empire ehonld* enjoy tran- 
qfnilKty and good order, ought in fire hun¬ 
dred yeurs to prodnoe a sage-like king. So 
Mendns’ words dedare Heaven’s purpose of 
pndnoing sages. Is then five hundred years 

* ^jg^'nKiiii,u.u.,iKS6e. 

t 3E W«i Woofe M. M., p. 177, N». 
670, the tide hy which Si P6h was csnonisal 

t ^ ^ Cbo» Kong, H. M., ^ 90, Wn 
Wong's yoenger broUisr. He ranks as saoond 
onhr to Yaoo and Shnn in rirtoe, wisdom and 


the destined time far Heaven prodndng a 
mge? If thisis thedeatfaiedtime, whydid 
not Heaven prodnee a sage? It was not the 
time destined for an Imperial sage, there¬ 
fore he was not prodnoed. Meneins holding 
this bdief diows that he did not understand 
Heaven. ** From the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty until the present tune more than 
•even hundred yeare have dapeed.” Judging 
numerically tiie date le past, hut examining 
the features of the times, we might ezpeot 
him. Why does not ho say, ** The date is 
past P’ What does be mean by We may 
expect?” The ‘date’ ia ‘the time,’ the 
‘ time * is the ‘ date.’ The date past, is the 
past five hundred years. From Chow to the 
present time more than seven hundred years 
have elapsed, that is two hundred years over: 
the time has gone by: when he says ‘ the 
time,’ ‘ we might expeot,’ how ie this to be 
explained f He says, “ It ia a rule that a 
tme Imperial sovereign should ariae in the 
eonrse of five hundred years,” and again 
‘’During that time there should be men 
illnatrioua in their generation.” These are 
either like the king or difibrent from him. 
If alike what need to mention both? If 
different what mi of men are they P Shall 
we eall them men akin to Confudna and of 
the tame aort as Mendna, instructora of 
later disdplea' sroadng the intelleet of the 
stupid and nnleamed ? 

Already had Gonfndns and he himaelf 
(Meneiua) been prodnoed; if you say the 
illnstrioni are aage-like mioiatera, th^ 
onght to appear at the same time ae the 
(Imperial) mge. The Imperial mge being 
produoed the sage-like minister appeara. If 
yon my when five hundred yeara have 
elapsed, then why say “ in the oource off’ 
If not mying abedntdy five hundred yeara 
will yon my ‘ in the coarse of them P This 
is to my in the eonrse of two hundred or 
three hundred years, then the aagea mnnot 
be ministers to the Imperial mge of five 
hundred years. Thus when Mendna says, 
“In the oonrm of them there ehonld be men 
fllnatriona,” he is really speaking of whomP 
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Heaven does not yet with that the 
Empire ahoold enjoy tranquillity and order, 
if it wished this, who is there besides me to 
bring it about? Speaking thus if it be not 
saying that he himself onght to be king, ft 
is, there being a king, he ought to be that 
fringes minister. To be the (sage) minister 
of a (sage) king belongs to Heaven’s (deoroe). 
If Heaven did not deoree at the time to give 
the Empire tranquillity and order ha ought 
not to have been bent on tranqnilliBing it. 
Being full of reeentment at Te^e, and wear¬ 
ing an air of disestisfaotion was very wrong 
efhimi* 

A. B. Hurcflnrsoir. 

(7*0 he eoiifmtied.) 

* If we eonqpm the ebore shapier with eh. ix. 
n. 167 ante, it is erideat that it was an andent 
belief in Chins thst before tiie rise of s great 
etstesmsn or mler the Feng dr Fimg Wang Bird 
would appear, and that an interval of 600 years 
ahoold eUpse after one great mler had appeared 
before another dionld arise. It is rezy siiigalar 
that in the West about the thne of Wang Oh^nng 


we find the same interval of 506 ye a rs nnnne s l e d 
with the appeeranoe of a marvellotta Bird, the 
Phcsnix, as appears from the subjoined extract 
from the Eefristle of dement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (A.D. 78-86,12in. ** The Phcnux. 
Let ns observe the wooderfiu sign which takes 
place in Eastern lands, namclj those of Arsbia 
and the regiona round about. For them is a 
bird whieh u called Phcenix. This, which is the 
only one pzoduoed, tivet 5000 years, snd as soon 
ns it approachee dtseluticn by death m a ke s lor 
iteell a slurine of frankincense, mjnh snd 
othmr aromatics, into which it enters when the 
time is eomplete, and it dies.*’ Ha then dstaila 
the growth of the new one fiom a worm pro¬ 
duced by the corrupt carcass of its pre d eceesor 
and its 6ight from Arabia to Heliopolis and 
adds, ** The priests thereupon inspect the zn- 
cords of the times, and 6nd that it has come 
when the 500 yean is neeompUahed.*’ Heio^ 
dotua, IL 73, mmitions the same bird; Taeitaa 
an. vi. 28, gives it a cycle of 250 yeaze; Leprios 
Einleitung, p. 188, of 1500; OBUan of 5(10. The 
myth seems to have had its origin in Egypt, and 
it is a strange coincideiice that the eyrie ol 500 
years sssoemCed with it in the West riionld be 
found in Fnr Eastern Cathay connected with 
the advent of a great mler wkh whieh, but in* 
dependentlT is alM connected the appearance of 
a frbuloos bird. 1 am indebted to the Trans¬ 
lation of Clement by B. H. Cowper, ET.S., and 
to Chambers*! Encjclopmdia, art. PhcBoix, for 
the above informatioii. 
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The search itself rewards the pains, 

So though the chymist Us gr^ secret miss. 

For neither it in ert nor netnre is. 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains, 

And dost hb charm end labour pay, 

With good imaoii^ expeiimenis hj the way. 

—COWLCT. 


Oao in their etymbldgioal origio, the 
words Aldiemy and Chamiatry deaoribe 
different stages in the progress of the same 
■eieDee. The fonner represents it in ita 
infancy nursed on the bosom of superstition; 
its 6 jild of vision limited to ^eoial objeota, 
and vainly striving to aeoompliA the 
imposribld. The latter proaonti it in ita 
maturity, when, en an ei p ated from puerile 
fancira, it elaima the realm of nature for its 


domaitt, and the laws of mattsr as its proper 
study. 

In its earlier stage, it aekoowledged no 
other atm than the pursuit of the philoeo- 
pher*8 stone and the riixir of life. luits 
more advaneed state, it reuouiisea them 
both, yet it eeourea substantial advantages 
of far greater magnitude; alleviatiag disease 
and prolonging life by the improvemenlp it 
has introdaoedintothe praotioeof medioiaa; 
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iriiilA- by th* nutery it gives oa over the 
ekmmtT of nataxe, it enriMaaeo the aost 
•aagniiw ezpeetatioDs of ite early votariee.* 
Tboee eaiiy votaries, whothar th^ lived 
and labooxed in the West or East, should 
aot bo forgotteu. They were the intrepid 
divers who explored the bottom of the stream 
and laid the foundation for thoae magni> 
Scent arches on whieh modon seianoe has 
ereotsd her ea^ titoroughfare. like eoral 
inseets, “ buildi^ better tiian they knew,” 
thqr toiled npwards in the midst of dark> 
neai^ gnUad only by a fsint gHmuier of the 
light, but widiont any eonoeption of the 
extent end riehoete of ^the new world ol 
knowledge thet wee deetined to spriiigfroiii 
their ili-direoited Imbonrie Heire of the 
world’s orperieneOp and thomaaliree daring 
experimenteriy we need not be anrpriaed to 
find theea in poe w a io n of a large miM o 
empifieel infonaatioii.f 
The old Aiebien Oeberp ea early as the 
eighth eentaryi was aeqnainted with the 
preparetlon of anlphurie aoid end aqnn 
regie;} end gate an eleborete deeoriptioii of 
the eaoie netful motels. 


* The emineiit ehemist. Dr. J. W. Draper of 
K«w York, in a recent lecture on eronition, 
givee andent aldiemieta the oredit of being the 
Sxet to seise the grand idea of erolntlon hi iti 
widest extent as ** A progreea from the imper- 
faet to the mare petiaot, ineludieg lifeless as 
wen as living nature, in an unoeaiynig progree- 
■ion in which all things taka part towardr 
a hitfier and nobler state.** *^ln this slow 
development,** be adds, ** Nature has no need 
to haeten—-she has etetnitj to work in; it is lor 
UB to teoertain the kivoufuig condi t ions, end by 
or inereating them to aecelerate the 
work.** These views are prominent in the 
wiitiegs of all the leading alohmiste of Ghhia. 

t Oowlgj cxpieeeee idea in the ver e e e 
piefized to this eemj, which it must be oonfeec- 
cd more tru^ than poetry. Humboldt 

(Ceiaieei voL IL) meaks tf jUbmiue Magnus as 
«e on independent observer in demsin of sn- 
sljtieal raemletiy ;'* and adds, *' It is true that 
his bopss wme directed to the trsnsmntation of 
innhilB, hut in Us attempts to fulfil this object, 
ha not only improved the praetical msolpolraon 
of oiee, hot also enlargod the insight of men 
into the genersl mode tf notions tf m diemiesl 
ioioes tf natars.*’ 

f « Ohemiatzy,'* saya A. von Humboldt, ** fimt 
bii ginm when men hove kamed to empU^ mineral 
eewind powerful solventa.** 


In the tweUtti eentnry Albertna -Megiicte 
mderstood the eiiptfletkm of gold end Aw, 
and their porifieetion by means of lead, as 
elao Iho prq^atkai tf eanstio potasM, 
oeraae end 

In the ibirtaeatihy Boger Beoon deaeribed 
with aoeuxaoy the piopertieB tf saltpetre^ 
giving the Wpe for gunpowder; andep- 
^roaohing very nearly to the oxplanatinn tf 
the fnnotions tf air m ooahiiationo 

In the mme eantnry, Raymond Lnllj 
deaoribod the pioeeaa tf obtainiiig the eeeen- 
tial oil; and a little latai Basil Valentino 
obtained oopper Brom bine vitriol by the nao 
tf iron; and diaeoverod antimony, anlphuzio 
ether, and fulminating gtfd. laaao de Hol- 
landaia fahiieated gems and deeoribed the 
proeeea. Brandt, while analysing a human 
body in quest of the phiioaopher’s sknii^ 
stumbled on the diioovery tf phoephomBo 

In the eariy part tf the sixteenth oentoiy, 
Paraeeisus did much to overthrow the inmt 
methods of the Qaleoists, and gained a great 
and well-deserved reputatiou by Introducing 
the use tf mineral medioinei, ^s. tf ehemioal 
compounds.* This last-named individual, 
though among its more modern prolessora, 
may be taken as the very beet type tf the 
ao-oalled sdenoe of alohemy, whether in iik 
wiqdom or its folly, in the absurdity tf ita 
pretensions, or in the solid valuo tf ita 
actual achievemontsc Hia name, Auietfoa 
Theophrastus Bomhaatea ParacelBUi von 
Hohenheim is qmcmyiiuma with oharlatan; 
and his fate sadly illustrates the bistoiy tf hia 
proftfskm, whkh one tf hia feUow-labonzeni 
deeoribee as beginning in deceit, progreea- ' 
ing with toil and ending in beggary.” Hia 
life was terminated like those tf so many 
professed adepts, by imUldng a draught of 
hia own elidr.t Nor waa Paracelsus the 

* of Iho Spagyiiats sad PSra- 

rn^imnm^ who tso^ht thst tbs true use of ffhemi s tr y 
is Slot Co make but mediehieB, we seem to 
poreeive the firet attempt at a imtioxial pmnndt 
of the 8tudj.**--(Beview of article ** Ohenustry ** 
in the Jgncyelopadia Britanmiceu Nalur^ 
Jenuary 1877.) 

t Of martyrs of scieuee of thia desoriptlott, 
BO eouniiy can show a longer catalogiie than 
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larttiotimof thia befwitehing delqrfon. In 
1784, Hr. Fnce, an English j^yaidany after 
having made gold in the preaenee of several 
peraona, and presented some of the preebas 
prodnot to Geoige HE., on being examined 
by a seiientifie ecwnmiseion, ocnnmitteianicide 
to escape the sohenie of expoanre. 

In the last oentnry, Dr. tSemler, a weD- 
known theologian of Germany, alao tried the 
&8oinating experiment. A tmaty servanty 
to save him from disappointment, stealthily 
dropped a IttUe gold leaf into bis wonder- 
wwking mixture, and the prafeasor was, of 
eonrae, aneoesafnl. When the experiment 
was repeated, the same servant (w some 
member of his family, to save expense, sub- 
etitated tambae for gold leaf. The result 
was an ignominious faihiie; and but for 
eonsdenee fortified by rdigious principle, 
together with the fact that he was more of 
a dupe than a deceiver. Sender too, would 
have hanged or poisoned himself as a refuge 
from diagnee. To these eases found in 
most of the ourxent books * may be added 
the name of Dr. Barnard, ^^the diamond 
maker of Sacramento,” who with his feet on 
the auriferous dust of California sacrificed 
his life a few years ago iu the vmn attempt 
to manufacture something more precious 
than gold. Charging a hollow sphere with 
the oostly ingredients, which on the ap- 
plkadim of fire were to crystallise into 
diamonds, he was blown into the air by 
a premature explosion, and died without 
reveaHag the secret of which he believed 
himself to be the sole dqpositaiy.f This 

Chhia. It msy be found in extmuo In native 
polemtos sgamsfc the Tsulsi rdipozi, or scat- 
taped through the pages of the nstionsl histories. 
It wflL be soAcient hm to refer to the Emperors 
Mctsmig. end Wntstuig of the Ting dynasty, 
both of whimi are said to have diorteiied thM 
lives It’ a preten de d elixir of immor¬ 

tality. 

* Of these one of the most entertaining and 
inatrnativa it VAlcMmU at les AlcHmUtu^ by 
Looia Figdier. 

f Hia malanohoW history was given at length 
under the title of **The Diamond Maker of 
Saomnaiito,” some years ago m the Overland 
MofitUy, a ^Iriied uuiffssine of SanFrandaeo, 
SBccaaa i ve l y edited by urn poet Bret Harte, and 


suggests the posaibility tiiat the race of 
nlchamists may not yet be altogether extinct, 
even among us. In Westphalia, an ssaod- 
ation of alchemists existed under the name' 
of Socieias Hermetica as late as the year 
1819; and in Canada, the papers tell ua of a 
man who recently (1877) committed suioide 
for the avowed purpose of testing the virtues 
of a restoratave elixir, which he profeamd 
to have invented.* 

In China, the Hermetio art still fiourishes 
in fnll vigour. The Abb6 Hue, in his His¬ 
tory of Christianity in China, relates an 
amusing inoident illustrating tfie ardour 
with which these persevering orientals still 
eontinoe to pnrsue the golden phantom. 
When the missionaries established them- 
lelves in Chau-ch‘ing in Canton province, 
a company of edueated nativee, posseoeed of 
oonsiderable means, were busily engaged in 
seeking to solve the problem of ages. A 
servant of the missionaries hinted to them 
that those learned Europeans were already 
in possession of it. Believing his aaserrion 
they began to load him with favours to 
induce him to obtain the secret, for their 
advantage. They gave him fine ekihea, 
and furnished him with money to hire hand¬ 
some apartments, and pnrohase a beautiful 
wife; while he, on his part, was in no haste 

the Hon. B. P. Avery, late U. 8. Miidetar at 
Pekii»ff. Against the poesibiEty of proomting 
artifidal means traufipareiit eiystsls of pare ear- 
bon, soienoe does not undertake to prono en oe; 
and more than one experimenter has dshned to 
have a^ieved partisl snooets. 

* By the side of bis lif elm ootpse a letter was 
found directing that **A few partieles of wj 
•creative aU-changeful ceeence,* be scattered 
over my xemains; when the elements will re¬ 
solve themselves into a new combination, and I 
will reappear a livfng evidenoeof tba trath of 
this new disoovexy.” U these are the words of 
a madmsn, they are those of one whoee bndii 
was tuned by the study of Akherny. I have 
ox^ to add that a bo^e bottle oonbdiiing the 
elu^, was found ateudixig by the letter.— SeUn- 
tyie American^ March 81st 1877. 

H this poor fellow was the last to olEcr himself 
as a eaorifiee to the Moloeh of Akhemy, the last 
akheuust who suooeeded in viotimudng the 
publfio was the notorious Count CagBostro, who 
after vending ids '‘eHxxr of immortal youth’* 
in most of the oourte of Europe, dosed his eansr 
.in a papal prison in 1798. 
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to fulfil hit tngagemtnt. Ht was oalj 
waitiiig &r tlie wtatorn q^xat to iffm 
their lipe. B«l the petieiioe of bit generoiu 
▼ktimt finaDj giM out; or whet is more 
probeUe, theyleemed from the inieeioeeriee 
that thi^ bed no mob aeeret to emmoni- 
oate. To eeeepe their 'mgeeaoe, the erefly 
Mgim wee oempeUed to fly to e neigbboiiring 
dty, where he ended bk days in a priaon. 

If the Cbineae are tiie latt to •onender 
thie pleanaf delniioii, Mere w good roaom 
<0 boKeoe ikai ihog d§§orm the more Aonovr* 
ohU diMiuMod ^ lemg iko Jlroi to ongmoU 
ike idom. 

The origin of an idea eo fmitfiil in re* 
enltt, it a qneetlon of great intereat; and 
many w ri ter e hare expended on it the 
feeonreee of thdr leaning. Some And it in 
tile mythology of the Qredca, maintaining 
—an in tm pr etatien oldar than the Chrittian 
era t hat the goldn fleeoe aonght for by 
the Aigonatit% waa monty a aheepaldn on 
whieh waa inaeribed the aeeret of 
gold^^ and thia laney derinea, it mnat be 
eon fe aa e d t a little anpport from the oiioam- 
atanee that Medea it r ep t o a on ted aa poa eoa 
aedof the eoenapoiiding aeer et of perpetn* 
ating or leatoiing yonth, hamng ont to pieoea 
and l ee onatn cted her aged fathmvin-law. 

Some again diaoover the origin of the idea 
inBgypt,thelaadof (Thotii) HermeaTria- 
megiatua, and allege in eonoboration of their 
jkfWf that tile eneient Bgyptiaiie pomemed 
eonsideraUe akiU in praotioal ohemietry. 
Bnt the adfeeatea of ite NgypNen origin are 
not able to traee it back farther than the 
time of the Fttiemiesi and atndente of Hindoo 
Hteratiire maintain tiiat the Indiana poaeea* 
aad a hnowledgo of it long before that date^ 
though it mart not be forgotten that there 
is nothing more uncertain tiien the drtoao* 
logy of aneient lndia.t 

* Tbia CO M tr notion of the legend eomei from 
Dionyeiiie of Milena, who ttred dree B.C. 60. 

f Some inetroetiTe dieeleearee on thie eobjart 
flunr he loond in a leotnre of the late Cardinal 
Wtemaii, entitied *«Bariy Hiatory.** It bae 
been cieerted. by tiioae wbo dafan to be well 
mmad k Iha hirtocy of India, that, in that 


fl45 

Otiiera addnea eonolnrtTe proof to diow 
that modem Bnrope reeemd it from, tiie 
Armba. They hare not however shown that 
the Arabs wore its aothoes; and aaam aearoo* 
ly to have antertamad a aaspioion that tiiose 
wandering wma of the deoerti like birde and 
lMna» were ziotiiiiig more tiiaa agenti, tiuon^ 
whom a proliflo germ waa co n veyed from 
eome portion of the remoter East. What 
that portion isi tha name of Avioenttay one 
of tiie meet eadnent of the Aialnaa eeholare, 
might have aerved to soggeeti if they had 
follo^fied tb^ hfidrng of worde ae oacefidly 
sea certain erudite orlentaliat* who not eni^ 
finds in India tim origin of the doetrines of 
Pytiuigora% hnt reoognisee hie name under 
thediogniseotBiiddlui*gnnil Borirtiatie 
Avkenna but Ebn (Xnna? And wbat ie 
Ebn-Ginna or Ibn Sina, as it is eometimee 
written bnt a Son of China,” adeeignation 
possibly ataumed by the teamed phydeian, 
beoanae he waa bom at Bokhara on the eon- 
finea of the Ghineae Empire? 

If we were aa ready to rert in etymologies 
as the above mted orientalist, who trinm^p 
phaa^eopfllndea a chapter with that onrioue 
derivation of the name of Fythagoraa, we 
might oottdder our point ae eanied. Our 
etymology ie, to say the least, aa good as 
hk; bnt we let it go for what it k worth 
and rest our argument on better evidenee.t 

c ount r y , the earliest date that can be oonildared 
bistoricel k April 887 B.C., the date of ita in- 
melon by Alexander the Ghreat. 

^ Poeoke, Greece in India. 

t Nothing k mote fdladoiu than the attempt 
to identifr wordakdMerentkiigiMigBB fay means 
of a mere superficial reeminfaiiince. Some jeers 
ago, in readkg the Amovr Medeetm of Hrtkre, 
I leaded I bed deteeted a transktian k a com¬ 
bined lom of the moet kmiHar names lor the 
Ohkcee eUzk of life. The word onrifton, 
whkh k made eo eooapioaoBS In one of the 
aeenea, deeoiibea a mjstcrioiia panacea, whoee 
rtxtiieB the vendor vaanta k strake as jompoaB 
aa those of the Chinese dchemiat, u aUuek 
me at once that, aettkg aside the accent which 
goes for nothing in etyoMlogy, it might be taken 

as expressing and ^ golden 

elixir and eUxic of long lila. latM^and the 
JHetimmaire de VAeadomie deddedagainat me, 
relsRkg the word to the old dty of Qrvidto 
(urfat nsliiat). 

Bnt whatever tha aonroe of the nmae, tim 
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It it not impioiNtble, mm wb ahall attempt 
to ihow» that the true eradle of alobemj wma 
China—a country in whioh one of the oldeit 
branohee of the human family began their 
career of experience; a country in which we 
discover so many of the seeds ol our modem 
arts; germs, whi<di dwarfed and stunted in 
their native climate have only been made to 
flonxish by a change of soil. To establish 
this, would be an interesting ooutribution to 
the history of soience; and it might perhaps 
lead us to take an optimistio view even of 
Hie sins and follies of mankind, to disoover 
that our modem dhemistry, which is now 
iiQppyng its golden ap^es into the lap of 
western enterprise, had its root in the reli¬ 
gion of Tao, the moet extravagant of the 
superstitions of the East. 

We shall briefly sketeh the and de¬ 
velopment of alchemy in China, and then 
conolnde by comparing it with the leading 
phases of the same pursuit as exhibited in 
western oountries. 

Originating at tbe least rix hundred years 
before the Christian era,* the religion of 
Tao still exerts a powerful influence over 

iViwig itirif answers so exactly to the Chbeae 
tan or dixir, that 1 cannot forbear quoting a 
few descriptiTe of its qualities. 

SOAICAKELI.; 

Monaieiir, je vous prie de me donner une 
Boite de TOtre orvi^tan, que jo m’en 
Vaia Tons payer. 

L*OPEIUtBUa. 

L'or de tons lea climata qu’ entoore l*oc6an 
Peui-il jamaia payer ce secret d'importance ? 

Idon remade gi^t, par sa rare exceHenoe, 

Plus de maux qa*on n'en peat nombrer dans 
tout on an; 

La gale, la rogue, la teigne, la fibvre, la pesie, la 
goutte, ▼Crole, deaoente, rougeole, 

O grande ptdaaance de Vorri^tan t 

The reader may compare this with passages 
onoied in tbe sequel from Taoist books. 

iV.B .—Or in tbe flrst line of tbe deaeription 
is an evident allusion to tbe first syllable of tbe 
name, which the vender takes to mean * golden.’ 

* It is indigenous to China, and though we 
areunHdeto trace it to an earlier date there 
is good reason to believe that it is as old as the 
Chinese race. The connexioh of Alchemy with 
TmtAm did not eaeape the notice of the earliw 
Jetoit miaaionaries, out the Bev. Br. Sdkina, in 
a paper on Taoism published about twen^ years 
ago, was the first, 1 believe, to suggest a Chisese 
to the Akhsoiy of Suropo. 


Hyfc iwfnd of the Ghhiese. This ia not the 
^aoe to diaom either its sober tenota or 
its vrild fantasies, but there is one of its 
doctrines that oonneots it dosdy with our 
present subjeoU It looks on the soul as 
only a more refined form of matter; regards 
the soul and body as identical in substanoe, 
and maintains the p oss ibi lity of preventiiig 
their disadution by a oourse of physiosl dis- 
dplino. This is the seed thought of C hines e 
AJohemy; for thu materialistie notion it 
was, that first led tbe disciples of Lao-taae 
to investigate the properties d matter# 

Its devdopment is easy to tiaoe. Man’s 
first desire is long life—his second is to be 
ridi. The Tadst oommeneed vrith Hie 
former, but was not long in finding his way 
to the latter. As it was possible by phy¬ 
sical disdpline to lengthen the period of life, 
he oonoeived that the prooess might be ear¬ 
ned on without limit, and result in corporeal 
immortality. Its suooess, in his view, de¬ 
pended mainly on diet and medicine; and 
in quest of these he ransaoked the forest, 
penetrated the earth, and explored distant 
seas. The natural longing for immortality 
was thus made under the guidance of Taoism, 
to impart a powerful impulae to the pregren 
of discovery in three departments of seienoe, 
botany, mineralogy and geography. Nordxd 
the other great object of pursuit remain far 
in the rear. A few simple experiments saoh% 
as Hie precipitation of oopper from the oil of 
vitriol, by the application of iron, and the 
blandiing of metals by the fumes of mereoty, 
soggested the possibility of transforming the 
baser metals into gdd.* This brought on 

* Srienee is not opposed to the abstrsot thecny 
of transmutatlou. Indeed the modem ahemist 
has been led by the phenomena of allotropy and 
isomerism, not to speak of other ecmsidetalioiia, 
almost to accept as a principle, wfast he Ista^ 
denounced as a groandiess assumpfion of hui 
andent forerunner, via., that a fundamental 
unity underllea many if not all the toms of 
matter. On this subieot see two inte r e sti ng 
papers in the eurrent volume of Natarg (pp. 698, 
626) on the question, **Are the Elements ele- 
meniaiyf” The writer speaks approvingly of 
the hypothesia of criminal matter baring m 
moleouiar or atomis strootare; all tiie moieeniss 
being nnilonn in siao and in shape; but not all 
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fhe stage aDothar and, if poia Kl e, a siora 
toargetta aaotite for fa r f e artg a t ton . The 
ban idea at aeguiring untold ziduo soeh 
aaay mwiiii. insphed inth a kind of ^innqr 
ndnda tbat vara haxdlj oapable of the loftier 
of ImiBortalitT. It had moiooTae 
tha of diieating attention partiaiilaily 
to the stndy of aoinatyls; tite most ptdiifie 
<UM for ohemioal diaoovary. 

'Whether in the vegetaUe or tiie ndaeral 
kingdom, the raaaarehaa of the Ghinaoe al- 
diemist ware gnided by one simple prindpls, 
dw analogy of man to material natnre. As 
in fluir Tiew the sonl was only a more 
—SimJ apeeies of matter and was endowed 
with snob woadrons powers, so erary object 
in natnre, th^ azgned, most be poaaeasad of 
a sonl, an esaenoe or spirit, whioh oontrols 
its growth and deadopment, a someth in g 
not the eeeenrio ptaiita of western Al~ 
ohamy. This they beheaed to be the case, 
not only arith animals, whieh display some 
of the attribntas ot mjnd, but anth plants 
whidD extract didr apprapriate nonridinient 
from the earth, and transform it into fmits; 
sad the same widi minerak, which they 
legarded as generated in the aramb of the 
earth. It was to this half epiritnsl halt 
thaery, that thsy had rsoontaa to 
aooonat for the traasteiMtionB that are pn- 
potnaUy going on in erety department of 
nstnie. As the netire ptinoipal in each 
ohjeet was so potent in dieting the dianges 
whidi we eonetanily obeetee, th^ imagined 
that it might attain to a oondition of b%her 


soaseeeed of the seme emomit of motion { i th e 
^Sienae of tadr motioaa gMng tlm to all toe 
isuontlnn of toe razioae etenMnU.” The smob* 
neolTee nrntter into foree tods in 
tbe some diteelion. The goaetom ie one ol so 
ssnohinterMt that I Tontoze to eite enotoer 
sstoo^. “I most oflofees,” m^s PratMsor 
•• that I am xatoer drawn to tost view of 
'Natare, whioh has favoer with many at tha moat 

^annaatphyaicutB of toe preamt time; and whioh 

aaoa in tha Ooamoai booidoa mind, only two aaaan- 
tiallT diaUnot boingo, namely, matter and enorgy 
whito zogatda aU matter et om. and all o a ergy 
aa ona; and whieh nfan the gnaUtiaa of sob- 
siaaota to toa atoriiena of toa one Mhtiratww 

amIfM t9 tao vaniiMt of 
tatoara tba Naw Oaaiahtey, Laatuie dto, In- 
Sodita 


917 

development and greater etBeienoj, eaeh an 
upward tenden^ was in faotqperpetualty at 
work; and all things were striving to ** purge 
off their baser fires,” and entsir on a li^her 
and purer state* Nor were tiiej merely 
striving to ekithe themselves with material 
forms at a higher order. Matter itself was 
eonstantly passing Ihe Hmits of sense sad 
putting on the eharaeter of ooaseious ^[niito 
This idea threw over the face of nature a 
glow of poetry. It awakened the torpid 
imagjpatien and created an epoch iu litera¬ 
ture. It kindled the fancy of Chwang-tMe, 
insured the doquenee of Lieh-tsae, and it 
figures in a thousand shapes among the graoe* 
ful tales of the Liau-ehaie It filled the 
earth with fairies and genii. An easy step 
eonneoted them with those mysterious points 
of light, which in all ages have ezeitsd so 
powerfully the hopes and fears of the human 
race. Astrology became wedded to alchemy, 
and tlie five principal planets hmr In the 
current language at tha present day, the 
names of the elementi over which they* are 
regarded aa presiding. 

In China, as tlaewliere^ alchemy hca al¬ 
ways been an oooult soienoe. 

Iti studenti have been pledged to seoieqr, 
and tiieir knowledge transmitted mainly by 
means of oral tradition, each adept traoing 
his lixieage back to Hwangte (B.Ce 2700) cx 
WanchuBgtsae, aa the free-mason dedncea 
his pedigree from Solomon or Hiram of 

TjTOa* * 

Their doctrines, like the delicate beautise 
of some eastern climes, were never allowed to 
go abroad without being covered with a veiL 
They were wrapped in folds of impenetrable 
mystery, and crpresced txa^ ttie most part 
in tha measured lines and metaphorical 
language at poetry. Still, in spite of every 
precaution that pride or jeolouiywaa able 
to suggest, some of their seorets would 
gradually ooae out, and many of the mlsa 

* Hwang^U is at least eaiiii-mjthieaL The 
earilcal historicsl ■overeign who beoame a votary 
of Alchemy was TiSu-she-hwanp, the builder 
of the great wait B.O. 220. 
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for ivorkiiig metals, now in eommoD use, 
bear in their very terns the stamps of an 
alehemie parentage. 

After this corsory sniney, it may not bo 
amiss to introdnee a few extraota from 
natiYO anthorsy profesams of the mysterious 
lore, in order to aseertain how far they 
oorroborata the foregoing ymwb, but espe- 
oially to aid us in deoiding whether any 
real oonnezioa is to bo tiaoed between the 
Chinese and Sofopean Sohools of Aloheiny • 

1. Fnox EjlO Shavo tssi. 

TA# Secret ImaneriaM^.^ 

^^The body is the dwoUing-plaoe of life; 
the quints are the essonoe of life, and the 
aoul is tea master of life. When* the spirits 
are exhausted the body beeomes sick; whan 
the soul is in repose the spirits keep their 
plaoe; and when the spirits are ooneentrated 
the soul becomes indestructible. Those who 
seek the elixir must imitate the Tin and 
Yang (the active and passive prmeiples in 
nature) and leam the harmony of numbers. 

They must govern the soul and unite 
their spirit. If the soul is a ehaiiot, the 
spirits are its horsea. When the soul and 
q^ixits axe pxoperiiy yoked together, you are 
immortalB.’’ 

8. Fbox Taw tssx. 

The Power of Miraclee. 

^^The olouds axe a dragon, the wind a 
tiger. Mind is tee mother and matter the 
child. When the mother summons the 
child, will it dare to disobey P Those who 
would expel the spirits of evil must (by the 
foree of their mind) sunuum the ^rits of 

* TbsosexIxMU are not smaged in the order 
of time. The ant^nite of the ejtiem will be 
considered in another plaee; and I bsghi with 
tfFO from writM whose age I am not able to 
ilx with pteciaion. For the citations from both 
I am indMited to a compilstion in twelve vrinmes 

entidad Th. aame BtwiDj 

tetam would mgywt . wodc .peciflMQj <m Um 
of Alotemy; but it i. fignntif. snd 
Burasth. .liilr w qaioteMOBO. «< the pliilo- 
•ophtn. A^ong tlw piiiIoMph«ra dtod Umm 
wbo fMoond idehmy w. in . .mj mdl 
ndaori^. 


. tlM At. dmMnte. Thow who wmU «•- 
qw w rp e nti mut obtein th« iailwee. ct 
th. At. iplMuti. By tin. imhu th. Jin 
ud Fan,, the dul lone, of Kidno, nay 
beoaotRiIl.d; wind, md dood. ooUMtod; 
aoimtaina ud hUb tom up byth. xooto; 
ud riTon ud oM. mod. to opting up out of 
th. grrand. Still the oztemal Hiuiftoto- 
tion of thi. power io not to good u the 
eonni finm o M of ito poouwtu wtthiu.** 

S. Fbok thb Sun. 

n. Ad^ Stftrior to Somgar^ CoU mod 
d i t dnmt . 

inhdeotiiB Ano oaenee of nutter, 
bowouhobo IningiyP Hoi. wanned by 
the An of bio own oonl, Iww on b. bo ooldP 
Hi. Ato Titalo an fad u tba onenoe of die 
At. eluiuto, bow ou fa. be aok P** 

4. Fbom Lv-iau or thb Taw Dnrutr.* 
Pw d wi e r J BM tm iittl to Bmooou, 
iiWonld you aeak the goidu to. (th. 
elixir) it ia not oaay to obtain. The thne 
powcn, (son, mou ud aton) anut anon 
tuam repeat thou Aiototopaj and tii. Anir 
a eawma nine tiinoB eon^kto their ofaonft. 

You muat wadi it white and bnm it tod; 
wbu OBo draaglit win gin yon tu 
tiioitoand agu, and you wOl bo wafted 
beyond til. qilun of mbliuiaiy tfainga.** 

A. Fnox na Baw«. 

Tko IfootuUff qf . Lieimg TtaeAer. 
••Znrj one ndu long life, but the aoemt 
ii not OMy to And. If yon ooret the 
preeioiu thtego ef heaTon, ym unst njoet 
the treaanieo of earth. Tu moat WwAia 
the An that ^riagt ftou water f uA otoIto 

* La-tm (or LA-ylm] tbrnddboi fai tee bdUr 
hdf of too Ml OMitQiy. In ohIt Hf. romootad 
0. a wholar and a nugistrato, and in Inter tomo 
fmodfor iho doqomoo ot bio alyl., and fh. 
elevation ef U. ehunetor, be did neeh to rev ive 
the dieean^ oredit ef the **sehoel of tee 
GeniL" Hie worka ora veloBainona ud wdl 
bnown, bnt, like meet ef tbeoa Mcribed to the 
graat uMten ef Taoinn, probatir eompfebead 
nMh teat is not genniiio. 

t TUe phnae itinlnde na of a qodnt nieee ef 
deggoiallnMntli.poaof Gooma Uplqr, a noted 
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tlie Ym onafauned witbm the Ymg* Ona 
word fnooi a fapient aurter, and you p OMOii 
a draught of the goldea water.’* 

6. Feox thx Sun. 

Tkm Chirf ShmmU in Alchmmf. 

“ All thinga originate from earth. Ifyofa 
out get at the ndioai ptinoiplei the spirit of 
the greea dragoa ie asareuryi and the water 
of the white tiger* is lead. The knowing 
onee wfll bring meihor and child together, 
when earth wQlbeeomeheawen, and yon will 
be eztrioated firam the power of Batter.” 


7. Fhom thb aain. 

DeBcr^Uon qf the FhHowopktf^t Stem, 8df^ 
emUurs tuteistary to ohtam it. 
it X must diligently plant my own Add. 
There is within it a spiritnal germ that may 
Hre a thonsand years. Its dower is like 
ydlow gold. Its bud is not large, but the 
seeds are round (globules of merenry P) and 
liVa to a ^tleas genu Its growth depends 
on the soil oi the central palaoe (the heart), 
but its irrigation must proceed from a 
higher fonntain (the reason). After nine 
years el onltiTatlon, root and branch may 
be tnuuiplanisd to the hearen of the greater 
geniL” 


clebenlot of En|ds]id« who died in 1490, not- 
withstanding the zeeonmisDAed in his 

two books on AlekmoU and dumm PotabjU. 
The following are a lew of bis inoompr ebensiM e 

The will must fatenne is watsr dsfor 

Take good be^, lor this they fere, 

Tke Are with wsler ksest abaU be, 

The earth on Are ehsU be eel 
And water with Are shell be knit. 


Of the wbfte atone and the red 
Lo here k the true deed.** 


e Yin and YonOt axe the duel loroea which 
ike dementi of nature. Thoa|d^ ganm- 
dir Titend to the sexual system, thdr chief 
mibok ace the eon and moon, and tiia o rigin al 
Jsnigeatian of the terms k Ugbt and daxknem. 
The *tiser’ and *dxagon* ere ejncinymsfor 



gather l.~--- 

& 1^ ^ hUtoxkn Paoku in the fixst 

coilaxy of oar era. 


8 . Fnojc ▲ Bxoobaphsb or Lu-tso. 

Speakiiig of the labours of his great master, 
he says, ** Among the eight stones, he made 
most use of einnabar, beoauae from that 
he extracted merenry, end among the Aws 
metals, ho made most use of lead be- 
eause from that he obtained silver. The 
Are of the heart (blood) k red as einnahar; 
and the water of the kidneys (mine) k dark 
as lead. To these must be added snlphur 
that the compound may be efficacious. 
Lead is the mother of silver, mercury the 
diild of einnabar. Lead lepresents flie 
inAuenoe of the kidn^ mercury that of 
the heart.” 

But rlsmAYr rroos,” some reader is 
no doubt ready to exclaim, enough of this 
jargon or rather i^bberish.” For k it not 
truly ffMeri$h^ if Dr. Johnson was eoneot 
in deriving that word from the n a me of 
Osber the great alchemist P We most how* 
erer, plead for the privilege of introducing 
a few extracts fmn the Su-ehen^pim,* 
a work whiidi still holds the plaee of a 
text-book among the frilowers of Lao-tee. 
They will serve to indicate the ipirit and 
aim of these operations, though the proses- 
sessxe still osisfully oonc oal ed. In fact, 
sU that is given to tiie pnblie seems merefy 
designed to inAsme the imaginatkm and to 
induce reeders to place ihemsslvas under 
the instmotion cf a Tauist Haste. 

1 . Grsof Ifoltbs.—** However long 
this mortal life, its events are all uneertsin. 
He who yesterday bestrode hk horse so 
grandly at the head of the street, to-day is 
a eerpse in the eoffln. Hk wife and his 
wealth are bis no longer. Btis sins imut 
their course, and self-deosption will do 
no good. U yea do not seek tim great 

• Tbk colksikm bean tbs asms cf the prin- 
dpsl tract wlikb Asks from the 

iMgiiuiiiig <rf tiM IflUi MiitatT. It ia ..iMlIgr 
ttonna np wMi Uw ^ . mm 

prodaetioii, wUdt omdm doim tram tti. Slid 
S wtoiT ill. phTM. far fh. pni^ttirtfan of iUtw 
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xemody, how will you find itf if you find 
out the method and do not prepare it| how 
unwise are you 1” 

2. A FMicaUon .—^'If the virtuous fol¬ 
low a false doctrine, th^ reclaim it, but if 
the vioious profen a true doctrine they pre¬ 
vent it; 80 it is with the golden dixir. A 
deviation of an inch leads to the error of a 
mile. If 1 sueeeed, then my fate is in my 
own hands, and my body may last as long 
as the heavenai But the vulgar pervert 
this doctrine to the gratification of low 
deeireB, (snok as those for wealth and plea¬ 
sure).” 

8 .—Outiins of Process. —“In the gold 
fumaoe, you must separate the meroury 
from the oiunabar, and in the gemmy bath 
you must precipitate the silver from the 
water. To wield the fires of this divine 
work is not the task of a day. But out of 
the midst of the pool suddenly the sun 
risea.”^ 

No one at all acquainted with the opera¬ 
tions of ohemistiy, oan fail to remark how 
much is implied in this reference to the 
precipitation of silver. Nor can any one 
ffuniliar with the language of western 
alohemists avoid being struck by the simi¬ 
larity^ of the terms here employed. Aa he 
reads of “separating mercury from cinna¬ 
bar,” “precipitating silver,” “veiling the 
fires of the divine work,” the “gemmy 
bath,” and the “sun rising out of the pool,” 
does he not fancy himself pehising a frag¬ 
ment from Lnlly or Albertus, describing 
the haimsum mariaef and the prodnctumof 
gold? 

We add three more to our series of iUua- 
trative extracts. 

1. The Beosonfor Otoctirs and FigwrsAim 

* A few years ago I made tbs acgnaintanee of 
a Kkpgai man by the iisine of Biung, who had 
pufalisk^ a book of some llieraiy ment, and was 
wiUial an ardent stadent of the occult edonoe. 
A manatoiipt volnme of bia own compUaiion, 
which die permitted me to ezamine, eonteined 
amonget other diagrame, one which repreeented 
the aon riimg oat at a amoking lamaoe«.«how- 
^ that the hermeiio sjmM for gold is the eame 
in China as in Boiope. 


Pdrsssofepy.—“ The holy sage wee afir^ 
of betraying the seerets of Heaven. Ha 
aoeoidingly sets forth the true Tin and 
Yang, under the images of the white tiger 
and the green dragon. And the harmony 
of the two oh<»ds he represents under the 
symbols of the true lead and the true mer¬ 
cury.” 

2. Natwre of the Inward jHarmoiiy.—^The 
two things to be united are w%ih and s^, the 
me and the not me. When these oombina 
the passums are in hannony with nature, 
and the eUmente are oompleta. 

In other passages we have notieed the 
outeropping of a moral idea. In this we 
find a materialistic doctrine suddenly meta¬ 
morphosed in the most subtile form of pan¬ 
theistic idealism. 

3. Se^-discipline the best elixir (from 
Tun Use not in TFu ehen pien). —^Amozig the 
arts of the idchemist is that of preparing 
an elixir, which may be used as a substitute 
for food. This is certainly true; yet the 
ability to enjoy abundance or endure hunger, 
cornea not from the elixir, but from the 
fixed purpose of him who uses it. When a 
man has arrived at such a stage of progress, 
that to have and not to have are the same ; 
when life and death are one; when feeling 
is in harmony with nature; and the inner 
and the outer worlds united—^then heoaa 
escape the thraldom of matter, and leave 
sun, moon and stars behind his back. To 
him it wiU then be of no oonsequenoe whe¬ 
ther he eat a hundred times in a day, or 
only onoe in a hundred days.” We might 
fill volumes with nmilar extraote, without 
we fear, adding much to the informatioa of 
our readers. 

The oompositiou of the elixir was a soeret 
which the alchemist did not oare to divulge. 
If therefore we seek for preeiee direetioBa 
for its preparation in the writings of a pro¬ 
fessed adept we seek in vain. 

There is indeed one oft-repeated formula 
which appears to be absurdly simple. It is 
this:—“ Pb. 8 os., mix thoroughly 

and the oombination will result in a mass of 
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Oft foUMi elixir.” Bnt it eeam to bo 
irfaflo when VO leoro that both metals and 
fnq^ortioiia are to be takoa in a symbolioal 
asBao; that in faot» instead of indieating the 
materials of the 'dixir, th^ only point to 
the preoiae mooMBt when the final touch is 
to be giTon to a nomplieated prooem, Tie., 
CM miniite after the Ml of the nMxnu If 
this readrea iteelf into ^moonshine,’ another 
whidi haa iha air of being more in detail is 
otSl loos Innrinooa. ** Plant the Tang and 
and grow the Tin^ onltiTate and oheridi the 
freeione seed. When it apringa up it ahowe 
a jeDowbnd; the bad prodneea meronrj, 
and the a m r o or y oryatalliaea into grannlea 
like graine of gdden millet. One grain ia 
to be taken at a doee,and the doees repeated 
for a hundred daye^ when the body will be 
traiMformed, end the bonee oonrerted into 
gold. Body and epixit will both bo endowed 
with miiaooloiii pi!ioperties> and their dnra- 
tioawQl haTeno end.” Theee reoipee ere 
both from etandaid text-bodka of the Ihoist 
adhool.* 

Wo find a mero expUoit aooonnt of the 
eompoaitioin of the dudr in the Ko-ohi 
king-ynen ^ ^ ^ or Minor of 
Scientifio JMsoorery i but hm again wo are 
not fatoared with anything b^ond a banea 
inventory of nigredienta without any etato- 
ment of proportion or manipnlation. 

** The of the eight predona things/’ 
aayi this author, ”is sooalledbssauaeitoon- 
talns sinnabar, orpimsnt, realgar, aulpliiir, 
aaltpstre, amnMmia, empty green (an ore of 
cobalt) and mother of donds (a kind ai 
Mea).” 

Tide, and the other paetagee ahora eited, 
throw, we eonfeae, rery little light on any 
q^tion of praetioal aoienoe; but th^ are 
not unimportant in relation to the hiatory 

» Tawtomrisfifomibe^^ j^ths kitw 
from die 

jpg-U itf —SHm p Usias) d Um ilh ceatoxy, is one 
of Ihe SMofc ▼dominoas wrilors on tho snbjeot. 
Ha ghes nliM ▼stiotisa of tho tan, bat no dear 
asoomit of ths pfspaxatisn of of tboa. 

The follovitig estrset bom bis work may ssrre 


of seisnaa, indicating aa they d<s tho egirtfc 
and aims of tho Chineso alebrnnists; fho 
most entbuaiatio, and as we think, the ear* 
liest explorers in a region which has profod 
to be one of inexhaustible fertility. . 

The results of their lahonra iu the way of 
cheoiioal diseorery it may not be ea^ to 
determine; though it is safe to affirm, that 
for what they knew on that lubjeot, prior to 
their resent interoourse with the West, tho 
Ghiuese are mainly indebted to those early 
deyoteea of the experimental ^iloaophy who 
passed thoir lives among tho fumes of tho 
alembic. The ddll which tho ddnsoo 
exhibit in metallurgy, their brilliant dye* 
atofb and numerous pigments; their early 
knowledge of gunpowder,* alcohol, araenio^ 


to show the kind of reasoning by which he and 
his fellows snfTersd themselTss to be dsladed. 
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* An able papsr by the laU W. P. Mayers, 
cn the origin of gonpowdor, may be eanai« 
dered ae deeisiYe sgsinat the of 

Chinese, unless fresh eridenee be 
their fitrour. That the Chineee are not indif- 
fsretit to the diseustion, and that the ■*i»!r i ff f iimo 
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glfantfMir’g salti, ealomel and oomaiTa snbli- 
lutes:—^their pyrotediiiy, their atpbyxia- 
tlag sad ensBstlietic eompeoDds, aE give 
avidenoe d im oonteiiiptible profieienej in 
pnotiosl ehemistry.* 

In their books of onrions reoetpis, we find 
tutmotioiis for the manafaotiire of sjmpa- 
Aetie hiks^ for remoTing stains, oomponnd- 
lug and aUojing metals, oonnterfeitiiig gold, 
irMteniiig copper, orerlayfag the baser with 
the poreeioiis metals, Ao. In some of these 
feoipes a oantion is added ihat neither 
^ wooMD, eats nor diickens,’’ be allowed to 
approach during the prooess; obyiouslj a 
relic of aloheiiiistic saperstition. 

The Hermce of China has no female disri- 
plca, tiM>iigh Europe can boast the names 
of not a few. The Alobemist of China has 
genarallj been a oelibato« and very fre- 
goenily a religioas asoetio, to whom the 
life-giving elixir rather than the anride 
fttone waa the chief object of pursuit. 

lid tsn, one of the most eminmit, is said to 
have earned immortality by rejecting 

ait ef making gold.t 

of one are not acoepted by all, are sufficientty 
riiown hf the following extract from an ezamina- 
rion paper placed before the candidates for the 
doctorate in Peking, about twelve years ago. 

“ Fire-arms begin with the use of rockets in 
the Chan dynastyIn what book do we first 
meet with the wordycm finr cannon? What 
is tha d W c r anee in the two elasses of engines to 
iddsh It is applied ? (AppBed also to catapults.) 
Is flit delenoa of K'ai-fNig-fa its first recorded 
use?" Ac. Iicaving these ^ oS" 

live soho l s ia to whom they were addressed, I 
only sdd that gonpowder, like mai^ other useful 
disooveries, mobaUy had more than one inde¬ 
pendent origin. Its ingredients are aitidesof 
daily usa and their mode of combination is not 
Bmifeed to any defimta proporUon, ao that fha 
Isllnre of the Chinese to hit upon it after ages 
of c h e wii csl r e as s ar s h , would be more sorpri^^^ 
than their suooess. 

^ * 8se D avis* CMno, chap. ISth, for a very 
imeresting account of the preparation of ealomel 
(chloride 0 # mereory) by a Chinese ohemist, and 
by a tmty Chinese process. 

In the same chapter the author aketriics the 
fmtastio phjsieal theories of the Chinese md 
adds;—‘‘AH thiB looks very much as if the 
phllosopliy of our forefsthers waa derived inter¬ 
mediately from China.** 

■ + Aa ttie legend goes—Aoitly after oommeno* 
wtf Ike stnty of the art, he was met hj one of 


III tiie Ghinsse system tliere sis two piD- 
oesies, the one inwaid and spiritual, the 
other outward and material. To obtain the 
greater elixir, involving the attainment of 
immortality both must be oombined; but 
Ihe leaaer elixir which answera to the philo- 
aopher’s stone, or a magical oontrel over the 
powers of nature, might be proeured with 
less pains. Both prooesses were pursued in 
seclusion; oommonly in the roeessss of the 
mountains, the term for adepts signifying 
** mountain men.” * 

In a disccfuTse on metals in one of the 
works above cited, we are told that tiie 
seminal prinoiple of gold first assumes the 
form of quicksilver. Exposed to the infin- 
enoe of the moon it is liquid; but whsu 
subjeoted to the aotlon of the pure 
the sun or the male essenoe, it solidifies and 
becomes yellow gold. Those who desire to 
oonvert quicksilver into gold should earry 
on their operarious among the mountains— 
that the efBuenoes from the stones may as¬ 
sist the prooess. 

Nothing seems to he required in addition 
to the incidental jvroofs already addoeed to 
establish the existenoe of a eonnasMii be¬ 
tween the alehemyof Europe and that of 
China; still, a few eonsidsrations in tha 
way of comparison may serve to make tbs 
nature and extent of that oonnexhm some¬ 
what more apparent. 

the old genii, who offeted to impart to him iha 
great secret of transmutatiott. 

But,** asked the young man, ” will not the 
artificial gold relapae to ita original elsmaiila in 
the course of time r* «* Tes,” i^ed the genius, 
*' but that need not concern joa, aa it will not 
h^pen mtil after ten ihonaand ages.** I de¬ 
cline it then,** said Lii tan. I would taihar 
live in poveity than bring a loss on my Idlow- 
man, thoogh after ten thousand ages.** The 
noble sense of ri^t was more 
as^ number of sham charities; and the youth 
wlm had conscience enough to spurn the gflded 
bait, was at once admitted to the baaven of the 
g«nii. 

* ProbaUy the older form of the character is 
^|lj but no one can doubt that the motive which 

led to the eubatitatiou of |Jj. for the original 

phonetic, waa not meraly ita simplicity, but its 
signifleutian as welL 
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ilady of akhcBij did not 
appoaiaiiM in Bnzopo vaatSL il luid ham i& 
ftiU vigour in (Mna lor nt lenat dx oon- 
tQBiM. Nor did it ofpou flioro, aeeording 
to Hya boot ftnthnfritfih until the fourth 
eentniyi when tsteroonne with the Far 
Beat, had beeeme aonewhat frequent. It. 
entered Borc^ moreover, bj waj of Byzan- 
tiom and Akrandria, the ^aoe in which 
that interoouzae waa chiefly centred. At a 
Inter day, it waa zevived in the Weat by 
the irruption of tho flaTaoena, who may be 
anppoaed to have had better opportunitiea 
lor beeoming aequainted with it in eonae- 
qnenee of bnng neazer to its oziginal aonzoe. 
One of the moat zenowned aeata of Alohemio 
mdnatiy waa Bagdad while it waa the oeat 
of the Caliphate. An extenaive oommeroe 
waa at that pezxod ouzied on between 
Azabia and Qiina. In the Sth eentozy 
were interohangad between tbe 
Calipha and the Bmperoza. Coloniea of 
Azaba weze eatabMahed in the aeaporta of 
the emfize; and the gzave of a oouain of 
Ufahonaet zemaine at Canton aa a monument 
of that early interoouzae. 

fl.^tlhe objeotaof puzauit weze in both 
aidioola identical, end in either oaee two¬ 
fold ; immortality and gold. 

In Bnzc^ tho fonner waa the leaf pro¬ 
minent beeanae the people^ beiiig in poeaeaaion 
of Chriedanityi had a auffioiently vivid 
kith in a future life to aatiafy their in- 
atinotive longinga without having zeoonrae 
to queationable azta. 

3. —^In eithar aohool thaio were two elixizi, 
tbe greater and the leae, and the pz<^ertieB 
aaoribed to them oorreq^onded very eloaely. 

4. —^Ihe ptinciplea underlying both ^ya- 

are Identieal in tiie eompoaite nature 
ef the metala and their v0getation from a 
gum. Indeed the eharaotara tainff 
m for the gum, and tat for the matrix, 
which emtantly occur in the writinga of 
Ghineoe alohemiate, might be taken for the 
tremdation of terma in the vocabulary of the 
weetecn eohool, did not their higbor antif^ 
qnity forbid the bypotheaia. 


5. -»The enda in view being the aame, the 
meana by which they wwe pozaned weia 
nearly identieal; mercury and lead (to 
which aulphor wae tertiary) being aa ooii- 
apioaoua in iiaa laborafeoriea ofjj|the Beat ea 
meroiiry and aulphur were in thoee of the 
West. It ia of leas aigDlflcanee to add that 
many other anbatanoeo were eommon to both 
aohoola, than it ia to note the lemazicahle 
ooinddenee, that in Chineee aa in European 
Alohemy, the namea of the piinoipal ze- 
ageuta are employed in a myatieal eenae.* 

6. —Both aohoola, or at leaat individuala 
in bo^ held the strange dootrine of a i^ble 
of changes in the eourae of whioh the pze- 
oioua metala revert to their originaidemente. 

7. —-Both ayatema were oloedy in t e rw o ven 
with aatrology. 

8. —Both led to tiia practioe of 
arts and unbounded 

9. —^Both deal in language of equal extra¬ 
vagance; and the style of Buzopean alobe- 
miata, ao unlike the oobriety of thought 
diaraeteristio of the western mind, would, 
if eonaidered alone, lumiah ground for a 
probable oonjeoture tiiat their aoienee must 
have had its origin in the fervid fancy of an 
oriental people-t 

In eonoluaion. granting that the leading 
objeota of alohexnioal pursuit are such aa 
might have auggeafeed tkeamelvea to the 
human mind in any oonntry, aa it fdt ita 
way towards an aequaintanoe with the foreea 

* Robert B<^e, (quoted in Nahire, Ian. 1877) 
is unsparing in bis aenonflUition of ** those soo^ 
empiricks^ who haTo their eyes darkened and 
their brains troubled with the smoke of tkdr 
fnmaoes; and who are wont • to evince their 
•alt, Bolphnr and maroniy, (to wtueh thej gisu 
the canting title of bypoatetkil prineiplea) to be 
the tme principle of things.'* 

f The whimsical idm of the homnnonhia, 
which was so promfaMnt in the works of the 
later ddianusts of the West, and wfakh playa 
each a ooDspiraons rCle in the second part of 
GMha*e Faust, la onc^of wbioh I can And no 
westige in the records of eastern akhemy. In 
the writings of the latter school however, the 
power ol ivnthotio eraetkm is aeisrtid bolAy 
enough, end the idea of producing the homnn- 
oolus, Le. of meating a human being by an arti- 
geial poesao, k in fMt ou|y a pertiMder epfdte* 
Hon of the principle.. 
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of utoM; yet the nmilerity ol the cnemii- 
itaaoes with wbioh they are found ■■enolatwl 
fa. the West and the East forb^ the eup- 
positioii of an independent origin* Betting 
naide as untenalde the elaims of Enrope and 
ef Weiteni Asia, we regard Alohemy as 
mquestionahly a product of the remoter 
East. To the honour of being its birthplaee 
India and C&ina are rival elainianta. The 
pcetensioQs of the former/ we are not in a 
poeition to estimate by direot inveetigatioa; 
but th^ appear to ne to be ajuiluded by 
the propoeition of which there is abundant 
proof, that ths Alchemy of China i$ not an 
mro^i hut a genuine produ^ of the eoil ^ 
tide country. 

As before remarked, itspringefromTaoism, 
an indigenons religion; and ehows itself in 
dearly defined outlines, If not in full matu¬ 
rity, at a time when there was little or no 
fateroouree with India. Had it appeared 
aoBse oenturiee later eimultaneouely with the 
fatroduotion of Buddhism, there might have 
been more season to look on it as a foreign 
importation. In polar antagonism with the 
ideslistio philosophy of Buddha, its funda¬ 
mental tenets axe not only found in the 
anoient of Lcu>-tsze,t they are 

distinctly traoeable in the oldest of the Con- 
fooian olaaaioB. 

« Tlmt maeh-lsnwpUd sbiblogiie, the hie Ifr. 
HayerS; favonza the oishns of though akol 
B is no longer possible to question him m to the 
groands ol his opinion. In his essay en the 
origin of gmipowder, he says;—“ It is at least 
ellowmble to snimise that those Brahmin 
chemistB, who, it is almoit proved^ inaugurated 
the teareh irfter the philoeopherU stone, and 
ike elixir vitae, may have been the first to dis- 
eorer what secret foroee ere doTeloptd In the 
fiery muon between sulphur and asltoetra.*’ 

f The fanotts poet in a w«Il- 

hnown atanaa, aeaerts that the extravaganais of 
filehemy are not to be found there. 

# ^ ^ S. 7C 

n V 9 W ‘f- yc 

^ ^ itimw M 

a « 

Tet the thouc^ol reader eannot fail to dis* 
Qover ita latent prmc^let, e ep e riafi y the ettesS of 
disriphne in ssouing an asomdenoy ovir snattor ; 


In the Tihldng, the diagrama of wliUhaie 
referred to Fuhi, B.C. 28<Kb while the text 
dates from Wenwaug B.O. 1160, and fas 
oommentary from Omfueius, B.O. 500;—we 
disoover at length, what appeere to na the 
tme source ol those psohlio ideae wUeh pre¬ 
pared the way for our modem ehemistiy. 
Ita name, The Boifa of Chaigea,” is aug- 
geative; and we find faroogbout ite eontente 
the vague idee d Change re^aoed bylhe 
more definite one of trenaformetion” the 
key word of Alehimy. 

In the very first aeefani Wenwang dia- 
eants an the ** Chaagea and hranaanilatioiia 
of the o rea tiv e pnodple;” end Ocnfueiaa, 
faaeveralohapteraolhisoomnientBry, grows 
eloquent over the same theme. **H6w 
greet,” he exoleime, ^^ia ehanget How 
wonderful is Change! When heaven end 
earth were formed. Change was throned in 
their midst; and should Change cease to 
take pleoe heaven and earth wonld 10001 
oease to exist” ^^The diagraiiia,” he eays 
again, oompreheod the profcundeab secxetn 
of the univerie; and the power of exciting 
the variooe motions of the universe depende 
on their explanatioa;—the power to effiwt 
iranemtUaUon depends on the understanding 
of the diagrams of Changes.” Here in a 
word is the leading idea of the Tihkfag; and 
at the tame time the general objeot ol Chi- 
neee atudenta of Alchemy. Indeed ao fao- 
toughly are their works pervaded by the 
of that venerable epitome of primitive 
■eienoe that it is impossihle to mistake 
the souiee from vfaieh they derive their in¬ 
spiration. The Tioists without a dissenting 
voice, recognise it as the first book in fae 
eano n of their sect; and the Tyrant of Ta4n, 

and the protean power of transmatation hMSifi 
in the forces of nature. 

The alnhemiete all claim Laolma as a Hnsai 
aneeator;—thongh tb^ deiife farir origin Imia 
a remoter souzee. 

Those friio desire to sta^ the iriattona ef 
Chineae alohemy to prinutire Teoism, men, 
however familiar with the original, consuh wim 
advantage an eaneDept kanelatien of the The- 

tob-king ^ ^ by £fa John Chahws of 

Canton. 
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1 naloa* yotmrj <A Alehamy, ifcred tiie 
TiUdog from th* flaaiM to wbioh he ooniign* 
ed all the other wiitinge of Oonfooing aad 
Ub disoiptlsBo* 

* The leiigiiega of the ebcrve oiieticms from tim 
Book of Qiangee, is token ivith some slteralionB 
from the ▼snkm of Canon MeClatdiie, to whieh 
the uninitiated reader is here referred. Those 
who feel inciiiied to go deeper into the question 
of the inflnenoe of that eahalistte work on the 
derckq^ent of Taoism and espedallj on al- 


We baee tihesefore no hedtatioir in affirm¬ 
ing that Axghemt is rsTDiGSKons to CHDrA, 

AKD CO-BVAI. WITH THR DAWN OP LSTTERB. 

W. A. P. 

Peking, 24th Deo., 1878. 

cliemj^ cannot do better than to read the 

a work of the second 

century, for an account of which see Wylie’s 
Notes on Chinese LiteratuTSy p. 172. 


APPENDDC TO WYLIE’S “COINS OF THE TA-CH‘ING 
DYNASTY” “HIEN FUNG” PERIOD. 

Li ooneequenoe of Wylies work haping 
been issued during this period it was im¬ 
possible for him to giye a complete list of 
tbe '^Hien Fung” coinage; ixythis appendix 
nearly one hundred new ooins are notioed, 
ranging from tbe unit up to the thousand 
eaab value. Several of these ooins are 
extremely rare. They vary considerably in 
size and oomposition. In a few oases Iron 
and Brass ooins from the same mint are met 
with. When known, the metal, of which 
the coin in composed of, is noted. 

Bos. 1 to 32 indualve are all of the unit 
denomination and do not call for any special 
notioe, save that Bos. 1 and 5 are very 
raze. 

With Bo. 83 the large cash oommenoe, and 
with, the exception of Bos. 38, 65, 56, 57, 

58, 66, 80 and 83, all up to Bo. 83 have the 
eharaetera ^^Hien Fung ehung paou,” on 
their obverses; while the others have *^Eien 
Fung t^ung paou.” 

following deaoriptionB only appertain 
to the Manohu oharaoter on the right of the 
warioQs rev e r ao s; inlormatioD about thorn 
which are insuffioiently or inooxreetly do* 
scribed .will he gladly received. 
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Fa, in Eauho. (Copper). 

No. 36 basFaaTA£arTft-«nFa,inHn- 
peL (Copper, Iron). 

No. 85 bw Tnovaa, ior the Bond of 
Rerenne. (Braai). 

No. 87 baa Pan 8a, for SooHihow Fa, in 
Eiangaa. (Copper, lion). 

No. 88 baa Abaa, in the Mandm dhamoter 
on the laCt aad in Arabic on the right. For 
a foil daaoriptiaa of thia dhamoter aee 
Wylie'a notea on Coina 133 to 136 “Elen 
Long” paciod. (Bad Copper). 

88 



84 38 


Cd^^lO Ocuk DmttmmtflioH. 

No. 39 baa Fan Taiowan, for tiie Board ad 
Bevenae. (Braaa, Iron.) 

No. 40 baa Pan Xnei, for the Kwei-lin 
ICnA (Braaa.) 

No. 41 baa Pan Cb^ang, for the mn« 
eh'eng Hint. (Ydlov Hetal.) 

No. 43 boa Pan Ibin, for the Rhanai lOnt. 

No. 43 baa Pan Yomn, for the Board of 
Wodca. (Braaa.) 

No. 44 baa Pan Shrrang or Hwang; 
gleaning oneertain; probably Sbantnng. 
(Copper). 

No. 48 baa Pan T8, for TA^n Fn, in 
Hopei. 

No. 46 baa Pan Tdrawan, for tfia 8a&- 
dia'an Hint. (Infdiior Braaa). 

No. 47 baa Pan Fa, for the Fooohow Hint 
(A mixtnie of bon and Braaa). 

No. 48 haa Pea Fa, for the Fooohow Mink 
(A nixtore of Iron and Biaaa). 

No. 49 haa Pan Siyan, meaniiig nneartaia. 



See Wylie^e eoin No. 114. 

No. 80 haa Pan Xiyan, anppooad to be 
if«i» aa tiie preeeding. 

No. 81 baa Pan Eong, te Emgwdhyg 
Fa, in Eanahn. (Red Copper). 

No. 88 baa Pan Ta'i, for the BMa-ting 
Fn Misti in GhiUL 
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Ho. £3 tes Pra Ed or C9U, for Ghi^ihow 
Ha,inChailL 

Ho. 04 hu Pan Triomui, fat tho Board 
of Ravuiua. (DoaUe aet of eharaetara. 
Biaaa). 

Ho. 58 baa Pau Fii,ibT the Foocihowlfiat. 
(Mixtoio of Iron, Copper and Tin.) 

Hoa. 56 and 57 bairo Abao, in Han^u 
ajxi Arabio. (Copper). 

Ho. 58 baa Pan Taiowao, for the Board of 


Batanno. Thia ia n entioaity it baring onlj 
tbo tun abaraotara on ita tara M e, and thaj 
we inooneotly ‘written and upaide down. 
Tbia aoin-waa found in lai-wnn Fa and ia a 
raryrougbly flniabad aoin. (Tory TeOow 
Metal). 

Ho. 58a baa Pku Wo, for the Wn-ah'aag 
Fu Ifint, in Hupei. (Braaa). 

Ho. 595 baa Pau Shan, for tbe Shanai 
Mint. (B^ned Tallow Metal). 
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CWm 4^90, SO oml iO DtHombtaihH, No. 63 baa Pav. 

Ha. 60 haa Pan Fa, far tba Fooohoir Bo. 66 baa Paa So, for Soo-ebov Fo, ia 
■iiit. (Co]Kpor and Ins). Kiangao, a laro ooia. (Braaa). 

Ha. 60 baa Paa So, Soo-eboi^ Fa la Bo. 66 baa Paa Che, for the Che«keaag 
Biaagau. (Biaea). Miat. Thia ia the only known ooin of ita 

Ha. 61 baa Pan Fo, for the Fooohow Mii^ aort. It waa fbnnd at Tientnn in 1878, 
(Oofpar aad Iron). (T^ white metal). 

Ha. 6S baa Paa Fo, for the Fooahow Miat Ha. 66baaPaaFu,for tiwFooebowMint. 
tmj ma. <0^par aad bon). 


89 
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Ooimt qf 60 Cmh Omtomimaiiem. 

No. 67 hM PWi Fn, fnrthoFooohowlOnt. 
Q Ifw i Copper). 

No. 68 boi^aFa, forth* FoodioirMint. 
(} Iron I Co^r). 

No. 68 hu Pau So, for Soo-obow, a 
KUagao. (Inforior Bnao). 

No. 70 ha* Pan Wn, for 'W’n*«h‘aag, in 
Ei^ei. (Fine Praao). 

No. 71 has Pao Ch*aiig, for fh* Naa- 
oh*aiig Mint. (Btsm). 

No. 72 has Pan Tdmaa, for tha Board of 
Eeraima. (Fia* Biaas). 


No. 78 has Pan Hb, for Nm Honan Ifink. 

No. 74 haa Pan T6, for T4-aa Fn, in 
EnpeL 

Noa. 75 and 76 hay* Aksn, in Eanahn 
and Arahio. (Bed Copper). 

No. 77 haa Pan Tehnwan, for^ the 8sn- 
eh*nan Mint. (Braaa). 

No. 78 has Pau Shtat fat the lAeiui 
Mint. 

No. 79 haa Pan Kiyan, aae WyUe^a Ooina 
No. 114. 

No. 80 has Pan Fn, for the Foodum IGnt. 
9 Izao I Copper). 
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Ooini pf 100 tanik ibnomtiMiljott. 

Ko. 81 bM Pan FiiySte the Fooohow IGiift* 
(flron i Oofppor). 

Fo«*82 has Pau.Ftt, lof tha Fooohow lliiifci 
(t Iron \ Copper). 
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No. 83 has Fmi Fo, In tlw Foofllhoir lOok. 
A very paonliac eoia ^ «< aa. Iwdi thiak 
aal oooiMi o< a ona^oaitton of Saa^ Laad 
aad Ha, tet a UaUk gray snaaiaaaa. A 
vary ran oaia. 
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With 9^ 84 thiih ira oU n m iht ohmit 

tbange to *'Hiea Fung Yaaa Paoa” and 
oontinne so to tho sad ^ this list. 

No. 84 has Paa So, for Sooohow Fo, in 
KiangsOy the oharacter So ^ it somewhat 
peculiar. (Brass). 

No. 85 has Pao Shen, for the^ Shensi Mint. 
(Very fine Yellow Metal). 

No. 86 has Pan Ttiowan, for the Board of 
Beyenne. (Inferior Erase). 


No. 87 has Pan Wo, lor the Wn-oh'aog 

Mint, in Hupei. (Brass). 

No. 88 has Pan Ho, for the Honan 
Mint. 

No. 89 has Pan Tzi, for the Paon-ting 
Mint, in Chihli. 

Nob. 90 and 91 hare Aksn, in Manchn 
and Arabic. (Copper). 

No. 92 £hs Pan 1, for the I-le Mint, A 
Tory rare coin. 
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Cijin* of 8 and 400 cash denomtnaiUm ara said to sxist^ but 1 never saw one. 
Coiittf of 500 cash denomination^ 

No. 04 has Pau Tsiowan, for the Board of Reyenne. (Brass). 

Ko. 95 has Pau Tsiowan^ for the Board of BeTonue. (Brass). 

No. 06 has Pau Yuwan, for the Board of Works. (Fine Brass). 

No. 07 has Pau 8hen, for the Shensi Mint. (Superior Yellow Metal). 

94 
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Coins of 000 eeish denomination, 
NOb 08 has Pau Taiowao, for the Board of Revenue. (Brass). 



apumdix to wtlis’b *« conns of the TA-cir<i5o dtfabit.” mo 



Coint qf 1,000 eatih dmommatian. 
Eo. M hM Pka Ttiowmo, for liie Board of Bevenue. (Oi^por). 
Ko. 09 liaa Pft« Tnwan, for Iha Board of Woika. (Copper). 


96 99 



JiLim Koxwoop. 
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SHORT NOTICES OP NEW BOOKS 

AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


JownuU of iko North China Branch of the 
Boyai AaiaUe Society, New 8mai, 
No. HL ShwDgluti, 1878. 

This amniAl pablicetioD u as oitud leplefte 
with Taliiable informaticeip tbongh the 
greater part of the present bulk/ ▼olame is 
taken np with the dry statiatios of olimato- 
lineal tables. The Yolurne opens with one 
of those finely wrought sketohes forwhieh 
the lamented anthor of the Chinese Reader^s 
Mannalf the late W. F. If ayers, had a speeial 
talent. The subject is the origin 
me a nin g of ** the etons fguree to tombs and 
the offering of living sacrt/ices,^* liayers 
shows odnolnsiyely that these aTeuues of 
stone figures are eomeeted primaxily with 
tile andent Chinese superstitiiins relating to 
invisible powers of evil and the means of 
controlling themp and secondarily with the 
hanours paid to deceased great personages 
in the sacrifice of domestic animals to attend 
them in the world of shadows. The origin 
of the praetioe of immolating human viothns 
on the ooeasion of funeral rites Mr Mayers 
deelines to attribute to borrowed traditmns 
received from nations suoh as the Hiung-nn. 
Rut the fact tiiat historically the only 
exani]^ of human aacrifieeap which are on 
ncordp refer to the house of Ts'inp cannot be 
set aside by the analogy in which these 
saerificei undoubtedly stand to the tradi¬ 
tional Chincee nations respecting the bonds 
of loyalty and friendahipp an analogy which 
appears to us purely aocidentaL Humn 
saerifi e es are ao opposed to the spirit of an- 


eient Chinese dvllisatian that we decidedly 
prefer to attribute the appearance of this 
hsrbsions eustom in the records of Chinese 
history to an impoortatioa of the ideas and 
customs of Central Asiatic nations. The 
suggestion which Maym throwa out^ on 
paesantj when apeaking of monstrous ani¬ 
mals represented on gravetp that there may 
be here the origin of the heraldic hlasona of 
griffinsp unioomB and other more or lem 
fabulous animals whieb found their way 
into Enrope among the results of the Cm- 
sadesp is well worth the attention of arehsso- 
logists. We note here what is evidently a 
misprintp vis. that lor ** harmless dragon ” 
(p. 9p line 8 from bottom) Maycra imriy 
wrote bivnlesB diiigon.” 

Tbe second artirie in the volufiieisaneMMiy 
or rather a eonglomeiution of brief eesaya 
entitied ** the oomparative study ef Chinees 
dialectsp” from the pen of that acute and 
astute philologistp Mr K H. Parker. We 
have no room here to enter upon a detailed 
diseuesion of these valuable papersp but 
ca nn ot help remarking that Mr. Pa^er 
aeems to us to overlook one forgotten 
faetp’* vis. that the Cantonese Dialeoii for 
oney even <^in that purest sense” in which 
Mr. Ptrker takes ity ia a variahla factor— 
and that this is the case in the other dialects 
he refers to we have no maimer of doubt. 
As regards tlie Cantonese dialeet Mr Parker 
Bays he confines himsdl to **the dialect 
spoken within the walls of the proviiMial 
oapitaL” Now the dialaet whioh Dr. Wil- 
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Ifaunt took for hii bull and to wbiob Mr. 
Puker’a own ezamplu bakmg is prinoipany 
•po fcw i in tbat part of Oaaton dty, 
ik€ city waUCf wbiob is eallod Sai-kwdn. 
Tbe dialut puindpally qpoksa <<within Ibe 
walls of tbo pforinoial oapital^ diffna 
widslj froBL Mr. Porkor’i ^eemena. Wbat 
Mr. Parker bimadi takea for bit basis is 
the N&in-boi disleot Wbat as priaeipally 
spoken within tbs oitj-^walls is tbe PHin*tl 
disleot^ thongb we may say tbere are serend 
distiziet dialeots spoken within those aasu 
walla. In fact the term ** Oaaton oLty dia* 
loot” means a Babel-like mixtnre of at least 
£▼0 dialeots. The people near the East-gate, 
thoee near the Nortfapgatep those neu the 
West-gate^ thou in the Western sabnrbsi 
and finally the boat popidation, speak dia^ 
leots popularly well known to di&r rery 
materially. Aa regards tones, and eqpeeially 
Mr. Paries pet tonu the pin yam^ ihm ia 
tbe same gloriona uneertainty, inoreaaed ten¬ 
fold by the snspidon tbat wbat Mr. Parker 
ealla pin yam are not real tonu at all but 
eoDkOtiotial forms of emphasis or aoosnt like 
thou which every foreign laagnage poBeeeeee. 
NevertheleM we reoognise the grut import- 
aau of Mr. Perkerie painetaking enduvonra 
to fix a standard u aoearatdy u soeh a 
protean language will admit, and of his 
thoiongb-going antagoniBBii te slovenly an- 
perfioiality. 

niere is slu in this vdiniie an artiole 
from tbe pen of Mr. KingsmUI entitled 
<<tbe ancient language and onlt of the 
(Aows, being notw oritioal and ezegeti- 
eal on the Oii-king or dassio of poetry of 
the Ghixiese.” It is written on the aasnsqp- 
tion that the Chineu themadves do net 
know and never did know dtber tbe lan¬ 
guage or the meaning of the Bhi-kmg, tbat 
to understand tbe language of tbe Shi-king 
we ought to reeognise tbat theu anoient 
vooahlu we have there are eesentially Sans¬ 
krit and not Chineae, and that tbe berou 
andbaroinuoi tbe Shi-king are not to be 
soppoeod to have been plain Chineu men or 
womeii but the gods and goddesew of tha 


Indian Pantheon, Yarana, Marisha and m 
forth. Wedonotnoderratetheligfatwbidi 
oritioal and sober application of tbe prin^ 
oiplu of comparative philology and um- 
parative mythology will eventually throw 
on tbe ancient history and literature of 
China, but to bring socb light to bear on the 
sttbjut we most first of all learn a little 
more of the Chineu language and of its 
mythology than any foreign dnologist at 
present possusu. Snob dilettantism joy¬ 
ing with ancient Chineu vocablu and myths 
and disulving them with the hdp of a little 
Sanskrit and Chineu smattering and mytho¬ 
logical verbiage into Aryan nonentitiu ie 
dbildiah vanity and oonoeit. 

The remainder of the volume is ooon- 
pied by a seriu of valuable sdentifio pa¬ 
pers, vis. Droughts in China A.D. 620 to 
1643, by Alex. HosIb, ila., Sunspots and 
Ban-shadows observed in China B.C. 28 
to A.D. 1617, by the same author, and an 
exhaustive seriu of papers on thedimate 
of Sastem Asia by Dr. H. Prituhe. The 
latter, Direetor of the Imperial RmwiiAn 
Obeervatory at Pddng, diecuasu first, by 
way of introduotion, the geograj^cal fu- 
toru of Seatem Asia, the currents cl the 
Ooean border, and the brngitudu and lati- 
tnduof the stations of observation. Next 
he d iunas u and innstratu by tablu the 
tcmpuature, atmoapherio pireaiar% the 
winds and hydrometeors, end finally suppliu 
thirtun charta shewing by ieothermal 1™^ 
the distribution of the mean monthly and 
annual tenqperatnre in Eastecn Asia and five 
eharta shewing by arrowa the prevailing 
winda in Baatara Asia. 

I^anmieiiomMqfthaAcMieSoinctyqf Japan. 
YoL YIL Ptet L 

nie whole of ttds nnmhar ia occupied by 
the journal and notu compiled dnrieg a 
journey aerou Eorope and Asia by Mr. John 
Milne, F.G.8. It b written nbt with a 
view to aketoh the ethnologieal er geogra- 
pfabal featoiu d the tracts traversed bat to 
afiord a naeful guide for perune asaking the 
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■unejoamey* For this pinpoteapeokliiiilM 
are added, and itineraries supplied, inalndlng 
tlie routes from ITrga to Salgan and from 
Peking to Shanghai. 

de la SocieiS das Slades JaptmaUssj 
ChinaieeSf Tartarss et Indo^Cndneieee. 
Tome L Partie 1. Paris, 1878. 

The first number of this periodical pnh* 
lished bj Count Ch. de Montblano, as Pre* 
sident of the Society for the study of 
the Japaueee, Chinese, Tartar, Oeeanie 
and In^Ohmeee Languages,’’ the principal 
members of whieh, beside the President,. are 
Ldon de Bosny, Medier de Hon^au and 
Imamnra Warau, oootaina little of special 
interest for Chinese students. It opens 
with an artiole by Ogura Ydmon, giTing a 
Fieneh translation of the a 
an independent history of Japan. Next 
:followB a description of the Philippine Is¬ 
lands from the pen of the President, and 
finally we have an extraot from the ^ 
— 1^, A chapter seleeted from 
the patriotic poets,” translated and 
annotated by Professor Ldon de Bosny. 

Afinumrs de VJn e ti tuU on Bihnogrs^hiq^ 
Public par O. Pitrou, Agent dn ConseQ 
CentriL Paris, 1879. 

This is a sort of Almanac giring a list of 
the meetings of the Ethnographical Insti¬ 
tute in 1879, its rules of oonstitution, bye¬ 
laws, the statutes of its seotiooal associa- 
tioBs, 'ris. of the Ethnographioal Soeiety, the 
American Society, and the Oriental Athen- 
ssua», followed by lists of the offioers, titular 
and oorrespoudiug membera. The Institute 
appears to hare corresponding members in 
ofery part of the world, thoae in China be¬ 
ing Dr. Edkins, Dr. Ktel, Mr. Fanrel, Dr. 
Wflliams and Mr. Wylie. 

The Ckmsee Beeorder and MMfmary 
JowmaL Tol. Z. No. 1. January and 
February, 1879. 

The new wolnme of thia MIsrionary perio¬ 
dical eontains four Taluable ccntribiiUons of 


intcreet to StodenAa of Chinese. Mr. Fshsr 
eontinnss his CnUfoe ^the OMneee NaHame 
and Fraeiiee FiUal Tiedy^ giring the 
Prolsgomena to and a tnuiaUtion aeeomr 
panied by brief notea of the first d&apte of 
theHaoZing. Mr.Hutehinaonoontiaueshie 
trantiation of the Famly Sayings qf Con^ 
Juems i and Dr. Happer gires some interest¬ 
ing notes of a Visit to Fshing written with 
partieuiar reference to the wortidp of Hea^ 
Ten, Earth, Sun and Moon, in fact a term- 
question esmy in disguise, but illustra t ed 
by plates giTing the plan of the East dm- 
tion of the grounds of the altar to HeaTen 
and of the altar to the patron of agriculture. 
There is also an extremely well written, 
thonghtfnl and snggestire review of Mr. 
Parker’s paper (published in the Tolame of 
the Shanghai Branch R. A. S.) entitled 
«theeomperatiTe study of Chinese dialects,’^ 
firom the pen of Dr. Baldwin in Foochow. 

Chmess Question in Anstraliaf 1876- 

1879. Edited by L. Zong Meog, Cheok 

Heng Cheong and Louis Ah Mony. 

Melbourne, 1879. 

This is an enthuriastic nerronBly written 
hut Dchle protest against the unjust treat¬ 
ment accorded to Chinese in Australia. The 
w ri t e r s begin their argument by poiuting 
out how China was forcad into tl^ comity of 
national by treaties oompelling the Chinese 
Cbreniment to open up the Celestial Empire 
to foreign enterprise but implying also red- 
prooity of treatment to Chineee emigrants to 
foreign oonntries.. Th^ next point to the 
treatment actually aeoorded to Chineee in 
Australia by Englishmen, who, entirely 
ignorant of China, its goremment, literature, 
Isngu^ and ciTilisation, and f or getf ul of 
the fact that (Aina had reached a vecy high 
stage of ciTiKsation when Britain was peo¬ 
pled by naked savages, and that its Oonfa- 
oian ethics compare favourably with Chris¬ 
tianity, stigmatise every Chinaman as an 
ignorant pagan or filthy barbarian, ebase 
Chinese minais from the goldfields, force 
Steamboat oompanies to dismias thdr Chinese 
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tmploj^ and aay to the Chineae in eflbot 
«you must not earn a lirelihood by hawking 
or by handicrafts in these ooloniei; you 
must leave off cultivating gardens and fabri¬ 
cating furniture; you must either starve, 
beg, steal or vanish.” Now whilst warmly 
^pnpathiziDg with the Chinese suNerers in 
this oonflict of races and trade interests, we 
cannot shut onr eyes to the fact that there 
underlies all the arguments of this pamphlet 
one great fallaoy. The anthers demand 
reciprocity cf treatment; Now granting, 
for argument’s sake, that Chineee had been 
forbidden to work mines in Australia, that 
they had been prevented buying land or 
acquiring property in the interior, that they 
were not idlowed to compete by hawking, 
gardening, and various handicrafts with 
native Australian enterprise, are the authors 
of the pamphlet unaware that foreigners in 
China have no such privileges accorded to 
them? All the Treaty allows is residenee 
and trade in certain ports within a limited 
radius of each, beyond which radius a 
European may travel indeed but be may not 
purchase an inch of ground, he has no right 
to build bouses or acquire other property, 
let alone his engaging in competition with 
native enterprise. China is not open yet to 
foreigners as Australia and CaKfomia and 
all other oountries really are open to Chinese. 
China has not yet entered into the oomity of 
nations either of her own free will or by 
force of compulsion, and although we rin- 
oerely deplore the treatment accorded to 
Chinese in Australia and California, yet we 
thmlr that, as a matter cl redprooity and 
international right, Chineee have no basis 
for their demand to he admitted to all the 
privileges of citizenship in foreign oountries. 
Another frilacy runs through the pamphlet 
in propounding lieadowa’ roee^-ooloured 
descriptions of the excellency of Chineee 
Government and administration on the one 
hand, and Hiss Martineau’s and Hepworth 
Dixon’s splenetic descriptions of European 
immorality as truthful statements of the 
relative soundness of En^^idi and Chineae 


dvilisatioii. Neverthelest the pamphlet aa 
a whole will do good in Australia, and we 
earnestly hope not only that Chinese in 
Austral^* and other hireign oountries wQl 
be admitted to all the privileges any other 
alien can legally oXaim, but that eventually 
China also will really open up her inland 
provinces to foreign enterprise with tiie 
same unrestricted freedom with which Chi¬ 
nese are received abroad. 

An JngJo^Ckine$s CaimAar for the years 
1S6D to 1891. By G. M. H. Playfair of 
H. B. M« Consular Service in China. 
Foochow, 1879. 

This Calendar is intended to form a oon- 
tinuatioiito Mayers’ Anglo-Cbinese Calen¬ 
dar Manual, which was first published in 
1869 and then comprising the years I860-* 
1869, but which was subsequently eontinued 
for the years 1870 to 1879. Mr. Playfair 
continues the same combination of an Anglo- 
Chinese monthly calendar for the years 1880- 
1891, altering nothing in the form of the 
tables as designed by Mayers except adding 
the days of the week which is a^ decided 
improvement This Manual will be found 
very useful for daily reference. 
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China Bawiw. 
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OriaaL Bed. mn A. t. Bwb. No. 
Xhie ohioeiuolie Abbendlniig fiber ebt- 
aemdieePorsellaii. 

XBnainria ZaUana^ 71 Bd. Eo. 1881, l^e 
interemato PflmBe. Primubi omnen- 
ii^ H<k 1882. Tang Ya-dmg der 
ehinaeiaohe Bieae. 

Maaaam fUr dU LUaratur daa Aualandaa^ 
47 Jeb^. No. 81, Dr. Bietsohneider’B 
Fonehiuigm* 

lAiarariakaa CentraBdaU^ 7 Dee., 1878. 
Plaenknec’e tran^tioa of the Chnog- 
jBog. O. T. d. Gabele&ts. 

Olobutj Hreg. toil B. Kiepert. 84 Bd. 
No^ 22-24 Aae der ehiaeeiaohm IS&i^ 
ehenwelt. Dee Auftceten ym Bor-Tor- 
bindongeii ia Tibet. 

Wianer AhandpoA^ BeileM No. 284-289. 
Chineeiaehe Bittm imd BrSLodie. 


The foDowing ere the liteet poblieettoM 
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Oof{/WcM«r’ Tekong^Ytng. Dar w m oamdA 
aaraSaAangrund,haad 0 Bk Chineeiaohen 
tiberaetat erkfbit 'fm Eemhold roB 

Plamkner. Leipzig, 1876. 

TSbat faaak dan Rmkaian qaagraphiaehar 
Faraekunpan JHiharar and naua$Ur ZaH, 
Yon Dr. Konr. OanaeuDllller. Mit einm 
Sinleitimg tob BL t. Sohlagiiitw<iit 
-Bakimlttiiald. Dr. Phil. BtaUgart, 
1878. 

Paaaml P liMrakra^ et de myagee daae 
VAaijb Cmtral et PeizMme €«mt. Paiie 
1878. 

La Coekin^Okma Fr an aai aa^ en 1878, par 
le Comitb egiieole et induatiiel da le 
Coehin-Ghine. Paiia, 1878. 

A iravan la Chma^ZaaL. Rnnaant Puas, 
1878. 

Praaince du Shantungf Par A. FaureL 
1: 686,964 (9 geographlDal milea to aa 
ineh). Paris, 1878, 

Mim gf Chhu$f prepared lor the Ghum 
Inland Miasum. 1: 6,984,620 (98 gee- 
graphieal milea to an inoh)u 
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NOTES. 

A nw psiTT Annmova to Db. Dotrona^ 
DicnoHAnT.—One of the nmi palnable 
publioatioaa of the later years abont Chineee 
matters is without doubt the Dktiooary of 
the Amoy Yemaeular from the hand of the 
legretted Caratain Deuglae, only Krod 
long enou^ to terminate this atandard woik 
of philologieal aeienee. 

He aloted up a treaauiy and a anne of 
fneoatigatioDa aa no Dictionary at any Olii- 
neae language erer oontained, and trans¬ 
planted so to Bay the whole maaa of the 
language in a single Tolume to any point of 
the world, wheze an ardent student might 
wish to master H, or to extract from it lor 
eomparatlTe philologicel puipoeee. We don’t 
intend to gWe a summary er u ezitfeism el 
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the work, which, indeed,, can only be anfl- 
ciently paluad by those, who studied the 
Amoy language Iran the peiy Brat bagin- 
ning:. they must at any momml hare been 
struck with admiratUHt lor the beautiful 
pioduotkm, which nermr learea the atudent^e 
■earoh in rain. Nor do wo intend to draw 
■uno attention to the book, which may bo 
eellod the most perfect and the most eom- 
plete of any dictionary erer pubUahed of a 
Chinese language, and whioh doesn’t d eserra 
but admiration and praiae; we only with to 
point out aome expreeaionB and word^ ifar 
foreign origin at wbidh seems to hape beeat 
unknown to the author, and might gipe ziio 
to incorrect understanding and wrong inters 
pretation. We giue here one os two ii^ 
■ftancee. 
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On page 14^ we find a Dntok 

eoin.*’ We add thatUie name is ezdiiaiTelj 
nied for a small piece of silTsr of two-penee 
wortiikt and therefore called a iM&e2(fe(a 
doable one) in Dnielu As the same mone¬ 
tary syetem exists in Holland and its oolo- 
nirs, the coin has found its way from fhe 
Arehipelago to the Chinese coasts, fbrat in 
the pookets of returning emigrants perhaps, 
and it has preserved the name wain§ or 
by whiah it is known in the Nether¬ 
lands Indies, among the natives there. 
Oowa/ng properly means money in general, 
and ifl need in that sense in the high and 
lew Japanese languages and in the ICalayan 
tof^ue, but in ootuae of time the name waa 
more narrowly applied to the two-penny- 
faeee, we are now speaking of. In Amoy 
it is genenlly called *<h6ng,’’ the sonnd 
<*hoang^ being seldom used, and more in 
vogue in the dialeot of Ghinehew 

Speaking about inon^ now we wiah te 
note thnt a mUkf but larger, and five 

Dutch pennies* worth, is also enrrent upon 
the eoast under the name of I am not 
aware that tiie word is to be found in 
Douglas, but nevertheless it is frequently 
hesid oi in Amoy, and on the continent 
theresbont. The name of the coin, which 
is bwor^ or a quarter’* of a guilder in 
Dutch, is sleo of Indian origin, fd being an 
abbreviation of ialmt or teA, whieh in the 
Japanese and Malayan langnages means a 
eord, a string. For, in former times a 
string of 79 Dhinese sarii represented the 
of the jdeeie. The word id has beyond 
doubt likewise' been intredaeed by mI- 
grsnts. 

A rather onrions word is often heard, 
ehiefiy on the banks of the Dragon River, 
where most el the repatriated emigrants 
have settled, vis, Mi, meaning money. Thia 
Iso is of a foreign, bat really Dnteb origin, 
tteugh it found its way to China through 
the Intennediary of the Archipelago. Before 
tte preeent monetary system had been in- 
tndnood thore, the enrrent eoin was the 


m 

acMMdled company’s doi^ copper pieces, 120 
of whhdi wen eomprised in the value el a 
guilder. The word doit, written dmi in 
Dutrii, has a pure Dutch origin, ha^ the 
principal langnagee of the Arriiipalego being 
di^Uabic, the Malays made it longer, and 
deformed it into doawti. But the GhhuMO 
are unable to pronounoe Ihs d, and always 
substitute it by a I.—they gave the word its 
monosyllabio form again, but ihrew away 
the f for the purpooe. At the prssent day 
the word 14% is extensively used in Java, 
even so, tiiat it has entirriy superseded the 
real Chinese term for money whieh 

many a baba* does not even understand. 
And now the people of the Dragon River say 
<*tiiat they have no doits” (99 M): exactly 
Ihe same expression by which the eommon 
people in Holland use to state in fondliar 
language the deplorable oondition of thrir 
purse. 

On pages 142, 298, 297 and 322 we find 
hoah If long, or hoah U lo#y, to sril by aue- 
tion, (X to keep an anetion. The anther 
seems not to ^have been aware that K Isnp, 
or more oorreetiy U langy has likewise been 
introduced frmn the Aiehipriago into Amoy, 
for in the Japanese and Malayan langnages 
an auction is oaUed lelang, wbirii seems to 
be corrupted from leilao, a Portuguese word, 
introduced there perhaps already a oouple of 
eenturioB ago. Hoah pft means merely to 
ctj ottt, to odl out; btng isdw 
«tannT<dl>' uMd. 

Attention hu diMidy been dnira to fh. 
weed nm-pea. Ifeymin Notes udOneiiH 
(Yd. 1. 178) giree the following ImobIo i»- 
eeription: *‘Ceiioe or pnat. Laiig»auxov, 
ehaUow and ilBt>bottoiiMd boeto, pidpellad 
by paddle, or oua. If ay oany from two to 
twenty peraona. The emalleat elaaa ia pro¬ 
pelled fay one or two paddles. Tha Ohiiiea. 
term aignidea ‘ throe boaida’ ^ from 
tfae form of eonatniotioa of tha eunpEld alaas 
ef thaae boats.'* 

Ttiim dariTsiioii of the nanaa is tolalty 

* A gMMnl naiiM far an Indb-OUnaae, bom 
in fk** eokmIsSa 
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wrong. ChinoM liaTO indeed Twy ingmi- 
onely traneoribed the trae Indian woxd 
$9mpan hj but we oould hy re- 

eolring the piotnre at well deriee the Per¬ 
sian word kamn^ marriage, from Chinese, 
beeanse the emigrants in the Archipelago, 
where this word is generallj used, as ingeni¬ 
ously oormpt it into kaolin ^ liter. 

to unite in marriage.’’ But resemolenoe 
Is no proof, and kaolin is no more real Chi¬ 
nese than Douglas was eridentlj 

in the wrong when he placed the term under 
the head ^^sam” (p. 408) which means three, 
and under *^pdn” (p. 368) which means 
boardhe ought to hsTe written both the 
constituting parts of the word sam-p&n 
under separate heads, with the addition, 
that the term is of Indian origin. In the 
Malay language wmpang means the pad¬ 
dling of the man who is sitting on the bow, 
and thia word is eloaely related to sam|>an, 
which signifies in all tiie Japanese tongues 
a small boat, propelled by paddling or row¬ 
ing. This term is ohiefiy applied to the 
swift pira t e-boats, which in former years 
infested the coasts. We are to keep in 
Tiew that the word sampan is also used 
among the Dajaks of Borneo, because this 
may make clear why it has penetrated into 
Canton too, lor most of the Cantonese who 
emigrate to the Colonies of the Dutch, re- 
smrt to the western part of that immense 
island, to flambas, Pontianak and Montrado. 

A elsar eridenee that the word sampan is 
not Anu^-Chiaese at all is the fact that it is 
aorw applied to any of the Chinese yessels, 
which fiU in so large numbers the harbour 
of Amoy. Boat-people only know the 
word by their intercourse with the foreign- 
ere, but they neyer a^y it to their own 
natiTe craft, and only to the narrow foreign 
gigs, which are in use among the European 
traders of the port. The Chinese name 
i* midenUj u «.U w 

th. twin, at /If ^ 
peo^ try to write the wo^ kap^dn^ a 
foreign ressol, which is nothing but the ' 
Malay name "k^al” for a European sail¬ 


ing-ship. Yet, some Chinese eren used to 
writ® ^ boMd," a term u 

ingeniously inyentad as Bon^u 

is tlMX.foi. qait. right to place th. 'words 
*‘kap” (p. 196) and “pin” (p. 868) vadm 
..parat. Imada. 

At last we want to note the term iS-tOny, 
“ to help one ont of great tronbleor poTer- 
ty,” mentioned on peg. 322, and repeated 
at the bottom of 616. It is on the latter 
page that the anthor haa committed the 
error of explaining t6 by “ to lead, to gnide,” 
a meaning whioh he eecms to have borrowed 
from the eharaeter jg. whioh reproaents 
that wnnd. But he ehonld not have 
W Mc hed for ite origin to Bur. The expree- 
aimi ia pnre Malayan, and haa 

been adc^ted by the lado*Chineee 'without 
any oorrnption of the word at all. kmnng 
tho native population of Java, where auat 
of the FnhkienoM emigrants raaide, too- 
loong ia the common word for help in both 
the langnagea, the lOHHilled Higher end 
l4)w» tongue, “Eromo and BTgoko.’* It 
ia so generally ^read over the Aroh^elago, 
that even Chineae 'nee it everywhere to the 
exol n eion ot their own weeds fbr bdp, ’wfahsh 
■0 abound in their language. Many of 
them do not even nndarstand their own ex* 
pr see i jna for h^ any longer. 

H. G. 

Cheribop, Bee., 1678. 

Txonxs or CHora.—In a former paper 
(The Tertebrata of the Provinoe of Chihli, 
North China Branch B. A. 8. XL, 1877 p. 
107) I drew attention to the diMwvery of a 
qpeeiea of tront ia the northern pert of the 
provinooof ChihU by Meiers, de Boqnetto 
and E. L. B. Allen. This diaoovery 'was the 
more iatareetiiig w the ooemmiee of 
Mid tnmt in China has hitherto beta 
•▼•11 by P. David, althoagh he temveilad 
binaalf in the mne regions, and it wee to 
bo lagietted that the disooverers eonld not 
indioate the looality more preoisely and had 
not preaerved tome apeoimena. That the one 
fich given to mo by Mr. Allen, although sad- 
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ij mutilated, was a trout I eould uot doubt 
for a momeut, the oharaoteristio mark of the 
fialmonidae, the fleshy flu oa the back, being 
well preamrTed* During a trip to the Im¬ 
perial Hunting Orounds ^ in the ^e- 

feeture of Tsh4ng*te-fu jpc ^ or Tehol 
in the autumn of last year, 1 paid particular 
attention to the exploration of the mountain 
streams and was fortunate enough to dis- 
coyer trouts in two different looalitiesy in 
streama bebnging to two different ziyer 
systems* 

1. In the Tung-wei-tshang in the upper 

yalley of the I-sun riyer from the 

Mongol IsBun t.s. the nine [riyem]) and some 
of its affluents, the Ailin and jlfom ^hala 
UMhy in about 117® 35' to 45' E. L* Gr. and 
41® 4(K to 55' N. L. The Issun enters the 
Lan or Shangtu riyer* These yalleys are 
only partly oultiyated by Chinese settlers, 
partly wooded, haye an ayerage height of 
3,100 feet aboye the leyel of the sea, and 
present, in climate and formation of the riyer 
beds, all oonditions necessary for the trout* 
The fish is, howeyer, by no means common 
here, and the largest I saw was about one 
foot long. The Chinese called it Asi-hn-ya, 

In Wi ^ ^ 

2. The second place, where I found trout, 

was in the Hsi-wei-tshang Q ^ in a 
rocky yalley, about 116® 10' to 20' K L* 
Gr. and 41® 10' 20" N. Lat, near a small 
settlement called ^ |||^ 

about 3,500 feet aboye the leyel of w 
sea* Here the streams were still more fa- 
yorable for the trout, presenting a yariety of 
little cascades, deep basins and plaoea shaded 
by shrubs and trees* The water was of 
beautiful clearness throughout* Here I got, 
beside some small ones, a trout of about 16 
inches in length* The natiyes call it here 
^Eua^yii ^ spotted fish. This was 
most probably the place where Mr. Allen got 
his specimen. 

The streams and torrents of Naa-t*ai-tze 
collect into a small riyer flowing to the 
touth*east, of which I am not quite sure 
whether it joins the Tshau-*ho or the upper 


Pai-^ho, but as both these riyers join each 
other at Mi-yun-hsieu and form the Tien- 
tain riyer, the region in question belongs in 
any case to the system of that riyer* 

The species appeared to be the same in 
both localities; the colour is a reddish grey, 
the spots dark brown, almost black. I had no 
means to carry a big specimen with me, and a 
bottle with some small ones was unfortunate¬ 
ly lost* The species is probably new to 
sdenoe, but as I haye not been able to 
exa min e it carefully and could not compare 
it mth the description of an East Siberian 
species, it cannot be scientifloally named 


yet* 

Guided by the natiye name and the habi¬ 
tat I looked for a mentiou of the trout made 
in Chinese literature and found it in the 
T$hing-ii^fu^hik ^ 

32 under the name of Jo^mo^h$i$n ^ ^ 


The deseriptioa says: Oeours outside the 
frontier in all brooks and riynlets* Its 
shape is like that of the hi, the scales 
are fine, the lips double, th^My has black 
spots, it is yery common in the I-sun riyer* 
To this comprehenaiye but unmistakable 
description of the trout is attached the un- 
ayoidable poem of Kautsung fTshienlung), 
a Jcmo-hsien ^ Be¬ 

sides the rhymed sentiments of the Imperial 
poet, which, beautiful as they may seem to 
a Chinese mind, are insignificant with regard 
to our subject, it is said in a preface 
that Jo-mo-hsien is the Manchu name, the 
Mongol name is Tsi-p*o-ko ^ ^* It 

is compi^ to the ehiAu i||2 i«dfli«h 
In) of kirin, but considered to that 

fish in fiayour. A note is added, according 
to which there is a similar passage in Cha- 
sh4u’s poem on Te<ho ^ ^ iJj ^ 
It says that in the Lan^*ho 
theie occurs the As«-/tVi-yii which exceb the 
lu f characterized as haring red gills and a 
large moath (jfeC g P Ifi)- 
2. The Sbdog-ching>t*ang>ohih 
^ ^ mention* a without anj 

<i«*oription and add* that in the Amoor 
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there is a larger kind colled ohi'lti 

It may s&felj b6 presumed that the trout is 

meantc 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
trout was known to the Chinese in the last 
centuries, but as its ocourrenoe is most pro¬ 
bably restrioted to the mountains of outer 
Chihli and Monohuria, it is but natural that 
no notice of it is to be found in older works, 
e.g. the P6n-ts<au-k<ang-mu. 

The ehe^lu mentioned must be a salmon; 
it is well known that salmons are found in 
the Amoor and its affluents* CAe, reddidi, 
refers to the orange-red colour of the flesh 
of the salmon, which is of a brighter red 
in the Amoor than in the European and 
American fishes. 

This use of the character lu leads me to 
reconsider its original signifioation. In 
Canton and Tientsin lu^yU is the present 
colloquial appellation of a sea perch or La- 
brox, but os I have pointed out in a former 
paper (1. o. p. 106), there is no definite proof 
that the original meaning of hi is the same. 
The £rh-ya does not mention the character 
III at all. According to the Pdn-ts*au it is 
a black-spotted white fish like a perch (j||^ 
of small size, with fine scales, a large 
mouth and four gills, and occurs in the 
8ung-kiang. The Shih-wn-pdn-ts*au 

A.D. 1692) repeats the same 
description. Both works mention that the 
fish is called sze-sai-yii K9 SS ^ ^ 
Sung-kiang 

These notes certainly do not point to a sea 
perch, which has not fine, but rather coarse 
and rough scales; besides the lu-yii is spoken 
of as a fresh-water fish. 

I hope that some resident of Shanghai 
will take sufficient interest in the matter to 
inyestigate this question; he would haye 
to inquire whether the names of lu-yfi or 
ss^sai-yii are still in colloquial use on the 
upper Wu-snng and what k i nd of fish is 
called by them, and to preserye a specimen in 
order to haye it examined scientifically. As 
t])u matter now stands, 1 can only deriye the 
following oonclusious from the oboye notes. 
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1. ^12 1% means originally a peculiar 
black-spotted freshwater fish occurring only 
in South-eastern Eiang-su. From the 
general idea of its being a yerj palatable 
Uaekqpotted fish the popular use of the sea 
perches and salmon was deriyed. 

2. The name of the salmon in Ghineae is 

8891 -^ 

8. The name of the tront ie gl 
hii-lin-yii, aometimes ^ ^ AtM-yu in 
flhineee, td-poSo in MongoKea 

and jo-mo-dm in Manehnrian. 

0. F. To» Mdunrsonn. 

Avcxm Yaaia.—The following tranala^ 
tion of a woric ndiioh hea never before been 
rendered into any foreign langnage will be 
of interaat to the general reader ea an an¬ 
cient and anthantio oonatribatiiA to the yet 
unwritten Hiatory of Art in China. 

The tranelation here ofEored ia faithful 
and well-nigh literal, and all that was 
thonght naoeaaary to add by way of ex¬ 
planation or in order to fix <d>ronologioal 
datea will be found plaead within braekate. 
The niuti ee of penona and plaeea are given 
as ptonoanoed in the Cantoneae Dialeot, 
which is now generally reeogniied by all 
■oholara aa being nearest to the 
langnage of China and whioh is thareforo 
the meet ^propriate interpreter in the ease 
of an anoient wodc. For the benefit of thoaa 
who axe are nnaeqnainted with the Can- 
toiieae Dialaet the Chinese eharaetaife axe 
added in hraeketi. 

The text from whieh thia traaalation ia 
nude forma part of the well-known ooUoo- 
tioacaUed the ooUeetad 

wntinga of ue hSn and Ngei Dynaatiea,” 
«.«. the fitemtnr. of the penod from 206 
B.C.to264A.D. The title of the book ia 
jg ^ “Booordof vasee.” 

Trandadon, 

Beooid of vases, re-edited by U Lai 
of the Lf nng (^) Djaxaty (A. D. 
620-866) and revised by TaVn Ting-yan 
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In anoient times, when the Yd and Hik dy¬ 
nasties flourished (B.C. 2255-1818) people 
eame (with tribute) horn afar, (and among 
them) the pastors of the nine proTinees who 
had to offer the kind of metal as tii* 
bate. Nine Taees were (at that time) cast at 
thefootof tluE'iag mouitaiii «t tin 
foondiies of tho Ewaa>ng ( ^ family* 
There were delineated (on them) the ourions 
and abnormal (features) of mountains and 
liTon in (tbe mnntries of) Pak-y^ok 

K5m-t8*&m ), all the 

different objects being completely repre¬ 
sented in order that people might know the 
mysterious eyil apparitions, ayoid being 
injured by them and enabled to determine 
their portents. 

When the Tases were completed, those 
which were tripods and square could spon¬ 
taneously bofl. water without the use of Are, 
could deposit themselyes without any one 
haying to lift them, and oould moye away 
of their own accord without being car¬ 
ried. When the nine yases were completed 
they were deposited in the metropolis. 

When E4t the last Emperor of the 
TT4 Dynasty B.C/1818) became rebellious in 
his character, the yases transferred (them¬ 
selyes) to (the founders of) the Tan (or 
Sh4ung dynasty B.O. 1766). Passing oyer 
(the next) six centuries of the reign (of 
the Tan Dynasty] the Emperor Chau (j^ 
B.C. 1154) of the Tan (]|}) Dynasty 
bdiayed yiolently and cruelly, wherefore 
the yases transferred (themselyes) to (the 
founders of) the Chau Dynasty, and Shing 
Wong (Bfr T B.C. 1115) deposited the 
yases in E&p-yuk (»«>• Allowing 
(for die Chau Dynasty) thirty generations or 
seyen centuries, which Heayen allotted, we 
eome to the Emperor Hin (|^ B.C. 368), 
when the yirtue of Si ^e. the Chau 
Dynasty) greatly decayed, and (accordingly} 
the yases lost themselyes in the riyer Sse 
(!»• At the beginning of Ch'i Wong 
of the Ti'in DynMty (B.C. 
2!il), the yaMs (momenterily) reappeared at 
the city of P‘hng (^ ).l>ut when a Uuge 


retinue was dispatched to bring them out, 
they could not be found. 

The Bmperor Earn Wh.ahia 
aocmdingly had a yase made. It was 13 
feet high and as large as a jar of a capacity 
of 10 $hsk (^)« There were on it figures 
of dragons rising aloft aboye clouds, and all 
the diffbrent spirits, hornless dragons and 
ngiTpa)# swarming between them. The in¬ 
scription was worded as follows, **of real 
gold this yase was made, and all the spirits 
yield submission.” The writing was in the 
double-seal character. There were three legs 
to this yase. 

The Emperor E[ing Tai B.C. 156 

—140) of the Hon Dynasty had one yase 
cast, which was called the ** yiands-yase.” 
It was 2 Ueit high and was made of an alh^ 
of copper, gold and silyer. Its shape was 
that of an earthen pot (for boiling) without 
legs. It was made in the 6th year (B. C. 
144) of the reign called Chung-Un (B. C. 
149-142). The legend on the yase was as 
fbUowB, **the fiye kinds of cooked (aacri- 
ficisl) meats are delicious, the princes of the 
empm proyide the fare.” The characters 
were those of the lesser seal form. 

When the Emperor Md Tai B.B. 

140-87) aseended the T*id (^) mountain, 
he had one yase east It was 4 feet high 
and made of an alloy of eopper and silyer. 
Its shape was that of a tub. It had three 
lags, and was made in the 4th year (B.0.98) 
of the reign T<&i-chfi (B. C. 96-91). The 
legend on it was worded as follows, As¬ 
cending the THd, immor- 

telity (vM obbdiudX th. firar mm (t... tbe 
Eapii^ bcMino puiflad and tranquil, and 
tha apuitoal (myateriou) yaM aent for& its 
fragraaaa (*.«. fama). Iha latten ware in 
'tha latga aaal ahanoter. 

In tiia first year of ttia rdga ttn-tin, 
(TCii BaC. 116) a predons yase was dis- 
ooyered at Fan-y4ang ( X namaly 

tha ysM for whi^ king Ng Taa-ehm (» 
X9> deyised an insoription. It was 12 
feet high and of a capacity of 12 ikek (JQ)* 
It wae made of an aUoy of gold, silyer, cop- 
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per and tin. On the inrfaoe of the four 
iidet there were four-footed ooiled dragons 
and ordinary dragons and two ears which 
were sonorous. It had three legs with 
horse-hoofs* Marvellous and mysterious 
figures of mountains and elouds were 
engraved on it. There was also traced on 
it an imperfect sketch of the mysterious 
chart (river chart). The inscription on it 
ran as follows, ** Longevity as Heaven and 
Earth, a hundred (t.#. all) auguries crowd 
around, the mountains hide their mysteries, 
the ocean hides its marvels.” This inscrip¬ 
tion was at the bottom of the vase. But 
there was another inscription either in haut- 
relief or bas-relief. Both inscriptions were 
in the ancient double-seal character. This 
vase was cast in the farthest antiquity* 
There were altogether nine such vases in 
existence. 

In the first year of the reign &n-p<ing 
(76^ B.C. 74-72) of the Emperor Chifi 

II* B.C. 86-72), . TM. WM out 
at lAm-fin (g HJ) ontherBk-ku(g| 
m omi t ai n . Th. Tiae was tlm. fMt 
liigh, its oapadty was &Te iav (J^). The 
foUowiiig legend was engrayed on it. •• Unite 
the Imperial Ptinoes, paeify the fonr regions, 
harmonize the spicy viands, remove the rank 
and evil odours.” The writing was in the 
lesser seal character* It had three legs. 

The deposed Emperor Ho (^^) ascended 
the throne in the 6th year (A.D. 19) of the 
reign T'in-fnng A.D. 14-19 of the 

usurper Sin), and after his deposition, as 
dnke of Hoi-fan ^), he oast one 
small vase to contain wine. Its shape was 
that of a tub. It had four legs and its 
oapsoitj was fonr tau (ij-). There were 
insoribed on it the words “ ever Ailing ap.” 
The writing was in the lesser seal oharaoter. 

In the first year of the reign E6m-ld 
( IJ" B.C. 53-48) of the Emperor Siin 

73-47), a vase was cast at 
Sin-oh*dting ^ lit. fairy-hold) on the 
(^) mountain. It was five feet high 
anditsoapacity wasfour tati( 2 !^). It was 
intended to hold sweet dew. The following 
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legend was engraved on it, All the king¬ 
doms are subdued and will be multiplied for 
ever; the spiritual vase has been oast to 
receive the nectar of heaven.” It had three 
legs. The inscription was in the lesser seal 
character. Again, when the brass statue in 
the Ein-chdung Palace produced hairs, it 
was oonsidered a lucky augury and a golden 
vase was east and in the palace interred. 

(To b 0 continued,) 

ImzxBiTAircB.—*The following interest¬ 
ing extract is taken from Mr. Wallace’s 
book upon i2t»«id. As almost every word 
of it applies to the Chinese, we cannot do 
better than quote it in fulL The question 
of inheritance and the Patria poteetae in 
China having lately attracted attention, 
those who are interested in the matter cannot 
do better than make themselves acquainted 
with this extract 

** The head of the household is not called 
by any word corresponding to Paterfamilias, 
but is termed, as I have said, Khosaln, or 
Administrator, a word that * * does not 
at all convey the idea of blood relationship. 
The law of inheritance is likewise based on 
this conception. When a household is broken 
up, the degree of blood relationship is not 
taken into consideration in the distribution 
of the proper^. All the adult male mem¬ 
bers share equally. Legitimate and adopted 
sons, if they have contributed their share 
of labour, have the same righto as the 
sons bom in lawful wedlodt. The married 
daughter, on the contrary, being regarded as 
belonging to her husband’s family, and the 
son who has previously separated 
from the hous e hold , are excluded from the 
succession. Strickly speaking, there is no 
sucoeasion or inheritanoe whatever, except 
as regards the wearing apparel and any little 
personal effoots of a sisrilar kind. The house 
and all that it eimtains belong, not to the 
Ehosain, but to the little household com- 

T Pot a detsiled account of the Chinese law of 
Inheritance, see the China Mail uf 7th Decem¬ 
ber 1878. 
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momty tad, oonieqiMiitly, when the Slionlii 
diet and the eomniiinity ia broken up, the 
memben do not inherit, bnt merely appro¬ 
priate indiTidnally what they had hitherto 
p oee oeaed ooUectiTely. 

JL T. Z. 

Onnsmro tsi SpEnre.—On Monday the 
3id Febmary was performed outside the 
East gate of Canton the ceremony of 
^'gieetiiig the apring” [|^ ^]. The 
same oeremony waa performed by the Em¬ 
peror at Pddng, and by erery Prefect and 
Magistrate thionghont the Empire. This 
festiTal may be called the Lord Mayer's 
Show of China, and is in most places the 
occasion when all the rowdies and pick¬ 
pockets tnm ont for a msh, a scramble, and 
a ^^lark.” The ceremony must be Tery 
ancient, and had probably been repeated 
year by year through a snccession of dynas¬ 
ties for at least three thousand years, in 
the Book of Rites we read of Going outride 
the East [gate] to greet the spring,’' 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ vacant 

space outsit the East gate of nearly erery 
walled city is preserred for the purpose. 
A day, wooden or paper cow, or a skeleton 
cow coTored with paper [§ is home 
by two, lour or eight men in adTsaoe of the 
Prefect, Magistrates, asid petty officials, 
who dothe themadTca for the occasion in 
Court Dress, and are borne in procession to 
the arena in open chairs or ^ |||^ 
covered with red doth and gaudy hangings 
and cushioned with tigerri sikins. The 
Court Hat has no ** button,” but, instead, a 
long tapering spike somewhat resembling 
that upon the helmet of an Uhlan. In a 
Departmental or District (Sty the Depart¬ 
ment or District Magistrate heads thetpro- 
cession as the Prefect does in die Prefe tural 
(Sty. It is considered ^^good form, (on 
this, as on all occasions), fdr the Magistrate 
to look straight ahead with a steady un¬ 
flinching eye, and not to notice in any way 
the noisy multitude or the gay trappings 
passed en rou is. The cow is of a different 


2H1 

odour each year, and this odour is supposed 
to symbdise the harrest of the coming ssa- 
soxL The odour is flbeed upon each year in 
advance by the (Jourt of astrologers at 
Peking, and identical riroular instruetioiis 
are sent betimes to each province in the 

u inttroetioiu tor “clfldng tii. [§§ 
Ipp] lor the new year” and such like cere¬ 
monies. As the cow p r oce e d s, the multitude 
belabour it with sticks and stones [fl* 

and endeavour to possess thrives of 
a’fragment of the paper with which it is 
covered* On arrival at the arena, where a 
mat imit has been prepared by the Magis¬ 
trates, incense is burnt, and “ spring-wine” 
is partaken of by the Authorities. After 
this has been done, theyretnm in procession 
to the official reridenoe of the Prefect or 
Magistrate, as the case may be. Ordinary 
diaixa follow the procession to be used in 
a sudden fhowmr of rain comes on. 
The ceremony is a Court Ftta, and conse¬ 
quently the Magistrates taking part in the 
procession axe not bound to yield the right 
d vmy to their superiors: lor tiiis reason 
the High Authorities are careful to r em ai n 
at home upon the Feast Day. In some 
]^aoes young children of both sexes, gaudily 
bedixened and painted, are car¬ 

ried in pairs along with the procession upon 
a sort of platform resembling a cart without 
wheels. It is possible that we may have 
failed to describe accurately this ceremony, 
full details of which may be found in the 
or digested in the ^ 

On the next day the same Authorities 
proceed, with less ceremony to the same 
spot. One guides the plough; another 
drives an ox; and a third scatters seed. 
This day is called ^ ^ or j|^ 

J. J. THX Bldse. 

Adoptiow.— In reviewing Mr. John D. 
Mayue’s Hindu Law^ the Saturday Review 
saysIn the case of adoption we find 
the curious Action that the adopted son 
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ttnat be of nuh oa age * * that ba 
aigbt ooMeirebl j hare beea ibe leel aoa ci 
tike adopdre fathar.’* • * «]ft. llayae 
deerrea it liom tlib Endmaoiflal ibeoty that 
tile BiaiB objeet of adoption ia to heap np 
fuulj aaariflaoa.” * * *'It k alao 
Irani that wban for any leaaon the aatate 
goae oat of thadueot line the aaeridaial deity 
goaa with H. And thna in early Boman 
law it appease from the paaaage in Gains 
that a mesa eaaaal ooenpiar aonld aftotoaUy 
paiiom the litea.** 

The whole of the ahore oxeept the last 
aenteooe applka aqnally t» oMdem China. 
The goestion of Chinese adaption wee folly 
dioonaaed in the Jbochoie Heratd of Almost 
1877, to wMidi pnhlioation thoae who 
an interaat in the «ia aa ti o n oie sefetred. 


Ten csnif Kwaz.—Fotolgnen lAo eh- 
)eet to being ealled "dovila” mqr <fa«d 
aeau eomfoit in the latisetion that the 
oatpreaaioa ia at least 8,000 yean old. 
In one of the odea of the 
Mnoe Win laments the miaeraUe oor« 
mption of tiio defunet Shattg Dynasty, 

-ih 

mdifiiatioD 6ZQited at bonM gradualljr ex* 
iMided •Iran to foidign eomitiiMe’'* 

fiAUVe 


Mokool Atrn Tvav-vao. —The Orienta- 
Hats haT8 made many oonjaeturefl to 
the origin of the woid ^^Moogol.” Thinking 
that Ghineee authors^ opinion on the matter 
iinottobediadamedplwBl ^note tiie lol- 


(Bho^ 

HL, in., X, 5, p. 509^ are worth aaoUiig. 
**What legion or zegioiis the ■demon Imide* 
wire we cannot tolL Mao ezpk&aa the phxam 

* dbtaot ^mifeeii ’ la the Ylh the 


nme name oceore, and Kao-teong (in the Ihth 
is aaid to hare attacked the ecmn- 
tiy* It could not be rety dietaiit from awhn^ ^ 
hot atlU it waa beyond it. It is strange that tha 
eaetom of calling foreigners dtreictif, still erety* 
where praTalent in China, shoald hare the sane* 
tion of the Shi and of thie hia^ entimiitrs^^-^Bow 
Chiaa BetfUw* 


lotring eztnet fiom a work entitled 

jMw Mfwe pai ngam” (Khu 6 foL 14}« 

**The ezpreeaiim Munf kau mrk 

is need in the markete to Mgnify 
iilTer (sash) (^ ^ y In the natioiial 
langtmge Itnng-kou means silner.^* 

is by oontradistinetion with the OM 
Smpiie tiiat this title was 

adopteds” 

^^Ths work I-wen toien eontoias a some- 
dy n a m ed in whidk is found 

the foUowhig sentenoe: 

** Tki$ Mtmff^kau-^utk^ Mt kow much U 
weighss’* 

'^Therefbie Mnng kon enrh is used hers 
for ^ 

Now it remains to know exsoUy what is 
the true signifieation end the orig^ of Mae 
words yiian-pao for designattog an ingot ;f 
it is Tao«tson^-i in bis Gho-keiig*lu (Ohap. 
Int i n g ^ who tea ehes ns on thia 
snbjeoi of ingots. 

Ingots (Inting) had for legend Tang* 
ehow jilan pso; the 13th year of Che-ydan^ 
(1373) our troupe having ledneed the Bbngr 
and being back again to Tangnshow (Kiang- 
8ii)| the minister Sd-yen ordered to seaareh 
and assemble the pieoes of silyer whieh 
eould be found in the officers and scAdieiW 
luggage to Bdaeli them bud nUke iUgota 
(ting) having eaeh a eommon weight of 90 

• On bis arrival at the Cburtp Sd-yeU made 
present of them to the emperOf She-teu; 
then this sorereign assembled his eonsp 
gibndsoUSp sons-in-lbw and other rdattVbS 
to divide these ingots (ting) between them; 
these ingots were used by them in pnmhases 
end paswd in this way in the pe^e’i 


iP mk n ^ mongolian Isa- 

9* go-go 

^ ibniMrly ^ «n* bat MW fib- 

4^ mily name behig pteeenl on the eight 
banners list. Kin-she, obc kwan. 


t The Yambou eel nne pitoe d'afgail 
on Tsoocpto a Bokheim poor 4 TiUa (500 fEmml. 
—Taab^, yojege d^nn isnx derviehe, toL S67. 
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hands. 8»oe flien the OonTt smelted also 
ttiemsdvea (this kind of ingots). 

The 14th jser of Ohe-ytlaa (1217) the 
ymm-uMko ireighsd 491iaiig; the 16th th^ 
TOghed 48. 

. The Leao-yang yUan^pao were made with 
the silTer hrooglit from Leao-tong (1284 
and 1286) after the oonqiiestof thiaooimtry. 

J. a. DsyxBia« 

Lxissbold UsaoB. — In Mr. - Money’s 
interesting work npon Jotw we reed that 
•<the original law of the land was that 
the legal reddendmn was always one fifth 
of the ptodnoe and of the labow. By 
old natiee oniton and law the peasant 
owed to the sovendgnt or to the grantee 
from the sovereign his labour every fifth 
day» and one filth in kind of the prodnee 
of hla land.” * * ^^The tenant most 

deliver it at the landlord’s grange cm the 
property as soon as reaped.” The nmal 
onstom In Pooohow is for the tenant 

to buy the seed, and for the landlord 
to pay the land-tax to the Emperor as para* 
mount owner. The tenant gives half of the 
crop J[^ to the mesne lord. Lesson 
j; ] do not of ** owning so mush 
property,” an expression oonfined at Foochow 
to those who till their own land; they speak 
of **owning so much rent,” or ^'so many 
loads of rent” .m ^ 

almost to the Fienoh ** livres de. 

rente.” The Canton oustom is to agree upon 
a rent in kind, whioh is usually about three 
piftnia in eight. In one of the sketches 
nailed Chinese life No. 4,” published in 
one of tiie Shanghai newspapers, farther 
partioulars are given of Canton leas eh old 
usage. 

NlOODEMXrS. 

QUERIES. 

Cniwxag Cunre.—In Mr Kirkwood’s vain, 
able artiele in your laat number, hit appen¬ 
dix to Wylie’s list of Xa Ts‘ing ooins, is be 
not in error in placing Nos. 62 and 63 as 
coins issned daring the reign of KHsn Lung? 
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She Shiang was not the title by which 
that Emperor was known in the early days 
of his reign; but the title by whioh the 
Emperor, who was afterwards named T^nng 
Che, wsa first known. 

I would also point out that the article, 
excellent as it is, would bo much improved 
if Mr. Kirk#ood would give some partioulars 
relative to the coins, where minted &o., 
somewhat in Wylie’s style. Although but a 
young ooUeotor, I am inclined to think 
that many of the ooins depicted in the arti¬ 
cle under notice oan hardly be said to have 
been issued by the authorised nunts, but are 
rather peculiar freaks of private ooiners, 

A specimen of No. 86, a Tao Kwang ooio, 
with the reverse K'ien Lung T'ung Pao, I 
oame across some time ago, but a close 
examination proved it to oonaist of two ooins 
out down and welded together. Can any of 
your readers inform me where such ooins, if 
genuine, were minted P The Thibetan omns 
and some issued from the Hi mint Ac., are 
even at the present time iBsued under K^ien 
Lung’s name, in memory of that monarch’s 
victories. Perhaps the coin referred to has 
been issued in a somewhat similar &shion. 

B.a 

COKOFATIOK OV THX EltfH OX l^OGHOO.— 
Has any one ever witnessed the departure 
from Fooohow of the Imperial AmbaBsador 
charged with the special duty of oiowning 
the king of LopchooP We beliovn 
the last instance was about tweLve years 
ago, when Tieu Sing left Foochow 

in an Imperial junk [ as Special 

Ambassador ^ purposs. 

It is the oustom in Fooohow to fix local 
dates aocording to the ** reign” of the River 
police Superintendent, who, on this oooasion, 
was ^ ^ ITpon this offloial falls 

the duty of equipping the a m ba s sado ri al 
junk, Ao. A native of Fooohow is (or waa) 
always selected for the du^ inasmuch as 
the Fooohow dialect is the Court language 
of Looohoo. Any one who has visited Foo- 
ehow will have been stmok with the large 
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mnmber of LooduKNat g r aw Mattarei abovt 
ibe anongst ^rincih an Che too>ba of 
eerenl SnToye. Then U atill a eonaider- 
aUe Looohooaa odoiif at Fooehotr, aHhongh 
it never aeeooM to have attnotod mueh 
ooiioaity on Che part of fonigtken. Now 
Chat Xiooehoo bdoaga to Jiyaii, aa haa baea 
lafalj atatedy tiie itahu of C^eoLaoehooaiia 
«t Foochow maj undergo aoim obange. 

JlMW. 


Thb Ovievn Amunxi.—la Chere^anj 
C mi rinan author who haa pnbliabad the four* 
teen eonaooaata of the OnJ^ur Alphabet 

e Mongob have adi^ted in the year 1904 
A.D.» and vriiat ia the title of Ihia Ci 


woekf Tbeaedgna^anfhegrqvifotheaaaM 
aa thoeo given by Aiabatnto and of wbioh 
Nlapioth haa given a lae-oimfle in hia 
*'lUteofraanlatifadl'a8ia}P Tome 2d. 

G. D. 


ERRATA. 

CjBunu Com.—In my paper on the 
»G(dnB of the Ta4B^ Dynasly’' I find 
that two of the {D^tiatiane—vii.. Noo. 
14 and 48—an npnde down. In No. 14 
the reverse shonld be npaide down, and in 
No. 48 it ought not to be. I also made a 
mistake in aaying that Noa. 52 and 53 be¬ 
longed to the “N'ien Imng** period; they 
nally bdong to the ** T*ung Chih” period. 

J, XiBKwoon. 


BOOKS WANTED, 

% 

(All add n ee o a to own of 
BOOKS WAITTED. 

39ie nndersigned wants a printed or 
inanaseiipt oopy of the following books, 

«NA«> 

the three dnt of whioh 
an mentioned in Wylie’s Bibliography n- 
i^eotively on p. 47 and 83. He wonld fed 
gieatiy obliged if any readem of the China 
Boomt wonld assist him in ptoonring these 
works. W. P. G. 


EXCHANGES, Ac. 

Editor, China Bmimo.) 

1AM or Mhnorial dot Jtiitas, tndnit poor 
lapreaoidn fbis du CSmuna at aooompagnt de 
notes, de oommentaires et du tezte original, 
par 7. M. Oalkty. Tniin, 1663. 

Addmas,H.K. 

FOB SALK. 

A set of thr. Loggers Cbutiet. 

Addnsi^ D. B. B. 
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LEGISLATION AND LAW IN ANCIENT CHINA. 


( Cm^fudfrim 193 .^ 


3 . Th€ ptibhcaticn qf laws and edieU^ 

Although there existed, in axioient timea, 
so general code of law, but only indiyidual 
enaotmente, proTision was yet made that 
these, whether relating to the whole of the 
people or to spedal claesee of society, were 
properly promulgated. Publicity was al¬ 
ways oonsidered essential. Even in the 
Shoe-king, chapter Shun-tien (%11) it is 
said of the Emperor Shun that he had the 
criminal laws proelaimed, and in ohaptn 
Yin-chiug (4,3) we read that in the fizst 
month of spring erery year the ^ ^ 
went to the roads and with the use of a 
small bell exhorted the officers, under pain 
of punishment, to reform themselyes and to 
look after the workmen*, whioh passage is 
quoted by Tto»shi, Duke Seang (XIT year). 
In chapter Leu-ying (Prince Leu on puniah- 
menta) we read (XXYII, 90) explain and 
unfold (i.e. publish) the penal oode 
^ H ) and the Bamboo book (Legge, Shoo, 
Proleg. p. 148} says of king Ching of Chow, 

• Dr. Lem (Shoo L p. 164) tranalalea>^ 
BTerr year In the first month of spring, the 
hczala with his wooden-tongvMd bell gets along 
the roads, psoeishnhig ** Te offioore able to 
diraot, be prepared with jour admouitkiis; ye 
w oriu nen engaged in mechanioal alfidra remone- 
trate on the aubteot of jour businees, if anj of 
joa diaraapeetfmlj neglect thie requirement the 
eo e n li y hea regular pumsbmenta for jou.*’^Ed. 
CMaaBeeteir. 


that in his 2l8t year he ordered the lemoful 
(from the palace gates) of the penal lawa* 
(because, according to the commentator, no 
tranegreaskm of laws ooounred under his 
reign). Again under E3ng Ch^au (let year) 
we read ^ erected 

the taUet with the eriminel lawB.’’t Tin* 
quent mention of this mode of publishing the 
enactments oeours in the Chow Li. We wiU 


but select a number of passages. It is said 
of the Ta-ttfc (2, foL 46) On the Ind^ 
first day of the first moon he oompiles the 
varions regulations of the administration 
and distributes them among the ssrcral 
kingdoms, domsins and appaaagss. He 
suiqi^enda the taUets of the admuiiatratiTe 
reg u lations at the passage between the 
two towers at the pheasant gats of the 
Imperial palaoe. He requests tbs psqple 


* Ths teem **psDsl laws** is inseoaiats. Ths 
test says 

penal lews.” Dr. Leggs (Shoo, Proleg. p. 147) 
adds the lollowii^ noteSoeb reptesentstioins* 
were hung np before one of tiie pelsee gates and 
perimps the gries of public om ces general^. 

thoui^ the peqpie were now so seees- 
tomel to the rile of Ohowand acquainted with 
the lews, tiist thqy did not need the lessons of 
of such figufea and deseitytlons.—En. Ckkta 
MevUw, 


t Dr. Lsggs (Shoo, Prolog, p. 149) tranrialss: 
—he restored the praot&oe m inqMmdiim the 
repreeeutstkmsof the criminal law.”—En. Ckima 
MSvUw, 
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to rtady tiieni and after the lapae of ten 
days lie remoyea the tableU again.’* Ab« 
other paaaage (3^ foL 32^ 10) aaya with 
referenoe to the Biao-tne (the immediate 
anhordinate of the preyioiialy mentimiad 
officer ]:—** At the heginning of the regular 
year (of the Hia dynasty) he proeeede at the 
head of all the offloera of hia department| 
ezaminea the tableta relating to the adminie- 
xative regulationai and on going the round 
with the wooden-tongued hell 
announoea that the goyemment haa fixed 
poniahnienta for thoae who do not oonlorm 
with the lawa. On hia retain he takes the 
tablet of the palace puniahmenta and ex- 
hihita it in the palace. He prooUima it to 
the hundred offioera and aaya, *let each of 
you do hia duty, atudy the regulations, per- 
fonn hia fnnctiona and obey the mandate 
laaned to him by the aoyerexgn; for those 
who are wanting in reapeot regarding these 
commandments, the goyemment has heayy 
punishments.” This refers probably to pa¬ 
lace duties. According to another passage 
(9, f(d« 89 of. 10, foL 21) the Ta-sze-Ui 
iaanea a similar exhortation. He also har¬ 
monizes (oompUca) the inatmotiona on the 
first day of the first moon, distributes them, 
aiupenda the tableta at the appointed plaoe, 
requests the people to ponder them well, 
and after the lapse of ten days lemoyea thmn 
again. Eyery prince and superintendent of 
a dioasain was ordered to instruct hia people 
in the aame manner, Aocording to another 
passage (foL 66) he iasuea similar instmc- 
tioDS, as ahoye, to his subordinates. In yery 
mueh the same way proceeds also (10, 26} 
tbeSao-fiie-ta at the beginning of the yaar^ 
going about with the bell, exhortiiig and 
warning hia offioera, aa the Siao-tne aboye 
mentioned, saying that jfor any one who 
does not earry ont the law, the empife baa 
firad paniAments. The Ta-sae-ma, the 
preaidefit of miHtaiy afBrirs, prooeeds in a 
manner (29, 10), aa also the Ta-sse- 
keu, the president of criminal afiUxa; ms 
the ludty day of the fint moon he brings 
the oriminal laws (which may haye u n d er * 


gone amendments) into harmony (^) and 
pnblishea them in the prinoipalitiea, arron- 
disaementa and eoontiea, auapenda the 
tableta with the criminal lawa at 

the appointed place req\ieala the 

people to ponder them well, and remoyea 
them again after the lapae ef ten days. We 
haye similar aeeounte (35,32) regarding the 
Siao-aze-keu. ^‘Attheheadof hia offioera, he 
examinee the oriminal tableta (^^ 
and annonnoea with the wooden-tongued 
bril that for thoee who do not obey the law, 
the empire haa fixed lawt. He ordera the 
whole of the judioial offioera to 

puUuih the oriminal lawa and promulgate 
them in the four quartera.” Thiawaadone, 
in the capital and its aurroundinga, by the 
Ta-aze-keu. The hia immediate sub¬ 
ordinate, prodaima (35,33) the five prohibi- 
tiona concerning the palace, the high offi- 
dals, the capital and its surroundings, the 
country and the army. He proclaims them 
in the Imperial audience hall, writes them 
down, and suspends them at the Tillage 
gates lest crime might increase among the 
people. These prohibitions refer to army 
orders, injanotions regarding the great as¬ 
semblies of dignitaries, game laws and en¬ 
actments regarding the capital, the donudns 
and appanages. At the beginning of the 
year the Sze-sze (-shi) publishes (cl. lo. 51, 
11) at the head of the officials the prohibi¬ 
tions and commands (^ in the capi¬ 
tal, its outskirts and the fields. There was 
(37,14) a speoial officer whose duty it was to 
proclaim, the prohibitions and punishments. 
On the lucky (first) day of the first moon he 
takes the flag with the aeal and prodaima 
and promulgates them in the four quaitcn. 
He proclaims the Imperial pnnishments and 
prohibitions in order to regulate the feudal 
States of the lour quarters with their appa¬ 
nages and domains, and promulgates thirm 
as the four seas. At large issemMies of 
men he prodaims the lespaotiye orders, pro¬ 
hibitions and punishments. We remaricel 
aboye that Mencius (I, 2, 2) found at the 
frontier of Tsi a prohibition against hunting. 
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4. .Tk9 JBr#0ii<NM» 

Thft Bm p t ior and flia f endal prinOM did 
not pmonaUy eairy the lawa into allbot but 
liad for tiiis p ar pooa apooiil offlam in 
oonndmblo nnmber. * In tlio Shoo-Ung^ 
ohnptor li-Ching (Le^^ 0hob» lit p. 617) 
it is Mid el the Eniperar Wdn that ^^hs 
would not Msiislf intfrfm with Tarkras 
BotifiaatioiiSt lilagaiionst and praeantiimary 
measuxaa of gomunent; there were ite 
oflKoers eriiiiinal jndgee) and paatara 
jodgea) to attend to themi 
whom heainply required to be obedient and 
notdiaobedient.*’* The Emperor tranafened 
to the feudal prineea the power to adminiatar 
poniahmenia within their xeapeottTe terri¬ 
tories. In the Li-ki, ehapter Wang-chi 
(6, IbL 11) it ii said, ^*ihe feudal prinem 
^ whom he made preaenta of 
bows and arrowsi had power to make war 
(against rebels); thoee whom be proeented 
with axes and hatoheta had authontj to 
exeonte eapital punishment. It wae only 
thiongh abuee that it happened that prinoeo 
peraonally deoreed punishment of death. 
The fbukh article of the ooneention of 
prinoM held under Hoan-kang of Tsi stipu¬ 
lated, according to If endna (II. 6, 22), that 
the Boeereiga personally should not allow 
high offieers of State to be executed. On 
this point also judicial* offleera were to da- 
oide. We aWi make mention of theee 
oAoera farther on, and oonflne onrsdree 
here to remark that each high ofBoer had 
the right to m^penise^ reward or punish hia 
■nbmdinatee. We quoted aboTe the panage 

* We qootad the paange hen fnrai Dr. Leg^ 
tnmilAtioii, as Dr. JPlatbra Teraion of the paaaaga 
ie eiToneoaa in anne datails.—^Dr. Platn bwe 
adds the foQowiiig nota:—^*It was only at the 
mdaffoeonlal program which tha Enqiaror held 
lor parpoaaa ef inspaeSon that ha, aooordhig to 
fha li-uT^a^ter Wang^eld (5 lol. 9), enaotod 
MuudmMotSy jaobably through his ofBaan, 
•M^^al^afsomapdneaa. ThoMwhoweranot 
>MMOtM,hadepfiTaddaomal^; thoaa who 
wera inunotta, he degraded froin iaak of honour; 
tiioaa who ware difobadiant, ha ba n i ah ad; thoaa 
who elmngad laws or maaanraa or ooatnmaa and 
atfitiiiiad, ha azaootedf ate. Tha Ohow-h ^9, 

S aaja the auna xagtarding Ta-aaa-ma.’*—sn. 
UnaBmUm. 


lalaiing to thia anbjaet, tIs. Shoo-Ung^ 
elufiter Yin-diing (2, 4, fd. 28). In the 
Obow-U it is aud with referenoa to tiio 
Ibai-fti (8 lid. 40):—<*He examlneB the oon- 
duet of the hundred offioi ala, and reeisaa 
their reodpta and diaburaeinaiitB. Thoaa 
who lose prodnoe or spend it impi^qpedy, or 
oommit falaiileatioiia, he punialiea after zo- 
feranoe to lha Chung-taai; those who oon- 
laree the psgfiaiona, axYo and hare a surplaa, 
herewards.*^ WiNi reference to the ffiao-MO- 
tn we read in the Ghow-li (10, 26) t—At 
the end of tiie year he examinea the oondnot 
of hia anbordimtea and rewards or puniahaa 
them.’’ Of the Th-ase-tn (9, 66) and the 
chief of the diatriot (Hiang-ase) it is mid 
(10, 86 ):—** At the great hunts in the four 
• m e oina he iaauee* oiimmal enaotmenta and 
piolnlntioiu ^ Jg), pnniahea the ob- 
atfnate, and a^ea th^ diaputee.” The 
prefeet of the arrondiMements also (11,16) 
diataribntm rewards or punidiiiienta 
thoaa OTOT whom he it placed. The lin- 
du paniihea (11, 84) hia peoide with tiie 
ihinoeaioa’ hom (from which they had to 
drink by way of punishment) and 1^ 
whipping with the dibk. Of tiie Ta-me- 
kaw it ia aaid (36, 81 and 86, 21 ):—** AH 
deadtute and hdplass old men or bfaildreii, 
near to or far from the Court, who wished 
to appeal to the highest power but were 
refoaed by the oAoialB, might place them- 
adwaa at the Img alone (tee bdow); within 
dnee days he would hear their plaint, re¬ 
port thmon to tho hi^ieot anthority and 
pnniah the higih offldali againat whom thay 
oomplainad.” Dna ia a sort of execvtiee 
power aomewhat like that whieh with na ia 
eoneadad to tha Oonrt-nuurahal’g offioe or to 
similar dBoen rpgaidigg the aermitB under 
their ehaige. 

Xhia aii^ aoffiee by way of IntrodoeOni^ 
We ahall now pcoooeed to the proper rda- 
tioiis of life dealt with by the lawa of an- 
slant China. 

i.— CSml or PrifxOB Law* 

To begin with ttn of tha p arso n , no 
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davefjr wts known to exist in nnoieiit Chi* 
luu* The term Nu (||X)i elaye, ooonn for 
the ibst Ime m^der the third dyneity^ Chow, 
and signified then only Stato*de^^ t. e* 
eriminels eondemned to pnUio wotki, for a 
limited period, who had to perform oertaia 
Inboon under oTeraeert, GhOd* 

xen^ penons over aerenty yeeza old and ol* 
fiecra oould not, aooordiog to the Chow-U 
(dfi, 47)| be eondemned to thia pnniahment. 

There were howeyer other oonditaona of 
aemtnde. The second wife was often liable 
to be add on the market (Chow-li 14, 15X 
xanl^ (424) side by side with the aerrsnt, 
and stood in a yeiy dependent relation to 
the first wife, the word &r alaye,” 
being oompoeed of the radicals ^^weman,” 
and hand’’ (oompare also Chow* 
ii2, 24)« The Yih-king mentions serrants, 
and in. the %oo*kmg we find Wen-wang 
sipeaking of mnaway seryantsf who wmre 
to be BOReodered. Prisoners of war also 
were in a condition of aeryitude. Finally 
eyary man! had for a few daya eaohyeor 
to do statute ^labour to farther pnblie 
worka. liming the decay of the Chow 
dynasty in the sixth and seyenth oentnhes, 
when the fmidal princes assumed the so* 
ysreignty in their respeotiye States, many 
ill*treat^ and eyen killed their seryants; 
the pdyilege saoh seryanta enjoyed, (d 
^li^ng ing their masters, was gradnally lost; 
hot neyerthelasB history has no men t ion 
yot of real domeatio alayery* It waa but 
throng the terrible waiB( and eonae^uent 

* See Ms Twan-lin, idispter 11 loL 26, Na« 
psi; Cihot, XteoiM Vol. XY., p. 140-142, Vol. 
Xm.,p.844; YoLIl., p. 410; espedsUj also 
S« M4moire snr la ooodiiion des eedsfes 
«i dea serritsim gsgis en Ohine, Jeoizml Asia- 
tigoe 1B87, 8er. YdL II1.» p. 246-299. 

f Tso-ihi (Ch*ao-kinig, VII. year) ondeortaiida 
Ibia pastsga to Tcfer to ninaway e ihnhis l s . 

I 6m ^w-li 110, 69, 18, 28; 11, 2; 16,14; 
29,18. Exempt were only penons of rank or 
Mzit, oiloen mid old or diseased penons. 9m 
Chow-H 11,4 Bid li-ki, ehapter Wang-dii 6. 

I Pflsmsier speaks of slaree ander Tsi Hwsn- 
kong (686*648 B.C.), bat the 8ae-ki (YoL 86 
loL 8), from wbieh be translated, spMks oaly of 
pdaonezs. In the Bse-ki (Vol. 68 loL 8) it la 
said of Pa-h-hi (sabeeqaentlj minister of Tidn 
Xa-lnmg)A man ficom Cba heard of the 


misery after the death of Ts^Ch*e Hwang* 
it that domeatio alayery waa eatabliahed, 
and the sueoeeding dynasty, Han, finally 
permitted parents in eases of neoeaaity to 
■ell thmr diildten* Yet aa early as 403 B.G. 
the prince of Oh'ao wishes, according to the 
8ae-ki (VoL 43, foL 16), to present te some 
fayomite two nugera with 10,000 sctm 
together with the people though his minister 
doM not carry oat the order. 

As regards the relations of man and wife, 
marriage, diyorce, and the rdatba of son 
and children to their father, we haye dis* 
ouBsed them in detail in our essay on the 
domestic rdatioiLS of the andeut OhineM” 
(Journal of the Bavarian Academy, 1862, 
No. 2). I confine myself therefore here to 
mentioning the principal points, viz. that 
the wife was constantly dependent upon the 
man, being before her marriage snbjeot to 
her father, after her marriage subject to her 
husband, and after his death, as widow, sub- 
jeot to the eldest son; that marriages were 
oonoluded by the parents and not as a mat¬ 
ter of inclination; that originBily the Chi* 
ncM generally, and the mass of the people 
probably always, had only one wife, bat that 
in order to perpetuate ancestral worship, the 
almost only form of worship of private per¬ 
sons, a second wife was taken where there 
was no son of the first wife; that the seoond 
wife stood in a subordinate relation to the 
first; that the piiuoM and emperors, who 

wisdom of Xo-kong of Tain. But he had no 
means to defray expenses ol the jomey. 
Thereupon he sold himself to a stranger from 
Tein and in hempen garment fed the eaitle** eto. 
These ire bowerer stories of later date, and ao- 
'eording to the Sse-kl (Vol. 6, fol. 9) Moknng 
pnrohased the freedom of Pe-li-bi who bad been 
made prisoner in Ghu. But according to Tso- 
shi (Seang-kung, XI year] the people of Ch*ing 
(662 B.O.) presented to the xna^nis of Tsin the 
mnsic masters £wei, Oh*ah and Xenen, . . 
. . two sets of musical bells .... and 
sixteen female mosieians. Were iheM originally 
prisoners, who were handed over to another 
prince 7 Compere aleo Sae-ld YoL 40, fbl. 10, 
where the conquered prince of Ch*ing telle the 
prince of Ohu that he mar present the inhabi* 
tantf M servants or maids to the feudal princes, 
and nii^ Tsin Oh*ao-wang (278 B.O.) go 
into sxils and beoonia servants and oonoabinea. 
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tm strove to have doable or tziple ol whal 
ordinary peo^ had, anboeqaently eitablith- 
od entire hareme, lor the custody of which 
We find oonnehs need; that divoree waa al¬ 
most exolaaively allowed to the man alone; 
thezeaaone lor diwooe bein^ stated in the 
above mentioned essay; and finally that 
widows raidy married a second time. ■ 

During the lather’a,life-tims the son waa 
sonstantly dependent upon his father, and as 
long as he lived his children could not ac- 
gnire any right of proper ty . Daughters-im- 
law, who generally lived together with their 
hnshanda’ parenta, stood in siinilaf xelationa 
of dependenee. The foregoing eomprise 
about aU the principal pointa ol the rights 
of tne person. 

As regards the ju$ rerum, it has not yet 
acquired in China the importance and de¬ 
velopment iriiiidi it obtained in Enrope sinoe 
the time of the Romans. The mewn and 
iutim never played in China as important 
a mH as with ns, an ! all the complicated 
xelationa of the law of ohligatioa are mostly 
unknown to the Chinese. This was even 
more the case in ancient Oiina where there 
waa no private ownership of territorial pro¬ 
perty. Our infonnation on the aubjcot* is 
indeed very scanty, yet this much seems 
certain, that under aU the three dynasties 
(Shang, Hea and Chow) the State was the 
enly legal owner of all landed property. 
The State divided the land among the fami- 
liee according to their respective number of 
persons and aoootding to the quality of the 
land, reserving for itsrif only one tenth ef 
each lot, which the cultivator had also to 
till on bdialf of the State lor pnUlo purposes, 
in order to support with the piodnoo the 
court and the oiBoem. Each man had 
moreover lor a few days each year to do 
■tatnte labour to assist in pnblie works^ 
Forests, ponds, mines were reserved by the 
Oovemment to provide the other reqmsites^ 

* See ICa-iwan-lin, Wen-hien-t*Bng-kao, 1-7, 
andB. Biot ear la oondUion de la profrittt ter- 
rltoriale en Ohhw, draok lee impe eaoiees. 
^oun* As. HLy VeL VL, tffi. 


b«^ the people were allowed to use them too 
under certain reetrietioDs (see Du Halde, voL 
II., p. Balt pans also and toll barriere 

were reserved lor the Emperor and the 
prineea* (aoe CibotMdm. v<fi. XIIL, p. 321). 
There were at first bet few cities and those 
but tidnly inhabited, and the several Statee 
were separated from eaeh other by long 
traota of waste distriots. There may have 
been di&renees, as regards details, in this 
system between the three dynasties, as we 
are bnt too scantily informed on the snbjeot. 
Meneiuf (1, 6, 8) says :—** Under the first 
dynasty, Hia, each man received 60 mourf 
and paid thereon the tax Eung,** giving, 
aooording to the Commentator, Ihe produeo 
ef five moto to the State.f The Shoo-ldng, 
in the chapter Yu-kung (Legge, Shoo 1., 
p. 144} states Five hundred h oon- 
atituted the Imperial donudn; from the first 
hundred U they brought, as revenne, ^le 
whole plant of the grain; from the second 
thty brought the ears; from the third th^ 
brought only the straw, but had to perform 
other aervices; from the fourth they gave 
the grain in the husk; and from the fifth 
the grain cleaned.”} 'We will diaeuss these 

* Dx. Legge nys in a note to this passage 
(Bfendns ni., L, UI, S p. 116), » hj Hea 
atsfciites ereiy husbandman, hsad of a tenfily, re- 
esiTed 50 mow end peid the produoe of five of 
them to the government. Tlds payment eras the 

By thoae of Yin, 630 mew were dirided in¬ 
to 9 e^ml allotmeiits of 70 mow each, the eeniral 
one being reeerved for the govenmiant, and 8 
lamiHes on the other aUotaients uniting an its 
eahivatkin. By thoee of Ohow to one lamily 
100 mow were aeeigned and 10 famlHee eulti- 
veted 1,000 aoiee in oommon, dividing the pto- 
duoe/ 1 ^ paying a tenth to the goveniment. 
Such is the account here given by lienoius, but 
it ie very general, and not to betaken, egmehiHy 
as relatee to the aystmn of the Chow dynasty, as 
an aecnrate desonption of it. Mese in tooord- 
anoe with the aooounta of the Ohow-li is Ida own 
qralem recommended below to Peih Chan.”— 
Sn. China Review. 

t Biol eatfanatea 1 mow as equal to 8 aerea, 
ea^ measniing 2 amare rods; mooerding to 
Meadows (Transact. China Branch R. A. 8.1848 
p. 5) 1 mow is now equal to 8942.6 Ewgliah fact 
er |-■era. 

% From this it would seem that there was un¬ 
der tiia first dynasty no crown land in existenoe, 
andapsnagefn Mensins (1, 6, 8) whUh wfll 
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dsteib whin wn oome to the tazoo. Under 
the Beoond dynaetj, Yin (dnee 1768 B.(X), 
eontinnies Mendns, eeeh hnebendmen rt- 
odved 70 moio and paid thereon the tax 
the whole bdng, aooordisg to the 
CommoLtator, dirided into 630 mow, pzo- 
Tided on all aides with ditches, gatters mxkiL 
dyken, one portion of the whole 4i. 


pceaen^ be quoted aqireei with this. Aeeording 
to the ttunboo Books (ffien-wang IV. year) the 
Emperor Bien-wang 864 B.O. drsinod off tibe 
lake Peng-ki (north of Eat-fang-fn in Honan) 
and h a nded the land over to tlm people. Biol 
(Kout. Jonrn. Aaiat. m., VbL Xm., p. 423) 
ramazha thaitho Bae-ki (?) Yd. 44 piaoea tide 
laot in the SIsi year of Hon-wang (?) 

* Dr. Legge (Mesdne p. 116) irmnalates, " the 
loonder of the Yin enacted the aerenty moio 
allotmeni, and the system of matoal aid.*'—£n. 
China Review. 


Tided among eight famiKea and another 
portion, the oentral one, was orown«latul 
which had to be tilled hy means of eooage 
by the eight families eonjointly. Under 
the third dynasty, Chow, oonclades Menolos, 
eadi husbandman reoeiTed 100 mow and paid 
thereon the tax In reality, adds Ifea- 
eins, the system in all three eases was the 
eame: the people always paid to the gorern- 
ment a tithe in kind ; but in the case of the 
tax ATin^ (the tithe was paid by taking 
the average of aereral yean, which Mencius 
diaapprorea of. 

(To be continued). 

* Dr. (Menciiis p. 116) tnnslatesy ** the 
founder of the Chow enacted the hnndrad mow 
allotment and the ahare ejstem.”.i~^D. China 
Review. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BOOK OF RITES |f ig. 

(' ContmuedJIym page 219 J 


jUrCBSTEAX WOSSHCP—-PAST I. 

The olgeote of worship among the early 
Chinese, as seen from the Book of Blte^ 
were oomprised under the three orders, tlm 

the X jg.. «be i|i| 

These ere also spoken of me the ^ 
jU and the m the jfk lA and 

—»«A 

yi^ are the ancestors who ars otherwise 
vsckxmed among the ^ ^ and tbs Jh 
in the same category with HeaTsn and 
Eaitbu 

The worship of Heayen was eondueted at 
tite ^ ^ or great jomid alte, and eon- 
listed ia £e burning of jade along with a 
zed heifer, from which the aaAyidof was 
known as the ; a bnmt oflbring 

being puseptial, as the «»okp and fragranoe 
of the eAring must asoend in order to rsoeh 


able fflr principle whioh was being pro- 
pitiam in the saionffee. Barth was Wor¬ 
shipped at the great eqnare altar known as 
the m«T. where the aflisrings, a daik- 
eoloixred heifer and pieces of silk, were 
hnried with a view to ree^ the pcind- 
ple for which the eaonfio# to Barth waa 
intended. ^aee where divinitiee were 
to he worshipped, whether at a m orraissd 
altar, or at a hole soooped in the 

giound; whetiier the ofBnring was to he sd- 
Tsrtised hy snuto or tiie sound of mode 
as cen d ing , or by Uood or wins deeoending, 
by burying in the enrth or hy immersing in 
water, depended npon the emineetion of the 
object worshipped with the end 
pcindpleB. Further, every repreeentstive of 
tin U|r prinoiple muii have a eorrespondlng 
mate to represent the Thns Heaven 
and Earth were worshipped together; the 
iim end the moon; heat end odd; irtiile the 
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Foot Cudiaal poiiita w«n diTid«d 

ioto four poiati r ep r c oontipg (ho wd 
four repTMontiiif the end had foar m. 
and four ^ aoeordiiiglj. The woTship of 
anoeators followed the aame law, and in erery 
act of adoraticMi the naiiie of the wife mnai 
be coupled with that of the aaoeator; there ia 
indeed no worship in the Book of Eitea 
which ia not immediately baaed on thia 
diialityi aa there ia no religion which ia 
other than a pure Fantheiam. Monntaioa, 
ri^era, Talleys, eleTationa great and amall, aa 
producing donda which beget wind and rain, 
aa also eontaining wondera of oreaticm 
an may be caUed jjffi and may be wor- 
iMpped. And aa eapeoi^y ererything bene¬ 
ficial waa a we haTe in the 
the aame wmsbip of the fiuita of the earth 
and of the animala helpful to hnd>andiy 
which prerailed in Bgypt. 

The 1^ ]|^ alao repreaent thia dual 
principla. lime there is in man, aa we 
haye seta, a and i|| whidi, separated 
at death, xetnrm the one & the ground and 
the ether te heaTsa. This or ^ ^ 
is tha wsnifsatatian of the ^ aa the ^ 
or is fhs msttlMation of the 

M ^ C 4b 4a 1ft t. 

A^ISlft- naj^illlanthu 

Batuallj lyoken of together, the one being 
““it of the principle end the oth^ 
tha of the JU^, One oomwientator 
ol them a» ^ ^ and 

ia defined bj that whkh is ertenaiUe 
loseaHaelf in the others and is defined 
bj flg tlie element whleh retaina to mother 
earuT 

Thia idea of dualiij is the root of all the 
worehipaddrasedtotlie Jill* Atdeatht 
we hnye eeen, the body wae laid on the 
ground to fsailitate the retain of tha 
damont, while the ||||f dement waa 8ear£- 
ed lor in the faroiirite haunts of the deosased 
while in lils, but especially on the house¬ 
top as the most elerated plaee. This aame 


Idea is the key to all aaoestrsl saorifiee. 
The ofieriugs and tbe'aarness were alike 
arranged under two elaaaes, those inteadsd 
to propitiate the element or sad 
those intended to propitiate the element 

The Relation of the to all other 

is dearly defined. And it may be said 
gsneraQy the relationship in this state is 
simply what it was in lils as giyen in the 

iunfliaradag. ^ Mfc IS ^ ^ ^ 

«up.ri- 

ority of Heayen is earefnlly marked in the 
etiquette of aaorifloe, and so ia man’s supsri* 
maty oyer all inanimate nature or the aaergiea 
««> immanent therein* 

The Qeneratbn of the 
Mtly given* One pasaege, the authmutiei^ 
of which, however, is doubtsd, leans to a 
pure matsrislism* Aoeording to this state¬ 
ment man must die and return to the 
ground; this is the 5@^* The bones and the 
fiesh deeay, and afterwards the ^ ascends 
on high and beoomes the manifestatiou of 
«» ■pint iMi # Ih as it is the es- 
■mioe of the all things” or ereatian 
mzm just as the man is the. jB of 
creation, so the vaponis which aseend from 
the dissolution of matter (of the human 
l^y) have a ^ set over them, and this ia 
the Otherwise the whde spirit 

of the B iB ^ ^ already indieated, 
that the mm is ae it were the life, the 

living soni of man which is disengaged at 
death, and to retain which on the earth 
amongst the idativee, or at least attract it 
to the earth at stated seasoDB in the proper 
coimeotion with the ^ object 

of sU the sendeee of me anoestrsl tem^b* 
We have Idlowed the oonrse so fiir in the 
two preceding pspeia* To refer more par- 

twnlailyto the mm at death the die- 

enfl^iged spirit is summoiied back to the 
teiement whieh it has just quitted* It ia 
thereafter propitiated with eacrifioe during 
every sot performed upon the body, ae the 
washing, the adminiitering of the food 
and of the aseuth jewds, and drsedng of 
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the corpse, the preparetioii for the coflliH 
oing, the aetof coffining, the placing of the 
coffin in etate where it is to lie until the 
fhneral. The ohjeot of the aaorifioee is to 
gi?e the spirit a plaoe of resort; and to 
eecnre this more effeetually the very first 
prorision made after death is a or 

temponu^ tablet, which with a proper epi¬ 
taph ^ must be set np beside the 4x>ffin 
while it lies as must accompany the 
coffin.to the ancestral temple on the day 
preceding the funeral (where the eorpee 
reporta itaelf to the ancestors), must head 
the proeesBum to the grave, and must bring 
back the epirit or «l to be propitiated by 
the feast. Thereafter this temporary 
tabkt gives place to the ^ or permanent 
seat of the spiiit, whioh on the day after 
the 1^^ ceremony is formally conveyed to the 
tem^ and announced to the great ancestor 
as coming in doe aeason to fill its own nidie. 
The ^ is then carried baok to the dwell* 
ing houae of deceased, and becomes the 
centre of worship daring the period of 
mouiniDg, during which period the spirit is 
never left without an offering. Hie mourn¬ 
ing doses, we have seen, with three festi* 
vale, the and the which are 
sneoeasive approaches to Uie anspioions 
saerifiees, and the fV whioh is an intima- 
tioB in the Ancestral Temple that the 
nwarning is expired, as also the instaUaticn 
there of the Ancestral Tablet This is the 
epoch at which the deceased is formally reoog- 
nised among the am But as he enters 
the ranks of the ^ by a gradual 
piooesB, so by a similar pmniii he drops cot 
again and becomes simply a The pro¬ 
gress towards the higher state is marked by 
the gradual introdnethm of cooked for nn- 
oooked millet and other viuds, an 
inofeate in the nuniber and variety of the 
offisriogs, and by a gradual eztendon of the 
eeremonies, the complete ritnsl being only 
C|bserv6d after the tablet is. duly installed 
in the anoestial temple. The pr o ee se begins 
with the 2^ when after the funeral 
the wailiag m Hmited to a aonking and 


eveniiig visit to the wailing place ZK V 

ends with the Ooee in the Temple 

the tablet will be deranged and moved np a 
space by the arrival of that of the grandson, 
and yet another space on the death of the 
grandson of the latter. Thus at the best, 
as in the imperial temple ^ in the 
oonrse of six generations descended from 
him, a man’s name dropped out of the 
anoestral temple, and the tablet, onoe the 
object of snoh reverence, was relegated to a 
side temple prepared as a general storehouse 
for all saeh as had thus run their oourse. 
But the progress outward did not stop here. 
After a period in the side temple, where 
worship oonld only be reodered.on rare ooca- 
nons, the spirit represented by the iehlet 
could no longer be worshipped there^ and 
the worshipper if he had any special devmze 
to perfonn must resort to the m or altar 
act up in the temple enolosure. After the 
lapee of a few generations the spirit suffiBored 
another snoh degradataon and could only 
be worshipped at the or hollow space 
which served as an inferior altar. Last of 
all even this privilege was denied it, and it 
was nlthnatelj ejected from the to dwell 

with the nameless who might only be 
worshipped oonjoioUy with tiie general 
crowd of anoestors but might not further 
receive individual homage. This seems to 
be the piooess by whioh the anoimit heroes 
id Qiineae tradition passed from the 

into the or presiding genii, whioh 
is the only ree^ we have of the interming¬ 
ling of the To preeerve the memory 

of these worthies they were laid hold of 
either as s iso s soro to the original jj|^ i.e. 
the energies of nature, or they displaoed 
them altogether in all those departments 
which tonoh most neariy on human intereeks. 
By the end of the ^ dynasty these formed 
n large fraotioD of the Chinese Pantheon. 
Such were ^ as god of hosbandij, 

as presiding genius 
over the stars, Ao. The virtues for which 
sages might be thus dassed among the ^ 
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irere, the making of lawt^ aorving the State 
at the ooat of lif^ the eetablirimient of a 
dynasty, the jreolaiming of waate land and 
the prerentioii of ealamity. 

We have aome iat ar ea thig aide lights aa 
to the natnie, the habitat, fto. of the 

They lave darkneaa and their dwelling 
is the They axe thevefore properly 

worshipped in the inner ahrina ^ and the 
worahipper mnat fme north in every act of 
leverenee. Th^ axe aomettmea eoneeiTed 
as deaving to the teas^e. Thne on one 
oeeaaion when there wae an ezoroiaing of 
devila in the vQlage, Confucina dressed him* 
adf in hie oiBeial robes, and stood in the 
doorway of the aneesitral Temide, lest the 
din ahonld ejaxas the ||||y who were pre- 
anmed therefore to hover ahont the building. 
Or th^ are repreeented aa visiting the 
temple only on feast days, being attraeted 
thither by tfie devotion of their filial oif- 
•pring, and eapeoially by the offiBringa pre¬ 
sented. Otherwiee their oominge and goings 
are in harmony with the movements of 
natnre, of which th^ form a part, eo that 
th^ arrive hi spring when aU things burst 
into life, and xethe in antnmn when all 
thioga deeay and die. Thus the loving 
imagination was free to eoneeive of them as 
always hovering over their loved onee, while 
the phOoaophieally inclined regarded them 
ae part of the flnx and reflnx of the nni- 
veree. On a ftte day the preeenee of the 
wae eedulonaly oonrted by a graduated 
aeries of sets and ofiBbringa, beginning with 
a point hudde the temple gate, and extend¬ 
ing to the inner penetralia of the ^; and 
a body wae further prepared lor them in the 
person or persona of the ^ with whose 
arrival tha aneeatoxa were h^ to he present. 
But when tha retired the might 
possibly hover about the temple; and there¬ 
fore on the day fidlowing the feast a final 
yiKpiritig was presented to them oateide the 
temple gate, aa tt were to propitiate them 
on their departure. 

The eame uncertainty was shown in re¬ 
gard to the taetea of the jjllp and the same 


deaire to oeeupy every vantage ground. Thug 
there were oooked and nneooked vianda, and 
almost every part of the viotlin waa c al le d 
into service, partly indeed for the puxpoee of 
symlxdie teaching, hut mainly no doubt with 
» .inr to rmA the eompkx antat., th. 
and the elementa reepeetively of their 
myateriooa viaitora. One marlmd feature 
of the their love of sinij^idity of 

which the offspring arc to mark their 
appreciation alike in the temple fomitma 
and in the flavours of the ofbrings. 

Aa to the origin of anoeatral worahip the 
^ distinctly asserts that while tha 
Five Ojnaatiee diffisred inminor deta ils , they 
all indulged in the practioe, and t h a t 
in fact there never waa a time when anoea- 
tors were not werabipped. Of the Three 
Dynasties, the ^ is represented as the least 
auperstiticua, because by its use of the 

it was careful to deelare that the dead 
do not enjoy the ofieiings presented to them. 
The 1^ dynasty was held to enoouraga 
superstitioa by its use of ordinary aaetifimal 
vessels instead of the ffl as if inelin- 
ing to t he opinion that me dead are to ho 
treated on the aame footing aa the living. 
The ^ dynasty was supposed to hold a 
middle eourse, the one half of the vease l a 
being those used by the and the other 
half those used 1^ the jUJ. But the 
ques&n over agitated was whether tilie jpjp 
nan enjoy the offerings presented; the deeper 
question aa to the propriety of presenting 
such tributes of afiketion does not aeem to 
have onoe suggested itsrif; To follow the 
anem^ worship had its rise in 
the filial heart whioh could not endure to 
aee its loved ones periBli, or to treat them aa 

Befioe the lammoniiig back of 
the f^irit at daalh, the careful eheriahing 
of the eorpee, the treatiiig of it by the law 
of Hfo, the rduotaneoto eommit the oofia 
to the grave, and the protraoted period of 
mourning. It waa a matter of filial affbo- 
tioo not to be in haste to treat their dead 
aa a and iha dead wu treated in al) 
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m pec to as if aliire imtil tlid fuiMral, or 
0 f«i until the 2 ^ at whidh laat apook 
onlj tlie nama niad in life keeame aaorei 
and the momnera bowed to tbe inerita* 
Ue. But it waa anppoaed to be tbe ^orj 
of the early atateemen and aagea ooneotly to 
have apprehended tbia natural leeBng ao aa 
to make of it an engine for tbe paifeot 
govemmantof tbefamily, the State, and the 
•empire. In lAe d$$er^piion gitf&n m of th$ 
mUniion qf tho oageo wo ooem to looa aH 
mght of o^^^onHtUm and to ho in tho pro^ 
oonoo qf praetieoo ao kamdooo ao oomo whkh 
Jlourioh in Ohriotian countrioo. Thna tbe 
aim in aneeatral wornbip ia to show appro- 
eiation of tbe love and kindneea of their 
parenta; to tooth, zeverenoe for anperioia; 
to provide family regiaters; to teaeb eti¬ 
quette aa between anperiora and inferiora; 
to inenleate a apirit of deferenee. A more 
complete view ia given ua in another paaaage 
in the ten relationebipa or ten points in 
aeerifioe, whidh are to iUnatrate the service 
the. llll; the relationahipof minister 
and sovereign; the xelatioBahip of father 
andean; the gradation of rank; thedegreee 
of owiBangninity; the oonferring of digni- 
tiea; the distinotion of the eexee; the 
parental oare of the government in ite jna- 
tiee to all and especially in ite charity to the 
poor; the relation of jnniom and seniors; 
the relation of inferiors and snperiora. This 
is the Confncian aspeet of ancestral worship 
to which it owes its long continuance, and 
which has enabled it to ^ht such a hud 
battle with the attadkaof eeienoe andreli- 
g;ioa. The anthore of the gg them¬ 
selves seem to have emerged the darker 
s nper s Uti ons oat of whieh the praetioe most 
probably originated, and dwell mainly on 
the praotieal usee of the inatitatioii. The 
do not heu their fOial oflhpring, do not 
taste ttieirofferings; and it ia iaflimmt to 
wenhlp the pp as if present, deeper qnee- 
tione in philosophy beiiig diseonrtged in the 
derire to work upon the saiisee and npion the 
teiagfaathm in the direction of filial piety 
and goed goveament. 


The OBty temple known in the Chinese 
ia the Anoectrsl temple. In eerily 
it was a simple mud struetnre with 
reed thatohed roof; and simplicity was so 
much of its essence that even in the his¬ 
torical period (B.C. 706) a departure from 
this by the substitution of a tQed roof was 
looked upon as a decay in manners. The 
framework of tbe building was muoh as we 
see it in modem days, with its or ridge 
post; or the cross beams; 

the short upright posts between the 
erose beams and tbe ridge; theuprii^ 

idllars supporting the roof; m the eaves; 

the lintel of door or window. To all of 
t hw commentators have affixed symboKe 
meaning! founded upon the pHonetios with 
whidx they are written. The most salient 
point was the s jBlf, the space between the 
two in front of tbe building forming the 
entranee into the shrine, as it was an im¬ 
portant point also in all temide fetes. 
These might not be painted any bright 
cohnir, as we read in the where the 

rule waa ooee violated by a Duke of @ 
in honour of bis marriage. The great 
cross beams, the ornament of the interior, 
might at most be polished in the ease of 
the Emperor, while even this much was 
forbidden to the Nobility. The short up¬ 
rights between the oroee beam and the ridge 
wue likewise a oatoh point for the eye, and 
here/oarving was forbidden save in the 
temple of tbe 

The temple stood on a raised platform 
whieh would be 9, 7, 5, or 8 feet raised 
above the ground according to rank, and 
which was ascended by three flights of 
etepe, the eastern or |t^ the western or 

S§lt> and the oentral l|| pj^. The 
salient points on ffite days were Ihe or 
court immediately in front of the buildmg^ 
in the centre of which was the stone pillu 
to which the victim was fastened 
while being slain lor saorifloe; the ^ ^ 
or free space immediately briow the pli^ 
form; the ^ or free space reserved on tiie 
platform immediately in front of the temple; 
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Sift ^ in whioli the was initad ia 
Bameaf tka ■naartwiy and mVuth vaa Sm 
ianar ahriiiA of the taBding sja^ the 
^ or mjatodoiia aboda of the ^; to 
whi^ we nif^t add ^ or door of 
outorttoot oonriyaidi wh^ alao flgiuaa aa 
hoij ground on areij o oeagion of aaoridea. 
The ^ if Toriondj plaaed aeaocding tp the 
ityla of the teaplo whether imporial or 
otherwiae. Sometimea it ia a a^uara with 
four windowa and four doonii and aometjmea 
it ia a narrow oUoiig lit only {zom the door 
of the outer zoom through which it ia enter- 
ad. But aa the room in whieh the waa 
to be faaated, it ia properly an inner rooaa 
removed from the glare of day; ao that when 
the aat in the ^ or aouth-west oomer 
the only light admitted waa from the door 
which faced aouth. The of the ^ 
waa therefore tibe centre of intereat on a ftte 


day, Templea were elaaaed aooording to the 
number of tahJeta they were privileged to 
contain. Thua the ^ ^ had a temple 
for aeven taUeta ihB nobility lor 

for three; and 

the •jh^ for two or one. The common peo- 
]^e were not allowed the privilege of a tem¬ 
ple, and must worship in the of the 
famiiy dwelling. The temple of aeven taUeta 
waa celled the J|| of whieh there were 
two, one at the seat of the ^ and one 
in St ^ FfiTOage granted to the dnoal 
famity as deeeended from the tUostiiona ^ 
■wAtotn mm f(niiid.d that State. Th. 
tempi, of MV«n t aU te. waa itodf hot put 
of a laig. dqrtar of bniUiiig. oMapjing 
two wst^fudi^ aa imur aad u outer, 


liy mn wall aaA aommn- 

a door konra a. th. ipn-*!" 
door of the ontar court being known as the 
Ihia large qaadzaa^ wu oa the 
UMt of the palaoe qa a i lr i aglo, tho 


of the tampla eommunioating with the i^aoe 
hetwom th. g[ aad tho ^ B 
waa plaioed thus on the east of the palace aa tho 
Ait are under Iho inflnanoea; and 
to balanoe it the or altar of the god of 
the ground, anbjeet to the indnenoe^ 


99B 

was plaaed on the wait of the same epaea ia 
a line doe west from the temple. The 
bmldings of the oonrtyard formed 

three sides of a qnadiaa^e running in a 
IfnA north and south. At the north and 
tedng Moth wu tho @ ia hoaonr of 

tha^^lib* ^ ^ ^ 

were separate building known as tho 

or and a in honour of the 
particular founders ozthe d ynas ty who when 
they dropped out of the ^ 

iq^eoial temple prepared for themu In the 
outer court were two buildings; on the east, 
the ||||| in honour of the pareuts of the 
living representative of the family, and on the 
west the in which were stored the 

tablets which in due course were ejected from 
the temple of the ancestor. The privilege of 
the reeerved for thermgniug 

family and for the family of The 

nobles and great oSLoera bad only ^ temple 
to the together with a 

a mi ^|» ''i^kile the lowaat ia rank had 
only ami atemple to the ancestor 

or a only. The ornament and glory 

of the temple was the tablet, a ^ain pieoa 
of wood containing the temple name and 
the intimation that this was the apii^s 
throne or seat. The tablet of the miBL 
or of the |[Q^ waa never xomor^ ^m 
its place. This waa the palladium of the 
Esq^ or of the State. But aa no move- 
ment affecting the govemmenta or the dy¬ 
nasty oould be made without due intimatioa 
b efo re the tablet, the custom arose of keep¬ 
ing a duplioate whioh must ever aooompany 
the ruler on distant expeditkna, whelher he 
he journeying for Measure or for govern¬ 
ment inspection, or marching at the head of 
his legioaa. This tablet, called tho ^ 
l&f was placed on suoh oooasiona in d 
ehaziot i^edally provided lor it, and was 
guarded by a btry of offloers of the elaia of 
priests, sor asrara and diviners. A stono 
tabkt ifpiuMithig ih. j|£ and ulkd th* 
waa alM> thn. oaniad ahoot with th* 

9E Th. tahbt. aa plaud in A. tanu 
pis MUt follow A. oidtt nf ^ Aat 
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ii to i|ij tlio toUet inioribed to the grost 
noeilor (wbo was osnally hunted np from 
pcebistorio timee) ocoupied a centre epaoe; 
and the tablet of the first founder of a dj- 
naity or a family would be placed on the 
ea8t» while the tablet of the son of the latter 
would follow on the west of the great aa- 
aeetor; so that father and eon were always 
en^^poeitesidea ofthehalL This order was 
e o nt inn ed until the allotted spaoea were oc- 
allied, whereon to make room for new 
eomers the tablet at the top on the east was 
first remo?^ and the two below ahifted up 
a spaeOi the empty spaoe thus procured at 
the bottom of the east row being assigoed to 
the new tablet. The same was done when 
next required on the west row, so that the 
tablets went out in the same order in whioh 
HbBy had been first installed. The intima¬ 
tion of this ehange, as we hare eoon, waa 
made at the ceremony on the day alter 
the foneral, or striotly speaking on the day 
after the 0^ feast. In the dynasty 

were dedicated respectively to ^ 3E 

These three therefore had per- 
m a nont shrines and their worship was one 
of the permanent institutions along with the 
Ae Border sacrifice to Heaven, and 
^ Jit or sacrifice to the local guardian. 
All others lapsed, in the oonrse of eges from 
the privileges of worship, passing thus 
ttwnghthej[^ilie Jg, and 

Hia into the common crowd of tiie 
The proceu was a rapid one. Thus in a 
y the Sffi mmld DO loogw be 
in the temple, bnt at the jW 
wbik ih« ^ mmld b. lele- 

gated to the Aa ttie dootriae of the 
and the g|r lay at tha root of all «or> 
the tahletof the prindpal irifo had in 
aaah eaaa ito proper plaoo beaido the hnaband, 
lha oononbinea being exolnded from the pri- 
rOv; and every aot of worship waa thus 
intimated * to the august anoestor so and so 
with his eonsort so and so. 

The fnmitiire of the Tem^ if we may so 


speak, eoneiated of the grand lobea in whleh 
the were to be dreeeed on ftte days, to¬ 
gether with the utensils used in aaortfioe. 
The robes were sueh as had appeared at the 
coffining and were preserved irith great oaio 
in charge of a proper officer. These with 
the saorifioial utensils were the State and 
family heirlooms, to part with whioh was 
the Worst felony, and whioh when injured 
by age or otherwise wm to be oarefnlly 
buried in a secluded oomer to prevent their 
lapsiog to base uses. Beats there were none. 
The seat of the period was a simple mat on 
the floor, of whioh the Emperor might have 
five thicknesses on festive ooeasions but 
only one thickness in the anoestral temple* 
Eor were seats much in requisitiou. The 
rule during the ^ dynasty was to stand 
save when engag^ in the respective aots of 
saorifioing or of receiving the wine pledge, 
80 that the was the only person who 
sat in festive style, i.e. duly provided with 
a leaning bench The mats and benohes 
were to be without ornament, aa the 
abeenoe of colour and ornament, was the law 
of the Temple as of all the higher fi>rma of 
worship. The same law applied to utensils 
which may be thus grouped:—(1) utensils 
of metal for cooking purposes and for eon- 
taining cooked viands as aoup^ do. 

(^) utensils of wood for flesh o£r- 
(^) utensils of bamboo or 
wiokerworiL for grain and fruits 
(4) of jade, metal, horn and eartnenwaro 

(uj wooden trays tor bearing in the wins 
M ^ ^ ^ und as also a 

lai^ wioker hamper whioh aoted as a sort 
of bniTet ^ (fl) spoon used in saorifidiig 
the soup, M Miso in deoanting the wme fnna 
the large to the smaller veaacls, jM 
aa alao the or modern ehopstioks, 
used where the soup has flesh and vige- 
tablea, (7) utensils of wood, to serve as 
lavera in whioh tha and worshippers 
’washed hands’ before saorifioing, or in 
whioh to rinse the wine cups before nledff- 
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Of all HiMAt Qoit lioDiDiir WM 
fha ^ and tht ^ on wliioli isaeiiptuiiia 
were made in honour of the aneoitor or of 
•omo difltinguiibed member of the familj. 
The oommon eaiiM of the Uhineee apeaka out 
in the rolea laid down for auoh laudatory 
inaoriptkma. It was preaumed that in the 
oharaoter of the anoeotora both good and 
had were blendedi and thwefore the mle waa 
to record the good and leave the evil nn- 
apoken. But it waa alander to praiae 
where there waa no virtue; while not to 
reeogniab their merit ahowed a want of in- 
triligenee and to know of their 

merit and not to reo<»d it for poeterity, a 
want of benavolenoa ^ fp. The ^ waa 
farther remarkable as having an eye inlaid 
with gold, y^w repreaentiag the ifl ci 
eoloura and the eye repreaeuting the intel« 
Bgenoe of the This waa the moat im¬ 
portant of the veaaela used for libatioa aa 
it waa devoted to the uae of the aromatio 
wine, the t|^, by which the were 
anmmoned aa it were from the element 
er by wh^oh rather the ^ element waa 
aummoned to join the £aoh veaael waa 
aaeooiuted with a partioular offering and 
had a distinct place allotted to it in the 
presentation of the offraing« Thus the 
ewi t«iiui the whioh is home in after 
Bolemn washing of bands and need when 
eommanda the ||^ to ble« the 
filial offipring. The oontaina the pro¬ 
perly cooked and properly fiavoured soup 
^ ^ which is a symbolic featore in the 
faaat. The ^ and the always men¬ 
tioned together, contain tho grain, fruits 
mid jl^ which it waa the ladiea^ part of 
the eeremony to provide. These were al ik e 
in ahape, wi& a handle like a market basket 
and pveng-Uke feet. When the aasUtanta 
passed these to the lady worahippera they 
were to hold them by the feet while the 
ladies reoelved and oarried them by the 
handle, one of the aymbolio aota of the sacri¬ 
fice lUnatrating the dlatinotioa of the saxea< 
The JA ^ deaezibed aa the 

one ^ud inside and square outside, while 
the other was square in the inside and 


ronnd eutaide; and their use waa reapeo- 
tiv^y to oontain the 7 ^ ^ and 
Of the above the followed the law of 
odd numbera in the apaoing, and must be 
placed eitheV 3 and 7 or 3 and 9, twelve 
being tibe highest number used. The 
and ^ followed the law of oven numbers, 
there might be as many as 26 used at 
one time. In like manner the large wine 
veaaela ijB- are each associated with a par¬ 
ticular wine;—the original of wine, the 
‘tm (or water) being plaoed near the 
north wall, of the and tho four varie¬ 
ties of wine aooording aa they pmrtook more 
of the nature of a manu/aoittref being placed 
at increasing diatanoea in a line extending 
outwards aa far aa tiie ^ The wine 
oops also played an important and aymbolie- 
part and each had its diatinotive nae, thus 
the ^ ^ was used in pledging officers 
of the highest rank; the ^ ^ for of- 
fioera of second grade; and the or 

^ for offioere of the third grede. The 
hostess, or ohief lady worshipper, used a 
pledge sup by herself. It was provided 
with prong-like feet and had a handle like 
a bird tail—etiquette requiring the lady to 
present the oup holding it by the tail-liko 
handle, while the men who put it in her 
hands or who recrive it from her muat hold 
it by tho feet. 

The Lavera were plaoed oonvenient for the 
on entering the temple gate, who moat 
there wash hands, and again on the plat¬ 
form for tho oonvenienco of worahippera. 
The and the were made of a white 
hard wood, with no omammit but the natural 
graining. 

The ohief Actors on festive oooaaions were 

( 1 ) the beeda of the house ^ A ^ ^« 

( 2 ) the fr ^ or aenioT rriatives of same 

Buruame and their wives ^ ; (3) the 

junior relativea, sons, Ac. of the above and 
their wives ^; f4) the ooneubinee in 
the capacity of aaaietantii to the ptineipal 
wife and who in the imperial fam ily were 
also known aa the ^ ( 6 ) the 

offloats of the gnmaaant fff, ^ 
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in tbe oase of rnlen and their wires ptg 

aervants. This forms the family groapi and 
it will be seen as we proceed that woman had 
a place ond in/luence %n U which hAe no 
parallel in modem China. 

Outside of this was another^ the official 
gronpi comprising the priests, soroerers, di- 
iriners, and mneioiaiia. P^haps the central 
figure of all these was the who was a 
being eui penem. The as we haTO 
seen might be male or female during the 
period of mourning, according to the sex 
of deceased, but must be a male where the 
worship was oooduoted in the anoe^ral 
temple. He was choeen by diyination, and 
the law of was to be obserred; so 

that he was properly the grandson of the 
chief worshipper, or in ady oase a scion of 
the seeded generation, as father and son 
might not thus act together, 
le^- Once duly appointed he must be 
prepa^ for his duties. Filial offiipring bad 
the priTilege of exhausting their afihetiou 
and exhausting their substance in the enter¬ 
tainment of their departed parents or chief. 
Thns the would seem to have been pro¬ 
vided as a help against the flatness of an 
entertainment, in' whieh meats and drinks 
were Qn%ad before a dead token of the 
spiiif 8 ^senee, the anoeetral tablet. For 
this purpose the though debarred from 
speech which would seem to break the 
charm of his celestial connection, is motioned 
to a seat, is urged to eat and drink; and 
the ceremony is not complete till eveiy 
member of the family, or of the court, has 
had an opportunity of thus testifying re- 
speot and afihotion. The real status of the 
P is farther iudioated in the fact that he 
himself may not partaka of sndi offiariDgs as 
ware spread before bis arrival to induce the 
presenoeof the )|||^ as also that he must 
be gratified like the chief worshippers by a 
ten days’ fast and must wash hands as he 
ascends to the inner shrine. He is the 
1|B|| but not a |||||; and therefore while 

in place of hemour he marks hit un- 


worthiness by offering m saerifioe tiie viands 
wfaioh before his arrival had regaled the 
dieembodied ancestors. This would seem to 
have been the original intention' in the use 
of a But ultimately the rule was ap¬ 
plied to the as well as to the ^ 

or family the ancestors; and eo we 
read that in the worship of Heaven and 
Barth, the g^ods of the land and the grain 
of the hiUs and rivers (Jj j|(, of 
the four cardinal points m of inanim¬ 
ate creation and of the seven 

Bwmiiingeon .|j ^ a ^ was used, 
before whom the offiarings were spread and 
who was urged to eat as in ancestral wor¬ 
ship. This would appear, howerer, to be 
an outgrowth of ancestral worship intro¬ 
duced after the penod when the above 
objects of worship had assessors appointed 
them from among the fabled heroes of anti¬ 
quity. Thus the ^ of Heaven r^re- 

otbeis. 

Tlwse jp were aeleoted by divinatioii, 
urrespeotiYe of surname, from among the 
official dasses ilP» ^ dr» 

otherwise under the same laws as the 
ancestral 

Hext in importance to the is the ^ 
who rqpresents the priestly caste in ancient 
China. In the S SI he dlls a sub¬ 
ordinate position undtt the m 

^ ify •ad the S Bip 

the offici at in g priests in the highmr sacrifices 
and the custodians of the Ancestral Temple, 
while the epeoud duties of the are 
with prajer and acts of leverenoe. We 
have traces of this anangement in the 

^ jSl 

of the Book of Bites; though it does not • 
MWi poepible that the ^ ^ u we hat* 

it^ oonld have been in the b*- nd e of 
eomplers or anthors of the j|^ The 
^ ^ Froeident of the 

J^fd of Bites, and the and tiie 

represent thoee under his anthozity. 
They are essentially a priesdmod, though 
in a somawhat mnaiSaj mum . dm then as 
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avwths ^ YM Hi^ Priflrt, ud Mh 
fioftnign. PriM wm poMk in bit own 
tsmtoKj. But no m/mnent in life eoold 
be made wiOioiifc tlie appeemiee of the 
whoM eenrioee were indiapenaable alike 
at the birth, the oapfing, the marriage, the 
death and burial of the aadent Odneee; ae 
in every aetion of the government, and in 
every approach to the spirit world. He is 
eonetUnee asaoeiated with saperstition and 
eoroery rather than aaorifiee. Thne at the 
birth of a ehild he appears armed with a 
lanoe and in the oompany of the or 
aoroeier, to prevent the aeoees of evfl. epoita 
to the new-born infant. Again, when the 
Ruler goes in atate to the coffining of a 
aabjeot, the ^ and tiie ^ meet him 
outside the gate, the one armed with peaoh- 
hlosaom and the other with a broom, to 
deliver the prinee from the evil influences 
asaoeiated with death. Bat even in these 
inatanoes the true charaoter df the in are 
seen. Whether by eaerifioe or by ineanta- 
tion, or by invocation, be is the medinm 
between man and the spirit world; and the 
diviner and aoroerer are under hia authority. 
Heia^reoont at aR atate aaerifloee to the 
as on aR oocaaiona of aneeatral 
worahty; and though in a manner the 
aaaiatant only to prinoea and great offioera 
yat hia are the priestly Innotioiia, the 
intimation of the aaerifloe to the apiiita, the 
oonaeeration and preaentation of the viotim, 
while tile Wearing of the J/ffl is breethed 
through him upon the wosahippera. It if 
ho who jatiflea aR treatiea, and it is hk to 
put nnder the ban or to deliver fnm the 
enrae. He aeoompaniea the Bulw in the 
grand hunt or in the military campaign, 
and it ia hia to propitiate the deitLes of road, 
dale, max^ and river. But he ia 
most mominent in the. famfly life aa the 
31 •od the ^ Ijj, who have dnige 
of all tho etiquette of monming and of the 
Aneeatral Temple. It is he who takea 
eharge of the uncooked millet which ia put 
into the mouth of deeeaaedaf tor the waahing 
of the oorpa^ and who oonaeorgtea the 


moott jeweia. It ia he who puts on the 
Ibae doth flta m the earatoppera 

{fi puts on the aboea, anperintands the 
of tha eorpae, and aU preparationa 
for the eolBning; whRe the numerous liba- 
tiona ^ intended for the oomforting of 
the deceased ^ ff/A are hi hia aole charge. 
Aa the funtnddraws near he announcea to 
the it the oontem|dated removal of the 
eoffin,aQperintendBevery8tep of the removal, 
aooompaniea the ooSn to the aneeatral tem¬ 
ple, and on the morrow precedes it to the 
grave. At the grave it ia hia to oommit the 
body to the eare of the god of the ground, 
whereon he retomatp dieaathe J%£orthe 
1^ feeat. On a fete day, whether fnnereel 
or aaapieiona, he is stOl the presidiBg geni^ 
It ia hia to indnoe the errivel of the 
by'the prriimmary aecrifioea; to eeeort thia 
^ to the teat prepared for him; to guide 
the ^ ae alao the chief worahipper ±K 
in intrioate pointa of etiquette to be 
obeerved; to aerve the with olkriDga 
and preae him to eat; to put the wine eup 
into hii and preaa him*to partake; 

to remove the ofTeringa whieh have been 
apeoiaRy offered on aooount of the JM ; to 
he the mouthpiece alike of the worshippers 
and of the intimating to the the 
filial ftffi w i Tig and conveying in turn the 
blearing of the anoesfm; to intimate the 
oonolusion of the ceremony and to escort the 
^ to the outer gate. The ia thna 
the minister of the ^ and mastw of cere^ 
monieti while in another eenee he ia the 
Bontbpieoa of the worahiitpera and the ab 
or aneeetors. From this hia oonneotion 
with the he 4101.0 aome of tho supers 
atlthma lereranoe shown to the as tha 
ombodimaDtof the When thanforo 

he is feasted in his tom be feees aonih, aa 
does tha whereas the ^ ^ and aU 
ofiiar worsbippen duly feae north. When 
tha has retired and th^ family feast 
proeeeds, tho presenoe of the is still re- 
quixedf this ia the last aot of the day, to 
shut the temple doors and gna the mi**** 
aeeteoy whieh tibey love. 

The litorgy of the aaeieiit Ghineao wms 
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of the ud w 
indioatioDB of its sft- 
aocepted os on- 
the «»d 

of the offsriiigs 
blessing vonobsafed 
the filial ofispring oon- 

main feature in it. Peihapa an¬ 
other feature was the iiiTooatioii 

hj which the jjj^ and the 
worshippers alike testified their sense of the 
mjsterioiis natnxe of the |[||| and man’s 
ignorance of their state. This last would 
seem to hare been uttered while laying down 
the oflhrings at the namerons points between 
the temple gate and the inner shrine, as if 
to say, whether here or there aoeept our 
saorifioe.” Eren to follow tho Jg fit, 
eompiled doubtless after the reformation of 
letters in the Han dynasty, this Tiew of the 
ancient Chinese liturgy is not materially af¬ 
fected, and the only illustrations of the 
18 2 ^ “d of tb« 

1^ nre taken from the I# 

and the Theie nener 9$em to 

BtUer the region ^ prayer as anderetood 
among other ancient nations^ nor "does there 
seem to have been any aneh liturgy as we 
know existed in Egypt. Chineee worehip 
would seem to be md generis and to he east 
entirely m court moulds^ The worshipper, 
whether in the esse of the ^ or the 
^ approaofaes the objeot ^ his re¬ 
verence in court rohee^ and his language and 
etiquette savour only of the court. The dis- 
tinotions among the their respective 
rank, the mead of reverence due to each, 
the nature of the ofiGninga and the style of 
saerifioe, are all regulated on this one prin¬ 
ciple. The family, as we know, was only a 
miniature oourt, and therefore an act of 
worship consisted in the presentation of the 
offining with the simple statement th^t it 
was presented to the august ancestor * so and 
ao ’ with hia ooneort ^ eo and so.’ This ap¬ 
parently is the meaning of the verb In 

itttthrttliejljj 



parforma his proper fnnotions and presenti 
the oiMngt in this reverent style of address 
as fixed by etiquettefor the particular objeot 
d wor^ip. Even the aet of consecration 
was not accompanied by worda of blaming, 
bat was done by the offering of millet, soup, 
or wine poured before the object, or by a 
loud-voioed mtimaltcfi to the |^. This 
presents the in a less prieaUy light than 
hia prototype appears in other forme of reli¬ 
gion, for which reason the translation ’saori- 
fioial officer’ is not an inapt one. He is 
not the fnlL-fiedged priest and never dared 
to play the role In China which has been 
played his brethren ^sewhere. He was 
always a mere officer of the government, 
sometimes in questionable company with the 
soroerer and at the highest only the master 
of eeremonies to the august and the 
mouthpiece of the august aaee^rs whose 
was neeessarily speechless. 

UndsT the was a large staff of offl- 
oers known as the and the 

9 or generally as the ^ They 
had the oharge of all the minor details of 
the sacrifiee as assistantB to the ]|^ and 
were, so to say, the Levitcs of the Chinese 
oeremoniaL Sometimes the 9km the 
^ ^ interolkangeahle 

terms, in which case the ref erenee is to the 
FslativeB of the chief worshipper, un^ea and 
cousins ^ and downwards) who bore 
in the dishes on a ftte day as assSstaats to 
the official group. It was a fixed mle that 
none of the chief worshippers eould aet iu 
this capacity. We have also mention of the 
^ ^ ^ the ^ ud the 
The reineeanti the hmee etewaid iriio 
pioTideethe mateiid for neiifiee or irfao 
noaiTee ud ueoanti for the oiftring which 
■ay he .ent tnm frirade. The Dlviun 
who me the tortoiae and thoM iriio me 
the are m u t ioiied with the u al- 
waya abut the peiau of the Baler; and of 
eonirn ever j flrat atep in the aaoridm waa ia 
their huda, aa tha adaotion of the viotiai, of 
the p, of the day of nuriflae. The ^ 
kept the record of the teaiple atensOa, .ml ha 
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w w gfwt dsyi • aMt iwwimt igm 
iitkft aeteiDMij kaowa uHm honoiiiiaf of 
tlM wocthj. It (Mtaiii* only to aotioa tho 
suiobna. who wvo otatioMd ia tho wNui 
at 'fC bat who OMondod tho platlona 
whan th«y ohontod tho odo on the onfrol 
■ad deporton od tho Made, ■■ wo 
dudl aoo, hod aa ioiportoat port to ploy in 
the looriflee. It woo by moaio the 
priadplo aroa odoortbad of tho aoorifioo; 
aad in the oatooumy aymbolio of oonjogal 
ildaiify aad hamoay tho gmt droaa apon 
tho plotlom ^ Boat bo napondod to 
in hannoaioaa note by tho .amaller dtam 
ia tho oooit balow. Than woao 
■lao tho mommora, oi^it nwa of mon al^t 
deep in tho oaao of tho oapams, or aoran. 


Aoo^ ttno town aaimdi^y to aaalc. Thaaa 
wore tor tho daioo toti a n of tho aagoat 
and tibioogh hiiB, tor tho dalootation ofMio 
)|^ Eodh waa foniiahodt with o itoito 
pdo, Bonated with feathora, whioh thqr 
brandiahod aloft aa thoy kq(t- tlaw. to tho 
Boole. Thoao woo a ooratod tootan ia «o- 
oaatcal tooato, and to attoia to tho /V 
waa <ma of tho pet aapixationa of tho aahi- 
tiooB noble. 

la what fdlowi wo ahaU diaeiiaa 0 m aiw 
tiolo aao rifl oe aad ahall ondoaTOor to do> 
■eribo * a day ia the Aaeeatrai ToBpb' aa 
Ulnatratioe of the intomMtioa wo haoo thna 
gathered tegardiag tho worahip of the 

Jomr MaoLinaa. 

Nawobwaag, 14 Hot., 1878. 


CHINESE BUNNING HAND. 


Kghtooa handled yoata ago, the Eaapanr 
Chang aa n a t io n ad aad patnoiaed roanii^ 
hand; aad tho writtaa hiatoiy of tho art 
bagina with that erant. Thm ia naaon, 
howerer, to baliero that the art waa nearer 
to ito Bataiity than to ita infanoy when it 
fint obtained tho iBpatial laroor, and the 
eonaeqaent notioo of tho Of ito 

origin aad proriona doralopanant wa hoTO 
no InfofBation beyond tho nagatioo atato- 
Bant that it had no axiatanao betoio tho 
later Han dynaaty, wMoh aa logatda ita 
praaent fiMB, known aa **giaaa wilting,” 
^ aaay bo anbatantially troo. Than 
will indeed bo alwaya harried, aad doranly, 
■ad abbreriatod writing iriian than ia oali* 
giaphy; bat, in tho tinw of the Baperar 
Chang, tho aoeaBolatad fanlto of harry, 
aloTonliaaaa, and abbioriatMa in writiag had 
aoniBod nndar akllful aad artiatio handa aa 
lypaaiaaoo of alag an oo aad fraadon, eooi- 
bfaiing partoat tynunotiy in tho whole orith 
■adloai Tarioly in the dotolla, wUoh, in apito 
of the pnnnial iibibwiHbi of China, ooto< 


Banded tho adBhatian and ptoifokod 0 m 
omnlatko of the Imperial Court. It waa n 
tnmondona famoratioii to authoriie tho nan 
of *<gtaaa-writing,'* in mamoriala to 0io 
0noaa. The reader ana get aonM toint idea 
of ita extent hy aoppoaiag that all oar darka 
wen to aabatitttta tor their preaant plain 
roand-hand toe illegible aonwl, whidh anno 
heada of departnaanta and aooM other great 
or woald'bo<graat people indulge in and eall 
writing. Then wen doubtleae aaay pniaia 
Btoady-going people who proteatod againat 
thia lanoTatioa, aad the rigorooa inTeerin 
of one of them, ^ ^ haa been pre e erred. 
Ha aays in elbot, ** Yoni pnfeaaad object ia 
can aad aoonoay of tfam, bnt I toQ yea, 
yon ban raafly ine n a e ed the difflonltiee and 
aqnandered the ttaaa of areiy b ody aseopUag 
perhaps n tow axperla like yonradTsa, hy 
thia nbomlnahla gnaa-wiiring.** Bnt iUn 
was only Tain dghdng against tho ittOTitn- 
Ido. '<OrBad>writing'* heeum tho fadiiaB 
oigfatoan hondiod yaon ago, and U son* 
thaoa to kdd Ha phNO to ton prwagt day. 
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tbdiigh it has pfobaMy naferhssa mush used 
ill memorisls ta the Crown» or to any lower 
tnbmiBl. There ia always somewhat more 
than tiiie ordinary danger of its not getting 
lead, and even in oorrespondenoe a China¬ 
man who is an adept at grass-writing will 
not *^mn a-muck^* in inditing a letter to a 
stranger on important bosiness. But among 
m^mate frienda who understand eaidi other 
it is the nsnai style of oorre^ndenoe. 
High oiBoiala draft their dispatohes in this 
style and their olerks hare to dedpber it* 
AH soholan keep their prirate memoranda 
hi it; and our teachers invariably note down 
in rnnning-hand what riiey intend to rewrite 
in a plain hand for onr ttse. Books are 
even sent to the printer in this hand. All 
bnsinesB men employ it more or less,, and 
they will abbreviate to the utmost words 
oonneoted with their special calling. A man 
who has to do with oolonra will, for exam¬ 
ple, uae the briefest form of the eharaoter 
lor ^^hlue’’ given in the aooompanyiiig 
■peeimen and thereby save a deal of time. 
'No doubt there are many special abbrevia- 
thma which are not known ontaide certain 
tradea or piofesriona* But it is not neoes- 
iary for the ordinary scholar to learn aU 
inoh. What 1 refer to in this article is the 
general enirenoy of the Chinese language^ 
not local ooioage or notes of hand. A 
tboroughly furnished Sincdogist should know 
it. If he does not he can aoaroely hope 
to cany on private oorrespondenoe in the 
language, nor oan he get through hia daily 
routine without a natiTe by hia aide, Onr 
excuse for not learning it is its extreme dil- 
donlty. To obviate this in some alight mea- 
Bore is my object. 

The greatest trouble with these running- 
hand oharaotera ia that they have never 
heed arranged in any di<^donary, list, or 
index, ao that one which la new to the 
student could be turned up readily from 
observing ha shape only. For my own use 
I have adopted and employed to some cctent 
tile cycde-^barahtera L,, n “ 
in all, sa ariifMal Olaadftank The oommou 


radieals ain umlsBs for tide purpose, h&imm 
fliey ^fe^fuently disappear trcm the oharaoi- 
ter altogether, and when this ia not the ease 
several are represented by the aame mark. 
Perhaps the beat way of tiasaifying the very 
much altered fonna of rnnnhig hand ia by 
the first stroke or dash of the pencil in 
making them. Those for instanoe that oom- 
menee with a downward, stroke, thus | I 
would place under thoae with a bend, 
under sc en- The running- 

hand forma of and ^ in on' 

apeeimen would tima come under and 
that of IP: would come under A thou¬ 
sand (w two of the moat diffioolt forms ar¬ 
ranged on acme plan of this sort ao that any 
one eonldhe aonght and identified by refer¬ 
ring to its elaaa would he very uaefnL Ihthe 
meantime we have simply to learn them by 
rote from a teacher, and when we are 
brought to bay with a strange form in hia 
absenee to wait patiently for hia return, or 
ask our neighbours. To a man who baa 
been ten or twenty years working at the 
language the frequent reonirence of this 
sort of thing is rather hnmOiating, and 
hence it oomes about that most foragners 
abandon the attempt to read running-hand in 
despair. The best part of a book is often tha 
preface, and the preface is often printed as 
the autograph of the authcfr or of his friend, 
in very running hand. Alas, we cannot 
read the prefaces of the books in onr library! 
We oan only take the poor comfort deriv¬ 
able from asking onrsdvea and the world 
generally **what is the use?” feeling all 
the time that it would be much for onr 
oonvenienee as well as for our credit if we 
oould both read and write tfaia kind of 
Chinese. 

After giving a good deal of attention to 
the art of graaa writing,*’ I oan heartily 
recommend Dr. Morrison’s list given in the 
end of tha Second Tolume of his great IKo- 
tionary, under the heading ^ ^ T'mn^ 
isdfi. Hia ajUahio arrangement ia of eouma 
objeeted to on all hands, but the dURnent 
rtfaniog-hand forma of all eommen eharao^ 
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fMi willi vety Imt ^oiptioii% sm fi?eB 
ISm ftf tor ili« bat auitori of the art. It 
b wofih while qxMBfOafs Mbnim’s 

owB Boto <m thb part of hk Diothmafy. 
He aaya:—^'T^img^wuif beng a edeotm 
el Tuietiea of the diaractera whioh do not 
eoDititvto a diflhreiiee, eontaiiia eumplea of 
thenumiiiff hand and aeal dhanetorr ar* 
nnged alphabetioaliy in the aame eDMuner 
aa In the body of the work where the deAni- 
tuNia ace fiven. By reviewing thb oonee- 
tioB of ehaiaotera and by copying them^ the 
etndiiit will become acqnaintod with the 
nmning handi aottie knowledge of whioh ia 
indkpenaable lor practical pnrpcM^ ahioe 
kttora and otiier doonmenta are very gene¬ 
rally written in it.’’ I cannot refrain ftom 
adding here that after having, only too 
tardily, followed Moaniaoii’a advice, and alao 
aaade aome proof of the oharaoter of hia 
work, 1 am filled with admifation of that 
man’s h«oio,'thoroiigli, and, for a pioneer, 
aeenrato labour on the Ohineae eharaetore. 
I do not know that ho has had hia equal, 
and moreo v er I fear that moat of na are, in 
eompariaon with Maiqrieoii, timid, anperfieial, 
end Uundecing* I know that he was 
msnifioently aided by the Beat India Gnn- 
paay and had the meant neoeasary for em¬ 
ploying ae BMny of the best native achdan 
aa be eonld find, whidi cannot be said of 
many. But he waa worthy of thia muni- 
fioenoe. 

There k a beautifal oombination of law 
end freedom in the art of nmning hand. 
The law k repreaented by Wang Bx-old 
<i«^) and a few other old maetera 
whoee eali^phy has been preserved 
tbrongh eenturiaa. Fully one half of the 
Aareetore in the apedtiLen here given can 
stiUbefirandkfMsimilesof Wang Hi-ohi’s 
writing handed down from the fbnrth oen- 
tory, and ene^ei^th of them etfll exiet aa 
tnUtan b, Chong COii 
la the time of the Bmpecor (meag (A.D. 
ye4»). On eompcang the eadkat qm- 
mena wstaat of naniiig hand with that 
paetkod at the p r eaen t day two thtoga ap- 


paar very marked and 'worthy of ndlfoe. 
Ural, the earliest ipedmens are aa a nda 
aa mueh abbreviated and depart aa nmoh 
from the ordinary type of Ofaineoe oharaetom 
as the latoit Beoond, the peculiar forma 
irideh the ehanuitora anamed under the 
hands of these dd masters are stiU the best 
forms for miming hand. Searody any ad- 
vanoe or improvement haebeen made during 
the long peiiod of firom 1400 to 1800 years. 
Takefor instanoe ths.diaraotor it waa 
wfitton thuB ^ by Wang Hi-ohi, and thna 
yonr taaohera, or even your ooolk if he can 
write at all, 'wQl probably abbreviate the 
diaraoter. It k not only one short way of 
wntmg tha oharaetor hut the short way. 
On the other hand, however, almost any 
addttknaltiMawhkh will make the general 
iqipearauea of the fignre more like |||P ace 
admisaible. And hocein dikfiy oonaiata the 
freedom of the art While unlikenem of a 
nmning hand oharaetor to its ocigmal moat 
have the aaaotkm of usage, if one ean wMk 
a free and ea^ penexl make aomethhig new 
which pceaervea the likeneea, it k upproved 
aooording to ito intrinaia merit Imitation 
of the dd masters, eaaci and a regard to the 
general form of the fully written ehaiaotora 
are therefore the diief qualifleations of a 
good running-hand writer. 

Aeomding to usage in China a large amoont 
of obeap and unreliabla mbbiah k oironlatod 
ae epeoiinene of running hand. The most 
eomroon form k that of the. Thtmtand Cha* 
rookr Ckuaic, It k well to get a few 
diflerent editioDe of thk. Bat the best 
hand-book 1 have. found k ^ 

Ibku-ks-koifh a work published in 1787, 
by JAtt»g ^ m Th. A.* 

reeteca are arranged qnder thdr radicals, 
and facsimiles of difltoeat ways of writing 
fliem by eminent penmen from the Han 
down to the present dyneety are faithlullj 
given. The author says he invents nothing; 
ha aimpiy cofka tiie beat q^mena. Ae an 
illuatoatkn of the endleas variety of waya 
in whkh n ridUal writer may abbievihte 
moonq^katodeharaotoriheae. ate 87 frame 
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tfcfm of oil piodimd by Wang ffi-oU 
ia writing ms own nano. 

On the iam pages of Chineoe ehanetera 
henwith printed there are in eaeh odnsA 
four rows of words representing four ways 
of writing. First on tiie left of estii oolnmn 
are the oharaoters in a fnll plain haad» next 
are the same oharaoters in moderately ziin« 
nlng hand ^ third rows are 

tiie same in ^‘grass writingi*’ and <m the 
light they are given aa vulgarly written by 
people of inferior eduoation printed in 
eheap books. The ohaiaoteis in the oentral 
lines have been written by a skilful penman 
and at the sasM time made as near as pos* 
siUe tO' the most approved models. But 
.ssivile inHatiftii is eontrary to the genins of 
^graas writing,** and oonaequenfly some 
novel and even insecnrate turns of the 
pe ncil may be observed by a eritiosl eye. 
The reader, however, has here a lair speoi- 
men, though only a spedmen, of good lim¬ 
ning hand. 

The vulgar eontriotiona are more than a 
q^eoiman. It was for the sake of giving aa 
nmny of these as possible in small compass 
that the oharaoters were selected. They are 
put together in a kind of rhyme, and every 
one of them is liable to be oontraoted or 
altered in eommon nse eo mndi aa to eaute 
aarious diflealty to those who have learnt 
oidy their oorreot forms. Although all the 
oharaoters subject to su4di oontraetimi are 
not here given, there is enough to enable 
any one who knows the correct forms to 
enter upon the study of the vulgar ballad 
Hteratnre of Canton without difflouity, or 
to deolpher a shop-keeper’s aoeount written 
in the ordintry style. The use of yiQ for 

dollar,” of ^ for “ten cents,’* and of 
for “ rate ’* is notioed by Dr. Williams. 
Iw nnmerals used in aooount keeping are 
m weU known that they need not be given 
here. There are only 128 difforent oharao- 
ters in the ^eoimea, bnt the usual mode 
of oontraoting others may be inferred by 
anah^, for ex a mple ^ is given as 
teas which as the fonteastien of 


m may be i nf erre d , ao also the esn^ 
traoted form “brush,” may be 

known from that of “wife.” fiome- 
times a phonetic of few strokes is substi¬ 
tuted for one of many strokes, as for 
; and in snob essss the sound being de¬ 
termined the phonetic the sense will be 
suggested by the oonneetion. The two 
forms of M here given are probably both 
of Buddhist origin; lee Williams^ 
IhcUonary under Wan. Most of these con¬ 
tracted forme are overlooked in the Dio- 


eionanes. a few are given as vulgar, 
the following appear with differeat aounda 
and meanings from those given to them in 

It is apart from my 
present pnrpoee to give the information 
found in the Dictionaries about these oha* 
raetera; suffice it to say that they are not 

present in low iiteratare end money ae- 
eounts. The two oharaoters and 
are given in Kanghi aa good for ||^ aS 
though they are not generally known 
to be so; and w is given as an ancient 
2onn of j^ally there are two eharao- 
tera on the right h^ud which are the reverse 
of oontraotions, namely fer |2{| and 
* furthtt uamplM of tlie mim 
■O rt of TUl^ mg m mUl t iDO of 


Asaruloitu notMlnubl. for afoniga 
•todmt of Ghinofo to adopt any of tho 
ebaraoten given on tho right ddo of tho 
oolumoa uqIm. he i. Imping aeoounto or 
writing eolloquUl, beoaoM tho habitual om 
of thorn would bo oonddored a dgn at 
▼olgarityor badodnoation. Bat it will b. 
notieed that mn. of thon olooely rntomhin 
tho forma of rapid mnning haadt and wlmn 
tbi. ia the cue th^ ate qnito odmiMtblo 


M long a. the aame appoManee at freedom 
ia maintained thnm^ioat. It ia only whan 
they have tho atiffluaB ol oMofnl writing 
that they ai. Tnjgw. 
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At lj BlieO diMild be epeeieny diieotod to 
the prhmtitet or phoaoileo ie the etndy ol 
nuuiiag hud, ee the teoie piimitiTe ii 
QniaUy dMrtned ia the Mine way in all 


Ita derhratiTee. II therein the way of 
maidimlaUng the prindtiTei. inelading d 
eonm the radicals, in grass writing” is 
aaasteredi the battle is won. 

JoHV Chaucsbs. 


THE CRITICAL DISQUISITIONS OP WANG 

CH‘UNG. 

f Cmt $ mu § d /hm fag9 2M2.> 


CKAPIXaXT. 

(P. 145, 147). PHing Kang asked saying 
it not improper for a tobolsr perform¬ 
ing no serrioe, to leoeiTe support notwith¬ 
standing”? Mencins answered, yon 
do not hare an intecefaange of the prodno- 
tione of labour, and also of men’s serrioss, 
so that one may from his overplus sapply 
the defieieney of another, then husbandmen 
will have a unperfloity of grain, and women 
will have a snperfloity of cloth. If yon 
have snoh an interchange, oarpentere and 
earzisge-wiights may all get their food 
from you. Here now is a man who at 
home is filial, and abroad respectful to bis 
elders; who watches over the prineiples of 
the anoknt kings, awsiting future learners; 
and yet you will refuse to support him. 
How is it that yon give honour to the 
earpenter and oarriage-wright and slight 
him who practises benevdienee and right- 
eonsnets f ” F^ang Kang said, The aim ol 
the carpenter and carrlsge-wrlght ie by their 
trade to seek for a living, le it also the 
aim of the ■nperior man in his prsetioe of 
principles, thereby to seek for a living ? ” 

What have you to do mth his propose P” 
xetnrued ICeneius, **He is of service to 
yon. He deeervee to be supported and 
dmuld he supported. And let me aek, Do 
yon remunerate a man’s intention or do you 
lemunerato his servioeP” King replied, 
remnnerate hb iatentton.” Meneiiis 
siad, *<Iliire is a man here who hraake 


your tQes and draws unsightly figures on 
your walls; his purpose may be thereby to 
seek fiir his living, but will yon indeed re¬ 
munerate him?” No,” said Kang. ’^Thst 
being the case,” said Menoiua, *’it is not 
the purpose which you remunerate, hut the 
work done 1 ” Henoius adduces breaking 
tOea and drawing unsightly objects on the 
walls” to oontrovert P^ang Kang’s argn- 
ments. He knew that << to break tilee and 
disfigore wells” b no servioe, yet has a 
purpose, which P’ang Kang certainly would 
not remunerate. It being so, his adducing 
the hresking of tilee and disfiguring of 
waUs wonld not serve to oontrovert PHing 
Ksng. How so ? The breaker of tOee and 
dMgurer of wslb is not of the number of 
those whose purpose b to seek a living. 
Not being numbered amongst them, these 
are of no use to oontrovert a man’s aigu- 
manb. Now if a man for no oause what¬ 
ever breaks tiles and dbfignres walb, it must 
be that he b either an idiotb madman or 
a wanton jeeter. A madman’s purpose b 
not to seek a living; a wanton Jester like¬ 
wise does not seek a living. All who seek 
a lining are sooustomed to make th oee 
thinge which are advantageous, which 
moot men cannot; and by these out for 
■ale in the market; having obtained re- 
muneratioii, they return and obtain the snp- 
ply of their needs. Now breaking tOee and 
diafigoring walb b no advantage to men; 
wk^ purpose can these he in it? Anintdli- 
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gttut man knowing thia to be without ndyan* 
tnge oerteiidy would not do it. An nnin* 
telligent man it an idiotae md 

aartainly baa no pnrpoaa. Now to Iireak 
tilaa and diaflgnio walla is jiiat like a obild 
breaking elode in the ioad| what difikrenoe 
ia there f la it likewiae their pnipoae, who 
break oloda in the road, to seek loraliTingf 
Thia ia of a pieoe with ohildten, it ia dona 
without any purpoae. A man who playa aome 
game ia likewiae of the ^diadgoring walla’ 
elaaa. la the player’a pozpoae to aeek food f 
Playera alio have a mutual deabe to win 
plenty of mon^; if the money ia plentiful 
he can alao obtain food. There may be timet 
when he baa thia pnipoae. But to throw 
Btonea and to jump are alao of the *4iafignr* 
ing walla ” olaaa (of aotiona). Ia it the pur- 
pose of the atone thrower and jumper to get 
a living? 6o the oontrovertiog of P^aag 
Haag ly Meneiua ia by no wnmna thoroughly 
done. If P^g Kang uaed Meneiui^ wor^ 
how eould he eay *<^Meet a man with 
mar tneea of apeedi.’’ 

OHaPXXRT. 

(P. 160-163). K^wang Chang mid to 
Mmcina *<Ia not Ch^aag Chung a mau of 
true self-denying purity P He waa living 
in Woo-ling, and lor three days waa with¬ 
out &od, till he oould neither hear nor see. 
Over a well there grew a plum tree, the 
fruit of whieh had been more than half 
eaten by worme. He erawled to it, and 
tried to eat some of the fruity when, after 
awaUowing three mouthfula, he reeovered 
hie light and hearing.” Hendua replied^ 
«Among the aolmlan of Ta^ I most regard 
(^nmg aa the thumb (among the fingers). 
But stall where ia the self-denyiDg purity 
(ho pretenda to) ? To carry out the prind- 
plea which he boldii one must become an 
earth-wocMt for ao only oan it be done. 
Now an oaiih-worm eata the dry mould 
ebov^ and drinka the yellow q^ring below. 
Was the home in whkh Chung dwella built 

* Ch. GL, vol. 1. p. 86. 


by a Peh-B or was it built by a robber 
like Chihli* Waathomillot wUehhe eats 
planted by a Pdi-E? or was it planted by a 
tobbmlike Chih? Them am tliiiiga whkk 
cannot be known.” **But,” said Chang, 
'^whatdoea that matter? He himself weavea 
m ndal s of hemp, and bis wife twists 
threads, to barter them.” Mendm replied, 

Chung bdonga to aa anoieni end noUa 
family of Ta'e. Hia elder brother Tae re¬ 
ceived horn Ko a revenue of 10,000 eAniqf, 
but be oonaidered hia brother’s emoluinent 
to be unrighteous, and would not eat of it, 
and in the same way he eouaidered his 
brother’s borne to be unrighteoue, and would 
not dwdl in it. Avoiding hia brother and 
leaving hia mother, he went aud dwelt in 
Woo-ling. One day afterwards, he rotamed 
to their boose, idien it happened that aome 
one sent his brother a present of a live 
goose. He, knitting hia eye-browa mid, 

^ What are you going to use that oaoUing 
thing for?’ By and hy hia mother killed the 
gooae, and gave him some of it to eat. Jmt 
then hia brother earns into the honae, 

* It’a the flesh of that thing,’ 

which he went out and vomited it. Thus, what 
hia mother gave him he wonld not eat, but 
what hia wife givm him he eats. He will 
not dwell in hia brother’s honae, but be 
dwella in the Woo-ling. How oan be in 
Budi eiroumatanom complete the style of 
lifo wbioh he profesem? With auoh prinei- 
plm as (fiiung holda a man must be an earth¬ 
worm, and then he ean earty thed out.” 
Now Moneiiia in his dimpproval of Oi^ung 
oould not lay hold ol Chung’s defect. Chung’s 
beiiig ao startled at the goose, aato vomttit, 
ia euiely not that ha would not eat in «ia 
case of hia moOim (giving him food). He 
first railed at the goose and mid what am 
you going to me that naakling fifing lor.’^ 
By and by hia mefiier killed the goom and 

^ P!h.e, M. If. p. 169, No. MB. Iflh eantaxy, 
B.C., one ef two hro&m oolemfied Im slasn 
integrity and nnfitnohing ttedftatntta. 

t Cluh, a ftmons robber diief of fl— 
tfma, eo eaUed after om ofuaeienl times. -As a 
man, Ohonff mid not be independmi of other 
amn who stiBhrbe vlQate lor aU ha eoaU MU. 
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ga^e him aone of it to eat. Hb broUier 
Mid ^thatfe tbe fleehof that eaelcliag thing.’ 
Chang felt aahamad to undo hia former words 
ao he went out aiid roaatted it. If his hrother 
had not told hini| enr^y he would not hare 
romitad it. If be had not done ao, then he 
would hare eaten what his mother had giren 
him. To say that '^be would not eat. what 
his mother gare him,” is to lose altogether 
Chang’s meaning. Supposing that Chung 
was determined not to take food at his am* 
ther’s hands, when the saronry goose ap¬ 
peared, he onght not to bare eaten it Bnt 
he did eat it When be knew that it was 
the gooee, he was startled and romit^ it 
The eauae of Chang’s romiting the gooee 
wss, that ha was ashamed to eat in opposi¬ 
tion to the enhetanee of his (expressed) de- 
tmination, not that he was unmindful of 
Gio rirtue of lore to one’s parents, and so 
wished to aroid eating at his mother’s bauds. 

Henoius says moreorer, Wliere is Chung’s 
self-denying purity ? To einy out bis ua- 
tnre^ he must heeome m ^arihwormt for only 
ao can it bo done; now the earthworm eats 
the dry mould abore and drinks the yrilow 
spring below,” That is to say, the earth¬ 
worm is moat aeU-denyiiig and purat If 
Chung were Uke the earthworm then he 
ahonld be pore and aril-denying. Now if 
the houae in which Chung dwelt were built 
Ij Pih-e and if the millet whioh ha ate were 
planted by Pih-e, then Chung so dwelling 
and eating would be right and self-denying 
In hia purity; but if Chung ate millet which 
tiie robber Chih ]^antad or dwelt in a houae 
built by the robber Chih, it would be da- 
prariug the self-deuying purity of hia oon- 
duat. He used this to oonriot Chong and 
again let go the true prineiple (inrelred). 

A house ia for a man; one usee eandsls 
and hamp^ to barter for the sake of millet. 
Yerily supporing (one or Gia other) to be 
that which a robber has planted or builded, 
one cannot hear er know (the same). Now 

^ Wang’s text here hsa the test Dr. 

Liggs follows bss 


that hia brother was uniighteaus was aftaed 
idea with Chung. STsryone knew what his 
eiew was, and quite understood and dia- 
eossed it; for he aroided hia brother, and 
went to Woo-ling and could not lire in hia 
hrother’a house. SLe wore sandals and twist¬ 
ed hemp, and would not eat of his dainties. 
But (Mmunoe) wished to make Chang life 
at Woo-ling to avoid hia .brother’s house, and 
to vomit his brother’s dainties. What the 
ear hears and the eye sees is very dear, and 
without doubt Chang's not dwelling and not 
eating is dear. Now we do not know who 
built the house at Woo-ling, nor who planted 
the millet there; how eould he get a perfect 
house to dwell in, or obtain perfeot nullat to 
eat P Meneios said he was wrung. This is 
to expect more than everything from him 
perhaps robbers did build the place where 
Chang dwelt; he did not know and he lived 
there. Mencius said that he did not cany 
out his (nature) principles, and only >hy 
beooming an earth-worm eonld be do so! 
Now in the gioond of a robber’s house there 
are abo earth-worms. How could an earth¬ 
worm eat the dry mould in the midst of a 
robber’s house For drink the yellow spring 
under the sameP To carry out fully the 
principles whioh Chung held, had llenoiua 
suggested (the idea of) a fish, it eould have 
been done. For a fish lives in the midst of 
the rivers and the eea, and eate the eedimeut 
of the rivers and the sea; the tea ia never 
dug into by a robber, nor is its sediment 
oolleoted by a robber. 

But aupporing Chung to have been great¬ 
ly at fault, Mencius’ oeusuTc was unable to 
fix it upon him. Now Chung leaving hie 
mother and avoiding his brother aud living 
with his wifb at Woo-ling was heeause ha 
hrid hie broGier’a houae ss an unrighteoue 
houae and bis btother’s dsiutiss as onright- 
eoue dainties; therefore he would neither 
dwell there nor partake of them; this is ex¬ 
treme self-denying parity. 

Now having removed to Woo-ling and ru- 
tamed to salute hia mother he ought to have 
« Ch. CL, voL I. p. 188. 
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pnpmd his own food sad an hate gone* 
IKe aoToaiy goooe pat btfort Idm bofbro 
•Urtang snralj had rioe with it whieh hit 
mother would dreea and offer. This riea waa 
hit brother’a dainty. It ia plain that hia 
mother had not her own millet to aet hetoo 
Chttng, 8o Chong did eat of hia hrother^a 
da in ti ea , Pdh would not eat the ** millet 
of Chow/’ and died upon the 8how*yang hilL 
Would once eatiog of the millet of Chow*^ 
haTe been to dqnrave the aelf-denjring 
purity of hia eondnot P The prinoiplea whidi 
Chung held did not come near to thoaa of 
Pah £• So that Meootiis aaying he eould 
earry them out if he were an earth-worfUt 
mxated the eompaziaon whndi ought to hare 
been made aa to the pruud]^ heU by Chung. 

OHAFUB Tn. 

Heneiniaaid(p,325)y ’^hereia an appoint- 
ment for ererything, A man abould raeeife 
•nbmiaaiTdy what may he oorreetly aaoribed 
thereto. Therefore he who haa the true idea 
of what ia HeaTon’a appointment will not 
atand beneath a predpitona wall. Death 
anatained in the diaoharge of one’a dutiea 
may oorreetly be aaoribed to the appointment 
of Heayen. Death under handoofle and 
tera cannot correctly be ao aaoribed,” How 
' thia aaying of Mendua, dedarea that man'a 
deatiny ia not a sudden ohanoe. Thoae who 
are submiaiiTO in their conduct reedye what 
may be oorreetly aaoribed to deatiny; bad 
conduot and reoUeaa aotiona meet with that 
which ia not oorreetly aaoribed to it. That 
ia to aay Heayen’a decree dependa npcm one’a 
line of oondnet. tConfuoina did not obtain 
regal power ; {Yen Tnen died early; fTase 

* ^1^ 12tb Martwjr, B.C., niA U* 1 >k»- 
ther Shnh-taH xddaed attac^anoa to the fouudar 
of the Chow dynatfy as an usurper. They re¬ 
tired to tv 1& Sbaoae, and Hyed ou wild 
berriee until releeeed by dearh. M. M. p. 139; 
Cb. CL, yoL i. p. 45. Bis prindple was purity^ 
Ch. Cl., Tol. II. p. 70 sole, 
t See AnUt p. 167, eh. a, 
t Ch. CL, toL L p. 108. 
tCll.a.,yoLL^4»BOtemla li-ld, eb. 8, 

ji- 


Hea lost his sight; ^PihHewhad bproay; 
were the aedons of these font snbmiaaiye 
€P the reyerse P How is it that they did not 
reoeiye what may be correotly termed the 
deeiee of Heaven P 

^Pe Kan was ripped up; ^Tss Sn! was 
boiled in oil; fTaze So was out to pieces. 
There were terrible calamitieB in the worldy 
and not merely handenf^ and fetters. Snrelj 
if you use handeuffa and fettera to describe 
what ia not correoUy ascribed to the deoroe 
of Heayen, then that which Pe Kan and 
lai Bui did waa not submiaaiye (thereto). 
If a man receive hia deatiny, whether he 
ought to be crushed or drowned, slain or 
bnni^ even should he carefully restrain 
him se lf and reform hia conduct, what advan¬ 
tage will it be to him? )|Tow Kwang Kwoh 
thmgwith too men slept under a pile of 
dbarooal; the ebarooal fell and the 100 man 
all died, Kwong Kwdh alone waa nninjnred. 
The meaning of hia destiny was to elevate 
him to a Marqniaate. Piled np ehareoal is 
like a lofty tottering wall; w^ differenee 
is there? if their destiny doee not emsh 
them, thoee who have Kwong Kwoh’s destiny 
will certainly obtain like deliveranoe^ (p*^^ 
** A mao’s advancement is effaeted, it may 
be by others and the stoppiiig line is, it 
may be from the effect of others.” If his 
destuiy should eruth him, still perhaps it 
was given him by others to be under the 
walL 

K’nng Eia (B. C. 1879) gave the youthful 
son of his host admissiou to the palaoe; his 
destiny ought to have been wealth; although 
he was put into the palace yet he had to aet 
at door-keeper, •<Not standing under a 
pradpitoua wall,” with K’ong Kia giving 
the yonth admission to tha palaoa, ia all the 
same thing in reality, 

A. B. HuTCHinow, 

Ch. CL voL, 1. p. 59. 

t Ch. CL, voL I. p. 195 note (His haartXwas 
ion out). 

t M. M. p. 965, No. 879. 

I Oh. CL, voL L p. 16; Prolog, p. 67; liAi, 
A. 8; Ch. OL. vol. V. p. 8a. 

II M. H. p. 90A Bo. 876. 
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THE SADNESS OP SEPAEATION, OB LI 8A0. 


Bom of ibo ifcook of oat anoioikt Prinoeii 
(Mj lather Pth Yumg by name), 

The Spring-star twinkled with dieery omen 
On the Inokj day I came* 

Ify father, obaerring this fair beginning, 
Choee fairest naaM for me, 

Juttm he oalled me b e can se of Jnstioe, 
And Pins—as 1 should be* 

To these rieh fafours of eariy Natoxe 
1 added the lore of Lore, 

And, wed to the teachings of Truth and 
Honour, 

I pondered our ICasters o^er. 

Eager, withal, as Time flew onward. 
Grudging the hours as they passed away, 

In the mornings I read of Immortal Tirtue, 
Of Truth at the dose of day. 

The years thus sped with regretful lightness. 
The seasons oame one by one. 

And I looked at the shrubs and the flowers 
so fleeting. 

And bethought me how life did run. 

Would the Prinee but trust to thedurdy 
eounaele, 

Correoting this uk/toa paee, 

Would he deign to ride in the ear of Tirtue, 
Nay! I would oonduet hia Grace. 

The Three Great Kinga of our hiatory’a 
dawning 

All manner of wiadom sought, 

And weloomed as gladly the Toice of oenaure 
As the talent wUeh others brought 


ffinoe the honest worth of onz Two Orand 
Monaroha 

Diaooeered the way, 

What reason that, later, two ledklees tyrants 
Should flounder their Throne away f 

Alas I for tUs erowd of the eain and UUe^ 
And the Kingdom ao sore heaet! 

Say not that I dread for my own disaster; 
’Tit the Realm doth my lean beget. 

How X alaved and tofled that oar Royal 
Master 

Might share in ear history’s fame! 

But ho hearkened, alma I to the Toiea ef 
slander, 

And rejeoted my words with shame. 

Iknewthat rq^yal was fraught with danger, 
I strove —I oonld not withhold my part; 
YeHisavensI I oall you to hear me wUnem 
’Twas the Prinee that I had at heart I 

At first he gave me his graebos promise, 
Then to others be lent an ear; 

What matter that I shonld be thus rqeotedP 
Bat the Realm was my only fear. 

I had laboured and trained in the school of 
Yirtue, 

And c hast e ne d a glowing youth, 

LeamiTig the Isssfinn of Worth and Honour, 
And reading of Right and Truth; 

For I looked for the triumph in righteene 
Manhood, 

Waiting to gather the friiits of eare; 

What, then, if a single life is blasted F 
—^But Injustice is hard to bear. 
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oniTen herd of tho AYanoioxH^ 

Soifeit, with gluttonous sest, 

Mete all Haukind by their paltry measoisi 
Wiiile £&yy mflfiTnoa thsir breast* 

Ho I yield a no n to amfaitioos impulse F 
Ah 1 ’tie not my heart is ’fain • 

But Age looms ominous in the 
And 1 dread to have lieed in Tain I 

No! better the drega of a life of Tirtuoi 
Better the ommbs of unsullied fame; 

Beats my heart but tmei nor swerres from 
Honour, 

Hunger can bring no shame. 

Baek to wj book% and my humble study, 
Ba^ then, to Learning and Wisdom’s stm; 
I will lire for these, these at least may I 
oberiah, 

And keep with me erennore. 

Nayl for !buth 1 will copy the 
modelB, 

Though it be not the fajJiimt now^ 

This life, eontemned my generation, 

To the waters, like P-fny, I ^wl 

—Yet the sighs will heaye, and the tears 
wintdokl^ 

As I tt ink of the peofde’s woe; 

Whan I eonnsell e d wisdom and BM)deration, 

I was spumed! 1 was bid to go! 

Though thrust away for my words of warn* 

And my pleading with Duty’s hreafli, 

These are erimes in which my poor heart 
deli^tetti, 

Though menaced with frequent death. 

I blamed the sloth of my Royal Master, 

Who heard net the pe^le’e voieei 
Whilst aiyy sullied the name of Honour, 
And slandered the people’s choiee* 

Of a truth the age is adept at onnning, 
Turning away fnm the good and right, 

nm toftuoua road to the straight pref^^ 
BMh playiQg Mis parasite! 


Broken, and siok, and depressed in spirit, 
The single wretoh in this wretched age ; 
Better rather the Grare or Exile 
Than such riyaliy to wage I 

The Ba|^ nerer has eoared in oovtys, 

From ancient times till now, 

But whiidi of this supple horde of babblers 
Here freedom’s thoughts ayow F 

Brooding and broken-hearted, 

Insult I bear, and blame; 

To the death I pledge me tou Truth and 
Honour, 

And the aneienta did the aame* 

Feaiiug the lures of ambitious impulse^ 

I paused; I looked; and I tamed again; 

1 turned onoe more to the path of Yirtue, 
*Twaa but a pasting yein 1 

I breathe onoe more, then, the breath of 
Honour, 

I leeeat me iu Yirtue’s aeat, 

flinee I tread uot in safety the road to great- 

nees, 

Then, back to my old retreat! 

In humble eot and obecuro ratixement, 

1 do that whioh to Truth is due, 

What reeks it now that the world still doubt 
me, 

H1 know that my heart is tmeF 

1 mqr eairy my head amongst the proudest, 
’Mid the noblest sweep my train; 

Though rent my doakf and though wry mw 
ooiflbro, 

The body oontmuee sane* 

Anon I glanoe o’er the broad horisou. 

And dream of a better land; 

Then I striye to attain to the Mind’s per- 
feetiott, 

With all Wisdom at eommand* 

Hash man ie bom wiMi a ruling pwieioui 
Virtue, then, is my Lore; 

While this body lives aiuee ye cannot partus 
How Udak ye the heart to move F 
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A0, my iiate, m Mil tad geatib^ 

BepnMoiMi 8M OHM ud ay^ 

Saying: * Bach an aim loithii life imHaagar 

* And in exiU had to dia: 

^ Why than tbit eraxo aU for hoimit apoaldng^ 

^Hath Life bat a tinglt ohann f 

^Siiiae the age gives wordiip to other idbUp 

* Oonvertioii ean do no ham I 

< Yon eamiot prodUdm U frm dom and win¬ 
dows, 

* Then who it to know year heart ? 

* lien set in heffda, like the dieep they follow, 
^Why persiat in a life apart?’ 

Tmel to guide life by the aneient models 
Were well ; bat with what lesalt ? 

Bather toUee w%ek at the tomb of Yirtne, 
The shade ef a periahed oolL 

E% knew the Earth, and knew Moak^s 
aeoteta; 

JSd Kangy-^ volnptaona drone ; 

His brothers five by like reeUaia eoadiiei 
Lost thair aaoestral Throne* 

TheSr aaooeaacw Y% was a madaq^ huntsman, 
lUiootiBg the foxes too> 

Usorped^niarule is of short daratfam. 

Sit Throne was oaorped by A<eo. 

son was a youngster of hiiriy Sgiwe, 
Who eonld not restrain his Inst, 

His head lor his paasfont did sharp atone^ 
ment, 

When it toppled in the dust 

The tyrant Kuh was a rank ofbnder, 
Betribotaon followed swift* 

The orimea of the monster Chom atsodooi 
Hia dynasty bereft* 

Bat Tyang and Fat, grave, reverential; 
Pfinee WSn^ who did ri^tly and never 
swerved; 

Theaesoo^tthe wise, and employed the sUe; 

These nobly thdr oonntry served* 


Thou, Oodt who art impartial, 

Mak’st silent ehdos of thy vieais hare, 

The wise, the great, and the agregums 
The harit of Mankind shonldgtBar: 

Warned by the poat, guarding the fniiiie, 
Widohiog the Petrie’s need; 

Who, If not dghteoiis, abonld he a ruler? 
Who, if not just, should lead? 

Booh was the language which hson^t me 
danger, 

Fate had ordained: I have no regret 
Aforetime for a like remonstraooe 
Two aainta were in tormenta set 

1 wtih soKiow and diaappointsMut 
That 1 live in a harsh and unkindzed age; 

1 l opro s i my tears and with these lefleo- 
tiona 

My Utter grief assuage* 

X kned on the edge of my humhle garment^ 
And pray. Inapiration cometh aeft 
▲ vision I I soar on a Phoenix,—^Desgon! 
With a whirl I am home aloft 

Xn ttie morning I start from the sun’s eaat 
eradle. 

By tim evening I oome to the western gate; 
At theoe portals I rest me but an instant, 
Warned that the day is late. 

X beseebh the sprite who the Sun bestraddlss 
To tarry a while ou the west hill top, 

For my road is distant, and long, and tedious 
And I do not want to stop* 

X refresh my horae at the weatsm limit, 
E^raap my rain where the sun doth rise, 
Pluck the magio hranoh that pvoloagsth day* 
Hght, 

And sport mder forrign skiea. 

The Moon goes forward aa my preeuraor, 
The Winds bring up the rear, 

I despatdi a Phesnix to serve aa herald; 
Thunder says: Caution hm I 
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Aloft diooti flie Vird at I {ito tko rfgnalt 
Mbonting hj day mad ufglit; 

Tha Wiiids waft grootiiiga M we xiao 
are wdoomed at Bainbow’a b irfg ht * 

Vast erowdi in njitieal oonfiuioii 
Hnnge tbroiigh the zeUing air; ^ 

Now I sumiBoiL the man at ibA gate ef 

HeaTWi 

He regards me with a atue. 

The day ia waning and I am weary, 

StQl hopeful I panee, and lurvey the aoene; 
The H^TeoB and the Earth alike are diaoi, 
All envy, hatred, i^leen 1 

Next morning 1 reaeh the far weeten near, 
Tether my steed, and the hiQi aeeend; 

But my tearful eye will turn Kngeringbaek^ 
ward; 

I shall never find a friend 1 

Anon I oome to the eaatefn heaven. 
flipafMAtfig atmieblosBoiiia from "VlrtuePs tret; 
—Oh ooold I, whilst still ia the fiowsr of 
manhood, 

j^nd friendship and sympathy t 

Yast oiowds in mystieal eonfuaion 
Strange fiighta through the air and wild 
fancies take; 

The evening brings me to distant valleys, 
The mom to a pladd lake. 

But this people’e pride is a haughty heaxiag, 
In unholy loves they band, 

The good they seeth^ regard with envy: 

—haste to another land. 

Now I oaat my eye round the broad boriaon. 
Having tr a ver s e d the ddea^ I onee mote de* 
scend, 

I vmdd flee Wherel might, though with toil 
and hardship, 

Peradventiire find a friend* 

Thie time to a vultare I trust my message, 
He doee hut dieeourage me;. 

Even the owl-Uke and stupid euekoe 
Diegusts me with knavery. 


I halt in despair and in vaoillatioB, 

I wenld, were it meet, pleadmy proper sutt, 
Xhei^ the Phcenix is hsarar of lirii oom-- 
ndisioas, 

I fear others pluck the fruit* 

1 long to flee, yet 1 know not whither; 

Onee more I wander to ease my grief ; 

True I the world is wide, and the lands are 
many 

Whieh may oAur some relief. 

But wordi are weak, and my means are 
humble 

When measured with Envy’s prioe, 

The world is dark, and the wise axe hated, 
l^riua the alave of vioe. 

Ythi all my dreams and my aiq^tions, 

ICy trust in a Priuoe’s care I 
I brood in melaneholy anguish; 

Alas! it is hsfd to bear I 

A thought yet strOosa mo^to test the Augurs! 
3Ae Piinee of Augurs thus reeds my fate: 
Beys he; ’There will oome yet an hour of 
triumph, 

<But thou must not here longer wait.’ 

’Think,’says the Augur, ’how vast Greatiiml 
’Are ottier landsbarreu of Yirtue too? 
’Arise, 0 pilgrim tend be of eoura^ 

’Who bves Yirtue will wdeomeyou. 

’ Thinks’t thou that riaewhere no Truth can 
flourish? 

’Why cleave to thy fatherlandP’ 

—But the age ia dark and mankind unable 
Pure Yirtue to understand. 

Though Men’s loves and hates are all timee 
oaprielous, 

Only these dsatards abhor the light; 

Yloe their ambition, their hate ia waaton, 
Grime ia their heart’s delight. 

fiSuee QuiK is rampant and univerml, 

What hope for Yirtue in sudi a olime P 
The foulest deads have men’s 
Baproval is Judged a erime. 
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Be of cheer! opt travel I esMyeOie Augurs 
—Alsil bat my heart ie a timidgoide2 
Stayl niher, but test we the PHnae of 
Wiiaidet 

—I oonjoze him to nj aide. 

A dond of oagela anunmoe the Wieaxd, 

The peake roar wdoome oa he deeoeiida; 

From a Uaie of majeety and glory 
Thai he my fate pertende: 

< IVkDd, penlit in tiiy aeoieh ao erraati 

* Tread the wide world in thy qneat of Troth) 

* T^amg ondFd both aonghtlor men of hononr 

< And aucoeeded in time, loraooth. 

<If of a tmth thou art good and righteona, 

* Thou needa’t no man to be advocate; 

* Remember JoeA, the poor bumble wodc- 

man, 

< Who was tmeted with high eatate. 

< Remember the fiahemun gaily atrumming 

< Choaen ae WM 9 right hand. 

* Remember ditty, eole oommendation 

< To be atatesman in the land. 

< Seize, then, the moment whilst life is early, 

* Whllit Vioe ia of modem birth, 

< Before King Time with his mtUeM aiekle 

* Sweeps Yirtne irdsi off the Earth.’ 

But ah! the frail struggling ]^t of Yirtne, 
With these brambles of vioe in power I 
Ana the stilling growth of these tares ma^ 
lignant, 

I know they will kill my flower I 


The age ia past a regeneratkm, 

’Twere vain to attempt the feat; 
Tirtuo for ever has lost ita fragranee, 
AH atinketh that once was aweet 


The flowers of my yonth-time have gone for 
ever. 

Bank rashes xqplaee tham now, 


What reason, alas I but that Tirtne’s Uesaom 
Ne’sr budded on Natnre’s bough ? 

Time was when 1 tmsiad to Truth and 
Honour, 

Ah me! but a slender stay! 

Blaspheme the righteous, and pander faahiofi, 
TbiB now is the only way. 

Speoions and pert are the tangnes onoe fear¬ 
less, 

WkkednesB ia their pride; 

In the headlong stmg^ lor power, advance* 
meat, 

What wonder that Yirtne died F 

Example swells the too fatal torrent, 

’Twme madneaa the stream to stem; 

With the tree of Yirtne thus withered 
blasted, 

Tbe saplings,—^what obanoe for them P 

The sweet eonteat of unsnllied honoar 
To baiter lor snoh a life 1 
No! that which I am, that 1 rest for ever, 
Unpdllnted by aueh a stcifo. 

Ptaoid and calm, then, In sweet aeolasioin, 

1 will travel in search onoe more; 

Whilst life is yonng and the mind yet sturdy, 
I will journey the wide world o^er. 

The Frinoe of Augurs said: ^ Be of courage,’ 
So FU start on a Inoky day, 

Yirtue my password, and Truth my motto, 
To cheer me upon the way. 

The flying dragons must fliat be h a m eaeed 
To my ivoried golden oar; 

As hearts onoe dkaevered axe lost toe ever, 

I mnat jonmey wide and far. 


fSo t tom my flight to the Tartar monntains, 
On! onward! in wild, wide i^ells; 

The clouds billow np as my ehaxiol^aenrtaan, 
Xho birds axe my cazziage-bella. 
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1 atait fnni th* liilfy Way at aHtniii^ 

At night nadh the Wetten Pala; 

Tba Fhoenix foUowi with friendly gnetiag 
As the twrellen onward nIL 

I pass with apeed by tike arid deaetta. 

And xeat near the Tdlew Bbreria aonea; 
The Sanrians aerre aa a tiring f a ny. 

To the Goda I oenunend my eoniae. 

The road waxea long and replete wifhdaag«t% 
Only onr nambera ptoaerre na whole: 
Tnning the hill, I e^ a atatioo. 

That, then, ahall be onr goal 1 

I gather my ehariote all together, 

Li aolenm file we piooeed along. 

The aqnirming dtagena are onee more har> 

Flega marahal cm motley throng. 


Choking with andden and vagne emotion. 
My heart beata wildly and flnttera faat; 
BntaoftI awoet mnaio and damdng fhiriea, 
May bo’tia happineaa at laat I 

And now 1 b i e o atthe leat mimwiit , 

I look down, and lo! ’tie my aatiTe land t 
The gnide atanda mnto, and my ehaigen 
gnirer, 

Xromnlona, wavering, here we atand i 

It ia finiahed, then t 
There ia no Tirtne I 
Ho one believeth me t 
Why for thia home ehoold I longer irigh P 
SiBoe there ie none to join in ^ eanie ol 
Tirtna^ 

Let me teat in theae watera where 
dotiiliel 

V. W. X. 


HISTOBICAL TABLE OF THE HIGH OFFICIALS COM- 
POSING THE CENTBAL AND PBOVINCIAL 
GOVEBNMENTS OF CHINA. 


Jn tbs {Tbiim JS00WI0 of loot Jimo thovo 
o^ppettod a Table of Chinese PiroTinoial CMK- 
daLiy earn filed hj the pieieiit writer under 
the saperrision of the late ]&• ICajersy 
ehlefljimnaieoordkept in H. B. Me L«ga- 
tioD dnee the boginning of 1874 , but alto 
from notea that Mr. Mayers, with a tow 
to studi a mgtkf had made during hia long 
leaideiiee in Gbinae Mr* Mayers intended, 
bad bis lifo been spared, to bare eompiled a 
Tory mnob foller record of the serriees of 
the prinoipal matn^taa and ptorinoial 
offieialso Bneh a woxb from hia pen would 
have been of oonaideraUe Talne to thoee 
whose doty it is to look after their oonnliy* 
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men’s interests in this eoontzy, for there oaa 
be little doubt that a knmledge of his 
opponent’s antoeedents should be part of a 
diplomatists equipment, and would besides 
hare formed the framewoBk of history 
of modem erents in China--a work the want 
of whioh ia mueh felt by young students 
of Chinese history and polities. 

At present, unless from his own ezperi- 
eno^ any knowledge of the prerious career 
of a C i hip e oo offioial on the part of a foreigner 
must be eneep ti on a l, Tbne ia no wo rk in 
a Wssteni language te whioh reference can 
be made when a qnestkm arlins as to the 
history of men and eyents in China sinbe the 
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TMj at I860. The OUhbm do not write 
Uogntphieg of liTing eteteemen; end there 
ii no pnblioetion in Ghineee ^ving the poete 
that a man has held proeioatlj to his pre¬ 
sent appointment. Unless aooess oaa be 
obtained to an official’s lu H * (J^ 

at t i|% or to the records of the Board 

of Chu Office^ the onlortunate sthdent of 
modem Chinese biography is tedneed to hlne 
books and the filea of the P^dmg Casette—a 
dreadful altematiTe. 

Where the seandi lor reliaUe inforniatioii 
is so difienlty miatakea are sure to abouid; 
and it is undoubtedly so in the.present case. 
For instance, it is often stated by foreigiiera 
wHh the best rotation lor Chinese scholar- 
ship that li Hong-chaii^ is the son of a 
small fanner^ and that he Isamt the CSassioa 
while following the plough on his father’s 
farm, which of oonrse would do him great 
credit—^if it were tme. In fast, howerer, 
Id is no exertion to the rale that snooessfiil 
soholan eome of old Iheraxy families; for he 
can boast fire generations of lettered ances¬ 
tors, and bis &ther was a Fellow of the 
Hanlin College. 

The following paper is an attempt to carry 
out CO every small scale Mr. Mayers’ design. 
As the grsatest diffioolty was foond in 
eoDeothig even tiie most meagre particalan, 
aaeparate (notiee ooold be given of only one 
official. Id Hong-ohang; bat the whole 
Table haa been revised and brought down to 
the end of February 1879. 

Notea and BxpUinatifmt. 

(1). The ensuing Table inehxdes the Mini¬ 
sters of the Grand Cbnncil, the Grand Secre¬ 
tariat, and 'the Tamdn of Foreign Affidrs, 
oompomng the executive cl the Central 
Qcverament; and all civilian offlesrs of the 

* The aeeoctnt of his pieviou earser which 
efmy official miist take with him when gnmted 
sodMziee by the Jimperor. 

t The c^ of bis i^prosed essay which ereiy 
saeoessful euididate at either of the higher era- 
mhialioiis hu printed for the edidcathm of bis 
friends. Baidfli the easiy iteelf msny partfeo- 
lua as to tbe autber’s paimitage, etc. sto., are 
gbwa. 

t Not compl et ed in time for pfisas. 


ftovinsial GovemmentB above the rank of 
Taotal, with the exception of tiie Literary 
Ghanodlora (Hsueh Cbdng !$)• ^bese 
officers take no part in the administration of 
ezeeutive govemment, and their names 
wonld merely cumber a JAat intended for the 
nee of foreigners. In addition, alloffieera 
of and above the rank of Tsotai ooncemed 
with International bnsmess in China or 
abroad have been included. 

(2). Beaidea the posta held after leadhiag 
the rank of Taotai, as far as they could be 
ascertained, the writer has entered in the 
list the native Pr o v in ee of each offleial, and 
hi8ek*wsA^(|4^ A) at mode of drat ap- 
points^t, whether by pnrohase or by ob¬ 
taining a literary dagree, and, if the latter, 
the degree taken. The data thus .obtained 
enggest several considerations of interest. 

To those who regard China as undsr a 
foreign yoke it will seem strange that oat of 
the 144 offioials in this list, forming aa th^ 
nndonbtedly do the Supreme Govemment 
cf the ooontry, only 32 should be Manchus; 
yet an oh is the fact. The ainall share which 
Manchus have in the ezeoutive govemment 
will appear in a still stronger Kght when we 
note that amongst the six Ministers of the 
Grand Oonneil, and the twenty-three Go¬ 
vernors end Gaveraoia-Geoeral, there are 
only six Mandkus. The proportion of Mtn^ 
ohnsin the military service is perhaps great¬ 
er; but it should be remembered that in China 
amphatioally cedani arma toga. The Three 
2]1) alone are more nnmeronaly 
represented than the Manchus—there are 
47 offioera of the former against 32 of the 
latter. 

It would appear that the pundiase of office, 
fkom which huge aums have been obtained 
hy the Government during the last twenty 
yean, has affiratsd to a very small extent 
indeed the higher offices in the State. Only 
13 effieials out of the 144 names in the List 
obtsined their first appointment by purchase, 
and of these only four have reached the rank 
of Judicial CommissiDaer. 

(3). In order to give an ideacf the area of 
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aeleotion from which those who obtoin the 
higher literexy degreee in Ghina ere takmi, 
the following rough eetiinate has been pre> 
pared. 

Taking 30 years as the aTerage age at 
whioh the degree of Metropolitan Qradnate 
is obtained, and supposing Enxopean morta- 
Kty tables to hold good, each man may be 
expected to live 32 years after taking that 
degree; and the examination being triennial^ 
with the addition of k*S 
or Special Graoe Examinations, whioh may be 
estimated at 4 in the 32 years, there will be 
alire at one time 14 persons who have reoeiTed 
the degree of Primus, and 4,000 Metropoli¬ 
tan Gradnaies, 360 being selected at each 
examinatioiu Taking 25 years as the aver¬ 
age age at whioh the degree of Provinoial 
Graduate is taken, a man may be expected to 
live 36 years after taking the degree, .and 
the other conditions being the same as with 
the Metropolitan G^nates, there will be 
alive atone time 21,168ProvineialGTadnates, 
1,328 being selected at each examination. 
Eollowing Mr. HippisLey, who places the po¬ 
pulation of China at two hundred and fifty 
million, there will be 125 males, of 

iHiom, aeoording to the rough native estim¬ 
ate,* one fifth or 25 million receive enough 
ednoation to bring them within the area of 
seleetioa. Then Primus is one in 1,785,000, 
a Metropoiitsn Graduate one in 5,100, and a 
Provinoial Graduate ono in 1,180. Mr. 
Galton in his ‘‘Hereditary Genius” fiyea the 
value of the epithet “eminent” iHien nsed 
in that work as one in 4,000, and “illus¬ 
trious” as ono in a million. Thedistinetion 
at home, which bears most lesemblanoe to 
that of Primus in China, is perhaps that of 
Senior Wrann^ at Cambridge. Taking 23 
as the average age of entranoo to the Ma¬ 
thematical Tripos, there will bo 87 Senior 
Wranglers alive at one time, 87 being the 
expectatioii of life for a man at 23 years of 
age. The number of males in Great fiiitsln 
is aeariy 16 million. Taking the same pro- 

* in tlic proportion of 2-4^-2. 


portion as in China, vis. | of that number 
. aatiia area of selection, or 8,200,000, a 
Senior Wrangler would be one in 86,500. 
This oompariaon will not bear aorutiny: it 
is suggested merely as a help towards form¬ 
ing a rough idea of the value of degrees in 
China. 

(4). An admirable aooount of the various 
<dBoisl ranks and degrees mentioned in the 
following Table, will be found in Mr. Mayers’ 
“ Chinese Government,” whence the English 
equivalents given below have been taken in 
every ease. 

The following abbreviations have been 
empbyed:— 

M. 45sMetropolitan Chraduate of the year 
1845. 

Pr.=Prima8: S.=^SecunduB: T.=Tertiu8: 
Q.=QnartU8. 

P. G.aProvinoial Graduate. 

L. =rLioentiate. 

H.=Hbiiorary Degree [ 

M. S.r=£Military Service 

P.=rPurobase[^ i^]. 

To save space the first two figures have 
been omitted in writing tha year^ e.^. 79= 
1879. 

Ma.=Mandhu. 

Mg.=MonguL 

H.aBHan-ohun, [ ], the Chinese 

who went over to the Manohu side, when the 
latter poeseaaed themselves of the Throne in 
the 17th oentury—Chinese Bannermen. 

Chkg.— Chehktang; Chli.— OhihU: Pkn. ' 
— Fuhkien: Ho. — Honan; 'Eu.—Hunan; 
Hp. — Hupeh; Eon. —Kaneuh : Egsi. — 
Kiangei: Egsu.— Kiangou\ Ewei.— Ktoei- 
cAoic;Ewtg.—Jirto 0 itptui^;EwBL— Kwang^ 
ei: Ngh.— Ngankwei*, Shea.— Slkend; Shsi. 
—^Aanst; Shtg. — ; Ssoh«—^8^- 

chHooH; Yho.—Fgmkm ; Two Kwang^ Go¬ 
vernor General-ship of Ewangtang and 
Ewangri ; Tivo Hiang^ Eiangsu, Nganhwei, 
and Eiangsi; Mm Fuhkien and Ch5h- 

kiang; Yiin Kwei, Yttnnan and Eweiohow. 

F. S. A. BouKJfB. 

Peking, 18th March, 1879. 
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h) PreviouBlT a Becreta^ in the Office of the Imperial Household. 

^ Appointea Assistant Buperintendent of Trade at Tientsin, October, 1860, and Superintendent in 1863. Sent as Envoy to France to settle 
the Tientsin massacre difficulty in 1870. From his return in 1872 until December, 1876, he was a Minister of the Yamen of Foreign 
Affairs. Sent as Ambassador to Russia to settle the Kuidja question, August, 1878. 

(y) Retired in mourning, January, 1878. ^ Eiangsu (acting) March 1872, and again November 1672. 
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e) Was a Buperrising Censor, March, 1861. Is Superintendent of Trade for the Southern Porta. 

/) Is a FeUow of the Han-lin CoUege. Sent as Assistant Minister to Japan, Se^mber, 1876 ; made Minister, January, 1877. 
p) Director of the Imperial Stud Court. A Miniater of the Yamen of Foreign AJEairs. 
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fa) Seeond daw Anittant Secietarj in the Board of Fnaiahaumt, lUnh, 1868. (1) PnfMt of Jao«dMni Fn, Xiancsi, Anput, 1878. 

(e) A Oenoor on the Eiang-nem Circuit, June, 1866. A Oenaor <m tiu Kwangtniig Cmit, laanaiy, 1868. 

(«) Namo changed in 1877 from ^ ^ to ^ ^ heoanae Uw foimer oharaoten have the aaoee aonnd aa thoae irhieh deoignate the 
Manaoleiim of the Emperor T'ung Chih. (/) Profoot of Hao-yang Fii« Hvpdi, 1867. 

(y) Fonntrly a Soontaiy in the Yamen of Foreign Afflura. (a) fietiied in moiuiiiBgi Augnat, 187A 
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Aeting Superintendent of Trade for the Northern Portfi February, 1668. Freiident of the Board of Kerenue; 
jrorei^ Affairs. 

(#) Betiied in mourning, April, 1877. 
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MB. KINGSMILL AND THE BHI KING. 


We will be perfeottj plain and frank 
with Hr. B3ngamill. We eonfaaa that nntH 
A year ago we nerer e?en aaw a oopy of the 
8ki and that we had no knowledge 
of its oontoata ezeept whatmight be gneaaed 
at from qnotationa aeattered aboat in the 
Anaheta in the book eom.- 

monly eaUed MmtoiuB^ and in a noTel known 
to loreignera as the FMimaU Vmon. It 
was about a year ago that two diaaimilar 
loreeo diieeled our attention to the 8H 
Kingf and eTantnally eanaed na to read the 
four wolnmea earefiiUy through from begin- 
juag to end. A natiTe ohild hajppened to 
eroae oar path one morning book in hand. 
The ehUd waa hamming orer the aaeond of 
the balladBi and asked ns to ezplaia why 
the fifth diaraoter iraa read t and not ahi 
in that partioalar plaoe,--« reqoeat with 
irideh we fonnd anraolyea enabled to omn- 
ply. Hr. Kingamill oheecrea in the first 
paragraph of hie paper npon the Ancient 
Cult of the Ohowsi printed in the Aaiatio 
Booi 0 ty*e Journal lor 1878) that the Ski 
Kim§ ^ia abeolntely ineompcehenaible when 
read In modem Ghineae.” We ecwfeea that 
on other ooeaai o na we felt a great diffioalty 
in to this aame ehild eertain 

other eiplanatuina, witiboot eren the aasiat- 
anoe of a ooMmentaiy, imd that thooe 
explanations wme extremaly general in 
their nature. At the eaiae time we respeot- 
folty aaanre Mr. Kingamill tiiat we always 
fonnd it poadhla to get at the prefrailing 
idea in each ballad by a mere aemtiny ef 
the ahaiaetan. Our eniioaity to know 
more of Shi King waS) hewe?er) now 


fafrly xoneed; and this was the first of ih» 
foreas shore alluded to. 

Another aeddent at that very time brought 
diroetiy to our notiee Mr. Songsmill’a opinions 
aa now given to the world in an eemy entitled 
** The Anoient Language and Cnlt of the 
Cbowsi beiiig Notes Gritisal and Bzegetioal 
on the Ski Kimg or Claaaio Poetry of the 
Chlneee.” NoWy we axe of an extremely 
eeeptioal turn of mind: and if, though we 
have the meet powerf u l reasons lor bddeving 
ourselves to belong to the male eezy some 
pmon of weight were to declare that he 
waa pomaaeed el important evidenee that 
we were after all but a famalsy we ahould 
be prepared to keqp our mind openupon 
the aol^eot. For this reason wo looked 
forward with intereat and in all good faith 
to the offieiai birth of Mr. Kingsmill’e pro- 
digyy thinking that even should he fail to 
prove hia oasoy there would at least be fur- 
niaiied the wherewithal *for a littie whcde- 
aome IntaUeetoal ezeroiae. 

Mr. Kingemill introdnoea hia rabjeet with 
the aaflkiently laaaonable remark that he 
had long **inapeoted” a **eonnezion between 
the early immigranta into China and the 
tiibee of Central Asia.” If China waa 
originally peopled by immigrantay—a pro- 
hahla aacumption enoughr-the only plaoe 
Indeed whenee th^ oonld have well eome is 
Central Aaia, (unloaa they eame from the 
eea or from the daeerta of tiie norths in 
whiohcaaea ^^eonnezion’’would be quite in 
the natural ocder of thinga. 

As to the more wti^iy aiiggiition that 
the eneieat language or laagnagea of China 
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•tufle lima pro ee n tod ia aomnon witti tha 
langiiagaa of Buopa tba phenaiimoii of 
infleotko, thia appoan to no to be «io of 
aomo ipaoulitiYO mtoroat^ o¥oa in tha ikolatoa 
iorm\di a mere soggoBtioiL. If ii^iported 
by lelaraat iavidenoo, it would at onoo ba 
intaresting and important. Xhe Chinaaa 
oharaatan being mmuN^llablea in aoiuidt 
BUiat^ primd /aam, aa aTesy one will admiti 
have had a taodaney to keep any aziatug 
moiioi^llabiie langnagaa atill mono^llabio; 
and it aoame in tha ptaaant day that in tha 
inflaotad Japaneaa laagnage no attoapt haa 
been mada to inflaat; agglutinate, or mntilata 
the written Chinaaa aharaoter. Wa ahoold 
imagine that a ayatem of abaolnta and nn- 
ohangaabla aharaotafs Uka the Chinaaa 
would alao hafo a tandanay, at laait at 
far aa printed apokaii langnaga waa oon- 
oemad, to throw beak into a monoqrllabio 
form spoken languages whirii ware either 
infleoted or nndaffoing a prooaaa which 
aafonzad of infleetion. Waareq[iiitainiahLa 
toaayndiataflbot,if any, Chinaae eharaoteee 
ham had npcm tha i^eadh of the Japaneaa, 
ornponthe ^aeeh of any other peoples, anah 
aa tha Barnwaa, AnnamaM, and Coceana, 
who, to a g ia a tar or laas extant, make use 
of Chinaae oharaater, whether exoln- 
aimly or oonoodnatly with their own a^ha* 
beta As far aa wo are awam, there ia no 
iAftfn of eridenoe iriiataYar to addnoe whieh 
would throw light npcm the snbjeet. A 
stray link or two may perhaps be strong 
together. For instanoe, the inodem Man- 
ohna are immiatakably forgetting their 
natim tongue year by year, hot the diseyl- 
laMo and polysyllabio Manahn words whioh 
hare been introdnoed into tha Chinese ooUo- 
quial spaeoh, and eren into the Hteratiixe, 
are and must ba repraoented in rhinawi 
either one diaraater whidi only reprosenta 
the moat striking portion of the sound, or 
wvaral aharaotars making up a disf^Uable 
or polyqrllable; and the terse geuins of tha 
Ohineee written langnaga would tend to rid 
itself of all but tha first of anah ayilaUea. 

We hare time looked at the matter and 


round the matter, and hare shewn how the 
Ohlnaiie ahaTaoter wnigkt powMy ham thrown 
‘haek aa already infleoted apeedu But ia 
tibere any anthentiaated instanoe on leoocd 
af a speeeh onoe infleoted emr haring been. 
Ihna thrown haekP And if there is no 
snob, k it at aU Kkdy that, in the ease of 
Chinese, the small minority acquainted with 
the written character would have been able 
to prorail omr the rast majority of aim^ 
apaskats f We think not. In the absenoe 
of eridanae aithar way, wa should ba dia- 
posed to tiiink, after a dooe study of Qii* 
nese as spoken in the extrema north, the 
extreme south, and in the centre^ that the 
Chlnsse languagea were always what they 
noware, namdy,—^witha qualifloation which 
all Chinese scholars will know how to reserm 
—monosyllabic. 

Mr. Eingsadll tiirows down the gauntlat 
and pxoposaa to damoUsh tins beUal. Wa 
ham already expoa od qur weaknessea in the 
matter of the We must now add 

that we know vary little of philalogy in ita 
eritiaal sanaa. Wa know nothing of mytho*. 
logy; and we ham neyor heard of Yamna, 
not to speak of the other gods and goddesses 
whom Mr. Xiogsmill parades before us. 
Ws know nothing of Sanskrit, azoept that 
it appears to*bs a language in whudi teh 
mwd a considerably predominates. We 
should be mry glad to know Sanskrit, and 
some time or other we may study it, but 
thia task must be postponed until we can 
make sure of the opportunity of doing so 
thoroughly.. We ham therefore but a aling 
wherewith to oonfront thk GoHath, who 
points to tiia mnquiahed oaroassss of Dr. 
Legge and all the Chinese oommentatora. 
We osn (mly dispute Mr. Kingamfll’s ease 
by the li^ of the fsots, or allegad faets, 
submitted hy bhnself , and by the of 
ordinary common sense. 

What, then, are the qualifioatums neoeoi* 
sary in a writer who brings forth tha start¬ 
ling paradoxes whioh abound in Mr. Emgs- 
mill^s paper P No one has a right to expect 
the attention of either Chinese .soholan or 
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Suiakiit aolioUn to u ioooookatie theoij 
of this sort imleBs ho is both a flhhiiis 
seholsr and a Sandorit odiolar. We shall 
lease Sondoit sdholan to speak for thoai* 
eetWs; but as a hambla member of the 
ftmer frateniity, we beg to say that m 
aie not aware that Mr. Eingsiiiill has, or 
erven elaixns to have, a place in oar midst. 

Mr. Kiiigsmill begins by stating that the 
Odes are inoomprehensible. He then pro- 
seeds to tnmseiibe the first verse of die first 
ode into Sanskrit; bat, in order to do this, 
he mnst first gather the meaning, whioh 
again can only be obtained by trandating 
the Chinese. This is like saying that a 
mare is a hybrid animal beeaaae, when snb- 
jeeted to tbe infinenoe of a oertahi goadmped, 
sho gives birth to a mule. And what ie Mr. 
Kxngssaill’s CfameBe? Beoanso ho thinks 
the modem Cantonese the best representa 
tive of the ancient langoage, Mr. Kingamfll 
adeeta what he calls Cantonese; but in rea¬ 
lity he puts together a jumble of debased 
hioaa kwa and Csntoneae sounds. Erom the 
loDowing three epeflimcps, Chineee acholars 
will be able to see what Mr. Kingasuli’a 
Cantoneae is like. 

King$mUk 

Ewan-kwan tsfi-kiu 
Tkai ho-chi chow 
Yao-tiao ahuk-nfi 
Eiun-teze hao-k'an 
OaidanuA* 

Ewdn-kwdn tstt-kau 
Tsoi ho«>chi cheu 
Min*t*in ahuk-nli 
Ewaa-tsz h6-k^ 

Pektiiysse. 

Enan-knan ohU-ohiu 
Taai ho-chih chou 
Miao-t‘iao ahu-nfi 
Ohfin-tsil beo-oh'iu 

Mr. KingsmOl prooeeds to diew bow each 
ChinesB word has ita ** exact analogue ” in 
Sanakrlt, and then takes us with a side 
plunge into Greek, German and Latin. 
Suppoting all this were true P Are we to 
ooudude that ** the Chows” spoke a language 


dttivad from Sanakiit, whkh, after peming 
through the ordeel of Cliinose d eb eea m en t 
and mutOatSon, still to Ikr resembled pure 
fienskrlt that, et a dlatauee of 2,000 yeers, 
Mr. EingsmOl’s Centonese can find ezaet 
analogues in apnre Sendexit version composed 
by Mr* i^ngsmill ee UMy to resemblo 
the original debased Sanskrit composition? 
That eSuneee ebaraoters were brought to 
hand by the Chow punsters having the same 
meaning aa the Sanskrit words of the same 
or a]^ioximate sounds? And that Greek, 
German, and Latin bear the same relation 
to Sanakrlt as Sanskrit to Chinese? It 
woald not be diffienlt to manuf aotoire aa 
BqgUsh, Bkgminanr, or Hotteotot verae aa 
near in sound to the Cbmese aa Mr. 
Eingaiaffl, Eor inetanoe; 

Ewah-kwah doo^!-goosy 
[T>ayheip-d’yedD 
JEibw-wow foody-neody 
[Tho] Queen ourtoeye you. 

Mr. Ungesafll theu draws a ooodndon— 
though it is not very dear what ttat oon- 
dnsiou ia—from the iuft that (am) 

baa dropped out of the mbdem Ghinaae 
language. If he will mu bis eye over the 
diaxaoters ranged in any Diotionaiy under 
tb.ndiMl> At“^t and h. wffl 
aee that not five per oent of l&e birds, beasta, 
inaeeta, and fishes described by Cfameso 
lezioogrmpbers are known by ai^ colloquial 
nam e. Most of such words are of the 
same value as the words IBhui and HToK-^ 
metoM furnished by Mr. Eingsmill, that Ie, 
they are abeolutdy meaningless except to 
apecialisto. Or, if that oomparison does not 
satisfy Mr. SingsmOl, what does he make 
of the avoee^ the coot, the dunlin, godwit, 
nuthatch, phalarope, poohard, purr^ eidda, 
w hindi at, and wUmbrd, all of whioh are 
birds montioined in modern En gli A Aota of 
Parliament? Would he look to Sanskrit 
for an explanation of theee eemi-obeolsts 
purdy local words ? 

Mr. EiDgamill speaks of the modem 
Chinese” genitive partideti. He had just 
before deolared for Cantonese. Wdl, in 
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thii diilMi u not more munon M A 
tire ibaa and tlm two tegeUier are not 
half to oommon ai iba. In otbar PtoTineea 
theonlygenitiTaisbiorJbH*. 'Aafaraawean 
aware, it U only in the ibaow Atoa that U k 
the ordinary genitiTB partide. But, in any 
oaaa, we do not aee what relation these par- 
tklee bear to the general question. The 
ifhaiM ql the next long paragraph, in which 
the (Siineae worda in the second Tens axe 
derived from Tarious ^skrit roots, k a 
kaleidosoopie jumble of Tcrbal pualea, in 
which we fail to fix the eye or the under¬ 
standing upon a dngle oonorete idea. In 
Older to oonneet the Chinese word kk with 
the Sanekrit word dhayd, Mr. Kingsmill 
tcanafoniis it into eh*ai^ anothmr form of the 
same oharaetar. (or its dialeoti- 

Oil equxralent) k, we may inform Mr. 
Kingsmill, a odlloquial expreeaion in seeezal 
modem dialects, and so k the whole ef the 
fifth line, (k^mueAdpat toh),—^pomibly in alL 
Mr. Kingsmill .rejeots the interpretation of 
Br. Legge and of all Chinese oommentators, 
and trandatm *<fan ohak” or *^tama from 
side to aide,^ by tDl day’s decline.” Mr. 
Kingmsill ’*loaes the key” in the Deeand 
line, whkh would be perfectly eomprehen- 
dble as it stands to any intelligent rfhiniws 
pVinghmn^ The Only difloulty witii the 
coBsmentators k to attach a precise meaning 
to the ragne word Uu^ jnst as Shakespeare’s 
eommentatora dispute as to wiiat was really 
meant by the simple words ” to be or not to 
be.” Mr. Kingsmill thinks it possible that 
the ode may be ” a trsnalharatioin of the 
Samkrit original carried bodily into China, 
as hsTB been the formnlarke of the Bud¬ 
dhist church.” There k not the slightest 
eomparkon between the two. The ehar- 
aolera need in the Buddhist formularies are 
di^ttigniA^, by mesiis of the addi¬ 
tion of certain radicals, as being of phonetio 
nine csily,'or hare a hkloiy which k in 
the majority of Instanoea psrleetly traceable. 
In some lew oases, in effort eeems to have 
been made to express the Sanskrit sound, 
and an approximation to the Sanskrit mean¬ 


ing together, by means of the same Ghineee 
eharaoters, jnst aa k done now-a-daya with 
many European words adopted into Chinese, 
■noh as Kong$Sn^ (riTcr subject),—ConsoL 
Mr. Kingsmill k willing to accept ‘the 
authofiily of the Tso^hwn itself, in p^l 
cf the not Tory startling proposition Iflat 
tile first ode dates from a period anterior to 
tiie use of the written language, though he 
ridiouks the idea that the Chinese hktoriaiia 
tiionld ascribe the Tec-chtcen to Tao 
fiwNp, and prefers to call it the ’ As s is t ing 
Narrative.’ Though Mr. Kingimiill lends 
such oredenee to the diotnm of the Tbo- 
cAifSff, he rejeok altogether the opinion and 
tile testimony of the phUosopher Chu Hi^ 
whose preface and notes to the Shi^hinp 
are aeoepted by the Chinese to tiik day 
as the standard authority. If Mr. iGnga- 
mill will take the trouble to read or to 
hare read to him Chu HP a preface, he will 
aee that thk astute and careful scholar 
not only aooonnta for the origin and raimm 
d’Hrs of the Skuking^ but explains la 
drtail the origin and the objeot of ea ch 
cf the four books or divkions. Are we to 
reject the ofidenee of a ripe scholar and 
^likMmpher like Hi who Kved 700 years 
ago, and bad eonsequentiy all the adyantage 
of lixing 700 yeara naarer to tiie data of 
the oompoaitlon of the Ski-Icmg than ovr- 
■eLyea, in fayonr of the bare anggestiens of 
Mr. KingsBiillP Axe we to oondnde that 
•ysfy Chinese aobolar and philosopher of the 
brUliant Him, T^ang and Stmg epochs has 
trayelled the Empire in yain, and aeanhed 
to no purpose the records of the Empire; 
that the great kxkographeni and enoyolo- 
pedkr-eompQers haye failed to dkeoyer 
amid thousands of ydumes that clue which 
Mr. TTlngmai picks up BO easily, without 
being able to apeak any Cfaineae dialeot, 
and without being able to spell through tiie 
simpleet Chineee book, except with the aid 
of those yexy dietionaxiee and eytiepmdiaaP 
Yet this we should be prepared to do on pnuf. 
eiple; if Mr. Kingsmill fnmkhed ua with 
anything like a connsoted ehain of irgu- 
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er m liBigli tittib gf truatwovt]^ aad 
erldanoa; and if, inallj, wa wm 
•Ue to gira iha lagaiaite Tilna to Hr. 
Eingaiiiill’a pnonal eqnatkii aa aatinialad 
finan hla writinga* In tFttfalUng waaiilj 
thzongh iha xaai at tha paper, bawifor, m 
loaa omadToa in a aea of ipoidi^ iPQifd% 
wnda; wa fail to follow tha wiiter’a liaa 
of tiioaghi; litila of tha afidaaea faioii^t 
forward aeoBoa to ttie pnxpoaa; .and, whara 
o aoMBon a ll y we do light upon a piaoa wbidi 
wa ara enabled to weigh, we find it ia 
either aaoond hand, or miatakan, or nnai^ 
ported, or ingenionalytwiated. ForinsUnoe, 
Hx. Eingamili’a “ Canton e ae ” ia nai Gui- 
toneae; and, even if it waa, we laek proof 
that Hr. Eingaiaill ia oompetent to treat of 
that dialeot. Mr. Eingaaiill’a etataaMait 
that Iha ia ineomprehenaible ia 

fidta untrue. 33ia ballada are, like any 
aaodem Chineoa poetry nuh aa ia aoriblilad 
upon the walla of Inna, diffionlt of eoaipra- 
henrfon to tha foreigner, and they axe mat^ 
over inauuiy plaoeadiiBoiiltof eomprelienabn 
to the Ghineae themaelvaa, on aoeount of their 
•emi^iheol^ atyla, their acehaao teiaeneaa, 
and the lemoteneaa of the eventa of which 
th^ treat. That th^ Ore for the meet part 
perieetly oompreiMnaibla, even when quite 
litorally tranalated, will be eeen by any one 
who win take the tronUa to tranalata them. 
Tha difiontty liao, not in tranalating tha 
worda, hut in diviniqg tha alhiaion or covert 
maaaiiig, jnat aa with tha w ritin gs of Jhi- 
Mai#. T^ for instanoo, tha first versa 
of what Mr. EiiigaBiill oaUa tha Tttk 
Ton mazrii ita bank 
Am reads and Iotas; 

Thera is a baaaty 
Prin how like what ? 

Waking, rieeping, nothing d4S 
Taara taaia ponr pour. 

TUa will be found fuily eomprdionaibla 
ta vary middling foreign atodents even when 
the p repoa it ion a , pronoona, and ether leas 
important words, whioh have always to be 
eoppliid in trandating from CTiineat, are 
entmlty omitted. Wa ahaUoiifO Hr. Xigge- 


miU to diew tha verse to any one of hia 
oooUw who ean read, aa proof tiiat tha aama 
ia aomprahanailda to ‘^modern ddnasa.” 
Mr. Xingandll thinks it probahla that tho 
odea took thair present shape only after 
the aaeemion of the Haaa.’’ Wa have in 
our pen m a ri on tiie eopy of a aiate paper 
written by the Han Emperor Wdn to tho 
Frinoe of Vidnam and of the Prince’s reply 
to the same Emperor, which of tbemadvee, 
amuming them to be genuine, am aonehiaive 
proof that them must have been for many 
previous eentnrias a wide-spread knowledge 
of not only in ddna, but even 

amongst the frontier ** barbarian ” princes. 
Aa the maders of the OMia Bmjiew will 
pmbably have read and beard enough of 
the 6ki4dng lor ttie preeent, we tide 
time ribr them a ehango, in the diape 
of a free translation of another poexi 4 
written about the same time. The history 
of thia poeas, and of the documenta above 
lefermd to, ia aa weli autbeatioated aa the 
biatory of Cbaar’a eonqneata in Qaul and 
Britain. We ftanldy admit tiiat we have 
never entered into an enquiry aa to the di^te 
whea writing waa first diaeovered in China. 
We have pemmally no information on the 
•dbjeot. But sneh oompoaitiona aa dmaa 
aUudod to point, we maintain, to many oen- 
tmnoe of the highest erudition; and aomo 
oenloiieB at least of writing and improve- 
manta in writing must have been lived 
through befom even elementary erudition 
could begin* 

Mr. Sugamill aaya i.e. glankos; 

J^e^em L e. Sarami; Oh^amg^ i. e. Bdra,” 
and so on, ad hMwn. What doss he meanf 
H be bad said Pontiue Pilate, Nebudiad- 
nessar, and Jdmahapbat he would have boon 
no bolder nor leoe ex^kit. The Oantoneee 
ia MNd4hh not hi4ft, and the ^^Mandarin” 
k OMA. Mr. Emgamill afanply pleka out 
the aound from that diakel which in eadi 
ease oo m aa nearest to the SandoElt. 

Mr. SugamiU daapaim of finding any 
explanalionof pw-iM in Urn first 

ballad. fMk^Mloqnialinthacqppei^ 
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dtOB w w 1* faw‘ » t i me f ta i, and 

auaj atbin iridtih ksv« bM infaiCad 
fm the Btutnte into tiie kogiuie. It 
eh 1 or oh 1 Ym-gm ocean ia the 
asth Inlled, with OKaoittT’ the eene me e nia f 
eeintheflnt: itia,menoTW,ooBJiioiilyaaed 
in modm latter writing—ea indeed ere 
ateaj oi the mote elegant phraiM of the 
SU-kimf. Mr. Engamill haa aoant gmiae 
for Dr. Lagge and the oomeieetetora. He 
tfainka the aedly wanting in “eii» 

tiaal fowar.” For our part, wa are qaita 
aontent with the aolid and nnaeaaoned meat 
whidt Dr. Lagge haa ptoaided lor no in 
aueh largo qnantitiea. Wo aio quite unable 
to awaUow the varied aaaaaaiuge ooneoeted 
hp Mr. Sfaigamill, who ia proeiaaly Dr. 
Legge^a eoanterpart Mr. Kiagamill io'all 
oritaoiaaai all noalaid, popper, and aanoe: 
there ia no nntrlaaeat; one anoaaaa and 
ohokaa «t the flat moottiM. 

Again:— 

KfiUehi t'am-hi 
SU (aie) ya-ohmig knk. 

Kot (not MO ^ eoUoquial Oanftanaae.fw 
tiw— dilEHont planta; one the Pouaohts 
Muiiea, Gmmi., the other a graao oat of 
which doth {M-pS) ia ando to thia day; 
and the other ad odihla tuber whioh may 
in ■ pwi g and oummer be aeon for aale 
in Dr. WiUioau oalla two of 

the hot apaeiaa napeotively a DehoAea and 
a Pmehfrhimu, bnt there ia aome donbt 
aa to lua mK/amaj npon thia point. 8U 
aheuld be (, (aa oven our little nativo friend 
knew), and, thoogh not odiloqniel in that 
aonae, ia emoadingly oommoti, YU (not yn) 
maaaaaithar«*to go” or «to,” «at”-4n 
feet the lotin erf—throughout the M ag. 

Cktmg-hkk ia the aame aa kUk-cktmg. Mt. 
Tmjpniii aoaou to ocoopt thia inToraion 
in the pceaant inatanoe, but on the next 
yi«oobjoota to Ohmg-hiimg aa beingoon- 
tnry to the genina of the rhinoae language. 
Or are wa to aoppoae that the iiat ckm§ 
ifpaaanta the Sanakrit p roaan t partieiple 
cm aa the latter r epraean f a the peat par> 
tia^P C Aieiy W ow ia the aame aa tfitn- 


ekmtf **in mid-air,” and aooaeaoi ahnilar 
oeeur in tto Ski-ka^, die 14 Stn, 
nnd many other OUneae poema oneiant and 
modem. Sao, lor inatanoe. Odea 86 and 46. 

But Mr. Kingamiira paper roaRy doea net 
dnenrrn aerfoua eritieiam, and wo tharafoie 
leave him hate. There ia one tingle obaar^ 
vuthm in hia extraozdisaiy tirade whioh haa 
within it a medioamol troth; but even here 
we think he haa miaundaratood Dr. Lagge. 
He aaya htmg-faa ** an offioer,” and 

not the ‘*aon of- an oflloar.” Kvmg-tM 
meana, we think, a yonng genfleman, (efr. 
our old fruod THak hmg-tm in the * Fortn- 
nate Union*). It ia improbable tiiat Dr. 
Lec^meant kvmg to mean “oAoet” and 
te Ua aon. Be probaUy aaa nm ed that 
e very one having any aequaintanee with 
flTiniiaii idaaa vnmld underatand the ” aon 
of anofleer” to be '‘ayoanggeodeman,” 
i.e. a yootk, aon of an oikeial peraonage. 
Who axe the nwdan aehool of dl f w e fa p i i o a 
(a«e)P Are not aU Obinaao atndanta Horn 
Xorqpoof modem date? It ia ahear pro¬ 
fanity in a writer who foiata aueh tiaah 
(or ”thtaah” aa Mr. fingamill’a printer 
haa it) on the pabhe to quota, the namao of 
aooh men aa hnwliwA (aio) and Mommaen. 
Wo hope that in fotore Mr. Kiagamill will 
eonaiderdm ” teroatrial(avo)ph enom e na ” at 
vrtieh he ao daddy hinta beyond tiia aoope 
of hia eritkiam, and confine hia exagotioal 
BOtea to ” eelaadal ^wnomena,” aa po oi all y 
in the region of dogma, which porluq^ 
would be none the worae for aa ieonoolaa* 
tie attaok at hia haada 

Mr. Eingamill’a ThUe of Mutationa afaikao 
no aa being aa worthloaa aa the leat of hie 
paper. We know parleetly wdl that be 
moat apeak aaooad hand when he treote of 
the "tyranny of tenaa over the amantiala 
of langnageand we know poxfaetly well 
hew evan thoaa who have wiittan firat hand 
t^on tha anbitaet have bean led to gnaxaUea 
from one or two dialaota. 

*‘Fu| lo Aowowr baeomeafl^ptk am- 
partar or pdk a vaaaal [P ow Mt/bribr] aaye 
Mr^ Kingaarill; dnl ta twaao, <o cony 
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.(<>e) Hao ; bai U rtnd, to 
pi («&); diah to jain, to tu kit or 
^1 lit being n vnlgBr modon odlo- 
word in Ooatoneoe onlj, and Coatoa 
benig the Utibi^ Proriiioe from the i&- 
fluoiioe of the Chowi! ”] 


In file (ooUoqmiiQ word* ol the 29th bol- 
“wa abonld lika ta 
hot WB eon got no forther then a 
MMen” In our attempto to grappa with 
Mr. EiagamiU'aj^SLJL# 

VaW.Ia 


SHOBT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 

AND LITBRABT INTELLlfiSNCE. 


SoeiallLtfk ^ tAe CAtneee. With aotto ao- 
coontof their zoUgioiia, goeemmentai, 
ednoatkpal and hoMmm eoetonM and 
c^inioDia , WItii epeoial but not azidii* 
nro loferenee to Eohohau. Bj Beo. 
Jnitna Boolittla. With over one him* 
dead and fifty illnetratioBe. Two oo- 
lonae in one. Now Tosk, Harper A 
Brotherly 1878. 

Tldi new edition of an old and deacrredlj 
popular work on the inner life of the Chineea 
nation la a handaomelj^got-ap Tolume of 
990 pagaiy with a oarefollj-eompfled and 
full Index. Ever ainee the *'Iottingi about 
the Ghinaaiy'’ oiriginallj pabliahed in the 
F miyVmi g (Jhima jaka, 186l.l884y wm 
thrown into the form of a book, the work 
hae mn thxou^ a eeriea of new.editioiui. 
The wdnme eontaine many inaeenraeiea in 
detafliy and aa all the aooial eneionis and 
raUpfena earanumies deaoribed in tha hock 
are ei^lained on the baeie of popnlar hearaaj 
eeidenee inatead of tracing the phenomana 
of modem eoauty and leligioa back to tiiair 
foentain-head aa deaoribed in the Id Ki and 
the hMorioal reoerda, there ia about the 
whole wotk a notioeable lack of exaotmea 
and a want of hietorioal eomprahanaion. 
Neferthaleaa, taking theee Jottinga of the 
inner life ef the Chinese n a t io n aa a iriiokp 
we get a tdlenUy feHbfnl pietnre of the 
nuMt singnlary inteieeiing and important 
phaau of Chioeee life and mannera. The 


illiiatratioaay ofakfty derfeed from photogim^ 
^do riewi and from pen-and*ink sketehee 
drawn Ghineae artisUy are a Talnabla 
addi t ion to the worir. Strange to aay there 
ia in the whole book no deaeription of that 
aIl«po%erfal ^atem of aoperetitioiu via- 
oooe^tloni of nataral infltienoea called 
Ftag-thniy nor any alluaion to the itrong 
hold Ohpo Hi’a pantheiam hae taken on mo¬ 
dem Ghinaae tbonght —OotUnbuieda 

TrmuacthmqfthoAMiatio Soeiotiy 
Vol. VII., Fart n. 

Noneof the arCielaa in this nmnber beer 
direetiy on Chinese atndiea. Bat there are 
two artklaa wliieh will be found to throw 
naefnl aide-lighti on Chineea mnaie and 
Ghinaae religion, tIs. an artiofe entitled 
*<Soine Jap a ne se mnsioal interralsp by Ber. 
P. V. Veedery D.D.,” and another beaded 

Anoient Jepeneee Bitnale.' No. 1« The 
praying for harrest By Emeet Satow.’^ 
Both artiolae are from thoroeglily eompetent 
pens and well worth aerione alndy.—-Con- 
Mhnfed, 

Xo fidmgjM i end Speomme ftflniimn NoHocc 
of tha Eeat-Indian Atehipelago^ taken 
from natofOy and pnblldied hy J. H. da 
Bnaq^f Amotardam, 1879. 

Thb fa a met oolleettan oH pbotagraphay 
and although prinaipally deroted ta Iho 
iUuitration of life and mannera ef Indian 
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the CUneee eetttere in the Neleyen 
Arehipelego eome in for a good dure of 
attontioii. The foUowiiig ■umbtn tepre* 
lontexduimlj Chfawo 11« 

21, 61, 62, 64, 66, 66, 67, 70, and among 
the landeoapeo No. 6, 27, 46, 151, 170 giro 
life-like dEetoheeol Chhnnn oanips.—Obn- 

Pv wnpcwova 

Honimomrds or TraTob in the Holj Land, 
China, India, Egypt and Snrc^. By 
J. M. W. Faraham, A. M• With nu- 
meioiia illnalrationa. Shanghai, 1876. 

Thia is a eeiy pleaaantly written book, 
gifiag jnet the oeeam of the infonnatioa to 
be fonad in the beat touriaU’ booka ragaid- 
ing the few plaeea in the writer’s line of 
tvaeel, anperadded to the aatbor’a own 
geniel obaoreatioBa, wbioh eaibody all that 
aaema moat important from a leligioua point 
of Tiew. The ehaptera covering the Jonney 
from Jaflh to Jemaalem ead back, the trip 
thzongh Snxope, aadthe vimtte Englaiid, 
eonat i t a t e veqramnaiBgreediBgiBdecd. The 
weakest portion of the book however ia the 
deaoriptioB of the open ports dl China, south 
of Shanghai. The remarka legeiding the 
topogra^y of Oanton are entiiely wrong, 
fihamean ia tnmod into Ghandng, the ohnioh 
there ia aaid to be bnih of white marble, 
and regaidisg Hongkong we are told ** great 
improvementa have been made in the poliee 
Idroe, and the morals of the native reaidentB 
keep peee.” That the progresa of nmrality 
depends nppn im provwnenta in the polios 
force ia an axiom we would have leeat ex- 
pasted in the book of a Miiakmaiy. But 
even more aurpriaing it it, that a man who 
preanmahly baa studied Chinese literature 
and lived among the Chinaae eonld pen aueh 
an utterly falea statement as the foUaw- 
lag (p. 27X—(the Ckmantam) prmjft 
U hU d9^hd Amo$9tor$ «• ChrmUmu do to 
AM.” If Mr. Famham will give the ac- 
aonnt bf aaoeatral worafiip to be found in 
this pre a en t number, tnmaerihed from the 
atandaid netave anthority, a lUtle attantba, 
ha will learn that the Chinese do net <^dri- 


if** their aneestora at all, aaoribe to them 
BO divma attiOataa, but simply treat them 
■e what they and Mr. Famham’a own 
aseeetora really are, via. disembodied 

spiritshe will>leani that these aneestial 
spirits are viewed as dependent” upon 
the libations and saeridoss to be offered by 
the living, whilst, on the other hand, Mr. 
Fa mh a m may perhape have heard some¬ 
where that ChristiaBs generally pray to God 
supposing thamaelvea to be dependent npon 
Hi m . We dually reooBUBend to Mr. Fam- 
ham’a eonaidermtion the words of Samuel 
Johnaon, the beat inatmoted American 
writer on C h i ne se aubjeeta, who says (OnSfis- 
ial JEMgiono^ 11, p. 702), «it is qr^ eb- 
viona that to define hononra to the dead, 
wUeh aaeribe to them no divine aitrihutse 
and even treat tiiem aa depmideni on the 
living, as ^worship,’ b to caeploy the term 
in a very nnuaaal aenae.” 

The above-quoted erfenaona atatament ef 
Mr. Famham ia the beat illnatratlon we 
have met for a long time of the extraor¬ 
dinary extdnt to wfaiah the mindM of good 
men in Qiina have beeome warped through 
the friae position they took in the ao-eaUad 
tana qneatioii.— VomtHbuUd. 

Tko Chimn Bocordor and Jdimomty 
JoumaL Yol. Z., No. 2. Maieh- 
Apiil, 1879. 

Thare are throe papen of intarest to Ohi- 
naee Stndenta ia thia aeeond nninber of the 
Miaaianary Beeoider. Contmuinghia trans¬ 
lation and oomments of the Han King, Hr 
Faber makee aome exeellent remarka on the 
position wkieh Tseng Tu and Oonfoeiaiiism 
as a whole oeoupies as eompazed with Chris- 
timity. Ooofuoianiem, he says, ^^ought 
to beeome a most valuable ally to Chria- 
tiaalty,” for it ia *<a noUe human power 
dtto keep mnltjtndea from anbmenion in 
the mud of materialimn.” Mr Faber com- 
pares modam Oopfocianiata with the Fhaii- 
aeea,hat8ayo ^^tiiongh the Phariaeea derived 
their p erverae peenliarity from the law, it 
waa not the law that made them perversa, 
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but its abuse; it is mtMd» the same with 
ConfooUuiisBi* in its original form, and its 
present adherentB; the elements of higher 
truths have been neglected, and tho se 
•Lements pleasing to the tendenoieB of the 
Chinese mind haye been deyeloped.” We 
are to see a man ol Mr Faber’s 

thoron^ acqnaintanoe with Chinese li¬ 
terature eeming forth thus boldly and tab- 
ing up the yery positioa which Dr Legge 
took up in his paper p r e se nte d to the 
fihaiigbai Conference and which was east 
oat by that same Oonferenoe as unholy. 
If Confnctanism were that sink of impn- 
rttias and iniqnitieo which Canon MeClntahie 
makes it out to be, seholars like Dr. Legge 
and Mr. Faber muet hays a strange oon- 
aeption indeed of Christianity in thus ddi- 
beratdy ejqnnsshig thair oonyietion, in op- 
posiliott to tha whole Missionary phalanx, 
tiiat Oonfncianism is not more antago- 
iriitic to Ohiiatianity than the greater por¬ 
tion at least of the Old Testament,” as Dr. 
Legge put it (Cb9{/ifoiaauffi tn rslafum to 
ChHMmitijff Shanghai, 1877), orihat **Oon- 
fncianlsm ought to beoomo a most ymluaMe 
ally to Christianity” as Faber snggests. It 
most be understood, howeyer, to nyoid mls- 
nnderstanding either side in this diyergenoe 
of yiews as to the merits of Oonfnoisaisin, 
that Dr. liegge and Mr Faber, in harmony 
with all natiye aobcdars, understand Con- 
facfanism to be ** the subjects set forth in 
what are styled the Oonfaeian books—4he 
JhB tSm§ more especially sad the/oar Aha” 
(Legge L e. p. 2), and eyen limit their own 
definition by mitioal discernment of what in 
tbe^Sos iSap is authentio and what is later 
intmpolatiop, whilst Canon Mcdatehie 
treats the fm Ktng witiumt eritaoal sifting 
ns we haye them, giyes them the sense 
wrongly imparted to them by Commentators 
inflnmieadby Teniwi and Buddhism, and 
understands the term Confncianism to in- 
dade the whole of Chu Hi’s hetmegeneons 
spseolatiens miaripfesentations of Ccm- 
Ineiaaist dogma. 

The second article in this nnmbir is a 


oontinnatioa of ”Tho Family Sayings ef 
Confocius ” by Mr. Hntchinaon, whose 
merits as a translator are eritioally assailed 
in the same number in a letter addressed 
to the Editor by Mr. Giles (p. 149). There 
is also an artisLa by Rey. J. Butler en¬ 
titled ^^Pootoo ancient and modem,” giying 
a sort of eoolemastieal history of this famons 
island retreat cf the Baddhist priesthood.— 

Map afiha Proames qf Cbnton according to 
the M^ of the Ewong-tang-t^-sh \ 
with ooast-line taken from Navy charts 
aad details supplied by several Protest¬ 
ant Missjouaries. By Rev. J. G. Loer- 
oher. Sold at the Basel Mission, West- 
point, Hongkong. 1879. 

This is n large wall mzp of the Canton 
provinoe^ about six feet long sad about five 
feet bi|^« Mr. Loereber drafted it on a 
■osle of 1:586,000, and had it engraved, 
printed andoolonred by WurBter,Rsndegger 
A Co., Winterthur, Switnerland. The map 
is asawhols a beautiful speeimen of modem 
eartogxa^y. As far as oonreetneas, how¬ 
ever, is oooeeroed, nothing but tiio ooast- 
line eaa be considered reliable. All the 
rest Is based on the maps of a native woric 
known to be far from aoenrste and in its 
general features based but on the old 
trigonometrieel survey of China undertaken 
hj the Jesuits two centuries ago. No sur¬ 
vey of the interior of the Canton pcovinoe 
bna sinee been made. Under, the oironm- 
staneee, however, Mr. Loeroher has done 
the best that eoold be done. He oosspiled 
iHiat was available aad has produced, what 
he no doubt aimed at, a map praotaoaliy 
very useful for teaching the geography of 
the Canton province in schools and the best 
available guide for general referenee. The 
mountain and river tystom stands out well 
defined, the division of Pkefeotures also Is 
made vary prominsafi, bat as to tbe'bound- 
my Bnes of the individual districts there 
is a Sid defeat. Whilst in some piefeo- 
taias the frontier lines of the dutrietp 
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an painted ledt laalriig liiaB thaeabj 
aaaLy ^ieCbla, tbe aanw Unat axe giTW 
in iooh faint eolenn in the ease of other 
pi e l ae Uu e a that it xeqabea a doae aemliBy 
tofiad them oat. In a wall map lor aeho* 
laotio pvpooaa this daleot must of naoaoaHy 
piofe a aariona drawbaek. All the namoa 
giran on Urn map are in Boman o har aete r a, 
oiieamitaooaa making it impoaaihli to print 
the Ghinaae eharaotera in Bmope. The 
orthograplij bhoeen ia of a eery mixed kind . 
Mr. Loereliar adopted the prinoiple of giring 
the name ol eaidi plaae aeoofding to the leeal 
patflia el the people inhahiting that plaoe. 
Pnnti plaeee are aeoordingly giren aooordhig 
to Oantoneae pro nmnd atfan. But whilit the 
orthography here followed ia on the whole 
that ol WflUama, no diatinotion ii made 
of 0 and 6 (or a), nor in aome oeaea of n and 
% a and h, and moreoiear the namaa of the 
idanda on the aoeil are aaeoiding to the 

orthogrephy in eogne on nary oharte. All 
plaoea aup p omd to he iahabited by Hekkma 
eret M a general rnla, giren aeeoxding to the 
Hakka pronnnoiatien, hnt we notioed maay 
plaeee thoa named whioh are really inhahiU 
ed by Fnntli, and tnea oared. The eame la 
the eaae regarding ^ looalitiea ohiady in¬ 
habited by Boktoa. Bnt theae are triflee. 
Uneeieiitido aa thia mixed orthography ia, 
we think it ie after all tha moat praotioaUy 
neefnl, and ander the ofreometaneea we 
eoaroely, see what alee Mr. Loarcber eould 
hare done. The dolaolf moieorer, ia to a 
great extent remedied by a anpplament, now 
in tha pveaa, whioh will eontatn a liet of all 
tho plaeaa umtioiied on the map^ and eapp^ 
tha Chineae oharaetera for aaoh ^aoa giren 
and numbered on tho map. Thia wili be of 
great oonrenianoa in eobooU and make tiie 
niKp a moat neefnl and handy means of 
teaohing the geography of China. We 
heartily leoommend It also for tha nee of 
kareUers, for the nmpie really a oonoinna- 
konof a wall map and a tmrettar^a map 
nd for reteenoe in offioe. ISie work waa 
■a axpanaire ontt and al th ooi^ tha H o n g- 
luMg Ctofenimeiit libiralfy gare a grant-ill- 


aid of $d00, the eotnal eoet haa mnah ax- 
eaaded.that ram and oni^t not to remain a 
harden on the Basel Mjatonary Sodety. 
The prise at which the map is sold (|6) k a 
rery reasonable one, eepeoially oond d e rin g 
the irtiatao exeovtkm of the woric. —Con- 
kibiifeA 

Stvm OrimiuU H AmMeaiiu, Nit. 7, Jail* 
1879. 

UiA utialM of mtmfc for Ri mlogi rti m 
Urn im tin. mmlMr of « periodiool olwoyo 
fitU of intcrat for OiMitalnto gmenlly. 
Tho. i. only s Mol wriew <rf Mr. BMof 
Oanoa Primer born tho pon of P ro fw or 
Lten do Soany, and n Hot of tho fcdloeriiig 
OB Ohinooe rabieets, ootd to bo ia 
oonoo of propomtioB ia Fmnoo:— 

fOfmkdn iet Chmoit^ ea 4 vido. 
Par M, I. Morqfnia d’Harroy do 6oiat> 
Beayo. 

L$ Biao-Einf, OTOO aaetndaothia ooanplM. 
da. eomiaaatadiaa d. Fampvenr Toaoi- 
■taug, do In dynaatie daa Thag, ot do 
aw-ina>kiiaag, et ringi-danx aatioa. at 
mdmoaraa .or In pidW dlinlo aa Ofaian. 
Par M. Ltoa do Boai^y Pwrfo aa onr d 
Pdoois^teinlodMlaagBaB ori on t a l aa h 
Pnia. 

X'JSMo^a din Piratu OUmA. Par M. 
Loai. Baatid.. 

D i ri taww aw^ Oftfrapkijme dt la CUaa. Ptt 
M. Udor Hoddo. 

Biauorasoa Smoa .—DitHomuira JK- 
lUagn^kifua d$$ Ouvrofoi SekU(^ d P JBte- 
fin Chimau. Par HamiOordiw,. fl a w d idir. 
do la lOarioa CbiaoiaOk Bfldioth&Mizs Hano- 
nirt do la SooMtd Bqyala Aaiatiqao do 
Chang-hai, Membt. Ooete^pondaat do I'Sool. 
dan Laagnoa OriaotaleB firaataa, Mombn 
d. la SooiM Aaiatiqa. do Paris. Xobm 
P reniar, Pteaiior Faarionlo. Faria: Brnoob 
Letoaz, Bdibenr. libtair. do la Bpaidid 
datarigao do Paria, do TBoola daa loagMa 
(hnaatalaa vimutaa, eto., S8, Boo Botuforta^ 
1878.—Matarithataading tiia naaHraaa hook 
eatologaaa already pabliaha d ao w w gOBatal 
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ud wmpnhtntavBy tome ipedAl to ChInA— 
low wlio toko the toouhle to exawine IL 
Gotdier’s work will consider it miperihioiie. 

of a mere list of titlee, useful ae 
that oftoo is, this is a Caialogu^ rauoHmi^ 
id the highest order, and goes tor towards 
laisiiig Hbliograpliy to the rank of a sidenae. 
The rauon d'iire of the book is suffidentlj 
stated in a well-written ]^etoee,. which also 
gives a summary outline of the plan of the 
work. From this we lean that it is to be 
in ire dhisions, treating respeotiTely, let, 
of China Proper; 2nd, Foreignera in China; 
ard, Kriations of the Chinese with Foreign- 
srs; 4th, Chinese in Forei^ Countries; 
dth, Countiiei Tributarj to China. The 
first division will embrace general works on 
the empire, works on Geography, Ifatnrai 
History, History, Eriigion, Seinoe^ Arts, 
Language, literature. Manners and Cnt- 
toitts. The second division will treat sno- 
cessivdly of the ports open to foreigu inter- 
oonrse, the knowledge of China posMssed by 
f oreigneiSi as given by the B4>man, Arabian, 
and other writers sad travellsrs toom the 
Buddle ages down to our own time. The 
third division will oomprehend doenments 
relatiDg to Chinese diploma^ with torsign 
natknis. The fourth division will contain 
the fnllest information regarding Chinese 
travellers and emigrants to other countries, 
from the time of the early Buddhist pil¬ 
grims down to the embassy of Kwo Sung- 
toou. The fifth division will enbraoe 
ftilussc odonies and oonntries tribatary to 
China. The list of worths nnder eadi 
of these seotioos is g i ven ehronologicaUy, 
and it will probably snrpriee moot read- 
era to see the number of puhlleatioBs that 
have been put on reoord the diligent 
oompUer. The part of the worit now pob- 
Uahed is entirdly oeeupied with tiie first 
division, embraeing works of a general 
eharactor, works on Oeography, Noaenela- 
toie, Bthnography, dimato and Metooro- 
kgy, Natural History, Population, O o vem - 
BBsnt, Jurisprudenoe, and the eommenoe- 
ment of the leotion on Bistoiy. The mA 


win have an alpiisbetieal list of authors 
appsnded, which will complete aU that aan 
bedeeiredin the way of claasifieation. On 
most topiea of general interest, it is usual 
for people to profess at least, not only a fair 
acguamtanee with the snbject, bet also the 
litoratuxe afiboting it; bnt on ail that por- 
taine to China, an afhotaticn of ignorance 
is more eeteemed by many than the contrary 
part. Bvsn from some under the sway of 
nobler instincte we are aeoustomed to hear 
toe qneetien asked, What books have been 
written eonoerning China? And this ques¬ 
tion is persistontly repeated, notwithstand¬ 
ing the nemeroua volumes that are pouiiiig 
from the press, and overcrowding the shelves 
of our pnblishers year Rafter year. With 
M. Oordier’a book available, such inquirers 
will be attogether without excuse. The 
earlisit work recorded in the preeent part is 
an anonymoos mieoellsneoua compositton, 
dated 16dd, eontoining a good deal of in¬ 
formation on the natural produote of China. 
The title—whieh is too long to quote entire 
—begins, Art$/leia k^mmmn fmnmda m - 
ktrae m Sima et IhtropSt^.Ao. We find, in 
looking over tbe body of M. Coidier’e work, 
n comparatively few anthers stand promi¬ 
nent, whose works are like leading arteries 
in the mass. Bueh sie—among the works 
of a general charaeler-^Mradosa, Semedo, 
Le Oomto, Dn h al d e, and the Afifemres of 
the Itoman Catholic Miiekmaries, for last 
century; while, in more modem timee, we 
hiive China and iha Ohine$e^ by Sir John Da¬ 
vie, and the MiddU Kingdom^ by Williams. 
Any one tolerably aoqnaihtod with the gen¬ 
eral run of works on China, knows bow 
largely theee eouroes of information have 
been drawn upon by enbeeqnent writers, and 
how little there is comparatively that is new 
in most of the general acounte that appear 
at intervale. It is. in matters of speoial 
research and oheervstion that recent wocke 
add to our knowledge; and in this depart¬ 
ment the p re ee nt woHl promiaea to be of 
the utmoil impovtonoe.: One does not ex¬ 
pect to find nmoh iigkt reeding in a simple 
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of books, but tiio pita our «Aor 
sppean to baye akotobed out will doubtlm 
ambraoe a good deal that is soggsstiva, and 
maj provo a soaioo of manj qnsationa of in- 
tmat In tba part already pnbliabed, tbsie 
are some bits not nnwnrtby a pUoe aasong 
the curiosities of literatnre. The remark¬ 
able imposture el George Psalmanaaaar is 
ireU known, and the salient pomta reUting 
to the author and bis works are beie eon- 
sisely gieen. As an example of IL Oordisris 
ot treatiag bis sabjeots—were it not 
for the space it wofold ooonpy- 7 -we riionld 
like to giee the article od the Dominican 
pmst Navarette^s great work, Trmtmdoi 
iorieoi^ pcKtico%, eMeoi, y r^Ugio^M ds 2 s 
Mcmarehia ds Chma^ pnbHshed in 1676. 
The tranecript of the tiflc-page extends to 
2i lines. Three desoripriee lines dre foUow- 
sd by a statement of the selling prices of tbo 
Tolume at four well-known book aaotkms. 
This work gave rise to the following spirited 
replyJKemorioi upoloyttieo ol Ssdor 

Ootids de ViUa-Mfmtromt PruidmUs d§l 
CatuqfQ SvprmM di OtuUOa^ etc. A eeoond 
edition of this reply, extended in loigth, af¬ 
terwards appeared, with the title, jR^^mro% 
hiHoridUM apo!og^&i$ dinyido$ ol exoslm- 
iU$imo S^nw Condi di Ff/bombroio, Pro- 
iidNim del CanMgjQ Bvprmmo dr CsitaCei, eto. 
It appears Naearette’s work wae te baee 
bemi in three irolumes. The tUid Tdlnme, 
however, was never printed; and the eeeond 
vcdnme, eontaining matter oflhnsive 
Jeenits, was lu ppreeeed by osdse of the ak- 
thoritieB at Borne. The only known exist-^ 
ing eopj ie in the GrenrillB Library in the 
British Mnaenm, and that is ineomplete, 
lesohing to page 688 . Jhm is a ooniidsc^ 
aUe extraot from tim seoond vnlnme, tran¬ 
slated into Freneh, in a MB. in the Bibiio- 
thlqne Rationale at Paris, to whioh the 
ibllowing neU is appended: There would 
have been a third volume of Kavarette, if 
his patron, Don Jnan, had not died while 
Gie second was being printed. 1 have been 
uioied that the mannsoript of it wae in the 
Minerva convent at Bome.^ On p. 77 of 


the MB. Bnvarette alladiB to hie ttdid 
ebLuae. A MB. copy of the w m anA vefanne 
ie pnienilrnd in the St Oenevieve Bdhool of 
the Jesuita at Paris, In the 88 fd volnme of 
thecoUeetionof MSS. relating to China. Jm 
the Ser^toru Ordmu PruedicaiQrwmf by Fa- 
there Ou 6 tif and Bohard, there ie a detailed 
deeeription of Navarette’s drst two velnmes^ 
and a reference to the third, wUsh 
was never published. There is a MS. vo- 
Inms of Navarette’s travels in the BOdia- 
tbdqnedePArsenal St Pari% entitled Viogmy 
JfQV^gaeioM M P« !£•• Fr. JDcmimyo Ar- 
nandia Na$ait$tU CaihadraUoo di Primm id 
Coitgio y Unwerwidad di BL TKomaa d$ 
Manila^ ete. An Boglish translation of 
Navarette’s first volnme was pabllshed in 
the first volnme of Churohill’s Oolleotionof 
Travels in 1732^ entitled, dn Aeeaunt ^ 
iks Bmgwa qf China^ Jffuiarical^ PokUctd^ 
Moral and PaUgioaa^ etc. A third 
of this CoUeotion was pnbUshed in 1744. 
English, Frenbh, and German tranalatioQa 
have been published of Navarette’s travels 
in China, in an abbreviated form, whioh are 
all osrefnlly reoorded. In this way does the 
author trass the exietiDg lemaine of a work 
whioh created mneh sensation in the religi¬ 
ons world at a time when polemics ran high 
betwemi the difisrent orders in the Chnroh 
of Borne. With equal ears does he give Gie 
genealogical history of most of the Isoding 
wcoks that fall within his range. Thevaii- 
one edithms, large and small, in French and 
Boglish, of Dohalda^e great work, are well 
known. It is not so gsnmally known that 
there is a trandation of the same Into Ger¬ 
man, 1747*1756, and we venture te say, 11 
will be new to moot leadmi, that Oero are 
astaally two volnmaa in print of a Bnarian 
translation of the same work, IT74, esq. 
The Motion on Geography is apedallj lieh; 
and, basidas an extraordinary aoenamlation 
of books and pamphlets nadsr this head. We 
have a oaiefol and minutely detailed list of 
the various maps and oharts issued by ttti 
Baglisli, Freneh, sad German adstiralitisa; 
as also mnoh info rma ti on rtgardiiig tlW 
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Jenit inapt, thoaa of D^AhtOIo and otben. 
It ia not 00 obTiont whj IL Ooidiar hidndaa 
■ome purely philological troatiaea in ^ia 
part of hia work. Such are Maogowan’a 
MttnmalofVm Amoy Coiloqtnalf and Med- 
hnrat^B Dictionary of the Favorlang Dialod, 
The latter article by the way oontains aome 
euriona and intereating notea. The earaeat 
of M. Cordier’a complete Dietiotmaire Hibfib- 
yrophiqm, whioh we haye already in hand, 
warrantaoa in ezpeetiiig one of the moat 
impcNrtant worka of the oUaa that haa ever 
been puhUahed. The alphabetical index 
prondaed at the end will add immentely to 
ita value.—A. Wtlix, in Trubncr^s Oriental 
Boeord. 

COLLBCTAmBA. BlBXJOOnAVHICX. 

Bloetic Review^ January, 1879. The Chi> 
neae aa Goloniata. 


Senhnet^o MonMo^ February, 1879. A 
SympoaiajDi on vie Chineae dueatioii. 

Dot Ausland^ Bed. von Fr. v. HaUwaM^ 
Ko. 4. Die Reiae dee Hesm Baber 
dorch Tnnnan. 

^iit alien WolUheilen. Rev. H. Toeppan 
10 Jahig. 6 Heft W. Potoenik, Slaw- 
sQge in Oataaien. Amoy. 

Hongkoi^ Daily Preu ,—^^ril 8, Yiait to 
a mining district in China. A|^ 26, 
Hen^ Ward Beecher on the Chineae 
(Jueation. May 3, Trip amongat the 
ialanda of the Chehkiang ooaat. May 
5, Scraps from Chineae history. 

Konykeng China Mail. —Jan. 25, Feb. 1, 
Feb. 22, Chineae Hotee, Fc^ 97, the 
eharacter 3^. Mar. 1, Chineae Hotaa. 

Mar. 6, the Hoppo of Canton. Mar. 8, 
Chinese Hotea. Mar. 25, the Go-Hon|r 
Merchants of Canton. Mar. 29, Apm 
26, May 10, Chinese Notes. April 15, 
Chineae Address to Qeneral (mat in 
Penang. May 7, Chinese Addraaa to the 
Qneen. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 

Noxna ov the LiKenAos of the Foe- 
MosAjr SATAena.—In a former number of 
the China Review Mr. Bullook oontributed 
* the Formoaa dialecta and their 

oonneotion with the Malay ” (aee Yol. IIL 
p. 38). In thia article he gave the reeulta 
of hia own personal reaearohea and those of 
an Amerioan gantlanum, Mr. Steer, together 
wiUi aome additional information taken horn 
Mr. W. EL Medhorat’atranalationof aDntdi 
work bearing on the aame aubjeot. 

1 now propote presenting to the readers of 
the Chma Review a Uat of words taken fnmi 
a Chineae work, the Annals of the T*ai- 
wan PrelaoUire” (M M ^)> one of that 
admirable aeries of h^o^phioal, histo¬ 
rical and ethnograpiiioal worka one of whioh 
is publiahid by the Cbinesa Oovaminenl lor 


eaoh Prafaotttie, Snbprofwdure, D^artmant 
and Diatriot in the Empire. 

The work in question, beaidoa giving a 
duurt vooabnlary of native words, haa alee a 
aeotioa on the Songs of the Abotiginea,” 
and with translations of a few of these lyii- 
oal sffuaiona I shall dose these short notes. 

A comparison of tiis following list with 
those given Mr. Bnllook will show that 
the Chinese oompaer'a aoquaintanoe with 
the savages was for ibe moat part limited 
to those who had partially aooopted the hlsas 
inga of dvilisation, and who, from dwdling 
on the plains, aequired the na me of Pbpoh- 
wao. Indeed there is little difionlty in na- 
deratanding that this should be so, far, 
nutil the late military expeditioiis into the 
heart of the mountains undertaken by Ting 
Tih-eh^aag while Oovtinor of Fuhkiasi,.tiio 
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Chint> were eeiefnl to ^ire the utire For- 
Beeeae m wide berths tbe latte lunring a 
diiagzeeaUe peadiiiit for catting off OeketUl 
headi m often m the opporionitj offeced. 


Farther, from a note appmdei to the 
Tocehnlery in Queetion, it H^peere to bavo 
been e o Ueotedinthe C%ia-^'(Kagi)l)ietriel» 
then known by the nemo of Oitw-le. 


JBngU%\ 


Wife 

Son 

Daughter 

Brother, Elder 

Brother, Younger 

Siate 

Uncle 

Mother 

Father 

Uiandfather 

Grandmother 

Hoebend 

Son-in-law 

Bephew 

Grandrai 

Head 

Eyee 

Earn 

Boae 

Teeth 

Lipe 

Tongue 

Beard 

Throat 

Shoulte 

Hand 

Breast 

Knee 

Foot 

Heart 

Body 

Faoi 

Fish 

Deer 

Gow 

Hen 

l>og 

5« 

Hon* 

Flowar 

6 ltM 

Sue 

yftm 

StTer 

8 w 

Peel 

Well 

Sto* 


.Fbrmotan 


Kikann, Lapumasa 
Ala 

Aliaina, Talalien 

Salimaaa, Milan 

Salimannla, Amang 

litpanaji 

Lajnlapn 

Damaki 

Ehma 

Wnwa 


Finkataila 

Kalalnk. Alaaal 

Alawawu 

Annlapu 

Wnln, M6ng-o 

Maaa 

Balila 

Lut, Angm 

Ulimut, llotn 

LMn 

Wnfdn 

Lalila 

Lalut, Gigi 

Chokao 

Milasi, Lima 

Dndu 

Pnlnsiin 

Aaa, Tingting 

Abok 

Mahan 

Sami 

Shikan, Tdng 

Mdnlan,Moh 

Lnaa 

Cho 

Atn 

Maown 

Ha-ama 

lai, Tolala 

Haling 

Sinaha, Pak 

La] in 

Pao, Awang 
Tilin, Ma-ang 
Aaha 


CorrtMpanding word m Ifr, BuOoekfo Voothulmrioo. 


Alalak (f ani-nwaa) Alak (P^ohwan) 


Ina (Tani-hwan, Bek-hwan, Pdam) 
Ama (Xsni-hwan, Palam) 


Bnng-n (Pepohwan) 

Naaa (Tanihwan) Mata (Pepohwan, Palam) 
Barilla (Tknihwa^ 

Mot (PaToriang) ^King-ua (Pepohwan) 

Bipin (Ilniihwan) lipenng (Pokhwan) 

*DaIiIah (Pmhwan) 

Ging-i (F^hwan) 

Tagu (Pepohwan) 

lima (Tanihwan) Eima (S^wan fto.) 

iTintin (Pepohwan) 

Abn (Pepohwan) 


Tug (Pepohwan) 

BInnam (Favorumg) 

Loang (Pepohwan) 

Atn (TanihwaD) Aan (Pepohwin) 

Babul (Pepohwan Ac.) Babo (Farodaiig) 

Ittb (Phpohwaa) Tnlala (Sekhwan, FaTorlehg) 


(Pepohwan) 

m (Sekhwan) Dalnm (Pepohwin) 


Pak (Fopohwan) 
Dalom (Sekhwan) Di 
Aguang (Pepohwan) 
Ba-ung (Pepohwan) 


Uda-a (Pepohwan) Udan (Pelem) 


• U will be aotiecd that I, d, and I are Terj freTMUtlj inierehaiifed, likewiae (and a. 
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Ikunmomm* j Corr^tpamdi^ word m Mir* BodM^o VooaMarioo* 


Cloiids 

Thunder 

Lightning 

Sim 

Moon 

Stan 

Heaven 

XTening 

Wind 

Bainbow 

Hoaziroet 

Dew 

Mirt 

Hooa 

Drought 

Long Raina 


Fire 

Mountain 

Silver 

Copper 

Pewter 

Iron 

Hnife 

Bow 

Arrow 

Houae 



Seven 
Eight ' 

Bine 

Ten 

Hundred 
Thoosand 
Ten thonaand 


Miatahaan 

Miatadiali 

Miataman 


Rabu (Pepohwan) 


Idaaa (Bnhwaoy Favorlang) 


Latan 

aoaholamana 
nmnt 



Aped (Tanihwaii, Pepohwin) 
BnktLng (Pepohwan) 
Manitu (Pepohwan) 


L npepohwan) 
; (repohwan) 


SOok (Favorlang) 


Matala (Tanihwan) Mnlalap (Sekhwan) 
Madalat (Pepohwan) 


at (Pepohwan) 
nxnong (Papohwan) 


(Gf• Tanihwan Anisyet) 


rtjEHTTai 


(Tanihwan) Madah (Papohwnn) 

Ada-dnmat (Sekhwan) 

Data (Sekhwan) 

Turn (Tanihwan Ac«) 

Tanihwan) 

(Tanihwan) Rina (Bnhwaa) 
Pita (Tanihwan itt,) 



Tobaeecr 
Native oUef 


Tamako 

Kapitan 


iTanakiO (Tanihwin fte.) 
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NOTES AND aUSBIES. 


1 have ptooad laat two word* arkiah 
uepnh^ tha moai w««TWMa «f all, m 
thef aia ptobaU/ thd only coat at all aon- 
Bsated irith B«rapaaa laagnagea. The for* 
mar, Tamalui, zapmanted by fha ahanatan 
:ff H|^|@ baa baaa alao found aaton; tha 
yaiubhwa Mid ICbo^olif And liAs iDoro thui 
beMx 0 f dStoiiiiioii in ptfriodi- 

dfToled to OxioDtol aubjeoU. Tbo lat« 
tar, traoaeribad aa ^ would aaam 

undoubtedly toboTO beenaheriiigereoeiTed 
from the Bnteh. 

It ie worthy of remark that the woida lor 
Aofu^ and are in eome tiibee identical, or 
nearly to, in eonnd. There may poenbly be 
a alight diatinetioo in the intonation, for in 
the Oiineoe Aand in li^ma*, while ,/Soe ia 
Hi-ma?. 

The ooUeotion of natfro aonga contained 
in the Annala ” eompriaea aome thirty ape- 
mmAinm from a like number of SkS oat dana. 
They relate moatly to the ehaee and the 
praiaeof anoeatora, with a few love-lyrioa 
and bneolie pieoea. The nattre aounds of 
Terae are gi^en,. followed by a Chineee 
tranalation« It ia the latter which has been 
freely rendered in the mnen below. 

1. A lore aong from the Ma-tou ( fflH) 
ghi, which ia marked on the map about half 
way between T*ai-wan Fn and KagL 

The long night through aleep from me fliee; 
I torn and tom, bnt ooae my eyea 
In Tain. 

I think of her 1 met yeitreen, 

Tha aweeteat laaa that e’er waa aeen, 

When ahall 1 aee thee, aweeteat my ^ueen, 
Again? 

Last night 1 dreamed I saw thee, deer; 

This morn 1 Bought thee far and near; 

Some q>ell 

l 4 kl me before thy cottage door. 

Thou ahalt be mine lor evermore! 

Mj perieet ^ ^ 

% Herveat aong of one of the tribea among 
Ihe mountains near SagL 

Brave lada, a gloriona harveat year! 

The atnlk node ’neath the heavy ear. 

Gome drink and laugh, oome danee and aing 
Hmznh for the goldm grain! 


34d 

And aa yonr mirthfol dittiaa ring. 

Be thie their glad refrain: 

When aa daya ran on 
Twelve montha are gone 
May we have auoh a en^ again. 

3 . Hunting noag of the 17ia*nia and Sha- 
lu SM, boHi near C3iang-hua DiaMot aty. 

To ohaae the wild deer 
Tip the moantaine I roam. 

But thoughte will axiae 
Of my darlinga at home. 

For awhile the wild deer 
XJnhunted mi^ roam; 

For me I muat fly 
To my darlings at home. 

T hey watch and th^ long 
I^le far from than 1 ronuL 
No more shall ye wateh. 

My own darlinge at heme. 

4. Sentimental song from the P^4ng*sliaa 
SM to the north of Gbang-hua Distriet dfy. 

I heard a sound of singing 
As I lay with sad tMUghta alone; 

1 heard a bird’s notes ringing 
And it eetmed like a q^t’s moan. 

I xoee and looked forth. It was only 
The sigh of the wind in tha trees; 

Siek fancies of one that waa lonely, 

Of a heart that was ill at ease. 

Q. M. H. PLinaxn. 


Thu Rautvaix ov Pxxxvo nr ooimofxoir 
Wits ism Sunspor Thsoki.—^T he Theoxj 
of oonneetion between Sunspots and 
may be briefly expcemed in the following 
words:—^In those years in whieh the number 
of spots on the sun’s disc exoaeda the aver¬ 
age annnal number, the amount of ndnfdl 
the average annual amount^ and mb# 
eerad. Of late years this anbjeet baa attrao- 
tadaonsIdaraUe attention; raeordaof motao- 
fidogioal obaervatiooa have been hunted up 
both at home and abroad; and the leanlln 
arrived at have, in the majority of oapao, 
piofod of a hivonrabU nature. The atntia- 
tisB of India in partioiilar have been found 
to be of great value; but hitherto littlq if 
anything, has been advaneed by other Aaia^ 
tie oouatriea, whether in aapparto^er aitta- 
gooiatie to tha Tbaosy. Tha mo t eo i ala gi md 
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obaerratioiiA recorded by the ChincBe 
wanting in that minutenesB which eeieDoe 
demanda for the eolation of the probleai in 
question: whilst those reeorded by fordgners 
hare necessarily a rery limited range and 
present a somewhat narrow field for investi¬ 
gation. But as these latter observationsi 
however meagrei may prove of some valne 
at the present stage of the disoossiony the 
rainfall of Peking from 1843 to 1877 is 
here exhibited and analyzed in conneotioii 
with the theory. A few words of explana¬ 
tion are neoessory as to the method adopted 
in drawing up the tables of sunspots and 
rainfall within the above period. In the 
2 nd, 8 rd| and 4th columns of Table I. 
Wolfs relative suo^t numbers are to ar¬ 
ranged that the years of maximum sunspot 
fall in the 6 th year; the resnlt of which is 
that three cycles sre formed from 1843 to 
1877, both inolusive. In the 6 th oolmnn the 
means of the three oyoles sre taken, and in 
the 6 th oolumn will he found a mean oyele 
of eleven years, which has been arrived at 
in the following manner. Of the thi rteen 
means obtained from the three cycles above 
referred to^ the mean of the Ist and 3 rd 
mean and of this mean and the second'mean 
forms the first year of the mean oyele of 
eleven years: the mean of the 2 nd and 4 th 
means and of this mean and the 3 rd mean 
forms the 2 nd year of the oyole, and so on. 
Atp. 664 of ”Nature” for Sept. 26, 1878, 
Mr. Heldram thus expresses it—” The first 
term of what is called the ^^mean oyole” is 
ebtained from the expressbn, * where 
a, b, 0 , are the means of the sunspots for 
the first, second, and third years of the 
thirteen years, the rsmaming terms being 
obtained in a similar manner.” The same 
plan has been followed in the oonstruction 
of Table H. The 7th columns of either Ta¬ 
ble diews the deviatioDs from tiie mean 
value of the sunipots and rainfall reepeotive- 
ly for the mean eydes of eleven years. 
These mean cycles have been formed *'with 
a view to rednoing the eflbets of what are 
called * aeoidantal ’ irregularitiee.” It is to 


he regretted that the falls for tiie years 
1866-69 and 1862 ars wanting. 

A eompariaon of the rainfall of other 
places in China with tiie rainfall of Peking 
ia highly desirable; but the writer has 
hitherto failed to obtain any other record 
covering a snAdeat number of yeara or pos- 
aessing that degree of trustworthineee which 
ha oonsidete neoesBary to justify the eon- 
parison. 

TABLE I. 

ITo jTs Sun$pot Numbert. 


(Mmdmum years in the dzth line). 


1 

le 

«o 

00 

1 

oo 

i 

A 

«e 

flO 

r- 

00 

i 

..4 

I 

II 


li 

1 

13.1 

7.7 

31.4 

14.0 




2 

19.3 

6.1 

14.7 

13.0 

15.8 

—40.3 

i 

3 

38.3 

22.9 

8.8 

23.3 

27.6 

—28.6 

2 

4 

69.6 

d 6.2 

38.8 

60.8 

53.4 

— 2.7 

8 

6 

97.4 

00.3 

78.6 

88.7 

86.3 

+80.2 

4 

6 

124.9 

94.8 

131.8 

117.1 

104.6 

+46.6 

6 

7 

96.4 

77.7 

118.8 

06.6 

07.1 

+41.0 

6 

8 

69.8 

61.0 

W.7 

80.1 

78.6 

+ 22.6 


9 

632 

46.4 

67.7 

68.7 

61.1 

+ 6.0 

8 

10 

62.7 

46.2 

<3.1 

47.0 

46.6 

— 10.6 

9 

11 

1 38.6 

31.4 

18.9 

29.6 

30.4 

—26.7 

10 

12 

21.0 

14.7 

11.3 

16.6 

17.1 

—89.0 

11 

13 

7.7 

8.8 

7.0 

7.8 

... 




TABLE n. 


PMng 1843 to 1877. 


J 

. 

• 

i 

i 

i 

flO 

i 

r<4 

I 

II 


■8 . 
II 

1 

26.0 

24.0 

15.5 

21.8 





2 

24.7 

— 

10.0 

17.3 

20.0 

—3.6 

"i 

8 

31.9 

_ 

15.2 

28.6 

21.8 

—1.7 

2 

4 

23.8 

— 

22.3 

23.0 

21.8 

—1,7 

8 

6 

19.6 

— 1 

16.0 

17.8 

21.3 

— 2.2 

4 

6 

31.4 

16.2 

S 0.1 

26.6 

25.5 

* 

f- 2.0 

6 

7 

28.8 

21.6 

44.^ 

31.4 

29.0 


h 6.6 

6 

8 

23.8 

— 

30.0 

26.8 

28.2] 


h4.7 

7 

0 

22.6 

26.7 

36.0 

28.0 

1 


h3.0 

8 

10 

28.S 

20.0 

25.5 

23.1 

24.5 


f-LO 

9 

11 

88.9 

16.6 

17.0 

23.8 

I 21.6 


-1.9 

10 

12 

18.2 

10.0 

24.5 

16.9 

18.7 

-■■4.81 

1 n 

18 

24.d 

16.2 

19.3 

19.6 

-1 



1 


From a comparison of the seventh AdnmnA 


of TaUas I. and II. we find that:_ 

(1). The number and nature of the d«?i- 
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fttumi itowk the meaiu are pcMiaelj the tame 
IB both. 

(2). The BUodinuiB rainfall year inmedi- 
atelj followa the maxiffiiiiii sanapot year, 

lliia ** iMggtng bdiind " of the rainfall it 
not peottUar to the maxiiiiuai year, bat will 
be found to perfade the whole eyeUt lor if 
the Biazimuin rainfall year, i.e. the alxth 
year of the m e an oyde, ia moYod np ao aa 
to ewneide with the maximnm annqKyt year, 
or fifth year of the mean oyde, the Yana- 
tkma of the Snnapota and Rainfall will coin- 
eidein eYeryparticnlar: that it to say, yeara 
of maximum aunapot will be yeara of maxi^ 
mom rainfall, and vice v$r$d; and the Yaci- 
ationa will be found, in maximiim years at 
least, to inoieaae and deoreate in almoat the 
same ratio. 

It will be remarked that from the sixth 
to the eloYonth yeaia of the mean Rainfall 
^(de, or from the maximnm to the mini¬ 
mum rainfall years, the gindatioPi are well 
marked, and it will be seen that the statia- 
ties from which thb part of the eyde is 
dtriYod are all hot eompleta. 

Alex. Hosn. 

Ov sows or TUB ConsraixaTiOFa nr thx 
B m^xora,—^In his tragedy of JRhi$o$ Eu¬ 
ripides puts the following Yeraes into the 
mouths of the Chorus:— 

Whose is the wstoh ? Who suooeeds 
To my Tigil ? iJready 

Thesigos are sinkiiig; the seren-iayed 
Pleiades are shore the bozison 

And the EUigle eoars in the enmmlt of besren. 
Awakal Why deUy? From your eoaohea 
Roose yoerselYee nor the vnUku 

Do you not eee the moon is shining ? 

Dawn is st band; the dawn Is breaking. 

And amongst its fore-ranners is ibis star.* 

* Tim# a fmXmm4 1 riir 
TAv ; WfSirm 
Avsrm sol lirrAw«^i 

nXiddiif 

Migm k obfAr gufmgsm ingrmrm* 
uV fvXojNii. 

Ov Xtirgtrt «7y>Xcv i 

*AAv itlXmt, AAf 
Tiywro. W w 
•day’ 

Euripides, Rh^aos 52d-5St. 
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in those elder days, when no inatnunenta 
existed lor measuring the steady march of 
time, mankind was mora observant than 
now of the fboe of the beaYena, and the 
annoal and diumnl reYolutiona of the atais 
were matters of which men as a matter of 
oonrsa wore well cognisant. 

It may aeem strange to conneet eo simple 
an utterance with a Ghinme legend; yet 
there may be some light thrown on the 
stellar mythology of the anoiont Axyaa by a 
oomparioon of the two. And first we may 
notioe that, whQe with both Qxeeks and 
Chinese the stars in Aqoila do not form 
part of any of the Zodiaoal oonatelUtiona in 
the Indian system, which retains hero and 
there traces of an older arrangement of 
the stellar sphen, Atair, or a Aqnila, ia 
made the determinator of the twenty-third 
of the BO-ealled Lunar mansiona; apparently 
beoauae no sufficiently bright star ia to ba 
found in the oorreaponding region of fho 
Bbliptlo, the moat important of those in tho 
constellation Bagittarins scaroely reaohing 
tho third magnitude. The thrM atara in 
A^uila which form the Indian aeteriam (Jra- 
Yana, in Chineoe also haYe a distinctiYa 
name, and in the oldest reoord of Chineaa 
speech extant, namely the Shi-king or 

Book of Poetry,*' we find them called the 
R^imi-nin or Draught Ox. 

E^ien oomea howoYer from a toot Aar or 
khar to lead or draw, in Saasorit hri to 
grasp, draw, osiry off, and hence is eonneeted 
with the Greek ^ hand, and xii^- 
the moat distingoished of the Eantanrs, the 
educator of Achilles and Pelens, of lason and 
Asklfipioc; the friend, and aooidentally the 
Yictim of HerakleB himself; one of whooe 
poisoned arrows struck his deroted friend, 
who unwilling to endure the torment of the 
wound gUYe up his immortality, and was 
placed by Zeus amongst the stars, where in 
the eonstallation Bagittarins he is atOl to be^ 
seen. 

This constellation of Saggitarina, the 
Cheiron of the Greeks, is sltaatad on the 
Ecliptic in the same loogitode aa Atair, and 
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corresponds in greet pert with the Chineie 
esterism of Niu the 0x« It oon t a in s no 
star of eny importanoe» end forma one of 
the leeat oonspionona of the atelier regions. 
It would seem probeble from the Indien 
arrangement of the e ateria m athet both Greek 
end Chinese oonatelletions were oiiginellj 
extended so ea to inolnde the xieereat bright 
star, now a Aqnile, end that the enoient 
Cheiion inolnded within its limits at leeat e 
portion of that oonatelletion. 

The yerae of Euripides, with the esaistenoe 
of the Chineae title of the esteriam, will thus 
help OS in the explanation of the old Greek 
legend of Cheiron ea the ednoetor of the 
heroes, eU representiyes of the snn in its 
yerions phenomena* From oironmatanoes 
connected with the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes the mapping out of the oonatellationa 
atill obaeryed must be referred approximate¬ 
ly to the twenty-third century before the 
Christian era, at which period the son in 
oonjnnotion with the Pleiades rose at the 
yemal equinox to open the year. The lust 
star then yiaible at the early dawn, hanging 
almost in the summit of the heayens, was 
Atair, and to the fancy of the early atar- 
gaser would haye seemed the conductor of 
the infant son as he rose to inaugurate the 
bright and happy new year. 

The Bey. G. W. -Cox (Mythology of the 
Aryan Nation) telling of AskUpios and his 
power to heal the aiok and raise the dead, 
which he deriyed from the instructions of 
Cheiron, speaks of the connexion of the lat¬ 
ter with the phenomena of daylight Cheiron 
in the Greek mythology u one of the Ken- 
tanrs, though the moat distinguished of them, 
and owed his birth to the mist maiden 
Nephele. But the cbnds are not always 
horses, and Indian tradition makes them 
familiar to us as the Cows of Indru* Hence 
we can understand how the Kentanr Cheiron 
should in Chinese be the Ox and how 
the neighbouring star Atair riiould be the 
Draught Ox leading the sun to his rising on 
the new year’s mom. The completion of 
the Greek legend shows dearly the relation 
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which Chdioa bears to the eon* As aboye 
stated he was the friend of Herakles the 
son in his power, but he neyerthdees was 
doomed to be the yietim of his poison ed 
arrow, as the stars of early mom are paled 
and finally extinguished by the brightening 
rays of the rising son. 

The Indian name for the asterism, Ora- 
yana, is probably only a cormption of the 
word JTAer. As nsnally deriyed from the 
root to hear it has no oonnection with 
the other yersions of the myth. It is like¬ 
wise known as Croni,as if from Cron to heap 
up, but both haye probably a common origin 
forgotten in the course of centuries. 

The same poem (Shi-king, 11. 6, ix.) 
which mentions the E4en-nin, tells also of 
the constellation of the T<sat-siang, the 
Seyen Honoured ones or Workers 
The lines read literally: ^ 

««Finishing the day are the Seiren Wcckers. 
Though th^ are eeren workers. 

They do not complete our yengeanee.*’ 

The accepted yersion of this ode is more 
than usually inyolyed and corrupt; the first 
lin. quoted B UteruUy 

tmutlated above, hae but little 
If read g inatead of ttr yat *.#. 
closing the day, or as ftr-os athwart (the 
sky),* we shall probably be nearer to the 
originaL The root of the word Siang comes 
from a form arj or arch to do, to accom¬ 
plish; to honour, the latter also maanfny 
to riiine, to make brightf From the latter 
comes the Sanacrit name of the star in the 
Great Bear, the Saptar-Shayas or Seyen 
Eishis, a oorruption of the original Seyen 
Bikshas or Shiners. But as Biksha meant 
not only a Shiner but a Bear, the western 
Aryas changed the constellation into Afmrn 
or Ursa the Bear. 

Altogether the connexion of Uie Chinese 
with the Indian legend seems eyen more 
dear t h a n that of the latter with the Greek; 

* Eunpides, Ion!"-" 

mif m m wiXm 
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but wbUe die E^ien-niii hts surriTed in 
oommon epeeeli to the preeent dnj, the np- 
pell&tion of the Seven Worken knd» even in 
the time^of the Hnn, dropped out of Ghineee 
tradition. Chn Hi, at quoted bj Dr. Le^go, 
deelared he knew nothing aboot them, but 
quoted appiorihgfy the opinion of Ch^eng 
Kang-cheng (3rd oentory, A.D.) which, even 
amongetChineeeoommentatora, may well bear 
off the palm for utter abeurdity. The Te^at 
Siang are eereu stages of the sky; the entire 
ehroumferonee is divided into twelve, and 
the stars go through six of them in a night. 
As however the motion of the stars is quioker 
than that of the sun, by the time he gets up 
they have passed into the seventh! 

It is to be hoped that the time when snob 
crude ideas- are accepted as criticism are 
passed. The astronomy of the ancient Chi¬ 
nese is suf&oiently interesting to be taken up 
and studied for its owu sake, and the only 
nothod of doing so with advantage is by 
comparing it with the fragments we possess 
of the older Qreek and Indian systems. 

Thos. W. Kinqsmill. 


Akcixxt ViSBS.—In the second year of 
the reign called Ch*o-tin of the Emperor 
Un-tai (B.e. 49) a vase was cast, as large as 
a tub. It bad no legs. The inscription was 
as follows; The viands* vase of the Yellow 
Emperor.’* The writing was in the lesser 
seal character. 

In the first year of the reign called Sui- 
wo of the Emperor Shing-tai (B.C. 8), the 
Hons having been pacified, a vase was east. 
The inscription ran as follows:—The rovers 
and robbers are pacified, the yellow river is 
dear.” The writing was that called ** pat- 
fan,^” f.c. eight-tenths. It had tiiree.legs 
and was 5 feet 6 inches high. 

In the first year of the reign called tJn- 
shan of the Emperor Oi-tai (A.D. 2) a vase 
was cast, to contain wine. It was 4 feet 
high and had three legs. The inscription 
said ••The vase to be used by the host of 
olBcers to fill with wine on New Year’s 


day.” The writing was in the lesser seal 
character. 

In the fifth year of the reign called tfn- 
eh'i of the Emperor P^ing-tai (A.D. 5) a 
vase was cast, of the capacity of twp 
loif (:^). The inscription was •• Medicinal 
vase^” It had three 1^. The writing was 
that called •• eight-tmiths.’* 

In the first year of the reign called Kin- 
kwok of the usurper Wang Mang (A.D. 9) a 
lai^ vase was cast, ten feet in be^t. 
The inscriptioQ ran as follows:—•• The Ein- 
kwok vase,*’ t.c. the vase of the establidied 
empire. Mang wrote the characters him¬ 
self, and had the vase interred at Tsim-t^oi. 
He had another vase made, the inscription 
on which was ‘•the vase of the princes and 
officers.’* Both inscriptions were in the 
lesser seal character and had three legs. 

In the first year of the reign called Ein- 
mu (A.D. 25) of the Emperor Ewong-md of 
the After-Hau dynasty, a vase was oast. 
The inscription ran as follows:—•• He settled 
the whole empire, and all creatures are sub¬ 
missive.” The writing was in the lesser 
seal character. It had three legs and was 9 
feet high. 

In the tenth year of the reign called 
Wing-p*ing of the Emperor Ming-tai (A.D. 
67) a vase was oast, at the river Lok. It 
vmsfifeet high. The inscription was, ••The 
four-footed coiled dragon is submissive.** 
The writing was in the large seal character. 
It had three legs. Another vase was cast 
at the river Knk. It was 5 feet high, and 
the inscription was •• Enk and Lok.” The 
writing was in the lesser seal character.. It 
had fonr legs. 

^ In the second year of the reign called 
tJn-wo of the Emperor Chbung-tai (A.D. 
85) a vase was oast on the Northern Moun¬ 
tain (EUmg-sh&n in Chihli). It was 4 feet 
high and had no legs. The inscription was 
•• the country’s guardian vase.” The writ¬ 
ing was in the lesser seal ohaiuoter. 

In the fourth year of the reign ^^e l le d 
In-kwong of the Emperor On-tai (A.D. 125) 
a vase was oast on the Bhih-shat Mountain. 
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The inacription waa “the vase for the re- 
oeptioa of dew/’ The writing woa in the 
lesser seal ohoraoter. It had four legs. 

In the sixth jear of the reign called 
Wing-kin of the Emperor Shon-tai (A.I). 
lAl) a vase was oast at the Hirer I. It 
was called the “ fish rase.” It was 4 feet 
high and had three legs. 

In the first jear of the reign called E4- 
p*ing of the Emperor 8ing-tai (A.D. 172) a 
large rase was cast which was interred at 
the Hung-tu gate (?). The insoriptioa was 
“the literary rase.” The writing was in 
the ancient character. It had three legs. 

The Hon-kfin-i (an ancient book, author 
and date unknown) says, the Emperor spent 
a night in business in a room orer the Hoi- 
yeung gate (of the capital) and therefore 
had a rase oast. The inscription on it was 
“pillar rase.” It had only one foot which 
resembled a horsehoof. 

The first sovereign of Shuk (Liu Pei, the 
founder of the Minor Han dynasty in 
Sa-ch-uen), had in the second year of his 
reign, called Oh4ang-m6 (A.D. 222), a rase 
cast at the Birer Hon, and it was called 
“ the rase of the conquest of Hon.” It was 
Interred in Ping-fit The writing was in 
the style called pat-fan. It had three legs. 
Another rase was oast which was sunk in 
the rirer WingH)n. The wonderful reforms 
of the army were recorded on it. Another 
rase was buried on the M6-tkm mountain 
in Shing-tu. It was called “ throne-resig¬ 
nation rase.” Another rase was interred 
on the Eim-hau mountain. It was oaUed 
“ the Kim-shhn rase.” All these rases had 
inscriptions in the lesser seal character and 
show the hand of M6-hau (Chu Ko-liang). 
Again, when at that time a dragon appeared 
for 9 dap in the rirer M6-y4ang, a rase 
was accordingly cast, resembling a dragon 
in shape, and sunk in the rirer. 

In the Srd year of the reign called 
Chdong-md of Chuk (A.D. 22fi, Minor Han 
dynasty), the first sovereign (Liu Pei) had 
2 rases made, one of which he gave to the 
Sing of Ld. The inscription on it ran as 


follows, “(your) wealth and honours aie 
fiourishing, it is but right (that your de¬ 
scendants should be) Marquises and Kings. ” 
Another rase he gare to the King of lAung. 
The inscription on it ran as follows, “(yours 
are) auguries of great ludt, it is but right 
that (your descendants should be) Dukes 
and Kings.” Both insoriptbns were in the 
ancient seal character. They were 2 feet 
high. 

(To be continued.) 

AmfiTBESAur of thb nowirFanL of thi 
Yitbn.—T here are some strange people to be 
found in the Fuh-kien prorince, not far hrom 
Foochow, locally known as Sia^o or he¬ 
terodox females.” Most of them are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of ^ |j^. 

The males of this race do not seem to be 
dis ting uished from the ordinary Fuhkienese 
by any specific name; probably because, 
unlike the females, they hare abandoned all 
peculiarity of attire. One explanation of 
the origin of these people is that they are 
the descendants of the ruling race of the 
Mongol dynasty of Tiian, A.D. 1280-1333. 
If there is any truth in this view of the 
case, it is still more likely that they are a 
mixed race, whose fathers were Mongol 
soldiers, and whose mothers wwe Chinese. 
The i mm ed i ate reason of the collapse of the 
Mongol dynasty in at least seren prorinces 
was, it is stated, the barbarous claim ad- 
ranoed by the males of the conquering race 
to pass the first night with erery Chinese 
bride. It is said that the rerolution took 
place On the 15th day of the intercalary 
eighth moon, simultaneously, in every town 
and village of these seren [which ^ Pro¬ 
vinces, when the unarmed populace slaugh¬ 
tered their oppressors with their 
hands, or with such wooden weapons os they 
could lay hold of. Previously to this, intense 
dissatisfaction had been created throughout 
the Empire by an order that iron utensils 
and implements of every description should 
be rigidly forbidden to any of the conquered 
race. The only exception was that a meat- 
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knife was allowed to each tea families, and 
this knife was in the ohar^ of a Mongol 
s(ddier, one of whom [Q had charge 
of each ^ of ten families. It was when 
these brutal soldiers began to adyanoe their 
infamous claim to the first fruits of all mar¬ 
riages within their wards that the popular 
fury Tented itself in rcTolution. It would 
be of interest to trace the origin of this 
dirisioa into ^ with a Tiew of ascwtaining 
whether the syllable (ko, ktoA,) is not a 
Mongol word. With regard to the aboTO 
described barbarous custom, it may not be 
generally known that one of the feudal 
rights possessed by the ancient Scottish 
barons was the right of passing the first 
night with each newly-married bride amongst 
their Tilleins. It is alluded to in one of 
the Text Books upon English Common Law, 
which at this moment we are unable to 
specify. We distinctly recollect, howeyer, 
that the right was known by a special name 
of its own. Since the oyerthrow of the 
Jtia/i dynasty the Imperial Astronomers are 
said to haye carefully ayoided placing the 
triennial interealary month after the eighth 
mouth. For other reasons the first and 
twelfth moons are likewise absolyed from 
intercalation. There haye been two striking 
exceptions in recent times ; one in the reign 
of the Emperor Hien Fung; the other in the 
reign of his late Majesty. When the Astro¬ 
nomers handed in their report to Hien Fang, 
and inyited his Majesty to change the interca¬ 
lary eighth moon in the coming year, (which 
under ordinary ciroumstanoes their calcula¬ 
tion would haye led them to declare the most 
suitable intercalary moon), because the 15th 
of that moon would be the anniyersary of 
the fall of the Yuan dynasty, and augured 
ill for the fortunes of the present dynastyi 
his Majesty said: ** My Mongol predeoessors 
fell because their goyemment was wicked, 
not beoause the 15th of the interealary 
eighth moon was an inauspioioos day. Let 
matters stand.” On the second occasion, 
when the same representation was made to 
the Emperor Tung Cnih, his Majesty said: 


^^Whatmy father did, I am not afraid of 
doing. Let matters stand.” It will be in¬ 
teresting to watoh the eondnet of his pr e se n t 
Majesty, should the necessity for deriding 
this mosamntons queetum eyer oeenr. 

Ma. 

CnoGoniLES.—^ ij^ Raise the eroeo- 
dBe” means ^^elnges” or ^^disastrous floods.” 
The question what the |j^ really is has 
already been disoussed of reoent date both 
in this journal and risewhere. The watery 
phenommia known as *^orooodiles” are said 
to ooeur only in the interior Proyinoes, and 
to be espeoially fluent in Hn Nan. The 
erooodile” takes seyeral years to inonhate, 
and daring this period lies ooneesled deeply 
imbedded in a gently undulating mound, 
whieh is neyer ooyered with snow. If, there¬ 
fore, it is obseryed that any giyen spot is not 
ooyered with snow when the rest of the 
ground is so ooyered, notioe is taken of the 
fact, and persons are sent annnally to make 
examination of the spot, and obeirye if the 
absence of snow is repeated. If the spot be 
nnooyered daring three sueoesshre years, the 
erooodile” is unmistakably there, and 
must he dug out. At a great expenditure 
of time and labour this is aoeordingly done, 
and the animal (whose appearance as de¬ 
scribed answers to that of a small alligator), 
is oarefully oonyeyed to the sea. If he is 
not dug out, when he himself ooroes forth 
and rages,” he speeds like a blight all 
oyer the land, cutting through eyery obsta¬ 
cle, and carrying behind him a huge tidal 
waye.” All this too in the interior! 

A. 

Moxraimro ETiQi7KTTB.^From a recent 
Pridng Gazette it appears that Shuohien^ 
the adopted son of a Tartar General w)io 
died childless some years ago, and until 
now holding the appointment of Proyincial 
Treasurer in An tiwei ProTinoe, has been 
obliged to retire from office owing to 
the death of his grand-imother by adop¬ 
tion. This lady was the own-mother of 
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3kaokM$ adoptift fathar, and the ooneu* 
Idaa at Aa faihar of that 'adoptiva lathar* 
Her taehnioal ralatlon to Shoahien ia that 
or adoptiTo-oonoabhia- 
grandmothw«> TIm Gasatto qnotaa lha heir 
upon the aabjeoti which ia aa foUowa: 
the ooaonbine-wilaol a many—whoa# aon hy 
that wife aball haya piadeaaaaed hia mothar, 
laaiing a aoa or aona bahind him,—^all 
dla» auoh aonoubiiie-wifa will ba aotitlad to 
moaniiii^ cereoMoiaa of the drat elaaa at 
the haada of her aldaat graadaoii \j aaab 
deoaaaed ooii» alwaja proyidad that aaoh 
giandaoa haa no npcie or aadlaai aaalar or 
junior to hia deoeaaad father, who ia or are 
atill liTing, beiiig aona of hia ootumbina 
grandaMther; and thia whether hia grand- 
iather’a wile-graadmother ia or ia not 
liying.’' 

The wile-grandBM>ther would be entitled to 
firat olaaa eeremomea under Mmiif eiroum- 
atanoea, whether the xepreaentatiye grandaow 
waa the aon of heraelf or of a oonenbine. 
Adoptiye aona aland in tba aaau poaition aa 
natural aona. 

Bnmab 

Tex Lawd TAX*^When waste ahore laada 
are redaimed the eoltayator 
ia uanallj allowed to reap the free beneftt of 
hia labour for dye jears before the land it 
made taxable Aneara are aeldom 

elaimed for move than one jear, as there are 
alwape witneeses ready to declare that the 
year of oitteial diaooyery ie only the dfth or 
aixth year. The bigheat land-tax ia eol- 
leoted in Kiang-nau, where it mna aa high aa 
S mace 6 eandareena tha mote, or aay ten ahil- 
lioge the aere. The lowest taxation aeldom 
foUebalow 1 amoe and a few eandareena the 
mote. Lands are olaiaed at of best, wont, 
and imddling quality, and are taxed aooord- 
ingly; hot no alteration in the quality at the 
land affeota the taxation, whieb, aa we hay# 
pointed out elaewhere, haa been immutable 
■inoe the reiga of K^ang Hi. When te- 
olaimed land ia made taxable, there io a 
lump lum charged for regiatraticMi 


The proper and legal eharge for land*^ 
trana foi m ia three per eent., but aix per oent. 
Ie usually ehaiged. This three per cent, ia 
due to the Proyinidal Treasurer, who iasnet 
alipB[J|||^ j^] to be attaohed to each newly- 
legiafored deed. The dxed official charge 
lor these stamps is about 7 auee, but one 
dolUr ie the usual charge in Canton* As a 
rule no one registers a land transfer untd 
the Kagiftrate ia about to leaye htapost,. 
when he rsdooes hia fees to the lowest- 
amount eompatiUe with profit to-himaeir. 

Oasisv 

fianxnnr GaFiJUOTBis.-^Abeye tba door 
of the or ** Sleeping fihddha 

Tbm]^*’ at Canton are six Sanskrit eharao- 
tors eacyed in bold relief npou the wooden 
linteL Tha eennde- of these ehavaoters, 
which ran from right Io Mt, are giyen by 
the neighbonrs aa Ngan-ma-mi Fak-nu-hung. 
We tranaeribed thenr on the spot, and 
shewed them to a learned foiend who was 
kind enough to spell oat their meening foon 
the Sanskrit books in hit poaaetsion. The 
eharaotera are aeeording to hia interpretation 
6m ma mi pad mi hum^ and mean Halit 
Jewel in lotus! ah t Thia ia the lint time 
that we hayg eyer seen Sanskrit oharaoten 
eonspieiioosly placed in a Chineee Temple. 

X. Y. Z. 

QUKBIK& 

ZcoLoer.—'Reply to Qnerks in derm Jfo- 
aieWf YL No. 6. p. 4fi0:^ 

1. The small busTowiag rat-like animal 

found on the plaine between Kaigtn and 
Dohmor” Is eerlalidj not Pijeyalsky’s La- 
gomja Ogolono, bat SparmapkUua fnonpoh- 
eto, a rodent akin to the Alpine marmot and 
the Mongolian Arokmiy Bdbak. Its Chi- 
naae name Ie yellow rat.” 

2. The bustard of Tiantain asama nat is 
diffir from the. Smopaaa bastard tar^ 
da,** Tlia same apeoiaa ooenra in Shantung 
and ia callad jjmm or tn/an thara; tha 
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Pla*tt*Aii-1caiig«nA nentioas Um Vaiteid 
«]id«r iha name of fHm*. 

3. Biplmoiia prilnroB (Miho Edwtids) is 
called Ma-lm§::/A in the Peking aMmotains 
and in flhanid. Whether the epeeiae ci the 
Hoang-ho is the aame or perhape a new oof^ 
haa to ha examinad, hut it may saidj be 
aianiBed that the male rat called kma^lau^k 
there iaa epeaiea of Biphneua. 

O. P. T. IL 


-Moveox ALnriBRa,—In what C m rx ai 
work ia it apoken of 5Aahpa j^nndwhi an 
of the l yc teni of writing that he tried to 
eompooe with the help of OnYgoor letteii 
during the reign of Kublai? 

In what Ohineee work ie it epokeu of 
Teoidji Oair and of the impforeiMnti he 
brought to.the Mongol’s writing during the 
reign of Ton-teo^g (1306-1311)? 

It ia el a t ed in BU wm Men. Um§ kao (Kio. 
35 M. 11, Eio. 1841-132) that, in 1280, 
I-fMh<«bl-addia IS ^ ^ E T) 
taogfat th* writing <#A 


Iha F mm e ke k i pi rn (Kb. 8, Id. 14) en 
the eame snlqeet remarks that thasa letters 
ate partienlarly piopar for seals and arith¬ 
metical oparatums. 

Bdwuaat quotes tiio eaine pamage in hia 
Beckerthee eur he Umgnee forterei,” hut 
hue not haan able to atata praeiaely iHiat ia 
aneaat by /-aae-M-fai ehuraefarc. 
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Famn M. de Saoy eenanltad by Remuaat 
I-aae-tih-fei eould be a deriration from ieti- 
f$l whidi in Arabic rigniiee: ** Tirear au 
eor t j eren dr e dee oupiirat em cherekami au 
kaeard uu mai dam Paleorem on lee peetUe 
d^Hafee.^ Ptom this and from the uama of 
the teacher I-feth alat uddM it oouldbe eon- 
duded that it ie spoken of a kind of Arahie 
writing. Could aoaee one be good enough 
to point out more preeiaefy wbatiamaani 
hy l-He-tih-fSel-wen-tid f 

Q. D. 

Tbs Oon or ths HnaiTH«-*>Ia ti^re 
anyoody who can tall something about the 
origin of the ftmoua Xitahen-God 

did he originate from, and. what la the 
reaeon of bis ineeatituia aa Cod of the 
Hearth and dieine family-spy t I hare not 
been aUe to find aayth^ eoneemhig him 
in Chin see books; Doolittle, in his Social 
Ulo of tile Chinem, ia aQent about hia origin, 
and 1 oould till now not yet aueeaed in meet¬ 
ing with a Chinaman, able to tell more than 
nothing about Hie Godahip. AntkatlhaTe 
been able to iiiid out ie, that he eaniee the 
surname the anoeetral name jp., and 
the title ^ jp, and that aome- 

fhity eoneem^ him ia to be finmd in the 
a woric, nafHtaMMy not 
la mj iinMinrim CSia MBMlbody wligliteB 
•ad kiadly obl^ 

laounaP 
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BOOKS WANTED. EXCHANGES, &c. 

(All addrenet to wve of Editor, Chim Ktvimo.J 


BOOKS WANTED. 

The undetsigiMd waats a printed or 
mannaoript eopy of the foUowiair hooks, 

Alii#, ^^4 

and the three first of whieh 

are mentioiied in Wylie’s Bibliography re« 
speetiTely on p. 47 and 33. He would fed 
greatly obliged if any readers of the Ckinm. 


Itevi^ wonid assist him in proouring these 
works* W. P. O. 

Li^ki &r Jfemono/ desAtiSt tradnit poor 
lapremidre feisdn Chinois ei aooompagidda 
notesi de oomnentaires et du texts origiailp 
par J. M. CaUery* Tnriiip 18ff3. 

Addressp H. E. 
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JOTTINGS FEOM THE BOOK OP RITES H 


iCtmUtnudJ^piV^ 301J 


AirCBSTBAL WOBKHIP—PAST It. 

The stated soerHiess in the imperial tem¬ 
ple were rix in nninberi pin.: one to mark 
each of the four oesaoDS, a t ri mi nia l and 
a fjuinqnensial saerldoe* Of the four sear 
•ooalimrifieesi the ^ring and summer 
and jjjy were under the Yang Jfj^ inflnen eei 

while the antnmn and winter and ^ 
were under the Yin Of ttieae again 

the most important were the sammer and 
autumn taerifiees, spoken of reqieotivelj as 
the fulness of the Tang and of the Yin; 
tile one as the aeme of snmmer ahnn d an o e, 
the other as the turning point of life where 
all things tend to decay and death. In the 
ipring and summer, therefors, they were 
snpposed to weloome the arriTal the Spi- 
rits ^ wMoh were home baok to their 
old hannte with tilt flnx of nnipeml life;* 
while in the autumn and winter they Were 
snppoeed to eseort the departure of the 
as tbidj retreated with the 
reflux of Hie into the originil depths of ths 
Yin and tbs Yang. Ths triennial saeriflee 
WM otUed 1^ or ^ from ^ to as- 

semblo; and was a foast to the ontbe in- 
eastiys in whieh the taUeta whioh 

had been in doe oomee lemored from the 
temple of the great anosstor were again 
assemUid thne to bo eonjcinfly feasted ^ 
This would hsppen first at ths 


saeriflee on the ooneliimMi of the period of 
moomingi when the oo U eeti f s ta bl ets were 
ihim assmihled to wdocnne the new airipaL 
Th e aboTS saerifloes were oo mmon to flto 
Bohility; hut tho quinquennial one, the ijftt 
was stripy imperial, 

idijeot was to honour the root of the snoe s^ 
seUoted as the 

rnado to aot H MoeoMit ^ SB. BlL 

The diatmotfre featnie in tho 

fife ^ras ths honouring of the root; while in 
w ^ ^ ^ honouring of tho 

Inrsnehes/jlie three dynasties obseryed the 
custom of fixing upon four snoestors whose 
relatiouship to ruling prince and to tiio 
saorifioeo offered was r^esentsd by the four 
A ^ To toko tho 0^ 
dynastymr example: thi^ fixed^upon 
JK as the great ancestor ttia whoso 
root again was In ^ while ^ 3E 
wu jjg and f( 

dkte ionadon of the dynaoty and ^ 
were thus psnnsiientiy enshrined in the side 
titMpW known as the two 
iag in the aDoeatral temple and i& tita 
^oaonfloa aetiag aa aaaeeeo r to Hoama; 
wmla onoe in fire ywia area tfau latter took 
a anbordinate plaoo, heeoming him* 

■elf asaemot to lis-* tha imperial root a< 
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idl. On fludi oooaaioiii the taUet or JSf of 
was in the central poeitioii» and that 

^ fS ^ to the left or west and a Httte to 
the aonth^ the poritioii of a high ofBeial 
■nppoiting his sovereign. This ssoending 
series was earned a step higher in the Chon 
dynasty by a serrioe in the to 

Monica in which Heaveny wor- 

ahipped in the ^ sacrifice as the original 
eansatiTe power, was here worriiipped as the 
Supreme BuUr or King o/Iangs, the root of 
^ and all the royal race of China. 
In this saorifioei held at the beginning of 
Mtunm, 

assessor, the double object being to body 
forth the feudal ideas of the Chon dynasty, 
wHh ‘whiidi this hall was especially associ¬ 
ated, and to bonottr ^ by giving him 
an assessorship to Heaven which could only 
be held in the ^ saerifioe by the fj^ gj. 

Besides these ^ere were ooeasional saori- 
fiees, as on the annivemry of a death, the 
inangmatiott of the intercalary moon, a 
great hunt, as also on every oooasian which 
oonst^nted an event in the fhmily or in the 
State, as a marriage, a jonmey, an embassy, 
a treaty of peace or a declaration of war. 

Tim greater oeeasions were dignified with 
the term ^ or saerifioe, while the term jS 
was proper to minor oooasiona and to blood¬ 
less offerings. The slaying of a viotiiD, and 
the presentaticm of its blood, vital organs, 
together with the fleoh, in an uncooked and 
eooked itat^ oonstitated the The 

proper an imals lor this were the ox, the 
the pig; all three eonstitnting a 
the use of which was limits to 
the higher orders, while the sheep and the 
fig were spoken of as the ^ « 
infsrior sseriflee. Berides these, Te<d[Otting 
with the cooked eAwings, fish and game 
were nswntiil requisites, venison bring: pre¬ 
scribed in the ease of the or scholar. 
The heifer was the victim par exeeSance^ 
and was to be edeoted three months before 
the day of .'mcrifioe, to be carafally reared 
under the ^ ri the filial son in the fimifly 
park. Theviotlms lor use in the worship 


of Heaven and of Anoestors were diosen at 
the^same time arid reared together; but if 
the victim intended for the ^ saorifloe 
died, it was to be replaoed by that originally 
diosen for use in the Anoestcal temple, as 
Heaven oonld only thus be worshipped by a 
vietim which had ondergone the full proba¬ 
tion, iriiereas in the ease of Anoestors it 
was less material. The testing points wera 
oertain prescribed peouliaritity of horn and 
odonr, together with perfect health and 
form* On the f6te day the victim was 
solemnly led to the temple gate, where it 
was nut by the cnief worshipper, who with 
his own hand it by the halter to the 
atone piUar ]P| in the centre of the 
temj^e court where the rope was made fash 
The filial son himsdf slays the victim. 
He naes a knife which has little bdls or 
jingles fitted upon the haft and on the 
curve above the print of the blade. The 

knile 97 ! is to be shaken while it is 

being brand iahed in the act of infiiotiag 
the wound, as the oound of the bells is an 
intimsytion to 4he Tang principle of tha 
aaonflee about to be ofEsred. Hia first eet 
is to out out sonie hair from the right aac 
of the riotim to riiour timt the i. .f 

the required ooloar; urhieh dme, the 
wound ia iofiiotod. The blood and the heir 
thus out out of the ear ere the firat to be 
efib r ad. The blood ia tiw life, the firat 
pmaeiple, the m* ^ eenied into tim 
as indieetiTe of tiia or myatwlona 
ebodeof ^a,irita; while tbs hub of tho 
ou is praaeiitod outside as iadioetiT* of 
paribetkm, a peifaat ofibring, or otberwiae 
as a STmbol of thair deoto that tha afuits 
■My heat their payea. The liver, Inaga^ 
sad heeti an the ^ aadeomeneztiB 
iaiporteiMe. IQm filial aon taatoa the liver 
as he ynts it out of the vietim, end mekee 
a eartain eioae out upm the lunge. Qa 
fat.of the entrailau thennaatedandpm- 
aented with tha liver in the wUHmt 
the heed ia alee earned. Wheii flie vietim 
is eat ap^ Ihe right ride ia r oeer ved far om 
nae and the left far another; the left baiag 
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ut 


{nfltcAlitdy VHiftit flw iwwihtd odwlogs, 
ud tke ngkfe btiag p w w to d w nw flaik 
to b» mad aftonraida ia fsaatiag tha 
pr penooator «■ tke di^ foRowing tli* 
■Mridee. I%t m ttu— aett w not 

Ml 0 Mjf MNw p ro pMot iom or otowowoirt. 
Xhoxooi idM ia atOl that of a fauty and 
tha aaadAoa navor laaria tha lagton of ooia- 
■on wnjiMf ati^nette, tha pamding 
aftiithaing tha aama aain tha paaaeiMaof 
tha lining juuaaly, a toring laapaot. Kor 
ata anaih aflhringa pnaeatod aa having any 
aatual aflnity irith tha j||^ in ttiair pm* 
aant atato. 

Ihfaa anpianaHnna aia given in difbnnt 
paato of tba hooik. Tha Brat axplaina 
ovaiything hy a fnndaaaantal axiom that 
in etiqnatto naainoaa indioatea familiari^, 
whila diatanad indieataa laapaot. Tha fnr- 
flur raiMvad tharetota tha aflhring ia 
from <i» natnnl taato of man in food, 
tha giaator ia tha laipaot indiaatad. Hanoa 
the odfaringa an fourfold and in the fdlov- 
ing OEdor jk jS M oimI " Mood, 
vnoookad pkM «f nna^ad 
diopped into pnpnnd tonp, and oookad 
flash; thave baing aa intended transition 
from that whi<di ia repugnant to the natural 
taste to welUeoolDed and pcoperlj-seasoned 
dishes. Ihna worship hj blood only would 
bo a mark of higher respeet than a sarTiee 
in whieh blood ia eloeelj eon^oined with 
nneooked flash ofEttingSp and is the diridizig 
line between the worsh^ rendered to HeaTon 
and that rendered to anoestors; while the 
abeenoe of blood and raw flesh marks mie 
lower type of saeriflee, consisting of cooked 
meats and the fruits of the earth, to whieh 
the lower oifioialB were limited. 

Another explanation, already alluded to, 
was the desire to eymbolise through eaerifioe 
the conditionp tastes and habits of primeTsl 
man. Time was when man liyed a mere 
animal life in osTis of the earth, and when 
he drank raw blood, and ate raw flesh. 
The saoriifioe, thereforep lesocdsd this, aa 
•Iso the gradual transition to m state of 
driliiatioiif at eignif^iffd by nnenoked 


fleeh in the soap end the pocoperiy-eodkied 
flesh in the eondnding dishes. 

Perhaps the diflbrentex plsnat io ps am beet 
reduced to that one which eiqpleiae tiw 
nature of saoriftoe by a deeire to refort to 
first prindj^es. As the axiom of ssoiifloe is 

so cTcrything pertaining to saorifioe is to be 
honoured in its root, original eeeenoe or sub- 
stanoe. This is the fsTourite theory and is 
Tariously worded aoeording to oircumstanoea 

^ ^ This mle moreover i^pliee 

to eyery feature of saoiiflee and is applieahle 
alike in. the oaee of Anoeeton and Haa?i^ 
Thus blood and raw flesh had tha pieeedenea 
of oooked and s ea s on ed yiends; water aa 
the onginal snbstanoe of wine was plao^ 
in the innermost shrine, the plato of honofu^ 
uncooked millet was the form need in aete 
of saeriflee; the utensile need were to be 
without edhrar and ornament; the wine 
yessels and other didiee, where a ooyering 
was required for the dnst, were to be covered 
with eommon ooaree doth; the mats used 
for seats wsre to be of the coarsest teztum; 
in a word^ hononr was to be shown by an 
ayddanos of what was artifldal mid.n 
serupnloua adharenoe to the natiwaA 

The element next in importance to the 
yiotim was the wine. Thou^ the neme 
wine be used, the artiele dedgnated was a 
malt liquor mannfaetared from yarioue 
varieties of millet and there aeeme no 
evidence that any distilled iqjmt such es 
that now manufaetared from the Sorghum 
was then in nse. Five wines are ^kan of, 
water being reckoned in the number. First 
of oourse was the or pure water, 

which was tsmed ^ and was placed 
in tha ^ dose upon the north welL 
Upon thie foUowod the 1 ||| or new wine 

ilS ^^ ^ ^ *• 

the nuth of the pteeeding jnet iniide the 
door of the A1 k> inaiiie the ^ and 

vio-^vit with thie latter wee the 'jg 
a alariBad ligaor, aaetbar atop thwailon 
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tatairnd from the ofiginal 9 . Mim 
cfdflrwttttlie ^ a mm parfeot salt¬ 
ing of a bxigbt Tad aoiour, axid theratoe, at 
Mm of a maniiftetarey plaoed farthor oat 
from the inner thrinoi namolj, cm the ^ 
or outer platfonn* And laat oame the 
jPI a highly darified liquor tpioed 
iritli aiDmttio herhei whioh as meet re- 
mored horn die orlgiiial water was plaoed 
furtheat from the holy thiine, and therefore 
in the space below the platform «T- 
!Ehia arrangement it also spoken of at a 
iMson on temperanoe, the more highly ma- 
BuflMlnred wines being supposed to be the 
Mm intorioatingy and thmfbre plaoed at a 
greater distance from the ^ whm most 
wine was nseiL The use of the wine was 
for Jibationa and for pledging. The most 
i m port ant aot in its nae was the Ubatum of 
aiomatio wine with whidh in a manner the 


eeremony opened. This was poured by the 
^ ^ ^ formal sum- 

MOBS to the ym element of the deoeasedi 
ae die roasted fat aboTe mentioned was to 
the sree^ element, to emTO and faTour the 
ilial oflbpring with their myaterious pre- 
eenae. Another important lihation was that 
by the or pereonator as he assumed hie 
dntion end wee first offisred wine, he pour- 


^ it out as it were in hmiour of the 
I whose he for the time beoame. 
the wine was for the or per- 
aoaator fm a part of the feast, or for tbs 
purposes of ptedging in whieh it piaysd per¬ 
haps ncft the least important rdle on great 
Mte days. In its leferenoe to the ym and 
fieay prinai|^ the wine was for the ^ or 

jjfi as the me^ were for the (M. 

ifext in importance after the wiro was 
HbB ndUet, whioh was always present in two 
Mffletias This nstnrally in North 

GUnawasthe qrmbolef the preoious grains. 
As the staple of food and aa the material 
from whidh all saerifioial wine was made, it 
beeame inoumbent on the filial son to see 
pmonally to its oultiTation, and for this 
reason the Smperor himaelf must annually 
open the q^g cperadons by phmghing a 


furrow in the imperial domain. The nee ol 
the mil)el was ▼ariens. It was burned with 
thefatof the riolim, together with aiomatio 
herbs, in the ineenee ennied into the 
When the lunge wm seryad up to the 
the millet wee a neeesmry eoncomitaiit. 
Whan the sniyed» it was among his 
first seta to sprinkle some of it upon the 
floor in front of Um; and indeed for the 
asms reason, as an effering to the the 
had already crinkled some of it in 
front of the mat to be occupied by the per- 
sonator. But its most saered use was when 
the personator gave the order to the to 
Ueee the fliial offspring, on whioh oeoaaion 
the 01 must first make an ofhring of 
millet Mm exeouting the eommaad. Along 
with the millet are also mentioned IS ^ 
the lour grains being eaeh 

plaoed in a baeket in the front oentre 
of ^ speoe eeoupied oy the ofifiBriiigs. 

SiL SS BS montbnad 

by Tarions other namee, wm intimately 

aeeoeiated with the mQlet, and the raeeeli 
whidh reipeetiraly oontain them 
are always mentioned together. They are 
^ymbolioally spoken of as the ^ ^ 

j||, and their use on a ffte day was to join 
Se produets of land and water and to har¬ 
monise their fiarours. These pioklm are 
always present in pairs as a ym and a yeny, 
a pidkle ef Tegetahles and another of flesh; 
and the worshipper in partaking miut take 
emt a portion from the one and dip it in the 
other. 

The rale for effiBringe was a wide one 

. It was inoumbent on the offerer 

Thm wss 

nothing common therefm or nnoleen, the 
two unclean animalB of the last, the hog and 
the dog, haring an hononrahle place in the 
saerifioial list. Bach object was presented 
under its saorifioial name, which was genersl- 
ly a deaoriptlTe epithet, as -7C 
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#att«r- 

The Mrvioet oonneobed with a f6te day 
axzange themaelTea into aix dii&ot parU. 
(1) The ^ ^ wee held at dawn on the 
^y of aaerifloe, either inside the temple gate 
or at a point jnst inside the *n ; this 
gate is the aaeond of the fire whioh np 
to the imperial dwelling, the temple gate 
opening oat of the ooart between it and the 
third or ; the objeet of the saoiifloe 

at this point therefore is to inTite the pre- 
lenee of the Spirits who are thus supposed 
to airlTe as goeste. The serrioe oonsisted 
of a libation of wine and the inToeation 
made at the Tarioos points of asoridoe be- 
seeohing the Spirit’s preeenoe. (2) The ^ 
was the service whioh ooonpied the 
hefore the arrival of the personator. 
Its drat aet was IN, or the libation et 
rioh aromatie wine. performed by the 

iS| as the name indieates, the drst or 
eariy entrance into the that is into the 
plaoe where the Spirits are to arrive and 
possess the person of the and IQce the 
preoeding was an intimation to the Spirits 
that their presence was desired. The Yin 
dynasty^ we are told, drat addressed the 
Tang prinei]^ and need mnsio as the means. 
The music heralded the arrival of the vio- 
tim, and after three aets the chief worship- 
per met the vietam and escorted it to the 
saorideisl pillar. Along with this, mnaie 
there was also BhontiDg to the Spirits. The 
Chou dynasty, on the other hand, drst ad¬ 
dressed themselves to the Yin prinoiid^ and 
henee the pouring of the aiomatio wine 
whioh went down into hades, the 
This was the rignal for the leading in im 
slanghter of the viotam. The next step was 
to make formal intimation to the Ysngpriu- 
eiple by oarrying into the ^ the burning 
fat of the vietinii mixed with millet and fra¬ 


grant herbs (artemisia W ); this is spoken 
^ ^ the two last word. 

pongeney tiie fragranoe. 
The worship at this stage is limited to «<in- 
ttsialion.’^ TtoB the animal is slain in the 
of the temple court, and the act is 
diat intimated by an oflhriiig 6 f silk ^ 

The presentation of the blood and of 
the hair of the ear which foUows this aet is 
spoken of as And after a 

pause during whieh the cooked offerings are 
beiiig prepared, when the personator arrives 
and is about to be led in to the they dni 

announoe the event by an offering of soup 
and eooked meat ^ ^ wbioh is the ^ 
theeeaiespokenof as the ^ 
or three intimatians; and it is distinotly 
nnderilood tiiat as yet the or august 
anoestors have not put in an appearanee. 
(3) Withtheamvalofth. ^ Mpmoutor 
begins the The per- 

aonator onoe seated in the in the plaoa 
prepared for him and which, is now crowded 
with offiariagB, the spirits are supposed to 
arrive and take possessioa of him, so that he 
is the ms- and all worship therefore is 
now addressed to him. The number of the 
personatoTB will depend upon the nature of 
the aaorilLoe, in all saorifioes there being 
ane for earii ancestor of the ^ |||[ or 
none being allowed for the tablets 
which have onoe passed out of the temple 
proper and which were ever after known sis 
the ^ The personator is seated in 
or south-west comer of the m faoing south. 
The persons in the room with him during 
this pari of Hke ceremony are the or 
priest whose station is in the eentre of the 
loom ^ (||,wherewhennDt ofBloiatingha 
stands facing south; the chief worshippers, 
that u the husband and wife, the station of rim 
latter being on the east aide; the a ss i stants 
^ ^ beiiig the senior relatives of the 
shove, to whom the dishes and viands for noa 
in the m are passed throogh the door by 
other sasistantB outside, their station being 
the omtre of the room a litflo to the west of 
the door whsts they stand Isoing north. 
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Tlie pttMmstor is first semd with wine 
whieh be pours ss a libatkniy sad than with 
the parts of the Tietim fto. in thair order as 
if the anoeators in his peraon were being 
faasted the filial ef^ring. This asihe 
name indicates is the period of oooked oSBr- 
ings and is of the formal nature of a feast. 
Tot at the outset Ihe paraonator most show 
Mi deferenoe to the whom he r^ie« 
sents by formally o&ring in saerifioe, as it 
ware^ the food whudi pterions to their aixiral 
was spread in their presence. This act ia 
called the ^ and is performed with 
three elementSy ^e piekles, the millet, and 
the hmgs. The psrsonator for the same 
reason must poor a libation before tasting 
of the wine ofibred him. Thsieafter the 
ordinary miss of etiquette ate followed, and 
the number of ooursea aa well as the nature 
of the ofEbrings depend upon the rank oi the 
aneeator worshipped. These in the ease of 
the higher nohilify are ^oken of os the ~ 
A three relays of food and 

mae prsaentatuma of wine;, the food being 
aerred in three relaya, each oonsistbg of 
three coursea or Tarieties, and wine being 
presented between the relays. Importance 
a tt a che s to the manner of preparing the 
d i shes , whether by boiling, broiling, frying, 
or roasting, each artide having its own 
prescribed style of cooking. There is a 
osrtaim order slso in which the dishes mast 
be esrried in, and as this servioe is the 
privilege of near relatious and high offloials, 
privilege and rank are naturally marked hy 
the partieiilsr diahea entmsted to each. 
The left side, we have seen, was used for the 
oooked ofibrings. The shoulder was the 
jnea 0 A riaiitame§, and was reserved for the 
last aonrseafter the vital organa, the spine, 
the rib^ and in &ct eadi qrmboUo part of 
the aniinali had been duly pts esn t sd in turn, 
together with the fish and the game. The 
least after all ie a matter of ^ymbdism, 
which ^ymboUiing and not the feeding et 
the jj^ ia clearly the primary objaet in the 
feast. During thk Isset, when the psnon- 
Ite had been amred with the cooked oiflhr- 


ings, the ladies of the fsmily were wont to 
bold a service in the ^ of the dwriliog 
house to the Fiie-god. This was held in 
front ol the two greet oeoking pots, the 
lift and the ^ ^ the ofbringt being 
millet and wine. The reason aamgued is 
the same aa in the oaao of the heaise-hones, 
the bring helpful to the filial son in bis 
desire thus to fulfil all duty. (4). When 
iha prescribed number of eonrses have been 
served the personator intimates his sa ti a fs e* 
tion ^ ^ and the pledging esremony 
begins. In the complete oeremony, as in 
zoysl sod dncal families, the personator hj 
ths dose of the meal ^ has already 
been four times served with wine, pertly 
given the lor pnrpoass of libation 
and partly by the ^ ^ as a natural 
mooompaniment of food* But from this 
moment be^ the reaUy important sots of 
the X whirii is a douUe series of 
pledging, daring whioh the ^ ^ is to do 
honour to the distinguished offioii^ while 
the members of the family have now their 
opportunity of presenting wine to the per¬ 
sonator. The ^ ^ makes the first move 
by ones more presenting wine to the person* 
ator, whioh get ia spokaa of as ^ jff. 

He then takes a oup known ss the ^ |^, 
rinses it in the laver nesr and oAbrs wine 
to the or highest offlrial. This done 

tile or lady of the house pledges 

the personidor. To illustrate the virtne of 
shaetity a peonUar oup is used in her caae, 
which has three prong-like feet and a 
hanAe like a bird’s tail. She must hold it 
by the tsil-like appendage and the person- 
ator must reoeive it by the feet, aa thsir 
hands may not meet nor yet touch the oup 
at the same place. After the lady of ths 
house it is the tom of the ^ ^ the 
sen ior xriativesand guests to pledge the per- 
sonalor, whidi set is ^ken of as 
With thla til. ^ ^ Mcm xqp a mp ni 
inferior Trio. ealK th. ^ ^ and with 
it pledge.^ that b gin. nin. tO| an ofleial 
ol infnior nmk, ftw ^ 1%. p»> 

Mnatonia thorn tirioo plodgod in tho naot. 
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«! flw ndon of the nhitiTW i«d gnwU, 
whkli ia y* Whn tinu 'tor Om 

lut tim* th* poaonator haa baan pladgad 
\j Oe aUaf -wonhippan, hoaband and 
nila, and hj tha prirOagad xelatiTaa, tiia 
7^ siiiaaa owl a atm inforior anp tha 
^and witli it offeia wiba to tha kwaat 
the and to the inferior aadatanta 
with which aot the pledging oara- 
mony ia anppoaad to olooe. 

What ia alleged to be the oompleta ao> 
aonnt of tbase pledging daramoniaa in tha 
^ i|B ia muA aoora intrioata, tiiongh 
p3»ap « after all not mnah orardrawn. 
Thera can ba no qnaatian from the alaarioa, 
lonlronnd antheatiot that thia waa tha lina of 
in aaoiant China, tha groora in 
whidh worship tan. By omitting aoma of 
this ooremonial th^ distingniahad rank, aa 

and third oraeis of nobility, and the £ 
of the tlw inferior ranka. It 

waa by a ihortenLog of tho oetemonial alao 
that they aighifted the grades of mohming, 
(he eetamoniee being moat ouitailed when 
monming waa deepeat 
The aooonnt in the ^ ^ is in harmony 
with tho above and only dilEara in tha 
minntaneaa of ita detaila. There is a anp- 
plemeatary pledgiog between hatband and 
wife whioh is very formal and which ia 
mppoaad to symbol the rdlationahip and 
duties of the mairiad state. Eaoh of tho 
above aota alao ia manifold. Thus wheta 
the ^ X a hnaband pladgea (ha par- 
■onator', the latter must in tun pledge tha 
^ the onp wherewith ^ doaa aa 
being pot into hia bands by tha ]|^. IDm 
± then in like mannar plad^ tha 
imd tha ^ Tha part played Iqr tiia 
ia tha same aa that of her hna¬ 
band ; die pledget (he peraonator, ia in tun 
pladgad by him, and (hen pladgaa tha 
jjJlaadlfelt. ^ mria. being 
xepeatsd o&oe mm bj ih« ^ the oeremoiiy 
it oTOTp end the penonetor rieee te gOa 
This may be taken as a fair q^eoimen of the 
{seat whece it is only a family gattering 


and not as ahore a grand Btate eeremony. 
Where State rewards were to be conferred 
H wee genendly done Jnet efter the mler 
had pledgsd the oflieer; the worthy being 
thus bononred as it were in preMOoe of the 
sQoestors, the 'guardians of the States In 
this ceremony the Ruler deeeended to the 
foot of the eastern steps, and stood faeing 
the sonth. The eouxi historian aooom- 
paaied him bearing the tablets of honourable 
mentioii, and stood on hia right. Those to 
be honoured edTsnoed to the foot of the 
western steps and stood in rsTorentisl at- 
tUude facing north. The tablets lutTing 
bssn presented, the reoipiente made the 
usual proetrations ^ and re¬ 

tired, their first duty on thsir return home 
being to beer their newly-aoquired honours 
with suitable oflSeiings into tiieir family tem-* 
pie. 

At the doee of the pledging ceremony the 
personator prepared to take hie dspartore 
This was the crowning aot of the day, 
a^e must first thank the filial ofbpring for 
thdr doTOtiou and leave with them the bless¬ 
ing of the august ancestors. The bleeimg, 
aa we haye seen, was to be pronounoed by 
the at the instigation or oommand of the 
personator and to follow the ^ j|j|[ was to 

be done in this wise. The ||^ must tell a 
little n^et ^ into a ball uid 

give it td the ^ K it to 

the personator in a ^ ^ or vessel oon- 
tiining pioUed vegetables. The personator 
most hold the millet ball in his hands as he 
prooouneee the bleeaing which ie ae fd- 

Tohanld tha dapartu. 
of tha petaumtor, who now took his laava, 
tha rnnaMana oaaend tha platform and pen. 
form- the oda apprapriata to tlw family or 
thodynaaWjg This waa paritapa tha 
atriot ^ print of etiqaetto in Ae aaaeatral 
aaevtaa, mid it was Aa MiriNf aAw AcnBbn 
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ti wupatMHi for nbioote to on th* njal 
OitotoChow. 

ode waa alao the of flto 

cal part of the pactoniiaiiae. Ite/^•j^ 
or aight zova of pantonumea iriio van now 
airaiigad in the tonwr ooort^ acooai^paiiied 
the la mici e n a by dancing and gaetmiagi 
a wid thcae onthnsiaatie 
pc c aonato e took hia leaTe. 

(d) With the departnie of the y 
hegine a now leatare in the ftte. Thia ia 
ealled the the last art of tiie — 
in whioh aa ita name indioatoa oaoh toaetad 
upon the knoinga of hia anperioia the giada- 
tion .bagiaa with thia peraonator who haa a 
portien of the meat art aside for hia own 
naa,—to form part of the foart whioh we 
know fnta other aontoea was gioan to the 
penoostoro <« the ^7 fallowing the tosticaL 
80 aoon aa the peraonator retized, the mat 
oaeiqpied by him waa removed from Ua place 
m the south*wert comer of the to n 
point in the north-weet ooraar <in ^ light 
of the door,* and another mat waa art ovor- 
againrt ft. Variona ooniaea of food won 
then acrved and a aeriaa of feastiaga took 
place ia the foDowiag wder. Flirt the 
Bnkr and three Hi feasted on the leavinga 
of tiw pannoator, theae gave plaee to « 
5^ lepreaenting offlniaia eating the 
leavinga of the Baler, who again won M- 
lowed by eight ^ showing the same be< 
tween the lower and higher laaka of oBeiala. 
At this stage the things wen cleared away 
and taken to the “]^ or apaoe hdow 
the platfo r m, when tiie ^ ^ hed their 
ahero, in whieh the ialeiiari thus leostod on 
the leevinge of the enpeticre. Xhe two 
t hin g! eimad at wan to dietiiigniah rank 
and to lymboliae the hoonty of the mlcr or 
the virtne of benevolence. For thm lat y 
reason the number eaoends in inonaciiig 
ratio aa tiie rank daaeands, until by a anp- 
^cmcntaiy aatvin on the morrow ft was 
madetoembnee all who wen in airway 
eennactod with the da^a pmaaedinga, aa the 
toMlan cr gnarda, the woka, aarvants, door- 
kecper% mnaioiana and pantonimea. Ia 


ttiaoonneotiimalas giftoof aaerilleialliert, 
vAiah wan Ireqaeatly aant great dtatoaoei, 
torm id the amrt hoaoninbla pr eee nt he t we n 
aqaala, aa they wan a sort diatiagniahad 
fnivilege whan received ly the aobjart from 
titoaoveniga. Thaaafeaatiiigaaaa bo traced 
ia the Odes, and with the m the day eloeee. 
The variona earemimiaa we an told wen 
with diffienlfy oompremed within the apaoe 
between dawn end anaart; and oredit is 
given to wbae ^ in the state of 

S for o wT fetio g Mnenw abum hy whioh 
oorriooB hod hoen pKotrooted into t hft 
dailaa»w to tho deotniothm of oil dooorutn. 
Xhd ohangiog of tho mat horn the aouth- 
weot to the north-weot oorner of the 
mozko another important dietixietioii known 
aa tibe m!» and the nmnu»A 

from tile poaition whetfaer aa in tL 
of tiw ^ or as ia the “light of the door.** 
The eervieee doe to the did (6) art 
toaminato with the fits. dJttiey had been 
met with a aerviee of wdeome on the mor¬ 
ning rt the feast, ao on the morrow ft waa 
neoaeaaiy to do iumonx to them on their 
departon. This waa done ia the ceremony 
ce ll ed ^jkt a eim{de art of libation l»*M 
jnrt ou^e the tem|^e gate, and with whioh 
tile aee ridoi al part of the prognmme 
Than lemaina only the feast to the per> 
sonatnra, to judge bom the Odea, nn essen¬ 
tial fsatnn of all State oooaaiona. Theae 
wen now touted on the leavinga of tiio 
u above ia the cenmony, end the ^ 
jert wu to diow them the nomiaij iwm«pnT 
tor the important part they had played in 
the proeaa^Unga of tho previooa day. 

Aa to tha wordilp raadexad on aneh oeea- 
rtoaa, it cl ai m s to be oivil rather thm fell- 
gtoaa. Ia thp abstract it ia regarded u a 
fdaaeaai illaeioa, and tha anooeae of it ia 
oleailymada to depend <m thtir power of 
imaginatioa. The first atop to a fart of ton 
daye, in which the peraonator, the ± A 
s ntin iato abaolate aeola- 

tioB. DoAig the first three daya the tort 
» of a mi ld e r form gjr p|l. bntdnriag tiie 
ranaiaing aavea it ii of (he atrietert both w 
rtpidatood and mental ^tecipUae ^||t. 
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objMt of tte iut OB tbo put d tho 
ohief wovihlppeiBy InuboBd mad wU$f ia to 
Mioblo thorn to ooU optho iongo of their 
porenti. They uo to think el the pueati’ 
dwdUng, of thehr pkeeeat weds, of their 
eosMBUide, cl whet pleeied thoB, at their 
laTonnto dishes. During these ten days 
the parents ate to hare uadMdad hold of 
their thoughts and as thus posesaeed^ the 
iUal oflhpriag enter upon the seryioee. On 
the day of eaerifloe when they enter the 
^ in the eeirieea aboire deeeribed th^ are 
to iatl and net ae if recfly eeeiag the ^ 
or auguat anoastere; on letmng, during the 
aeveral aeta of the eeremony, to be as if 
hearing their august eoiee; while outside 
the door they are to feel ae if they heard 
the parente’ Bi|^ The issuiediate aetors 
in the eere m ony are dlrided into three 
gvoupe,—thoee whose station is in the 
thoee lAoae station is on the and those 
whoee station Is in the space immediately 
nnder the platform ^ "Ji. Thoee groups 
are oeeupisd about the same thing, the pre¬ 
sentation of the Tarious dishes, whioh are 
peseed from the group bdow to the group 
aboTo and from them to the group whoee 
otatuMLor is in the inner shrine. The 
difliBrent groups are regulated by the same 
etiq[U0tte of worship, the lower foUowiiig 
the etiquette of the higher, and in nothing 
ie there a departure foosa the etiquette of 
Court and family life. Fire acts are enu¬ 
merated eeoh with its preooriM demeanour: 
nfr steuding waiting their parte, the eyes 
to look down; entering to fttldl a part, 
to have joyful coontenanoe; entering 
with offidusge, to hare a look cl eapeotatien 
as if expecting the sprite to eome and pu- 

^ the assigned 

station or to await fresh serriees, to be 
as if abontto receive commands; 

retiring on the final xemoTal of t^ 
offeringt, to have a eontmnoaB look of rever- 
enoe. 

This ie thm worship, to behave at this 
feast to theii deed ae if the d^arted ones 
were indeed with them, beholding and made 


happgr by the aiibotton ol their tlkl ci^ 
spring. Her Is there wantiiig a oertdB 
aiBbettrm a t e deeixe to be thus neer the deed. 
And if only by an illuriois to held eo tt veseo 
with them, ea in the tiiiee mlee bearing on 
the day of saerlftee; In aU mc ws m e nt s to 
be deeply reverential ae if afraid to eoBie 
Aortof thedesMudeof love; inUbotionsto 
wear a plaeid look with ^ body reveren¬ 
tially bent f orw a rd as if about to osneerm 
witii thapuente; alter the eaertfiee a oou- 
plaiBeat look ae if desirous to enter enoo 
more end eiij<^ further co n vers e witt the 
dead. 

Sudi is the tncestral worsfaip of the Book 
of Bxtis. One lesls there are two e u r en t s 
of tiMMight in the book, one ssoee pmi 0 Qn« 
oedly sap 0 rttitioas,.and one whi^ dnows a 
revolt from the saperstition whioh pannsd 
snob a statement u the l ee tis n in 

the Book of History. Perhaps it Is not toe 
much to say that every whara there Is treee- 
able the revblatkm wrought the perwnel 
influenoe of Gonfnoius. He wee a e ae ptt e 
who deemed it hie duty te oonoeelUiseepti* 
eism ent of deferanee to tte eaeient ugee 
and to tradftionel opinion. Himeelf ttte pro- 
doet of a eceptioiam easily traoeahle in the 
he WM made everywhere eonasione 
d the wooing of this leaven. Henee the 
expreesion He 

thus sought to disoourago a aoeptioiam whUk 
must have revolutionieed the whole atrootuse 
of Chineeo Society by dampug inquiry, in 
feet by snuffing at philosophy, and by a 
pragmatic, etateemanliko eflbrt to make ont 
of this worship of the deed a powerful ea« 
gins for the government of the living. We 
know hoy he suooeeded. It ie to him in* 
disputably that anoeatral worehty owes its 
present ^werlul hold over the Chinese mind. 
To be sure it has not survived in its entirety 
ae he would have had it h a nd ed down to 
pooterity. Its most peculiar, and not leaol 
offensive feature, the use ol a P or pisr- 
aonator of the dead, perished wi» the Chow 
dynasty whioh gave it birth. Its Bitual 
moreover was so inwoven wxtii the instilm* 
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that of «iMidd age, tiiat aiiiod the 

of fendelini vilh the Ghow djneety it hee 
eKiite4 only in hooka ae e Torieet *mn 
But the use of it which Gooifdoiiia oonteni- 
flaied has ever ainoe maintained tto hold on 
the natioiial mfauL The thhig is eepazated 
ftom s nper sti tfam, is nets matter ef snpenti- 
tfon hut of filial piety, an iimoeent 
to a hofy end. And this tendenfly which is 
ie manifest in the Book of Bites is periiaps 
move than ever the bdief of modeni China* 
When the institution is to perish, and how 


it le to he attacked, are not within the scope 
of this essay* But perhaps it is not out of 
^aee to vent u re the opinion that if the Em¬ 
peror KHmg-hsi had been jndioionaly dealt 
with, the day might have been ere this in 
China when the oflhrings of meats, save for 
in offensive amoeiatum of ideas, would have 
been mnoh the same symbol as the flower 
wreath in Western cemeteries. 

JoHK Macibttbb. 

Newohwang, 14th Feb., 1879. 


TRANSLATIONS OP CHINESE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

I. CHILDRBH'S PRIMER. 

{0QfUin%t9d/hmpag€ 237.) 


ino. 8*~bbothsb8* 

2We M moihing m the toarli wrong which 
i$ done hy father and moiher: tut what i$ 
difienH to Mam on earth are hrothere; they 
ekoM bequeath the ghry of their combined 
effortOy and mutt not nyure the eymmetry 
qfhmde andfoei.^ JeweUed reoemhkmeee^ 
goidcnfiriendOf are both ierme expreo ew o qf 
admiraUonfbr two brothere qf worth.—^ 9 xi% 
Ts^ in the Song dynasty, whose othw 
name was Kimg Hfing, was a native of Lang- 
yi,t and a man of very beantifnl feature; 
h^ and Us younger brother 8ih, whose other 
name was Enng-kn, both praotised filial 
piety in nnieon. Ptople said: TsHian and 
8Qi are Jewelled resemblanoes, and golden 
friends. The commentary says the resem- 
Manee means the dder and the friend the 
younger brother, meaning that the two 
brothers were as valuable as gold and 
jewda. 

Theeenioreoneh and the junior Jtute meant 
harmony of iomper. —The senior and junior 
mean the elder and younger brothers* The 

* A meti^hor lor "Inetlim.*' 
t M auds between Borneo and Sumaira. 


earthen [instmmente] were called oonchs: 
th^ were as large as a goose, and were 
levelled off at the apex: the bottom was like 
a seale-weight, and had six holes in it. The 
bamboo [instrument] was called the pipe ;• it 
was fourteen inohes long and three inches in 
circumference, and had seven holes, with 
one h<^ above, ahont a third of an inch ont- 
■idetharowof the others,—eight holes in alL 
Both were masicsl instruments* The Poetry 
Ctaasiohas H: Theaenioisplayon the oimoh, 
the juniors play on the flute; mftaning that 
their hearts are affisotionately disposed one 
towards the other, and their voioes are in 
harmony one with.the other* 

When brothere agree^ wt eay the Jtower 
eafyeee are each bright .—^The Sombre Mon- 
erch* of the T'ang dynasty was on ^ry 
■ffbotionate tsrms with his younger brother; 
he built a special apartment where he fire- 
guently feasted and amused himself with his 
brother* The apartment was in oonse^nenoe 
given the name of ‘‘the house iriiere the 
oaljoes gleam together,” the idea being ho»- 

« Dynaslie title of Esi-yfian, A.D. 715-756; 
set tether on* 
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lowed from ihe ikmen at tte loflmt and the 
mb treoB. 

Tk» w m l iav 0 XO€Uine$ ^ broiken u catt^ 
ed sariuB and (do erai trM9 strwkig fit 

Inut ol the Borbos M that of 
mb zoBombleB thot of the ohonj, oad ia 
edible. Tbia ia what the Poetiy GUaam 
apeaka of in ita ^ooa leiraia aboat bio- 
thera^ whm it aaya: The flowera of the 
anboa and ovab, how wonderfiil they axel 
Their oatward a^peaxanoe^ ia it not indeed 
gloKuma? 

AmMu^ eoed older im trcMe^ like iht 
ta^latl^onlderu^r Uk^ h$$ o/kandor fic4f 
Uke oUppMff ike wing$ ofajfyn^ pooea.—The 
wagtail ia a water*bird, wliieh amga aa it 
and waddlea aa it walks,—a simile of 
preaaliig trouble. Thus Mao’a ode, speak¬ 
ing of its riaiiig np, aaya; The wagtail on 
the ridge; brothera’ urgent trooble. High 
ground ia called a ridge. The Beoord of Bites 
says: Brothers’ teetti; geese’a flight; mean¬ 
ing ; Kke the order of flying geese. Teeth 
here meane years, [or age]. 

TUan Fang and Ki Fang loera toih rkh 
in vMue ; their graeeifither Fai JB^iu called 
them the diJfteuU Met and difficult younger 
hreihten. Sung Kiao and Sung KH hoik 
dUained the ecmor wrangUr-eh^y and their 
canten^ctariee nicknamed them thegreaiand 
ihe leeeer Sungs. —Yuan-fang’s son, 
Ch’aag-wdQ, and El-fang’s son, Hiao- 
aien, in the Han dynasty, were wrangling 
over the respectlTe Tirtoea and smioes [of 
their fathera], and addreaaed their grand¬ 
father T’ai KHu on the aubjeet. T’ai Efln 
said: Ytton-fangiandiAonlt aort of dder, 
and S-fhng ia a diflUmlt aort of younger 
brother; meaning that the worth of either of 
the two biothen was ysry rare. T^ai E*in 
waa none other than Ch’dn Shih: be had 
been Magistrate of T<ai Eflu, and had a 
high reputation as a Magistrate, lunoe peo¬ 
ple oalled him Oh’dnTHd-kfln. The History 
Book Bays: Song Efl went np for examinar- 
tion with bit dder brother. The Board of 

* MolaoiUa InaonimBiB. 


aM 

Omnaonia^ ia w patt ia g Ch. ana. of tta 
[iini«aidUate] to fli. tmtan, vidui to 
giT. ib. UgbMt flas. to K*l, ynto i a g ITiM 
nflzt. The Enpnee obeamd: Oia tta 
jaaagu he pkeed beloie the elder toollurf 
So ihej ware botii made ee n k r wn a i g l e ii . 
The pnpbeto laii that the eeoMk eat of piety 
toward, the aate* pariotmed by Kiee wee 
toe Moee of tins. 

n. irothert tf to. Am . hft a ' a. d 

to. m iiy h'iiM i it m y ^ to. 

dra§M$. Th. tUar md yomgtr hntken 
ftam Ba-tamg had tka dagtmt mama ^ toe 
tkraa phaumt a. flan An, ia toe after Haa 
dyaasty, had aona, aU of equal arnrit 
aad raputotioa, who w«e eallad toa eight 
dragons. Thate waa San Sian, atoerwiaa 
Peh-to'a; K*na, or dnugrta'a: Chtoig, o* 
Sho-to^; Shoo, or Kwaag^to'a; Waag^ or 
Mlag-to*s; Shwang, or Miag-ta*!; Sah, or 
King-to's} and Ohnaa, or Tn>ta%> The 
men of Tiag Ch'oaat aaidi The Son family 
ha» dght dragon., whom kiadam. aad 
hrightasa. i. powlia.i Sidi Aien, otomwiaa 
Peh'pao, to the T'eag dynaaty, wan toa am 
of Tao*litag (iriio had ooe i yed a hi^ post 
under toe Bin dynaaty), aad a So-tnogman. 
BOt 'With eonato Tiiaarktog, and Us m- 
latiTO to toe eame ooUaterel degree, Teh-yto, 
warn oaUed by tooir Eo«taag oontomporarioe 
by toe «"■"■«««« name of toe three phamixoo. 

^dmmaing aaat thoff Iroh^ toow- lowii-; 
toM ih.diik.Okam, lyagraataat of jmadaa, 
amtar mdm atad Mr rdaikm ,—^When the lUlip 
tary Sng ef the- CShan^ tynaaty had de- 
tonmad toe Shang dynaaty he aaat Ua 
younger bnthon Kwan Sliiah«aiaB,| and 
Ta'Si Shiih4a to aat aa reddinito at the 
Oowt of 'Wn-kdag, Us son at Ghaa,5r to 
whom ho granted a royal tof. The dnka 

* Ho plMod a rtiok HMT fhtor amt to aurro ut 
a btMg. that tooy night mm pn th. itoed, 

•f- Hi. modMii Ying-^dum-fa in Ho-nan. 
i In orto to xmdtf zeirMt {mpoMOd.. 
IWa-wug, foandm of fha Chan dynasty, 
B.a. 1SS1-1IS6. 

y Sen Hid Trai won th. namm of th. neb 

gnatod to thm*. 

5 A prlaoiptoty. 
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ai Chm* was premier tiiera. Wa ICftnf 
eonipbed willi Ids two imdeB to zobd, aid 
futliBiniiore spread a report ia order to 
damage tiie duke, saying: Duka Ghen. is 
about to injure tbe b<^, for he wishes to 
shake the wjtl dynasty. Theronpon Duke 
Chen entered upon his tibree years’ eampaign 
in the east; took Xwan Shuh and WuXdng,. 
and killed them; henee the Poem says: He 
maiohed east and broke the zioe hoi^ of 
Ids troops. 

MMmg rtMer$ md dntgglhig for ihoir 
Jum, Chao Siao offorod himoetf mdoad if 
Am yoamgor hroih ^.—Chao Li enoonntered 
robbers who wished to kill and eat him: his 
dder brother Hiao said: Li is lean, and not 
so good as I, Hiao, who am fat. The rob¬ 
bers, afboted, let both go. 

BcMug iho htma and homing iho hoanm 
rt aOSf amtAaphar ffOT hd$ doing n^ory: a 
fnoaoaro qf milUt and an dL qf okik^ an 
iromeal oaproioum aUndmg to Am wani of 
Jhrgioonooi .—^IraditiiNi says that Ptinoe Liu 
of Gh^da, f.e« Ts*ao GUb, lyonnger brother 
of Ts^ao P4,f the dell monaieh of the Wei 
Dynasty, was ordered by bis brother, who 
wished to kill Mm, to eompoae an ode while 
taking seren paoes, under penalty, in oase 
of fslliire, of eiceoation. Chib at onee 
bummed out BodiDg beans with tbe stslks 
lor a Are, tilie boans in the pot did weep, a 
eommon root ua all did rear, why bum ua ia 
aheap?” TheBmperorwaamoeedand aet 
him free. Pzinee Li of Hwai Nan, younger 
brother of the Chril Bmperor^ of the Han 
Itynasty, was always in remit; he was dis¬ 
rated and sent to the Tmritory of Shub, 
where he starfed bimaelf to death. The 
people sang: An dl of doth oan always be 
slitdied, a measure of grain ean yet be 
pounded, but two brotbere will not tolerate 
eadi other. 

Brdhron fghtmg in tho walk;—that 
h r Mr on otrioing JUrodg .—Fighting meana 
stming fiereely. Wall means interim. 

* Abo farofher of the Mmttiy king. 

t AJ>. 380-217, founder of the Dynasty. 

t B.O. 179-166. 


Ua passage in the Book of Odes means that, 
though brothera may Aght at^ home, yet 
wfaeneetr any insult oomes from abroad 
thsy ahould join heartily to redat it. 

Boaaondfom Wingo ; m o aming tho mjfoo^ 
don ftU for oack oikor hg hroikoro .—^The 
Sombre* AnoeotorprooentodtheAeePrmoes 
witii some books and added: *‘The Ciril 
of the Wei Dynasty oempoted a 
poem running: *How high indeed is tbe 
Western HIU! BEigb, high, without a top! 
Tip there Uee two fairy boys, who neither 
eat nor drink; Thqr gare to me a drug, a 
pU; Bright, light, Ave-ooloarad too; If I 
ate Are days or se^ on sty body would grow 
wings? 1 think there are BO wings like the 
natural ones giren ua by Heayen, that ia 
our brothers.” 

Tho Kiangfamiiy had one largo quiU for 
all to oloep wfubr. Sung Chun hutnod Am>- 
oof wUh Artemida in order to okaro the 
PUSH.—Kiaog Xwdng, tu the after Han 
Dynasty, together with his younger brothers 
Chung Hai and Xi Xiang, eaeh married a 
wile. The brothers lored eaeh other so 
a&etionately that they eoold not bear to 
deep apart. Thty therefore made a huge 
quilt to deep under together. Sueh wae 
thdr fraternal piety. The Founder of the 
Sung Dynasty t was yery fond of his 
brother K'waag-L When the latter was ill 
and had burnt aMxa obtained from the 
Artemisia, the Bmperor burnt himaelf too to 
■hare tbe pain. 

TAo T^im Family Omdod iho property^ 
and wore o ud d only otmeh with oorrow for 
ike huoh in the Courf-jwrd.—^Ihe brothera 
T'ien Chfn, I’ien Ch‘ing, and Xwang 
were King (3iao| men, and great stivers 
for iriiat was right. In tbe oouri-yard 
tbare was a yery Aouriahing and blooming 
Judas-troe: widdng to share thb property, 
thty all at ones seyeied it into three parts, 
upon wfakh it bogan to droop in a single 

Djasriy; K‘d YOsu AJ>. 

716-766, see anle. 

t Xi«n Lung, A,D. 960-976. 

X The modnatn tt-ngan Fa in Shea 8L 
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m^bL 13i 6 btottMtB imt a ffi wted at this, 
ud mnitiA the jndM-keei wiiieh thea 
UooBed onoe OMie. 

I amd TbH eoch aM b ’ce^ s rfi and hoik 
gathered tha [Ptsrit a rn d mU and N^hro- 
dimn tneulmimn] WM Fmnu 8htm Yang. 
—Piah-I end Shah Ts*! were two sons of the 
Prinee of Ku Chuh.* Their father on his 
death-hed naioad Shah Xs4 his sneeamr, 
but on the father’s death, Shah IVi gare 
way to Pdi-I. Peh-l, dealaring that their 
father’s eowimaads mnst he obeyed, fled 
from the state: Shah ls% gkeing great 
weight on nataial olahna^ also fled, and 

* Part af modern Ohih Li« 


dael in ed to rrign. The people of the oocdk 
try set op a n o ftar hfother, hatwaan the two 
in age, who afterwards as the Military 
Prinee* wrested the entire Irami tfie Bhang 
Dynasty* I and Ti*i, disdaining [to trans¬ 
fer their sllegianoe by] aatiiig the grtin of 
Chan, retired into the reeeewe of meant 
Shea Teag,t where th^ gathered wild ferns 
and pot-herbs for food, hot afterwards died 
of hanger. 

Though tea mag wag ihai ihtro u noMng 
Uko a friend in proapenme rimer, ike rmd 
feet ie Uud ihore is no one Using to co mpa re 
mihahroiher. 

* FOnnder of the Chen Djnesfy, (ese beak}; 

tin Shan 8L 


THE BALLADS OP THE SHI-KINO. 


t^Cbnimmed/fompage 232.) 


Ode 26.* 

Oh! Sun and Moon! 

Changing night and day, 

This sorrowed heart 
Sees BO cheering ray 1 
1 brood in quiet; 

Gonld I fly away I 

Ode 32.t 

As the soft oonth wind 
Bathee the sapliiig thera^ 

And tile aapUng grows, 
Soamothar’aoarol 

Thoni^ the soft sooth wind 
Warms tiie meanest treei 
Of a mother’s lore 
We unworthy 1)01 

FUlh Tsris, mnfttsd iiisdfeitsBtiy Itimi pegs 

fThe sdf-mproash of **ssren tall eone” 
whose mother, diaeettaflsd with widowhesd, 
threatane to outisy again. 


The etream refreahsa 
^ The banks above ber, 

But we mothec’e sons 
Have failed to love ber 1 

B’en the Urdling’s aong 
Can a ehann impart, 

Bat we mother’e eons 
Cannot ioothe ber heart! 

Ode 88.* 

The game-eoek’a fli|^ 
la free and steady; 

My goodman’s path 
Is 1001 ^ and ready. 

The gamw-eodc ilis% 

And ohirpa at whim, 

My goodman, alaal 
I grieve lor him. 

* The kmsiit of a grass-wiioir. 
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Oh! mm andmoonl 
1 mtoh ymt dumb 1 
Bofar awaji 
Whan will he oome P 

Ye good men all. 

Walk bj Yiriuo’a M^l 
Be hnt fair and honeali 
AUwiU be right! 

Ode 34.* 

The gonrda are not grown haid. 

To make air-belti for the ford ; 

We must or awim, 

Or wade the atream. 

When Ihe water awelii the lord, 
When the hen-biid oalla her hjoA, 
The carriage wheda do net keq» dry. 
No tomHMit greeta the hen-bifd’a ay. 

The wild geeae eabkle 
At early daw*, 

And man goea a»wooing 
When the ice doea thaw. 

Gome, eroaa the ferry! 

Gome yon orno ? 

Cbme yon or no f 

Not 11 1 wait my leman’a wherry. 
Ode 38.t 

Now with eai^ grace 
1 oondnot the band, 

At the hour of noon 
HereJ take atand. 

A brawny hero, 

To lead a band! 

Atigeria atrength 
To take reina in hand f 

In my left a flute, 

In my ri^ a ataf^ 

1, with mddy face. 

The kfqg’a goUet qnefH 


BDh bear thoma^ and feoa grow 
fangnc, 

Which la the Add for me P 
With the Weatem Prince! 

He wee a Prince I 
A waa the man for me! 

Ode 89.* 

The babbling rill 
Bhurtea to the riTer, 
lyeam forborne 
Bni reach it nofer; 

Gome, handmaida, let na 
Make the endearonr! 

Finding meat and lodging 
Where we’fe a mind s 
When a maiden weda, 

She deaerta her kind I 
Yet, annta and nndee 
I aCill can find! 

Finding meat andlodgiiig 
Aa we go on. 

With wdl-oiled wheda, 

Speed car oar along! 

Straight bonnd for home, 

Where ii the wrong P 

The land of my duldhood 
laightoaee, 

Thoee aoanea familiar: 

Ahl woeiamel 
ICght I once behold them 
I eonld happy be t 

Ode 40.t 
Ilaa?e the city 
Bnretii^ with grii^ 

Alael lamwretahed 
Beyond bdief: 

Beit so! 

Aa Hcayen deniea it. 

Whence aeek relief? 


* Lora and maixiaga aboold not be pra- 
a dam oe a and dkorde^, bat dwald be con- 
dncted with deenniin, 

t The aathied cbaerfaikna of a men ol peria 
who flndi Minidf relegated to the obeeme poet 
of a dandiig and maaio master. 



■pTba l a ment of a firtoona efataaman wboaa 
c mBcta an met with ingratitude at homo — 
diiead. 
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The Eiog'e own dntiH 
The eaiee of the State aie mine* 

When trndgiiig honiewacd, 

Eo wdoome, of lore no eign I 
Be it aol 

Aa Heaven wflla it, 

Then why lapineP 

The Pemee’e labonra 
The woA of the State I hear, 

When I vieit home. 

Ho love, no kindneee then! 

Be it eel 

Aa Heaven wflle it, 

Imnatfoibeart 

Ode44.» 

In their harks two lads 
Wont sailing away. 

Ah! we think of those lads 
With grief to-day. 

In their barks two lads 
Far away did sail. 

We think of those faees. 

Their fate hewailt 

Ode4S.t 

like a londy hark 
In the stream I be. 

My enrly-haiied lad 
Was the mate ior me I 
To Oie dearii I will widowed be t 
Oh! gentle mother I 
Why nige another? 

Like a drifting badr, 

I helyleas nave, 

* One of the sons of the wife who is the 
snhieet of Odn 44 and 46 spoke enkudly to his 
royal father of his elder step-brother. The 
ftther, jealons of his elder son, tor whom the 
tilher’e wife wee oxiglnelly destined, engsges 
teo amxderete to wayley hini. Anotbar son ol 
tba aeld wits gananoaly peraonataa Us atsp- 
hiotharattdiakmsd. The stsp-brother, asriring 
latar, t> hiBad also. Tba popolaoa bowall thrir 
fete. 

t Ayoeng widow lamonatratoa with bar mo- 
thac tor a second marriaga. 


Ify on^-haiied lad 
Wasmyon^kval 
Tb the daath 1 will fidthfol ptova I 
Oh I natnia^B motiier I 
Why urge another? 

Ode 46.* 

Off the wall those yriaklee 
Can ill ha aweyt. 

So the .harem aaorata 
Wen better kept 
To tell the sane, 

Wonkt bring hat ehaao. 

Off the wall then prieUea 
Oaa ill be hrnahed. 

So the harem •eereto 
Wen better hnahed. 

To teU the tale, 

AlLworda would fail. 

Off the well thon pribUeB 
Wen iU abated. 

So the harem aeerete 
Wen beat not prated. 

Sneh tidags to tdl. 

Would not look wnlL 

Ode47.t 

A&itiiMwkhnr, 

WhOst her dien ehe heeds. 

Should be eafan end happy. 

In virtuona deeds. 

And widows’ weeds. 
Ohlrillyquaaal 
What dees thia mean ? 

How bright the giaeea 
Her lobee mqwrtl. 

With raven te e ms. 

Disdaining ert! 

* A SButtous allnsio!i to the disgnoefal doings 
el a royal Doha, who wao imnoimd to hen 
ineoot with hie otep- iu ot h o r . Soo 
OdoeHoa.44and48. 

t Botiro ^on a wifo who wiohao to mmsy 
again. (This ohseaie odo is vary fteaiy tane- 
latoA) 
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With }ew^ed peodaiiti, 
And headWIietf neil^ 
Onfaoe soaweett 

A lieaT«o«ient thi^I 
A pretty Ung! 

Bright and oheeryt 
The dzem she wean; 
With the enter robe, 

And that belt of here 1 
What perfect grae^ 

In that noble face! 

Those garments hide 
A country’s pride. 


Ode 48.^ 

Himting the dodder. 

Throng the lanes I pasi^ 

Bat mj thoughts an himting 
Yon pretty lass 1 
In this thicket die ahonld be, 
Abont this matte spot, aaad she^ 
And promised to go back wifli an. 

Gleaning the wheat-eam, 

1 pass the a tre e t , 

But my thoughts an gleaning 
Yonpntty sweet! 

In thia thicket she should be. 
About iUs rustic spot^ slid Bh% 
And pnmiBed to go back with me. 

Hunting the shallots, 

I pass the moat, 

But n^'tlioughta an hnntiog 
Apetdooatl 

In this thicket she ahonld be. 
About this matie ^t, said sht^ 
And promised to go back with me. 

* Leva song. 


Ode 40.* 

The quails an faithful, 

The jays an trae. 

If an alone ia wanton. 

My brother too! 

The jays an latthfol. 

The quaila an trae, 

Man alone ia wanton, 

My mother too! 

Ode 50.t 

Wbrni Gie stars an Inoky, 

We buQt his seat, 

With the dial we meaeure. 

The Duke^s ntnat. 

With foreat neat, 

Of timber meet 
For mueioiand feat. 

We mount the hfllocka 
Which do command 
Our happy home, 

Our fatherland. 

On the plain we stand. 

Fate our demand 
Meats with anawen bland. 

When the rain haa hJlm 
Ha oalla his fteeda, 

And at early day-bnak 
Away he apeeda. 

Thia man, of needs. 

Learns dou^^ deeds. 

To the bsBsts be leads. 

• A yomw msn zeproschea bis mother and 
baottiar lor uair Inosafninia IntanoBiaa. 

f The mm of Ch*n oheefiolbr nbnild the city 
4iBlM7.d Igr <Im Xvtar k«»dM. 
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FLOODS IN CHINA. 


A.D., 630-1930. 


Th« foUawiBg Tal>le of Floods in China 
embTSOoo a period which commenocs with the 
T'ang and ends with the downfall of the 
Ming dynasij. It is abridged from a long 
litt of nearlj four hundred instanoes of 
heavy Rains and Floods recorded in the Thi 
Shm TOk Oh’ktg [g| ^ ^ J^}, ftluga 
Enoyolopsdia of literature eompiled during 
the reign of the Emperor K^ang Hi, a copy 
of which was purchased in Fekliig in Novem¬ 
ber, 1877, on behalf of the British MnseniiL 
[A full description of this work, by the late 
Mr. Mayers, will be found at pp. 218-223 of 
YoL TL of the China Rmrimo^ 

The eonstmotion of the Table requires 
little explanation. 

The eompiler has been oarefnl to insert 
only jHose instanoes in which the ex p r es sion 
for Floods is employed in the original; so 
that heavy and p rotr a cted rains, destmotiYe 
though th^ have not unfrsquenUy proved, 
are not included in the prsMit list. 

In astigniDg dates the ehrohology adopted 
by Mr. Mayers has been followed in every 
esse.* 

It should bs borne in mind that the men¬ 
tion of a provinoe impliee, not oeoesHurily 
that the whole of the province has been 
visited by floods, bot that eertain portions of 
it have suffered to a greater or leas extent. 

Remarks are sometimes made aa to the 
severity of the floods, and the destmotkin 
and loM of life which they have eanasd. 

Of the provinoes that have of late years 

* ChincH Jteader^i X<mmL Pari HI. 


been afliioted by drought and famine, Bonaa 
has been visited thirteen timee ilooda wilii-* 
in the period of 1,000 yeerii and AhanMonly 
twice. Chibli has snftred sifentaen and 
Shantang niim timea within fhe muDso periods 
Bnt they have by no meeas oMaped heavy 
and protr a eted rains. Honan heads the 
with a total of sizty-two inetanees; Odhli 
comes next with exactly the haU of that 
nnmber; and Shsmland Shantung are each 
represented hj twenty-Ave. If to theee he 
added the oeests fa iis cm which thqr have been 
visited by floods, we get the following num¬ 
bers: Honan 75; Chihli48; Shantung34; 
and Shansi 27; and for the lour provinese 
an aggregate total of 184, or an average ef 
46 lor each provinoe. That is to say, inthln 
the period of 1000 yetra these northen pro¬ 
vinoes have, on an average, been visited by 
heavy mins and floods every 21.7 years. 


u I flfoon. 


6301 

63 


Spring 
7 Autumn 


66(N 6 


654 

669 

I 

67o| 


5-6 

6 

5 


Prorihos. 


Honan 

iSheiiii 


kmK 


^dhkiang 

ChihU 


Bommho* 


Great Floods. 
Cheat Floods: 
hundreds of pso- 
pie drowned. 
Very s evere;mem 
than 5000 honaoB 
snbmeijged. 
Hurrioaaea and 
Floods:! 


Ivl0,000peo- 
^ drowned, 

' S^ere: many 
drowned. 
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THE cBincAL Disouiamoirs of wano cH>uiro. 


■VB 


THE CBITICAL DISQUISITIONS OP WANG 

CH'UNO. 


(.OmUmmifnmpag* 306 .^ 


Book XXX Station 86,—-Bit AtUobiogngtkjf, 
CSAPXXX I. 

Wang Ch'ang was a maa of tba J[|^ 
city, in diatriet His matriaga name 

Hil azieattori onginally wm 
natires ci Wei (now eompriaed in 
Shaii-^) of the eity n y^o Their funilja 
name was then Sun For eoflie genera* 
tiona they held military eommanda On 
aeooont of meritonone eerrieea th^ were ap¬ 
pointed to a anbordinate offiee in Hwni-kHa 

One year suddenly there was a ehange of 
dynaoty; they oontinued to reside thereg ae 
Aurmen and silk growers. 

Hit great-grond-iather was a man of 
strengthg high spiritedg oozing nothing lor 
other men’s opinions. In a time of seareity 
he would stand in the road and molest or 
slay man; he was hated and resiled by 
many. It happened at one time that there 
was much confusion and disturbanoe; he 
feared that those who hated him and were 
his enemies would seise hiss. Wang’sgrand* 
hdher, called Bnug aMembled the fondly 
and oariying off their effects they songht a 
peaoefnl dwelling in Hwni-k*i and same to 
Inn Tong Un ^ 0i) and adopted 
the bnsiniis of gmml traders. Sun had 
two sons, the elder was named Mnngg the 
younger Tsnng; this younger was Wang’s 
father. The preoeding generations were 
high spirited (oare for naught)! but Hung 
and Tsnng were yet more so, so it oama to 


pass that the hiettera living in Irin Toog 
by their personal strength and prowess 
intimidated oil around. At last moreover 
enmity sprang up between them and Teog 
Kh ^ ^1^ a powerful family, and Wang’s 
family all removed to Shenng-d. 

In the Srd year ||| ^ (Emperor Kwang 
Wn Ti) Ch/nng was born (A J). SB); when 
he was a child he played abont with others^ 
he had no iihiwg {or fandli- 

mtfo Bis eompanknis loved to oatoh bizda 
and qiead m and to play with money a nnm- 
bar together; Ch’nng alone did not eare for 
these thIngSg his father Isung wondered at 
him. When ha was six yeazs old he taught 
him to read; he was gravog attentive, kfndc 
hearted, and dutiful, always ohaervaat of 
propriety and reversnoe. Oigniflad and eor- 
reet| ^niet and looelj, he had the way ol a 
great man; his fathsr never beat him, Ua 
mother never eensnzed him, the nei^ibouzu 
never seolded him. At eight years of age he 
went to a sehool, where there more than a 
hundred boys. These all had faults and were 
punished, and if their writing was bad they 
were beaten. Chang’s writing was always 
good and he was without faults, ffis writ¬ 
ing being so good, his teaoher gave him tiig 
Lnn Yu (Analeots) and Shenng Shoo (Bhco 
Kng], of whidi he daily read athonsand 
characters. Understanding the damiee and 
his virtne being oom^eled, he thanked his 
teadier and olndied by himaslf. Every on# 
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wondered at hit oompontLona. He dallf 
inexeatedi by reading, hit knowledge of 
literature and the daaaioa. He wiahed to 
be distingiiiBhed for great talenta; do- 
qpiaing medioority, he wrote out ditooenotta, 
but dialiked amall talk. He would keep 
alienee in the company of men of a diflbrent 
tom of mind. Hia way of talking waa at 
firnt quite atrange to men generally, but 
hearing him out to the end, peo^ allowed 
him to be right. It waa juat the aame with 
hia writing. Hia prindplea of aetion when 
•erring hia auperiora were marked by the 
peouliarity. In the department he 
held the offioe of Chief of the Board oi 
Worka. In the Tu Yu ofBoe of the NW he 
alao held the aame poaitlon. Under the 
Prefect he held a literary office in the Board 
of Worka of the committee of the Heads of 
the fire Offioee. He alao entered on the 
office of district Magistrate. He did not 
affect to seek fame in hia day; his coming 
and going were not determined by adrantage 
or injury. He was aoouatomed to apeak of 
a man’s good qualitieB, and to tonoh lightly 
hia lailinga. He diligently reoommended 
thoaeoutof offioe, and exouaed the laulta 
and irregularities of those in office, yet nerer 
flattered them. If he were guilty of a fiiult 
he did not excuse himself and never re* 
peatedit. He could pardon the great trana- 
greaaiona of men and be mereiful to their 
little miatakea. 

He loved to keep himself retired, avoiding 
an aelf-diaplay. He ooustraiued himself to 
make high principles the basis of aU hia 
aetkma, and aoomed to use his talents 
merely for fame; iriien ritting in general 
meetinga, unless he was addraaaad, ho kept 
sQent. When receiving or paying official 
riiiti he did not reply nnleai apeoialiy 
^dkento. In home life beloved to prea e r ve 
the moderation of *Keu Pih Yuh ; at court 
he endeavoured to follow the hiatoriograpber 
fTVzl Jti. If he met with insult and 

« 8aa Oh. d., YoL L, pp. 149 * 160. 
waliiuuaa^* ^ Bodtl of ateaigbtfor- 


injuxy, he waa unwilling to olear himaelf 
from impntatma i if not duly pvomoted, he 
bore no hatred in hia heart. 

8o poor that he had not a mow of ground 
to lodge in, hia mind waa easier than dnke 
or King; ao hamUe that hia mlary waa 
worth neathar *peok nor barrri, he waa as 
eontonted as if enjoying an allowanoe of 
tl0,000 Ohtmp. If he took offioe he did not 
get excited, if he loet hia ^aoe he bore no 
malice. When dwelling at ease amidst 
plenty he did not give way to hia paaalona; 
when in pover^ and trouble hia mind was 
ever active. A greedy devouxer of ancient 
literature, and delighted to hear marvellous 
aeoonnta, he dialiked much of the light 
litaratme and talk of hia day. He lived 
alone in deep retbement, examining and 
diaenaaing the true and false. 

CBkmjL u. 

ChHmg was a man of pure and grave 
eonveraatioD; in bis friendships he waa 
aeleet, not making friends indiaoriarinately. 
Although hia friend might be of humble 
pooition and young in years, yet if hia eon- 
duet were different to that of the world, he 
would bold him hia friend. He loved young 
meu of eminenoe as friends, but would not 
be intimate with mere dever men of the 
world. These latte beeanae he had some 
■lip^t faults apiead about reports to injiare 
him, yet he took no pains to clear himself 
and neither oeaaured ner hated thaae men. 
Some aay that he had talents of a high 
order, and a superior style; faultless he 
experisneed injury, why did he not vindicate 
himesUf Yang Shingauffiwed baniabment 
beoauae he oloeed hia mouth and held hia 
toogoa. (Taow Tang did dear hixnaaif, and 
although he was put in prison he got out 
If ona^B eonduet is icrepvoaohahlep it is not 

* Tbs measues hen axe the 

son, the ^ Tta or pock and ^ or 100 oaltiea 

t Bqoal to about 8600 loos aannalhr. Oh. 
a, Yol. n., p. 108. 
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xigfal to lot sen Uoido it| olthoiigb pAtiiot 
•ad Mli*itOBtmiiod one io apright^ it ii not 
right to ktmonpemrtono^B ohometor. Ho 
•imwerod MiTiiig ** Tho impQto do not per- 
oehro dirt; the low m ia no danger of a 
iall; thoeo who have littlo iomt sot tho being 
deopoiled; thooe who are not fall do not 
got diminished. ^Soholace have to striBer 
from the mouths of the manj, moreover it is 
their lot to endure whatever ipjuriee men do 
to them. He who desirss promotioa is 
oarafol to dear himself, he who dreads dis- 
ndssal vindieates himself. 1 neither deeire 
one nor dreed the other> therelore I am 
eilent saying nothing. Tang Shing was 
elandered and suflhred, perhaps it was given 
liim;t Tsow Yang eaeaped^ poeeibly he was 
promoted (by deoree). Oonfucins said it was 
^decreed,^ Meodus said it is of ^Heaven.’ 
Advantage and injoryj safety and danger 
are not in man’s power. Of dd when men 
ezj^iienoed these, they eaoiibed them to 
fate, and put them down to the time having 
come. Xhe magnsniinoas, peaceful, and 
patient neither murmur nm grumble; if 
prosperity oomee they do not deim to have 
procured it; if misfortune, they do not say 
that they caused it. When they obtain 
promotioii they do not get pnibd np, when 
they loee. their position they do not lessen 
their prindples.” He was not one of those 
who dlalike defioisooy and so grasp evei^- 
thing, who avoid danger by taking the eaiy 
path. He did not barter wisdom for cffldal 
emolument, nor deoluie rank so at to fish for 
fsme. He coveted not promotioii in order to 
estahlieh a xeputalioii and disliked npt lees 
of offioe so ea to hate me. An easy podtioii 
or post of danger were the same to him, life 
or death were all one. Lnoky or unhieky, 
desperate or promising were alike to him. 
In this he was just like Yang Shing^ saying 
these things are of no importanoe. He al¬ 
ways aeeribed things to Heavsn, thersfore 
he was not oaiefol to vindicate himself. 

* Oil. OL, Vol, U,. p, 869. 

t By the i^poinlme&i of Heaven. 


OHsma m. 

Cb*nng was of a tranquil, unselfish diepori- 
tiont neither greedy of wealth nor honooze. 
When reeognieed by his superiors and ofi- 
eially promotsd over the heads of others, he 
didnoteovet high offioe; when overlorimd 
1^ those above him, and deprived of his 
dignities, being wronged and oppressed, he 
was not ashamed of an inferior position. 
When aeting ae an official attendant he 
never riioee or rejeeted duties. Borne said 
that he was a man hard to move as to prin- 
ciplce bat ea^ to work; he loved for friends 
tboce like minded, in taking offioe he made 
no prefmnoe, his principles were impure 
and injnriont to conduct, how could men 
generally imitate them P He replied saying. 
Of those good to be imitated there is none 
enipaesieg Coofuorae. When he took office 
he did not make any aeleoiion.* Ae keeper 
of the public fields or oontxoller of atoree he 
indulged no grief in hie heart [at the 
insignifioanoe of the office]; when mado 
Buperintendent of Worite and of 

Crime, he enhibited no delight in bis eoun- 
t enanoe. When Shun (lived as a fumer) 
ploughing 1^ the Ltih moantain,t he was 
as if he would never change, and again 
when Yaou traaeferred tim throne to him, 
he accepted it quite ae a matter of oonree. 
A ca u s e lor sorrow is one’s virtue being de- 
fioient^ there should be no grief at oaiePe 
rank not being exalted, one’s name net being 
aneullied is a cause of ahame, there is no¬ 
thing to dislike in not being promoted like 
the Ckng KmhX (gem) pat with bcokmi tUea 
in a cupboard, or the dear moon put with 
broken pebbles into a seek. If you have 
these two predons substanoee, tbm is no 
harm in your being mixed up with men of 
the worid. Men are able to diaoem your 
righteonsneae; although youhddno offioe, ii 
is the same m being famona. II yon are 
not dearly diftrent from and sttpsrior to 

* See Ch. Cl., vd. H. p. 969 cmd Hotse. 
t Ck. CL voL III. pt L p. 66 (A mount in 
ShanM). 

t ch. CL, vd. n., p. 2a. 
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the rua of bi6ii» althoiigh yon nay be 
boniNired, it is the seine as being widumt 
position. Whether in a hnmble poaitioa or 
of exalted rank one ought to hold oonsistent- 
ly to his piinoiples, the same Tirtne shonld 
marie boA the lowly and lofty, this is 
right. 

OHAPTBB IT. 

The worldly mind loTes office and despises 
those who hold none, gladly leoeiTes those 
on the gaining and x^eets those on theiosing 
side; when Cheung was promoted to offloe, 
aU swarmed ronnd him like ants, when he 
was to obsonra life, his bid subor¬ 

dinates tamed against him. He reflected 
upon the rarity of noble feelingB amongst 
men generally, so being at leisure he wrote 
twelTobhaptersof saroasm againsttheprinoi- 
ples held by the worldly. He wished that such 
men seeing his book should arouse themsriTes 
to a sense of their condition, therefm in 
order to be dear and emphatio he used some 
mixtuxe of the Temaonlar in his style. 
There were Bome who said, oensuring him, 
that his style was too low; he replied saying 
If we use in explaining the writings of the 
ssges the style of the ** Hinor odee of the 
Kingdom”* and employ dasiie expressions in 
speaking of ereryday things, we shall not 
be understood, and oToxy one will resent iU 
ThereAnre Su Ts^t i^^d a subtle style in 
plifmd^"g with the ruler of Chao,| li Tui 
deolinedtoaooedetohieplsn. ShangTsngS 
used the Imperial examples to persuade the 
roler'ot Ts^ Duke HauR at first did not 
follow htt eounseL Now if any one cannot 
obtain that whioh is the wish of bis heart 
atthongh using altogether the langnags of 
Teou and Shun, it is as if .one gaye an ox 
wine to drink, or fed a horse on potted 

* See Cb. C/.Td. IV., p. 146 Note. 

t Mayers’ Msuasl, p. 191, No. 626. 

t One of the Six Ststes, B.O. 368. 

S Maym* Msnual, p. 263, Mo. 846. 

B.O. 860. 


meat! New profound and elegant, deep and 
refined langnage is snitaUe to great oooa- 
sions, but is out of plaoe in ereryday mattvs. 
If foroed to hear it as a matter of necessity 
Tsry little of it finds reception. 

Oonfnoius lost a horse in the desert, the 
pei^le there eau^t it and would not retain 
it; Tme-kung used a beauttful style of 
respeetful addrem and exeited their anger, 
the groom used yolgar banter and put them 
in good temper. The people understand 
plain language, if you oompel them to Hstau 
to a profound and obsoure style, it is as if 
you mix up genii medieine and gire it to 
onie a troublesome oold, or putting on the 
fur of the sable or fox when about to out 
firewood or yegetables; there is that whioh 
propriety does not require, and that whioh 
matters generally do not need. In deciding 
sentences and setHing a man’s guilt you do 
net require a Kaou Yaou* to prepare marrii-* 
mallows for food, a Ti Taf is not iudis- 
pensaMe. One does not use for musie in 
ayfllsge street the Shaou Vfoo.^ If you 
want to oflbr saoriftee to the tatelary§ god¬ 
dess you need not use an ox. Thus there 
are things not needsd and not proper. To 
use a btttoher’a knife to kill a fowl, or a 
halberd to ent mallows, or a hatchet or an 
axe to make ehopstu^s, or a pitcher or barin 
lor a wine-oup, is to lose the idea of the re^ 
lalien between great and small, and is what 
Isw win eommeod. What than will yon use. 
to support your yiewP To use the aimple to 
illuatrate the profound is the wisdom of tha 
emsllent sad diatin g miAft^ mthfflftni. 

To emi^y the easy to explain the diffioutt 
is the proper way in whioh the worthy and 
the sages esUmated talenk Therefore one’s 
style may be uneyen aeoording as it is pro¬ 
found or simple* 

Oh. CL wd. in. page, 68. 

W* a. CL toL II. p. 881 vid Note. 
A Chmsas Soysr, B.C. 660. 

t The Musio of Shun sad oC King Woo. Per¬ 
fect Musie, Ch. CL Vol. I. p. 28 

§ Jl^ a very indgnifiea&t deity. 
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CSiHnig hrtid a wofUly dfaporf tt oB^ «id 
aompoMd a tttire on muumn* Hie elee felt 
ffieredattlieedioleol llie taler, wbo jaet 
ividied to gofem smo, Imt did aol know 
bow ri^tty to do 80 , and did not andmtend 
bow to set abont it. He wonied ebotit it 
with enziofiia eare witboat peseeioiag bow 
to eoeompliek it, Tbetofote Gh^ong eom- 
poeed the eaUe to Gomuieiit (j^r |g). 
He eleo gxieted at the enoneoaa booke of 
the writere of the day, mob that tb^ 
eontaiiied being and inajpoerei, 

Tberafore he wrote the work oalled ^‘Critieal 
Diegqiaitiona” (Lim Hang.) When (he 
•agee and worthiM were dead their great 
piiDoiplea beeame eocmpted, and gradually 
in oouToeof time there wae a departore from 
the old pathe. Sa^ one lets up hie own 
eiew, and tborooghgoing atndenta diligent^ 
ly ezamining oannot be eure of eeleoting 
the ri^t veaning. Traditional eayinge are 
on ei t he r wzittea down or orally 


eoBmnnioatBd, during more than a hundred 
years preeioudy, or during a yet longer 
period, and are taken to be Tery ancient 
matters. What th^ said is thought to be 
about right, and is thoroughly belieyed, yet 
students oannot themselTeB explain it. 
Xheiefoie he oompoeed treatises on the truth 
of these things, its style being exuberant, 
its disoueaionB polemieaL There is nothing 
of Bpeeious adornment or flctitioua yanity 
whioh he did not make oleer*. He did 
away with all that was specious and floti- 
tioue in literatnret. He defended the full 
importance of the real and sinoere. He 
eeattered those customs whioh were deetruo- 
tiTO in thmr tondeuoy, and restored thoee of 
FuhHi.* 

A. B, HuTOKDreov. 

{To he eonUnued^) 

* The logendezy founder of Cbineee p^ty. 
See Meyere’ Meinial, p. 44, No. 148. Wong 

wrilee the name that mm a rare form. 


BBIEP SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE OP 

K‘UNG-MING. 

(Oomitnmodfrom p4iffo 2SA.) 


XHinn cAPTun ot mo *hu. 

The moment lldog <Ha arriyed in bis own 
oamp, he eonoeeled some oxeeutionere in his 
tent, and deq^tehed tcus(y meesengm to 
theeampe of Tung Gh^a-na, and A-^ui-nan, 
to inform them that K^ung-ming deaited 
theix presenee. The two erriyed iu haste 
and were immodiatety beheaded, their bodies 
being thrown oyer a preoi|dee. 

Mdttg *Ha now pot trustwortby ptraone 
in oommand of the peseei, whQe he led a 
body of tmpe to Ghia^diaa-ytt, hoping to 
oome to an eDgagement with ICa Tai, but 
found that he had gone with his loroe baek 
te K'ung-ming’s eenip. 


Mdng *Hu returned to oamp and in oonesrt 
with his brother arranged a soheme by 
means of which he hoped to rid himself of 
E^ung-ming. Mfoig Yd, fbllowing out Ida 
instruetions, took a hundred men, and load¬ 
ing a yesael with gold, j^bredousitoneo, fyesy, 
riunoeexoi^ home, Ao., erosmd the riyor, and 
went towards K'uog-mmg’s oamp. MaTal 
met the party on the road end at once made 
X<iuig.. 2 Biag aware of Mdng Td’s erriyal, 
end KHing-misg, lest any treaohecy ohonld 
be intended, made eyery preparation. Mdog 
Yd at length arriyed with the preeenta, 
whioh he informed EHing-ming were sent 
by his btottier for the troops, and that 
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he iroald diortlj seod tfihnte lor the Sa- 
perar. 

X^ung^niiiig ksked Mftag Yu where hie 
hrother wma sow, and wee told that he. had 
gone to Yln^klng-ehaii topriK 

ewe Tahiablee, but that he woold aooii re- 
tonu HaTing made a few other enqnlrieai 
K^ong-ming aappHedthe party withrelreeh- 
nienti. 

In the meantime Ming *Hn was anziouflljr 
waiting Icm tidings from hie brother; amee- 
Bioger at length anired and informed him 
that X^ung-ming had reoeiTed the preaentsi 
and that if he, Ming *Ha, oondnoted a party 
to the oamp that night, he would be able— 
with the aenstanoe of thoee already there 
—to enooeed in hie great enterpriae. 

Mhng *Ha immediate aeleeted 30,000 
men; theee he divided into three foroea and 
placed under three dnefa, and after giving 
full dizeetione, the whole oroaeed the river 
in the dusk of the evening. Mdng <Ha 
with a party made direct for E'nng-ming’s 
oamp, not meeIxQg a sool on the way to ob- 
etrootthem. On reaching the gate of the 
atookade the party mahed in, bat no one 
waa vlaible—4he oamp seemed empty, except 
in E^nng-ming^s tent,, where they found 
Mlng^ Yh and the whole of hia foUowera on 
the gronnd, drank. Mcng YtL and hia party 
had been liberally plied with drink whidh 
had been hoooaae^ the whde being by this 
meana rendered eeneeleBO and helpteae. 

In tiiie ctndt, fearing a irap^ Mhng «Hn 
haatOy plaoed hia brother on a horae and 
was rctreatittg, when he waa attaoked from 
all direotioDa and with diAonlty eflboted hia 
eeeape from the eamp. He fled towards the 
liver, where he caw etferal ve a e cla wHh hie 
men on board. He ordered one of the veeea lt 
to be bronght to the bank in wbieh be had 
■oaroely embarked wben he waa a eS i e d and 
bonnd. The men he had mietateen lor his 
own were those of Ma Tai diagniaed^lCa 
Tai having previooaly been inatnicted by 
E'ni^-ming as to the mode of eaptaring 
MAng *Hn. 

Ma Tai eoadnoled Mdng to E*ang- 


ming’a presence, who enquired whether be 
wsrald now snbmit. Mteg *Ha replied that 
be was oaptnred—^not through any defioimisy 
of ability on hie own pert, but through the 
frihngofhie brother, who had been boonseed, 
and that he would not enhmit. 

E^ang-ming remarked that this was the 
third t ime he had been oaptured, and yet 
he woold not sabmit. He would now let 
him off again, on which Mdng ^Hu observed 
that if X<ung-ming rdeaeed bim and Us 
brother, he would eesemble Ua beet men 
and fight him again, and if E‘nng*ming 
then oaptured him be would euhmit with¬ 
out reservation. E^ung-ming bade Mdng 
*Hu take care, for he wonld not let him off 
io lightly next time; to read up his military 
books, mind his taetica, and seleot good 
men. He then ordered Mdng ^Hu and bis 
partiaans to be released, and departed 
to their osmp. 

70I7BTH CAFTxms or mro 

On reaching Yin-kdng-tung, 'Mdng ^Hu 
at ones deqwtdhed meeaengere to thq chiefs 
of the neighbonring distriots, with presents, 
entreating assiatanoe, and aeon snoeeeded in 
borrowing 10,000 stout troops. 

E'ung-ming’s soouts speedily made him 
acquainted with this, snd he went out to see 
the nature of the country his operations 
would have to he eonduoled in. In flrant 
was a river named Hei-drh-*ho, 

He at enee ordered wood to be ent down to 
form rafts to eroae it, but when these were 
made end pieced in the water, ihej sunk 
immediately. Finding fUa wonld not an¬ 
swer E'nng-ming despatohed 80,000 men to 
the hills to cut down an enormons number 
of hamboce; theee were thrown into the 
wktdr—wUeh waa not very deep—dill the 
river was soflleiently narrowed by those 
means, when draw-bridges were thrown 
across the remainder of the river, connecting 
the sunken bambooe with the riioie and 
forming entrances to his stncikadee. 

Mdng *Ha soon after led anlmmenee army 
towards Rai-erh-^o; ae he drew near he 
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ttiiew Attt ft luEe to dmw ott ui engig»- 

mfint Whan K^mg-iBiag mw thii fovoo 
ftdTBDoiiig ha oidend Ms awn msa to rotifo 
kito tho otosksdsi. The saem j wont up to 
tho Tory gates of the stoohades end tumted 
Khing-mlng’s mea so rnaoh that they e&- 
treated to be allowed to go oat and dght 
them, but X^nag-siiBg nade them wait tQl 
eoatiiiiied delay bad soBiaiwhat coded the 
eoarago of the enemy. . 

After ft few days he gftTO orders to Ms 
▼arions geneialst who departed to see them 
fulfilled; be now informed Ma Tai that he 
was going to ahaadim the three oamps, and 
bade Mm when he had eroeaed the river re¬ 
move the bridges farther down tho atreaaii 
so that the other gtaerala would be enabled 
to oroee. Ha Tai also departed on Ma mia- 
sion. 

K^nng-ming letreatod, and Htng ^n im¬ 
agining he was going homeward, im m adia t o* 
ly followed in pnra nit; but in the meantimo 
the generala deepatohed by K^mg-ming had 
got in Mdng ^Hn’a raari attaokad him and 
eompletely routed Mm, ao that he was &in 
to fly. On Ms way he met K^g-miog, 
who laughingly told Mm he had been wait^ 
ing a long time lor him; Htng ^Hn bent on 
having aatiafiaetum ohaigod KHug-ming 
impeinonily, but was stopped in mid-osreer’ 
be and his men ftlliiig into trenohee wMoh 
had been previooaly prepared. 

Wei Yen now appeared with Ma troopa, 
and Mdog *Hu and Ma followers were seiasd, 
bonnd, and brought before K^nng-mhig, who 
rsleased the men, as also Mtng Til, who had 
been brought in by Chang TL Then, taming 
to Mdng ^Hu, SHLOg-ming angrily demand¬ 
ed what he had to aay now. Htiig *Hn xo- 
marked that iie nuiat have been stdpid to 
have fallen into aueh ft trap. Enxng-ming 
ordered Mm to be beheaded, but Mdng 'Hn, 
not in the least daunted, dedaxed if K*nng- 
ming dared again rdeaae Mm he would have 
revenge, upon which, E^ung-ming laughed 
and directed him to be unbound, and again 
released Mm, whereupon Mbag *Ha wwt oft 
towards his own oountij. 


piRH cjlbtubM oat Mxm fHu; 

On Ma hGOseward roots Hdng ^Hn met 
Ms brother; the two consulted togoOier, 
and came to the coneluricn that during the 
intensely hot weather th^ would letire to 
Ta-lung-tuiig, 

&Hodly oMef, named To Bdi, ^ 

Aoeordingly the two brothers proceeded 
iMther with their followers, end were kindly 
received the chief, who told Udog 
to rest easy, lor if K^nng-ming attempted 
to hriug Me army there, not a man would 
ever return; and in answer to Mdng ^Hn’a 
enquiry To fistl informed Mm that two 
roads, only, led to tMa place; the ncorth-east 
one, by whkdi he Mdng *Hu, had arrived, 
wMch was smooth, but wMoh could be 
utterly closed if the pass leading to it were 
hlodced up. On the north-west was the 
other road, which was very narrow, hilly, 
and dangerous; this was swarming with 
snakes and all sorts of reptiles; in the 
evening too a m^**""* arises and does not 
disperse till noon, oonsequently it is not safs 
to travel except for a few hours after that 
time. In addition to tiiis, the water is not 
drinkable; that there are four poisonorie 
springs on the road, one is named tho 
««l)amb Water ^ring,” p|C ^ i ^ 
water of this spring is very sweet, and 
whoever drinkait becomes dumb and diea 
within ten days. The next is called the 
^^Dertroying Spring/* ; the water 

of wMeh ia like soap; ii any one bathes 
in or waihes hhnaelf with tMa water his 
flesh beoomes rotten, and when tho bone ia 
zeaohed the sufBarer dies. The third la 
called *^The Black Spring,’* ^ ^; thia 
water is dearer than the last; bnt if this ia 
ipriakled on any part of the body, tho feet 
and hands become bladL and death eBauea. 
The fourth is sailed **Tbo Weak Spring,” 
^ water of this ipring is cold as 

lee; tiie breath of whoever drinks it booemaa 
odd also se it passes through the throat; 
the body beoomee weak and death ensuea. 
In this plaoe also there ere neithigr birds ner 
laeeohk Genpral Fu .Po^ ^ ||{^, oC the 
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ionnar Han dynaalj} came luthar oiioe, lut 
auiee that time no one haa eyer been here. 

By stopping the nortb-eaatem road Mteg 
remamwiib To SeCL in porfeot 
Beenrityi while the enemy seeing the road 
blocked np, must peribrce go by the wes te r n. 
one, where the four springs were ; and there 
being no other water to be obtained they 
mnet drink it, when, if they numbered 
minions, not a soldier would return. 

This information gratified H^ng ‘Hu ex¬ 
ceedingly, and, oonfident that K^ng-^ming 
would nerer be able to reach him, made 
himself yery comfortable in feasting and 
revelry. 

Meanwhile K‘ung-ming, seeing that MSng 
^u did not attack him, made a movement 
southward of Hsi-drh-^lio. This was in the 
sixth month and the weather was intensely 
hot. On the road a soout informed H^ang- 
ming that ‘Ha had gone to Tung- 

Inng-k^ou, but he could get no full account 
of the dangers of the road thither, and was 
strongly advised by his oounseDora to letunii 
but K‘ung-niing persisted in pressing on. 

He aeooxdiiigly despatched Wang Ping 
with a small mounted foroe to scour the 
oountiy • The guides led the foroe by the 
north-west road, and soon came to the first 
qpring, where the soldiers relMied them- 
idves with drinking its pleasant water. 
Wang Ping and hia party now returned to 
K'aag-miiig with the news that the road 
to Tung-lung-kHiu had been found. On 
reaeliiag tha oamfs however, same of the 
adldieia were unable to apeak, pointing to 
their nuraths to shew their inabilily to do 
■ 0 .^ £‘iing-ming was alarmed at this and 
knew that they bad been poisoned. 

K‘ung-iiifaig at ones mormted bis chariot, 
and taking a few men with Mm, went in 
the same direction Wang Ping had taken. 
On bu arriving in the neigbboariiood of the 
spring, ha ascended a hOl and looked hi all 
dir cfttfaina — a . pcufotind mleiioe reigned; ha 
heard not a nota of a bird or the chirp of an 
inaeeti wMoh ha thought^ very strange. In 
the dis ta n c e he mw an old templei and on 


going tMthar, he found it to have been built' 
in honour of Fu P6 who subjugated tha 
eouutry. 

Here K^ung-ming prayed, entreataug as- 
aiatanoe in o vere o ming hia enemies; he was 
going out of the temple when he met an old 
man, and enquired of him if he could teQ 
him the reason of Ms men being dumb. 
The old man UAA K*uiig-mingof the poison* 
oua nature of the water of the spring out of 
which his men must have drank, but said 
that he could point out a way of obtaining a 
remedy. He then told him of a hermit 
named Wan An, who lived on a 

neighbonring hill. On this bill was a 
spring, the water of wMoh was an antidote 
to poison. There was also a herb wMeh 
grew there, the leaves of which, If chewed, 
were a sure saf^oard against infection or 
malsria. E‘ung-ming thanked the old 
man for his inlormatioin and retiimcd to 
oamp. 

The next day E%ig-ming, taking with 
bam Wang Ping and the dumb soldiers, went 
to the hennit^a hut, and on knocking at the 
door an old man appeared, who enquired if 
he was not the ‘Han statesman, invituag 
Mm at tile same time to enter and ait down. 
E‘ung-ining at onoe told the hermit Ms 
motive in visitiiig Mm; that Ms men had 
drank the poiaoiums water of a spring and 
had lost the use of tiieix speech, but that he 
had heard the hermit had water iriiioh 
would cure them. The old man told Mm 
he had, and bade a lad oonduot tiie soldiera 
to a spring at the back of the temple. The 
Boldiers went and drank some of the water, 
wMch oanaed them to spit up some Mack 
phlegm, after wMch the men recovered the 
use of their speech. 

The hermit now informed E‘ung-ming of 
the p<mnonB snakes and other reptiles with 
whioh the country abounded; alao of the 
wQlow blossoms causing tha water to be 
poisonous, and advised him to dig bblea for 
drinking water. He moreover supplied 
E^og-ming with a large quantity of tha 
herba. E‘ang-mMg enquired the old man’a 
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•ad ma told it wa* Mtag OUah, 
ill: that havaatha aUar hMtharof 
Udof ‘Ho, hot that hia hratiian bamy 
daagamiaBaahahadiatiiadhithar. Xtiif 
Ohiah ’•void xaaaiTa aaithar taak or nwaid 
froaa K'lug-aiiiif, vho, thankjag hiat 
haaitOy lar hia Wadapat, ntoiaad to hia 
mmp, whiah ha afterwaida ahiftad to Ta- 


laag-taag. 

MOng <Ha’a aaoata apaad fl y iafomad hiaa 
af the aoar apfoaoh af K'aag-Bung, aad 
that hia tmapa had aaaapad all tha daagm 
ha had foad^ baliavad th^ voold hara 
'iallea iatow To Bah would aot aiadit tha 


aawB, aad waat at oaaa with Ifteg 'Hu to 
the top of a high hiI4 fioaa whioh they aaw 
K'oag'aiiag'B aaap. 

Mhng *Ha azdaiaBad that ha woold agaia 
dght K‘ang>a>iag, aad To 8o& proanaad to 
•aaiat hiai to tha boat af hia power. Ao- 
aordiagly they prepared their troopa, whea 
aoddealy aawa waa brought thatTaag Feng, 
a aaighbonriag ahiaf, had aziiTad 
with a large reiaforoarnaiit. MAog *Ha waa 
delighted, aad deelarad that he waa now 
aaxa of vietory, aided aa ha would ha by hia 

Mdag ‘Hu that ha 
had 30,000 aiailad troops, who would faee 
anything; ha had alao ftra aona who ware 
skilled ia amts aad were auxioua to aasiat 


aaighboni’a troo]^. 
Yaag Ftng iaio 


him. The aooB ware brought in and pro* 
aantad to Mdag *Hu, who bade them be 
aaatad, whan tha whola partook of wins. 
While driakiag, Tang Fdag rema rke d that 
there waa aot niueh amusament goiagoa, 
but that ha had aoma maidens following his 
loree who were eroaHent at sword-play, 
aad irtio would aetre to amuae. Mteg 'Hu 
baiag agraaaUe^ aevaral girla iastantly 
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bouadad in—thasa were gr eate d with ae- 
TaagFAng ocdarad two of Ids aom towiit 

on Mtog *Hu aad MtogTiL TheUttewm 
ftiNiiit to driak froiE Ao eopo oBmi. 
whm ikqr wen moad b j two of (lie loiii. 
To Bdi tried to eMspOp but was Miiad Ij 
Toof Ftag; tke omosoas keepiag et the 
door of the tent end prmatiBg leriiteiHie 
Oa Mfag eaqairing tho reewn of bio 
ieieore Taag Flag replied that it wai done 
by but eat of gmtitiido to K^nng-ttiiig; 
that aa be had rebelled be need this Me t h od 
of ezj^atiiig hb offieneea 
The ooldiera of IBag fledp and Taag 
Feng etoortod Meng bii brother aad 
To Bad to KHiiig-aiiog’a camp. K^ong-niQg 
liberally rewarM Tang Feng aad ordered 
ICeag «Hu to be brooght before hinip aad 
aaked him if be would bow aobmit. ICeag 
*Ha replied that hia captnre waa aot due to 
E^nng^ming’a abOityp bat to the treachery 
of bia owa peoplep aad that he woold aot 
submit. If K'mig^ming wiahed for hia life 
he could take it; bat that if ha really en¬ 
tered hia ooontiy aad oaptared him, he aad 
hia poaterity would aubmit. 

Khmg^ming told Meng ^u.ha would 
again relaaae him, to enable him to eoUeot 
another army, and he could again try hb 
atrength with him, when if he again oap- 
tuied him and ha refused to aubmiti be 
would exterminate hb race. Saying thb 
he ordered Ming to be releaaed, aad, 
together with Meng ^u and To Sitl, allowed 
to depart to hb own country a Healaoliber- 
ally rewarded Yang Feng and hb aona, and 
gave laigeaa to their men, after whudi they 
retired to their own country. 

0. Ca Sa 
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THE CHIKA SBtlBW, 


ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCHES EEOM THE DAWN 

OP HISTOEY. 

(Contimtedfrwm No* 8, page 16U ) 


hk 646 B.C. tha Stateii in oooae^uenee of 
fho tbrefttening aapeet of the Jong towarde 
tile Kiiigt determined to garriaon the capital; 
and in 637 the State of Dsin aettled the 
Jung of LOk-hwan ^ I-ohueB| 

near tha present Honan-foo« This tribe 
had prerionaly inhabited the west of Ean- 
anh, where th^ were attacked and almost 
eat to pieoea by Tsing, The remnants fly* 
ing into Bahiy that State afforded them 
riielter ar^ gaye them the wild oountry near 
the Ho. The reason for settling them at 
l-ehnen was doubtless to act as a sort of 
adtanoed guard against the enoroaohments 
of Tad* now becoming formidable on the 
•outham frontier. It seems possible that in 
this tribe we haye some lingering remains 
of the Hwan-djnk of the 8hi-ki spoken of 
above* 

To thia period belongs the romantio story 
of Chung-urh afterwards Wan duke of Dsin. 
Domeatio intriguea in his father’s harem 
forced upon him the ueeessity of rebellion or 
flight. He adopted the lattsTi and took up 
Us residence amongst the Diks, where he 
remained twelve yearsi and marrying a na¬ 
tive prinoesa had by bar two sons. Aftar 
ninataod yaara he was restored to the go- 
vennnent of Dain, whoa he distinguished 
hiniaiilf for justioe and abilitj. From this 
time forward Dsin and the Jung will bo 
found to have acted more or leaa in concord. 

In 626 B.C. Drin, already becoming ap¬ 


prehensive of the pretensions of Tun, oalled 
on the Kiang Jung, whom in the previous 
century we have seen as the ptedominaat 
tribe, to aid in an attaok on that powerful 
State. The result waa the utter defeat of 
the army of Tsin in the paasea of the Hiaou- 
ahan. Three years afterwards the oonditions 
of the ease were reversed by a decisive 
victory of TsIn, and the friendly relatioa 
masting between Dsin and tha northern 
tribes was for a time jeopardised. 

If however the Jung were not always to 
be trusted to keep inviolate their engage¬ 
ments, the Djows on their part did not set a 
good example. In 389 B.O. by the inter¬ 
vention of Dsin a peace was conoladed be¬ 
tween the King and the Jung tribes, but no 
sooner had the affiur been aettled than acting 
on the advice of the duke of lie the King 
determined by an mot of a b am el aas treachery 
to attack the Jung. Although warned 
against the probable oonsequenoe of hia ill 
faith he attacked the Maon and re¬ 
ceived a well-deaerved de&at at the hands 
of the 8a Wfl ^ ^ tribe. A somewhat 
similar suggestion of Dun, in allianoe with 
tho Jung tribes about the I and tha Lok, the 
Lflk-hwanand the Maons, to attaok Woi un- 
awaiea, waa only f rnstrated by an appeal to 
tile adfltimess of Dsin, that if it to ahame- 
leasly violated ita eagagamenta it would not 
expeot to gain the leadership of tha States. 

In 667 B.C. wt And Dsin, iuflnenoed 
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Mftdi wMfm, ioteriBf into m ■!- 
iiniM vith tbi Dflki akwf Ito Mrthem 
fKQotim. AflMOgit the rtmiM gbw lor 
tkb ip pw i ily imnotwl wm Hm 

MOB with whioh in niiih a me the t o r ri t wy 
of Dim eoQld be extended at tk expeneettf 
iti new alKee> ‘^Tbo Jnng Dike art ooa- 
tumellj <diaa|pag their qaertere, and are 
iMidof exeiiangiaf land for goode, while 
the proepeet of their allianoe will tend to 
orerpome the neighbouring Staton.*’ 

In 668 the Tfiang Jnng euoooanfiilly olaim* 
edtiiiwr right to tahe part in the deUbeeettoQ 
of the BUtee. Feroed iron thatr lomior 
•eataby the amiaof Teini they were rooetred 
by Dsin aa deaooodante of the Sejok of 
Shon’e tlmoi and were allotted laade on ite 
eouthem frontier.* Thxe oonntry they had 
lomid a howling wildemtea, but they had 
deared and eonnerted it into a oomparatiTe- 
ly eettled State. In ooneideration of the 
kindnone diepUyed towarda them by Drin, 
they had erer oooeidoEed theniaelToe the 
eabjeots of that State^ and had maintained 
their all^enee e?en in the time of Dsin’e 
dietroae. The aid aSbrded in the battle 
with Tain at Hiaou-ahan waa qnotad aa an 
inatanoo in point, where bnt for their aaiia- 
tanoe Dain.muat bare been worated. Ddn 
bad lately by ita graaping oondnot lowered 
itadf in the eatimatioa of the Statea, and 
now nought to tiirow the blame on them. 
** Our drink/’ added their chief, oar food, 
OUT olothoa are all different from thoao of 
Hwa; we do not interchange preeonta of silk 
etuffii, the differenoe in our langnagea stands 
in the way of interoonrae. What evil have 
we done that we ehonld not take part in 
the disoueaionp” The appeal wae aneoeat- 
fol, and their repreaentative waa permitted 
to take part in the oonfmoPo. 

Under the leederahip of Dein the tribee of 

* Thla narrative ioeoM to throw Ueht on the 
eotUoment of the Lok-hwea by Diin m I-ohnen. 
The Loh^iwaa were eeid to have been celled 

Tin ^^Bleok* Jang, wbieh we ehall aee 

below wae identieal with Smtiae of the weatom 
Jung, 6tog, Kiuen or Eimig. 
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the Jnng aettbd within the frmitiera wevo 
rapidly beeomingof importaitee in the State; 
and (681 EG.) we And the Sing, now 
redneed to a dependent of Dam, leeuMi- 
etiatiiig with hie powerfnl vneeeL 

A quanel bad ariaen between two offloera 
of llie reepeotive Stetee ooneeming the poe- 
eaoeion of oome landa, in oonaeqaenoe of 
whieh the Tam (Dark) Jimg had proceeded 
to attaok the emaU State of Ting. There-’ 
upon the Sing Ging ^ memorialiaod Daia. 
He aet forth the extent of the royal domain 
wader the legeodiry ooviNigna of tiiie line, 
when no narrow limits oonld be aarigned to 
its territories. ^^Wben Wan, W6, Oheng 
and Sang gmted flefa to their own brolhera, 
it wae ee a preoantion against weakness and 
hams in the fntore. Was it that they 
should bo like the first cap for the hair, 
wbiohis anbaeqnently thrown away? The 
former Sings located Taou«wnt on the fron¬ 
tier to keep off evil apirita and ether bad 
fiiiiigt. Hienee it is that the vOlaina of the 
Wan ^ somaine (v.e. the Him-wana) were 
located in Qwa-riiow ijilil. When duke 
Hwei retomed from Iain he induoed them 
to eonn In thia direotJon, and they have ainoo 
preaaed upon onr Oi States, and entered our 
pasture lands and domains, which the Jnng 
have taken to themaelvea.* Whoao ia tiie 
fault that the Jung now poa mea the Middle 
Singdomf Howdaik laid out the land and 
aewed grain in the Tien-hia; at present ihib 
Jnng regulate affidra end no one dare to in¬ 
terfere with ihem.”t 

Thoogh Dain did not nmeh etre for the’ 
humiliation of Ha nominal sovereign at the 
hands of (lie Jung, it beoame a dUEvent 
matter when the latter showed signs of dla- 
affbetion towarda itself; and aooordingly, 
nine years later, thinking that the Lfikhwan 
Jnnga, aoMad by itself as a fenee against 
the eneoaobments of IMl, were becoming 
too friendly with that power, it dotermined 

* The illnalQn ia to the aetfiemaai of tfie 
Jnng of Luk-hwan in l-ehMn,687 B.O., rriamd* 
to above. The Jung teem to have talun to 
agriooUwie ia thehr new abodea. 

t Tho Ghnan, X. n. 
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THE CHINA BBYIBW. 


lo attiok tlieiiL A pEret«noe was made of 
iasriflsing fiotiniB to ths spirit ci tha Ldk 
MTflr, aiid UDdsr cover of tliis the Tsillow 
KLyer was crossed* The Jnngs knew nothing 
of the intentiona of the foroea of Dsin till 
an attack on themselyea was aotnaUj com- 
m aaead* Taken nnawaiea thej were able 
to offer no effrotual resistanea, and were mtt 
to pieoea* Their mlar fled to Tad| and miA 
of the people as eaoaped made their sray to 
EamlhlCy where, howeyer, fbi^ were cap- 
tnied by the royal troqw. 

On the death of king CKng flye years 
latiw (618 B.C.) disaenaiODa broke oat In the 
royal honae, and for the third tin^ within 
two hnndred years the aoyereign a 

wanderer* An alliance was formed with the 
Jung to restore him; bat the troops were 
defeated, and it was not lor four years that 
hia anoeeasor, also king Ging wasze-' 
stored to the cental. 

Their residence in China pioyed as fatal 
to the Eiaiig /ang, known also, as we baye 
seen, as the Einen (Hog) or Tam (DaA) 
Jong, aa it was to their eastern eompatriots 
the Dik (or Feathered) Jong* The settled 
life th^ had taken to leading peered too 
mnch for them, and, like nomadee in all 
ages, they melted away, or became absorbed, 
under the influence of a dviliBation they 
eonld not nnderstaiid* While, howerer, tiie 
braaeh of tha tribe settled on the Hwang-ho 
became thus gradually absorbed in the eom. 
posite body which a few eentoriea later was 
to form the consolidated empiro of China, it 
was otherwise with their oompatriotB beyond 
the border who had not come nndar the dia» 
int^pratuig inflaenee of Ghineao ciyiliaathm* 
Aa howerer we shall presently meet with 
them under another garb we shall fm the pro* 
aent defer farther disoaaaion aato the Xiang 
Jong, and meanwhile ^anoe at the eztemal 
poaithm of the Jung tnbaa in the aarentli 
eanlozy B.C. I hart hefora (Hiatory of tha 
Tains) deaoribed the lelationa of dnfce Kflk 
of Tiin with the Jong tribes, and the raanlt 
cf his aommnnioatioiis with Dji-yti 
leading to the daoiBiyo defeat of the ToSa, 


(8S2 B*a) and tha eatahHahment of a aart 
of military ai^rama^* B wag probably 
under thaaa obenmataneea that the fli^ of 
the hraaeli el the if wig Jnng known as th e 
Lflkhwan tribo took placa into Bain, lAiek 
we hare seen obore rsnitted in tbeir settle* 
menttothaaonthoftlia Yellow riyar. Tbe 
Shi-ki (chap* 110) deaoribes their poaitioa 
along tha northern fronlaer as extending 
irom Mianohow on the head waters of the 
Xien-shni in the present ^orinee of 
to the naighbonriiood of Peking. Taken in 
order firom west to east tiie following tribaa 
are eanmaratad* 

On the extrema west ware the Hwan and 
the Hikhwan Jnng and 

^ Noctik of th. CHng aad Xkuh 
rivan, ia (lie pw wa at ooaatiy ol 

tiw Otdona, won the 1-kia ^ 

^ Ka-yo« jpi 
^ Jnaj. To the north of Shansi were 
the Lom-hn J||| ud Low^foa 

Jnng; and in Chihli the Dang*hu ^ ^ 
or Mountain Jang* The latter, thongh 
hare eallad by the generic name of Jung, 
do not appear to hare been of Tarldsh raoe^ 
and they afterward! appear aa their oom- 
petitm for empire ia the drd eentory B*C. 

Immediately to the west lay the Yo^-ti 
or Yiddhala of the Oieeki}, 

who aeem to hare been gradually rising in 
importance^ as in the time of Tsin SU- 
hwang-ti they are deaoribed as being ia a 
flonriahing oonditio]i. 

The growth of Tain naturally placed that 
hi antagoniam towards its marandiog 
northern neighbours, between whom end 
tile did States of Hjow it baoame a formid¬ 
able barrier. It ia related tiiat, so early 
oa 716 B.0*, Duke NIng a 

npon tha waatani Jong, while his aueeaaaor 
Wa atlaokad the Paiig*hi (Varga P) trSie^ 
tad ehaaed diem oa far aa the foot of the 
Hwa^ahan. 

It was, howerer, during the of dnka 
Xflk that the first real ^mpTngton saaass ta 
hare been made by Irin on the Jang tribes. 
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Ibair king, iUMtdlBg to tiM tHatj, hod MUt 
Bii-yfl ^ aniiegad^aflMii, tottitif 
into a Mmpii^ infoimiad of tho 

iFoliiptaoiiia ehaxaoter of the kiof, eoofined 
hie TniBiater, but mt two womofi of pIoMore 
to the Torke ae a pr ee ont to the kiog. The 
Ung veeehiiig the ladiee aad appereatlj 
iodifbfmi about hU Ifhk ordcfod 

the latter to retani, but fearing the 

leeolt, begged the diike to permit him to 
lemaiiu Ha gave Mhk informatioa as to 
the teee and diapoeition of the Torkieh 
hoidea; and aeting on hisadTioethednke 
attaekod their king, 922 KC. He was soe- 
eeaafal, ooeupiad twelee of their dktrietoi 
opened up their eountry f<w a thousand 
and ofltabliahed a suseraintj over the west¬ 
ern Jung. As a result t^ tribes were for 
many years kept separate under their Tari- 
ous ohiefiB, and did not unite^|iiider a single 
leader, so as to beoome forniidable« 

In 400 B.O. lor a tame the Turkiah tribes 
raised their heads, and Tain under the duke 
U Gung determined to a t tack them helm 
they beoame too powerful. He deepened 
the banks of the Ho^ and led twenty thou¬ 
sand troops against the Ha-lai tribe^ whom 
he defeated and captured their royal dty. 
fieeenty yean aubsequently ha attaeked the 
I-kiu toibe, whom he likewise defeated, and 
took their king piiaoner. 

For many yeaze it had been the poHi^ of 
Hsin to ooquette with the Torkieh tribes 
which lay In dose eontaet with its Borthem 
frontier, in the hope that witii their aid it 
might eTintnally soooeed in conquering the 
other States and gaining the empire, ^Hiieh 
since the deeadenos of Bjow had beoome an 
object of ambition to the mote powerful of 
the oubjeot States. These aspiratiotte of 
Dsin’s did not howerer prerent its own 
disruption about 452 B.O., when it split up 
into three marqoieatee o^ Djao, Hln and 
Wei, of which the laet lay eonterminous 
with the Turkish tribes. In the year 428 
B.C. Wd asBomed the title of Wang, hither¬ 
to jealously eoofliied to the soTereign of 
Djow OS bead of the oonfederatiou* This 


usurpation was fellowed \rj u sinukr aot 
on the part of Han, and in the subsequent 
year by Tsin. The last trace of allegiance 
to the dder house had now departed, and an 
open oonteet was oarried on for the mastery 
of the States. The Ikiu tribe felt its position 
preoarions, and about 420 B.C. sat about 
building oitics lor self-defence. At about 
the same time Wei had tranafetTed to Tsin 
fifteen dtiea in Shangdn, and all its territory 
west of the Ho. A few years later, how- 
erer, thoroughly alarmed at the constant 
progress of Tsin, it joined with H&n, Pjao, 
Yen and TsI, and fonned a league with tho 
Turkish tribes, now for the first time de¬ 
signated as HiUKQ-irO, to attack Tsio. 
Tsin hastily ooUeoted an army, and utterly 
defeated the alliee at a place called Siaou 
Yfi ; killing the son of the Kiog of 

I^ao and ^ heir apparent of Han, and 
outting off eighty-two thousand heads. 
This Tiotory was followed by the oaptuxe of 
twenty-fire of the Turkish oities, or rather 
entrenched camps. 

For about a century litUe is said of the 
morementa of the Jung; the Hdu tribo 
seem gradually to hare beoome of more im¬ 
portance than their fellows, and in the reign 
of Ghaou Slang, Sing of Tsin, 305-249 B.C., 
we find a oarkoa story told of miMoUianee 
between the Queen Dowager Siuen 
Chaou Sung’s mother, and the King of the 
Ikio. The Dowager subsequently betrayed 
and Idllsd her paramour at Oam-tsiuen 
whereupon Trin led an army 
against the tribe ud infiiotsd serere losses. 
At tfaii time so constant were the eneroaoh- 
menta of the Hlung-nO that Tsin and Wri 
oommenced the building of the Ghreat Wall 
to prerent their depredations. The States 
were now engaged in the intemeeine con¬ 
test fer mastery which nu^ed the doee of 
the Djow monarohy, and for a time the 
tfihirs of the hordes seem to hare been left 
to take oare tbemeelres. 

The period was nurked by an important 
duiige amongst the Turkish hardas tbem- 
adrea. Wa are not infonned of flu cir- 
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eamstanees wUob led to it; but when next 
the enrtain of history rises on the r^ations 
between Chinn and her northern frontagers, 
ire. find the forces of Tsin 8hih*wang-ti 
opposed, not to scattered tribes, but to the 
organised kingdom of the Hiung-nfi under 
the rule of the Shen-jd Towman. Former¬ 
ly, as we haye seen, it was the settled poliey 
of the Chinese mlers to break up all snoh 
oombinatioiiB, and Tsin was more espeoially 
jealous on this point. The establishment of 
the Empire of China was an object worthy 
of the ambition of the able seyereigns who 
for many generations bore sway in Tsin, 
and towards the attainment of this end 
eyery nerye was strained. Neither side in 
tile oonteat had leisure to think of tiieir 
northern neighbours, and the divided tribes 
seem to have been permitted to ooalesoe 
without let or hindranoe. The .result was 
the formation of a powerful people, whioh 
in the second oentnry befi»re Christ threa* 
tened the existence of the Empire of the 
Hans, and lor a period of nearly two hun¬ 
dred years maintained an equal contest with 
the imperial troops aided by all the resonroes 
of China. My present object is not however 
to write the subsequent history of the Turks, 
for which many European authorities of 
greater or less trustworthy nature was 
available. I shall therefore in a few words 
review the position of the northern fron¬ 
tagers of China at the time of the Tsin 
dynasty. 

At this time three separate and antono- 
mouB nations were adjacent to China fium 
west to east. First, in the extreme west of 
what is now E^ansuh, wereTueh-ti, the Epha- 
lita of the Greek writers. Stretohing from 
this point east to the north of Chihli were the 
ffiung-nfi or Turks; and on the extreme 
east reaching to the Gulf of Peohihli were 
Um Dtmg-hu XhM. throe State*, 

although all more or lesa hostile to the more 
eiviliaed empire of China, were oontinnally 
engaged in stmgglee amongst themsdves. 
Except tiieir inferior dvilisathm, th^ had 
BO other bond ef nnioD, heiiig all ^mag 


hmn difbrent stooks. Both Tnng-hn and 
Tneh-ti were in fset bitterly hostile to tiieir 
Turkish neighbours, whose continual en- 
oniaohments oonstantiy menaoed their ex¬ 
istence. AgahiBt both thdr neighbours the 
Sung-nii were snooessfuL The Bnog-hd 
thoogfat they aaw their way clear to attaok 
the Hiung-nfi, who were momenterily dis- 
orgamsed owing to a quarrel between the 
Shen-yn Towman and his son Maondnn. 
The latter having proenred his father’s 
death, set himself up as 8hen-yu 209 B.Ce, 
whereupon the Dnng-hfi made one demand 
after another. Thdr terms at first being 
agreed to, they demanded a strip of neutral 
territory lying between the two nations. 
Maondun enraged at this demand attacked 
the Dnng-hii and utterly routed them, 
killing tiieir king, capturing the people and 
earrying off the eattie. After this defeat 
theDung-hO disappeared lor a time from 
history as a separate people. 

Maondnn likewiee attacked the Ynehtl and 
inflicted on them a defeat. His son Ei-yuk, 
however, was still more successful. Hit 
chief general having been defeated by the 
Chinese forees about the year 177 B.C. fonnd 
himself driven weetward into the territory 
of the Ynehti ( Yiddhalt); these he i^tt ao k e d 
and utterly touted, and forced them to un¬ 
dertake the remarkable journey whioh even- 
tueted in the formation of the Ephthalito 
Kingdom in Baotria. 

As we have seen above, a diange took 
plaoe in the deeignation by which tiie Tur¬ 
kish tribes were known to the Chineee. We 
have notioed them first under the genario 
name of Diks, subsequently exchanged for 
the more definite designation of Jungs. We 
have notioed tribes oalLed, in aooordanoe with 
a eostom surviving to the present day, Rod 
and White Dike; we have also met with 
Jungs qualified as Giang, as Enien and as 
Yam, or Dark Jungs. The latter seems to 
afford a dne to the snbsequent name of the 
nation. 

The change of name is in &ot apparent 
rather than reaL /andn aretotiiepreieiit 
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day intorclMUigwibk in maoj Ghi^caa dk<* 
leota; an XDitial ariginalljr» baooaiinyjf a^. 
MTS, koma^ baoomaa jan ; na], jpudara, jildt 
or jQh; iiaffy yauk or jdi. So Jung 
mud Ku both probably itood for KAr, with 
whioh wa taay aompara Tndu^ Kloa 
Mir^ih : whila Okog rarmplad into Knian, 
dflg, was aunply tha naareat aonnd .in old 
Chmeae to Kara, hlaek^ of whioh the altw* 
BOtiTa name Yaoi, or darA, Jung waa mare* 
ly atrabiUtion. Tha old language of Qiina 
waa rapidly uadaigoing a ohaaga at tha time 
of tha daatnietkm of the DJow aoTaraigatyi 
and tha original word Jung ^ at one time 
l^nonaoad aufiaiantly aloaa to Kilr, had now 
changed ita initial and final, and in ita place 
^ Kfi, whioh baridaa aoootded with tha 
CUneae habit of applying approbrioua names 
to atrangera or anemiaa, came into nae. For 
a like reason ^ Hinng, wrangling waa 
made nae of instead of the <ddar Giang or 
Gang to express the appellation Kara. 

In the Chinese appellation then of the 
Oisag Jung or Hiung Kd we are to reoog- 
nise the Turkish Kara Khr or Black KArs, 
aa we find to the present day* Sara Sal* 
poke Ao.; and we are justified in spying 
the term Sara not to any peenlisri^ of 
complexion, hut to some distinguishing msrk 
sash as designates down to the present day 
the nomadio tribes of Central Asia. 

The ruler of the fiiung NA was called the 
Shea Yu, the phonetie value of the first 
q^Uahle of which was Tan Tan or Shea 
alone; Greek rm*ywfm$, ruwmi Lat. 
Umd$ fto.) Shen Yu the T'aien Han 6hn 
telle ue meant Kajeetic Chrandeur, with 
wMdi we may apparently compare the Tur* 
kiah Tenvir, hnnwioae, Wight; io make brigkU 
This prince we are further told on the aamo 
authority adopM the style Ckangli Kwatoo, 
which it e tat ee was the translation of the 
Chinese Tisodane is. Son of Heaven, and 
whioh Mr WyUa idsntifieo^ with tha Wigour 
Thngie Uohsl. 

The troublous times sueeseding the death 

* JonmsI of Anthropological Instittfle of Great 
Britain and Ireland, roL u. pi. ill. 


of tho great founder of the Tain dynasty 
209 B.G. marked the most powerful period 
of the Efiung KA Eingdom under Msondun 
and his immediate sucoesKm. fiaema Taiaa 
in the Shi Si gives an account of the inter* 
ipd administration of the State, whioh eoma- 
whst elahorated in detail reappeared in the 
T^sien Han Shu and has been translated by 
Mr Wylie (ic.) 

In 200 B.C. Maondnn ascended the throne^ 
the story of his aueoemion through tho mur¬ 
der of his father xemiading us of many 
e^aodeain Turkish histocy of more zeoent 
date. Under him the Ulnng 
culminated. The authority quoted givea tiie 
fdUowing aooount of the positiou of afDurs 

From their first anoeator down to the e 
of Towmsn, lor upwards of a thousand years 
the tribes had suffered the vioiaritudeB and 
alternations incident to diversion and iftwg 
separation; and there is no detailed aooount 
of the secular ehaugee amongst theuL Un¬ 
der Maondun, however, the BQung KA at¬ 
tained their greatest power. They had 
brought into subjection all the wild tribes 
on the north, while on the soutii they 
Chins alone for a rival.” The State was 
ruled by a hereditary oligsrohy presided over 
1^ the Shen Yu. Next to him came th» 
left and right Sege Wange; then the left 
and ri^t Lukli, or Sukli, tho left and right 
generals, tha left and right TAwai, the 
left and right great TSuighA, and tho left 
and right SiiktA mtrquieee. TAki in their 
language meant sage, and tho heir to the 
throne was always designated tha left TAki 
Wang. Altogether there were twenty-four 
of these ohiefs; the great ministers holding 
hereditary rimk belonging to the Yen 
Taim m, and subseqnently the Fn^ 
^ |> families. 

The capital Ting, t .c. ddr in Tur^ 
kish, a Aouse, a fmeoi, waa at Yttn-djung 
^ |:|| in Tai, north of tho present la- 
tnng-fto in Shansi, and pcohsUy not tar 
from Kslgan. Each of the ohiefs had his 
own territories, while the people roamed 
about from place to place in oearoh of watgi 
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ud pMtnragft. Tha afikin of tho 8Mo 
tirerevegiilBtadiii eoundls of Uio ehiafii; two 
ngiihr oonvooatioiiB OBeemUing eaeh jetr. 
Th^ worshipped the powers of nature^ priii- 
tfpally the son and the moon. The praotiee 
of fanmolatiiig homaii TiotimB at the harial 
el the ehief prerailed. 

So powerfol had the natusL beeo me ander 
Itaoudiin by eonqnest or the natural grari- 
tatioa of a nomade race towards an energetie 
ehief that in 201 B.O. they were able to 
raise a force, oaloulated by the Chinese 


at S00,000 men, to at t a ck Tai- 
ynen, the capital of ShaaaL The Emperor 
Kaon*ti attacking them under the walla of 
the city, th^ Mgned defeat and drew the 
Chinese army to the neighbomhood of Tai- 
tnng in the north of the provinoe, where 
it narrowly eeoaped entire destmotion by 
bribing tiie Shen-yn’s eootori. 

Haring now hzonght the tale of the Turks 
up to the time of authentio history 1 shall 
leaya the reader to seek out hie own authori¬ 
ties for their sabaequent moremento. 

W« T. KnrosifiLL. 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY BEPOBE CONFUCIUS. 


1.— THB TALUS OF GHOrsaS FHlLOeOFHT. 

It is a singolar fact, that most eduoated 
people in Eniope suppose that ell that is 
worth studying of the uniyersal history of 
philosophy is oompritsd within the narrow 
eiroto of philosophioal systoms beginning with 
Thales and ending with Herbert Spenoeror 
M. Ton Hartmann, as if the was 

BO larger now than it was supposed to be 
two thonmnd years ago, or as if tibe human 
faitoUeet was iu the ezidurfre keeping of fho 
Xodo-Oemiaiiie nations. Hany eren of 
those who haye taken the trouble to eeareh 
throogli the numerona tranaHatioas of Ghi- 
neao clasaiesT w rit e rs , publtohed sinoe the 
end of last eentnxy, bays not bean able to 
bring tiiemaelyiss into sympathy with tiie 
quit or reoonolle themselyes with the 
method of CMnese thought, and bare ae- 
fordingly turned away, in disappointmsot, 
from a phikeophy which appeared to them 
mere jargon where it indulged in met- 
empiiies, or p ro^ pedantry, whsM it deye- 
loped its numerioal eatogoriss of ethics or 
polities. The notion has thus gone abroad 
that what is oomuKmly oslled Ohiness 
philosophy is in leaKty notiiing worthy of 
tbs n ftm fi 


There is some show of reason for this 
diatmst in the philosophio capabilities of the 
Chinese. The lines of thought followed by 
Chinese philosophfto, their modes of argu¬ 
ing, tiieir ways of expressing themselyes are 
yery difforent indeed from what a Ensopeau 
student of philosophy is aoonstomed to. A 
religioa without either mythology or 
theology, a seienoe proceeding by intnition 
rather than by indnetion, a philoaophy 
which neyer derelDped an ontology or logio, 
form too great a contrast to tiie yeiy defini¬ 
tions of religion, eoienee and philoeo^y of 
the West. It seems unseeountahle to most 
people that the Chineee mind should nerer 
haye come to define matter ax^ spirit as 
separate entities, that Chinese phOoooj^iers 
riiould consider it irrational to think of dis- 
soeiating matter and form. The intnitiye- 
neaa, ooostmetiyeness and eoneretonem of 
thought whioh ehsraoterise the Ghinese 
mind place it entirely out of tune, eo to say, 
with the mind of European students of 
philosophy tutorsd in the logio ef Aristotie. 

It it indeed remarkable, that the moot 
reoent disooyerks of Western philosophy, 
the latest outoome if the whole history of 
European thought, should haye been the 
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Tiiy poitol mt it tad mimm «f CkioM 
pldloac^y ibamnndM jbmi ago. For it 
it ondeniablt tbpt atolillioii, tha Indoatmo* 
ol JBttlor and iba idanlltj of 

aanae and aflfeeti the polaritj of tha l otoa a 
of nature, ara tha Tory atarteg polmta of 
tha moat proaunanl ayitema of Ghineae ]^- 
lataphy, and hare neter bean tailed into 
qneelion by any Chineee thinker. Bnt'for 
tbit Tory xeaton the bittoiy of Chineee 
leebpliyi inetead of being nagleoted, ehonld 
be dee m ed worthy id tha beet attantian of 
teholaxa. 

2.-^m omani or CHxnti PKnboeopn. 

Tha hittory of European pbilotopby it, to 
net the words of Geurga Heniy Lewis, ^*tha 
namtaTO of tha amaneipation of philoeopliy 
from theology.’’ In China the eaee it 
aatirolj diffimnt. Beligien nerer deve¬ 
loped, in China, any tytiem of theology at 
all, leaving phllotophy entirely nntram- 
meled and in the full omoyment of absolute 
liberty. And philosopny, in roinrn, never 
put itedf into antagonism with the leligioiit 
iostinotB or ereedt of tha people. 

If we searoh into tha diet origin of Chineee 
pbilotopby, we find the roots of both religion 
and phQooophy dotely intertwined. Nor 
have the two ben ever eeptrnted in the' 
whole history of Ohinete phllotophy. At 
the preeent day the Stata-raligioa oi China, 
at axtmplified by tha offioinl oeremoaiea of 
wimnblp performad hj the Emperor or by 
the Prinoee, or high offioort, deputed hj 
him, ooniietB in a periodical perfnnetary aa- 
oerdanoe now with Confaeianitm, now with 
Tanitm, now with Boddhiem. And thaoa 
thraa ajtUaie thamaelvai, Oonlheinnism with 
ite tyatematiaed wonhip of Heaven and 
Barth by tibe Emperor and of aneeotrel 
epirite by the eommon people^ Tanimn and 
Boddhiem with their iddlatroni litee end 
e eei eef ee t i e el organisations, tie at much 
dietiniit tystsms of phileeophy at dfat^in s t 
rdigioat. The BiUa of tihe Oonfnoieiiitt 
aoDiiett ef the ethioo-palitioel writingi of 
eeeptia phaoBfphen like CoafueiiM and 


M^nt. The Bible of the Taniid ie that 
ancient eodebodk of meUphytio my i t WeB i , 
the Too Tih Kmg id Lao-tme, whilat the 
Bible of Baddbitta ia made wp ef tha 
pldloeopbioal wiitiage ef tha Mahhynan 
eehooL It is evidsot that, under these 
eirenmttanoes, the hhtery of Chin eee phila* 
tophy would not only be ineomplote hut 
positively nnintelllgibla without oonsteat 
refereooe to the religione of China, 

Yery little, however, ia definitely known 
or nseertainable now ea to that prietiBe 
fountain souroe of Chineae philoaophy,^ttie 
prinuUve religion of China. F^om numer- 
out indioationt eoattered broad-oast through- 
.out the Chineee daatiae, it would eeem that 
the religious traditions of the oerBeel 
Chinese eettlers in the regions near the 
Hoang-ho eonaietad of a system of Theiam 
intermingled with a sort of Shamanism and 
natnre worship generally. But when we 
eenm to dietinguiah eritieally thooe portione 
of the Chineee daeaiei which era daaily of 
very ancient ongin and those whieh show 
eymptoma of letor date, we find tiiat in the 
undoubtedly ancient portions we have a 
pore Theism, not mixed with any Shamnnis- 
tie ideas. I am not prepared to eay that it 
Idlowe ftom this that Theism ie moro 
aneiant in China than Shamaniiei, but at fhr 
at our poatlve trd oritieal knosdtdgt goes 
tha ftet stems to me undoubtedly establiahed 
that hletoineally qieahing we laarn of an 
existing pore Theiam before we read of 
Theism intennixed with Shtmaaitm. 

The anaestors of tha Chineee appear to hnva 
endy some under the infinenee af a weird 
feeling of veiled powers in natnia and to 
have exp ro et o d their aanro of the Infiidto^ 
which dimly dawned upon thdr intdleot, by 
offering t a ati fleet to the vieiblt powere ef 
netnre, and e^eeially to the eon end mecm, 
but wordlipping likewiae the epiiito ol 
winds, mountain^ foreato, livara, valleys, 
and the dragon spirito of the ground, as also 
the spirito of their enoeetors, vainly h^ing 
to influence and aid th» by invooatioooaad 
imsmtotione, by muds and Ihero 
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tppetf to luiTe been et the eezlieet liiiiMi 
pgoloetloml dmnen» angorti ezoroisU and 
spirit mediums. Most of those Icsrma of 
worship are still praotised, at the present 
daji 1^ the eommon people^ e^eoiallj in 
South China, among whom are stOl found 
the most distinot traces of the primitiTe 
worship of serpents, trees and oonieallj 
shaped stones. There is enough here to 
oonneot this ancient form of the Chinese re¬ 
ligion with the Shamanism of the Tnranie 
ness of Central and Forthem Asia. 

But oontemporaneous with this ^stem of 
Shamanism we £nd the relios of a prerions 
system of Theism indicating clearly a zela- 
tiott to or oonnection with Aryan raees. 
This system of Theism is exhibited iu the 
most ancient yolnmes of the Chinese Oassios, 
the nndonbtedly ancient portions, of the 
Shoo King and 6ki King, We find hme 
ihronghout a uniform predispoeition to look 
rqpon ^‘Heaven’’ (^} as the personal em¬ 
bodiment of a persistent order and pre- 
establiahed harmony in nature. In the 

Great Plan’’ which I consider 

the most ancient and authentic portion of 
the Shoo King^ a relic no doubt of the 
tratitioxiB of the Ha dynasty (2205-1818 
B.G.}, we read of God being roused 
to anger by duorderly conduct of men, 
whilst perfection of righteousness and un¬ 
selfish impartiality is traoed to “ the lesSon 
of God” (’^)* Bat the term *‘HeaTen” 

(^) is at the same time used to designate 
the source whence mankind received thrir 
moral constitution, and the Emperor is 
i^ken of as the representative'and son of 
Bmym” -f*). In the Shirking we 
eonstantly find the Most High God ( h 
re fe rred to as a personal Bring, the Supreme 
Buler of the universe {Shi^^kmg III, 1, Til), 
the parent of all men {Shi-Mng II, Y, lY). 
In the Shoo-Jdng the same God is freely 
refined to as a God who rewards the good 
and punishes the wished {Shoo^king lY, 
lY, I), and who is endowed with oompasrion 
{Shoo^kmg Y, I). 

The faot that in the language of the meet 


anoient portiens of the dassiot of China 
the term ^^Heaven” or*<<Asnre Heaven” 
is interchangeably need' in two different 
eeneas, designating now Shang Ti as the 
personal embodiment of the unity of nature, 
and then again the visible material heaven, 
aa the antithesis to the material earth, as 
one of the dnal powers of nature, might 
seem to indicate a primitive oonfiiet between 
the Thristio intuition of the unity of nature 
and the Shamanistie recognition of a plura¬ 
lity of powers in natnte. 

There are however no traoes of sneh a 
eooffiot to be found in the earlieet portions 
of the Clasrioe, nor is there any need for 
suoh an inferenoe, as that double use of the 
term ^‘heaven” or ^^Gbsaven” is the oonunoa 
heirloom of all Aryan nations to the present 
day. Chinese thonght, in all the di&rent 
phases which it passed throngh in the ooucae 
of centuries, has always adhered to one 
leading idea, vis. that nature, though ap¬ 
pearing in tile form of a duality of Heaven 
and Earth, is an organic whole of immut¬ 
able laws and fixed methods, indissolubly 
interwoveu with each other and with the 
life of man, who is practically viewed as 
the eentre of the universe. The rimplioity 
sad onivarsality of the Law of Nature as 
the pattern and norm for all human lela- 
tions, the intimate connection of the physi¬ 
cal and moral worlds, the mioro-oosmie 
character of human nature, have been the 
constant theme of all suooeesive philosophers 
and pervaded their metaphysics, their phy¬ 
sics, psychology, etiiics and politics. 

As. long as that anoient Theism, preserved 
in the most ancient portions of the Chinese 
Olassios, exerrised any power over the minds 
of the people, the phenomena of nature were' 
viewed as indicative of the decrees of 
Shang 2V.” Bat this Shung 2? was never 
represented as a Creator. The very idea of 
creation out of nothing has ever remained 
entirriy foreign to the Ohineso mind, so 
mnohsothat there is at the present day no 
word in the language to express the idea 
of oreation ex,mhiio. The most modem 
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lomgn eonoeption of ovbliitum is ths most 
saoioat natiTo oonooptfoii of Ohineoe primi* 
tiTO i^lotophj. Btob sa b soq wm t philooo- 
phioal sjstemii the soeptioisiii of Omfiierasi 
OTene to deal with the siqpra-Miisihlet the 
mystioisia of the diaolples of iM-tasOf 
obliTiouB of empiriool roolities, the saoetie 
peeiimism of Tsoist aod Buddhist eedeei- 
astioe anxums to veadi fairyUod or K irraaa, 
all these three sTatems peniatoiiUy adhered 
to the postulate of Bature’s spontaneous 
seU-derdopment in aeeordanoe with a oom- 
mon pian which is diaoeniiiile now in aU the 
phenomena of nature and not only is appli¬ 
cable to all the Tsiious conditions and erents 
of individiial or national life, but actually 
cantres in man* 

3.—TEUS tTSmtS OF O HD OBB FKILOBOPST 
ABTSBIOm TO COVFOCnTS. 

It is OTident firom the aboTe, that in the 
ancient religion of China two ioroea were 
at work, Inraaie Shamanism snd Aryan 
Theism* It will farther be seen from what 
I ahall lay before my readers presently, that 
when the Cbineea mind first began to 
pbiloaophise, it erolTed a twofold system ef 
philosophy, Tis* metaphysies, or rather a 
metaphysioal attempt to exhibit by means of 
a set of diagrams,” derired from a supers 
■titious system of dmnation, the harmony 
amid the ohangas of xiatnro, and eeoondly 
an elfaioo-politieal philosophy, repressnting 
the world as goremed by one Ood and 
fomning as eaeh ** the Great Plan,” f.e. the 
type and norm lor all ethieal and polifiioal 
relationa. In other words, the first bcgin- 
ningi of Chinese philoaophy hare their 
deepest roots in the aneient religion of China 
eonsisting of a tystam ef Tlmiam tisged with 
Shamaniam. From flia Shasoanio damenta 
of that rdigion axoae the first attempts tiie 
Chineae mind made in the dxreetion of ineta- 
^ydcs, whilst from the theistio elements of 
that religion are derired tl£o first Chineae 
speoidatioaa in the inhere of ethiee and 
poUtiea. 


This tworfdd earrent of philoeophio 
thought prodneed a two-fold literatuie. 
The metaphysiea of die earliest Chineae phi- 
hwophers, &st embodied in the famona 
^^ei^t trigrams” and derdoped into 64 
hmgrainp by Won-wang, prodneed the 
literature, with ita numberless com- 
mentariia on and faaoifal expodtioni and 
practical i^lieationa of the diagrams. The 
ethioo-poUtioal speeulationa of China’s ear¬ 
liest Sages, first typioally eet forth in the 
Great PUn” of the riaoount of Eie, erdred 
In rapid sneoeesion that bulky and pro^ 
literatnre which Confucius analysed, con¬ 
densed and edited, and which formed erer 
after the norm and test of Chinese ortiiodox 
thought* 

Shortly before the time of Coafudus how¬ 
ever, a new lystem of phlloeophy aroeo, the 
charaeteristies of wkdoh oonsist in an ingen¬ 
ious syntheeis of both the metaphysioal and 
the etfaieo-politioal speeulationa of earlier 
phibiophers. This system, which refers alt 
things to Tao” aa ^e ultimate ideal unity 
of the nnirerae, we &id condensed in the 
looeely strung aphorismB of the TtUhUK^hing 
by that emtie genius called Lao Tme ; and 
profusely and f antastioally expanded by that 
host of Tanistio philoeophers among whom 
Ohwang Taze and Lieh Tase are the most 
prominent. 

The history of Chinese philosophy hefors 
Oonfuciua hes therefore, in my opinion, the 
following three systema to deal with, the 
trigrams and hexagrams first detdoped and 
ayatematised by Wdn-wmng (B.C. 1146), ttie 
««Qreat Plan” of the Ha dynasty first 
ptemulgated through the rieoount of Ke 
^.0* IIM), and the Tao-tih-king ef Leo 
Tme (ctiroa 600 B.C.}. But before eotfriag 
upon a detailed aoeount of theee three philo- 
aq^hkal systems, it is neeeasary to deaf the 
way by a oritieal examination into the 
merits of tha daim which a popularly 
famous and to a certain axtent teiy andent 
logend has of indicating the fountsin souroe 
from which bolh the mystio Yih-king speou* 
Istie^* with their diagrains snd the ethieo- 
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po Ht iiml dogmatism ol the Great Plan were 
deriTod* I mean the enrioai legend o( the 
Ho-tHi (jl3'|e|)«»l Loh-sha ud 

the popolaF but, ae we shall eee, unfonnded 
bdief that £toin the former are derired the 


eight trigrame of the fabukns Fn-hi and 
from the latter the nnmeirieal dieieione of 
the Great Plan. 

K J. Eixil. 
(To ho eoiUinmod,) 


A CHIP PBOM CHINESE HISTORY, OR THE 
LAST TWO EMPERORS OP THE GREAT 
SUNG DYNASTY, 1101-1126. 


Hui TsuDg «*• Mtk 

MQ of Chea Tnng and Iwwa w the Tuaa 
Weng ^ The Enperor Cheh Teiin( 

^ ^ ^ F««ded him wee hie 

elder brother, but ae he bad ao aoa the 
eueoe M Mii to die I m peri al Throne deroloed 
• brother. An elder brother of 
the Tuan Wang wae the next heir, but 
haring weak eyet wae put aaide, and the 
Tuan Wang, eupported by the Miniatoia 
Teeng Pu g* ^ iuii T$‘ai Pien M 
wae eal e oted by the Bmprees Dowagere The 
Prinee begged hie step^motiier to as si st him 
in the work of government; ahe at drat 
xefneed as he was of mature age, bat on hie 
zenewing hie reqneat with tears ahe eon- 
sented. Han Chung-yen 1^ wae 

tlien made Yiee*Preeident beneath the gate 
^ exhorted the Em* 

P^nir to be graoiooi and benefolent, to be 
epm to l emon e t ranoe, to dispel sn^deions and 
to beware of war. In three months ex* 
preleot of 8han*ohow ^ in modem 
Kenan wae banished to Canton and tiiere 
kille d hunaelf» Xhtiing hia term of he 
had driven the T^-fan |:^ m into re* 
hellion by bia exaetione. The tebela were 
boa ton and a mountain of hoada taken. 
Another ehief riafaig Am Prefaet lad out Ua 
tioopa, but the Haia |)t^ jg joining 
Tobela ha had to ratiro. Tha Court than 
dooidad that tha oitioB of Shan and Hoang 


Aonld be goremod by a obief of the T<u- 
£an and bis brother; the Imperial aumama 
of Qiaowaaalaogranted tham. lliePiofect 
waa ba ni a h od, aa thaae obowa belongad 
originally to tiw T‘n*fan. Hui Tanog did 
wdl to aignaliao hia aoeaaaion by thia aet of 
demmiqf and juetiaa and produced a faror- 
ahla imprearion on the naighbocing bar¬ 
barians, all of whom were anxionaly watoh- 
ing for aigna of the diipoaition of tha new 
Bmparor. An eelipae now ooourrod, and the 
Bn^anor iaanad otdata for adrioa.. A mnall 
offlnia l atatad that 8aa*aaa ifnang had bean 
oallad aa intriguer by Miniatora, but a byai 
boaeat man by tha pao^; tha proaont Prime 
Miniator waa oallad loyal by Hiniatero but 
dqptarad by tha people; that plundering the 
tieh, pandering to the fainteat auapioiona of 
an Imperial deaita, fatoibla aoaeeafaamit and 
l e p ram i o B of adriaa^ anoonragaaiaBt of a 
taate for artiislM da Amm aad earioaitiaa, and 
haantifol woman, monopoly of rawatda aad 
p nni a h menta for priTote gialdfloation, in- 
juriae to upright am, end aoeneationa 
•gaiaatxopfofon if aanoyiiig the Baipanr 
aad ao aoaling the uoiee of the Baipiw oTor* 

whdaii«g it with min,*-nll aneli tfainga 
woM notorionaly being ooniod on by Chong 
Tun boded nda to tha atate aad 

naurpation by tha Miniator. Prior to lOM 
orpreoainma of <qpinion had bean inritad, but 
ainaa that year adrioa bad bean reptaaaad. 
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A CHIP FROM CHIHESE HISTORY. 


When m peri u T B do not request edviee, in- 
will not reporti end the month of the 
Bmpifo being in nenmoles the Empire is 
jOled with osiL In asking for sdTioe Hni 
Ihnng meted wsH, hut Hie assnty reward of 
an ednoatiooal offloe he grantad to the oenaor 
showed the smallneos of his apfiresiatum. 

We now amre at a seiies of good mea¬ 
sures earned ont hy Hni Tsnngy bj whieh 
he diowB that at the beginning of his reign 
he had.no didike or gnidge against Tirtooiis 
men, and had be eontinned so to the end 
xeedniioOL and disgnoe would not hare 
overtaken him. Hni Tnmgreealla to Court 
a esDsor who had remoiistfatid in the last 
reign against the degradation to the rank 
el oonenfaiiie ol the then Empress Hang. 
Some advised the Emperor not to take this 
step, fearing the diaoloanrsa the censor 
iiii^tma]ra,bat theBmpecor amid, **heliad 
the oonxage to speak ont the truth when ne 
Gahinet Minister dared epen hie month, now 
1 will reweid him.’’ Several offioiala of 
high repute, who were in disgrace and died 
In pdaon, are allowed to be buried in their 
lai^j oemetenea. Hen Gbnng-jen is now 
made Cabinet Minkter, and he obtains the 
reoall of Fan Ghnen-j^ a 

former Frime Minister, and of Soo duh 
Kit a younger brother of Soo Inng-po^ 
the poet. Fan was ill, and the Emperor 
to diow him appreeiation of hia 
worth s ent him medicines and showered 
honor on him, hut Fan deslined 
to eome even to the Court on the eoore 
of health. Soo died soon after Ua reoall; 
he had great powers of versifioation for 
eosoie, aaroastie, light or inveotive ppe- 
tij: he was a bold oatepdken man who 
what he thought mod held firmly 
to hia qnniona; the mean men at Court 
thoiefore hated Um and placed obataeles in 
the way of hia residence. The Empress 
Meng is reinstated in hsr former rank as Em«- 
prasB of the Yuan Yn period; thia is foUowed 
by the poBthnmoiis rehabilitation of Ssn-ma 
Kwang and thirty-threo other great offioera 
degraded during the Ust reign by the party 


of the great Chhicee radical Wang An-shih. 
Ta^ai Pien (||| ^) a Cabinet Minister is 
diapenaed with. He, together with Chang 
Tun of the party of Wang An-ddh, wtonght 
innumerable evils lor the Static and by 
■eoret memoriala they injured the reputa^ 
tion of good men. Tski worked in the 
dark, was sparing of apeeoh, and egged on 
Chang Tun, who was a bold reokleas evil- 
doer, to hia widked deeds. By their united 
influenee many high miniaten esteemed by 
the people had been suddenly banished to 
Hai-nan, Canton, and similar barbarous 
unhealthy plaeea; none dared zemonatrate 
aa resist the immense power of Chang and 
Tski, who could throw them into dnngeona 
to rot or send them to Tartar j to starve. 
Thus hatred aoonmnlated, and when the 
mmi of viitne obtained power Ts^ai, aa the 
real instagator, is seleeted lor punishment. 
But he is only banished to Nanking and then 
made a small ofBoial in Honan. In the 7th 
moon Ihe Empreas Dowager ceases to attend 
to afihira of government, la 9th moon 
Chang Tun doea wrong and is di^nsed 
with; the ponishment is quite ont of pro¬ 
portion to the extent of bis mimes against 
individuals and the State; death was too 
good for him. In Ihe 11th moon Cheng I 
(IS the phiksoidier, is for the second 
time iqq^^^mted to the college of the Western 
Capital, but deolined at first on grounds of 
health; afterwards he accepted. Hia disci¬ 
ples were snrprised and enquired his reason; 
he said, am the first to receive this 
gradoua favor, how can I deoline! but I 
shall only hold offiee for a month.” In leas 
than a month he rraigned. In timei of 
eonfnaion and moral derkneas sages and men 
of worth cannot remain at Court. Being 
upright and dear minded, jnst and lair, 
they refuse to flatter the Emperor or deoeiTe 
the age, but apeak ont the truth and repri¬ 
mand . the Prinoe when he does wrong, and 
obtain the dismissal of mean men. Cheng 
I, hated hj a mob of vile intrigoen, oould 
not remain at Court, but Hni Tinng acted 
well in wishing to employ him. Chang Tan 

■ i. ■ 
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THK CRiKA RKTISW. 


IS now bsnifehed to Hnnan with xanlt of 
Yuswraj ^). In 1094 to 1096, ho 

hsd established the bnzeao for i^portuig on 
the fdaints of men of the Ynan Yn peiiod. 
All who did not follow its decrees might 
have their f^t nailed through, be dogged, 
be beheaded, or hsTS their tongues ont ont, 
and similar frightful prooeedings. An Tun 
anothw former member of 
that bureau, who bad incurred public hatred 
their despioahle end oruel eendno^ loee 
their titles. Ts'ai Ohing is dismissed from 
Court. He was oooused by a oeusor of being 
a Idlow in wickedness with Ts‘ai Pien. 
He was ambitious and loTsd glory, and daily 
kept up friendly relations with the eunnche 
and members of the Royal family in hopes 
of making a future use of them in bis doeigns 
for sharing the GoTemment cf the State. 
He had ruined more than one good man by 
malidona false aoousations; meetiiig one of 
his rictima in Court who hsd been reosllsd, 
be said, H. I. M. has reeslled yon to 
administer the law; be has somewhat to die* 
enss; be shall go in person and then know.’* 
He then informed the Bmperor of Ts*ai 
Ching’s crimes, bnt the Emperor would not 
listen; another censorTainlyremonstratsd, 
and at last both told the Bmperor they 
could not honorably remain in tiie same 
Court with Ts^ai Clung; after an energetle 
discussion the Emperor degraded Te^ Ching 
to the prefecture of Hang-ehow. Hui Tsung 
by gradually dismissing had men and em¬ 
ploying good acted well, and oxedit must be 
given him for his good intentions; nnluta* 
nately, as the sequel ahows, th^ did not 
last. Han Chnog-yen and Tseng Pa are 
made attendant arohers of right and left. 

;fe d ^ 

'^ioe-Presidents, the first of beneath the gats 
(Cabinet), the other of Friwy 

Conuoil (c|* #)• Pn had been a hanger- 
on of Chang Ton, but wishing to upset Tun 
resisted the efforts he made to defoms the 
memory of the Yuan Yu party and aoonaed 
him to Emperor Cheh Tsang of grsspiag 
political power, do that the people feared not 


the Emperor hui the Hmister. Soon after 
the Bmperor died his soooessor, wishing to 
advanee loyal men and knowing Pa had done 
hit best to drive away the fibao Sheqg patty 
useil, allowed Pu to kfas hands ss Prims 
Ministsr. Pu’s brother of the Han lin beg¬ 
ged him to emplty men of virtna and to keep 
to the right waye; and he should be oenfnl 
Pien and Tun did not return even now, aa up¬ 
right scholars were already leaving the Court 
and their succeeiors belonged to Tnn’e party. 
Above all he should be osreful Ts^si-obing 
was kept away, aa ba was more formidable 
than all the rest put together. lu the lltii 
moou the title of the reign ie changed. Hui 
Tsung desired the utmost degree of justiee 
and the largest possible diminution of oabale: 
he therefore named the reign **Ths established 
mean for paoitying the nation,” 
jB> With the idea of reoonoiling the hostile 
parties he had before appointed Han and Pu 
Prime Hinieters; Pu however soon memoria¬ 
lised seoretly in favor of his (the new) party. 
The Bmperor unable to decide enquired of 
^ ooosor. Tho oeusor said, ** You wish to 
retain two methods, hut in .affoirs of Stats 
there oan only he what osn be and what 
cannot, and for offioials there are honest 
men and sycophants; yon eannot retain hotii, 
but must decide on one side or the other.” 
Hui Tsung decided nothing and brought 
eenfnsion on the Bmpire. Mean men and 
superior men oannot oo-exist at the same 
Court. The latter, indifforeut to the emo¬ 
luments of office and eager only to advance 
good government and general prosperity, re- 
linqnisheB office with alaority when he flnda 
his name is to be used to promote measures 
injiyrkms to the welfare of the State; but 
the mean man, intent only on eelfleh objeete, 
lends himself to carry out Imperial whims, 
and by flattery and sycophancy deceives tbs 
Bmperor and remains master of the fld<L 
The history of Hui Tsung is with a few 
exceptions the history of the triumphs of 
•ash men. In the flret moon (1101 A.D.) a 
band of red mist stretched athwart the sky 
from north-east to south-west The Empress 
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A CHIP FBOH CHINESE HI8TOET. 


Soingar died. Hoi Tmiif eea l i m ed tilt 
title ef Boipfeee on Ue nother, • owenbiiM 
at int nak of Ue fetter. The Eiag at 
the JJee, Yth- li Hang-eU, ^ ^ 

^ S' ^ 

UK of eereoty, end ie 

noet^ed by Ue grendeoa Ydt U Ten-hei, 
^ ^ ^ ^ Ch'eea 

Trag. In 2nd noon, Cl^g Ton it bnnitli- 
od to Lei-chow in Koaog-tang; thia puiidi- 
mint it oontidtrod to bo wholly inoonmon- 
•QTato with the oxtent of bit offlbnoot. On 
mniving at hit place of exile be oonld find 
no bonae to lire in. When Soo Shih bad 
been banitbed there Chang Tun bad punith- 
ed all the natieet who gave Mm a home, 
now th^ feaied to incur a nmilar pnoith- 
monte Chang it afterwmrda renmred to Hni- 
chow in modern Cheh-kiang and dice tharoe 
Chang Ton at the aceeatioa of flni Ttmig 
bad ettiTen to obtain the aoeettion of a 
prince friendly to bimtelf; no notoriout were 
bia orimea that eren the King of the Liao 
knew of them and oomiamited in pnblio on 
tibe blindneat of the Sung lor employing tneli 
a man. Cbang’t dismiteal was finally due to 
the bold oentor Jen Fo-yu, 
but he bad to present eight memoritlB belm 
be Wat attended to, and eren then only when 
backed np by other Minitten. Fkn was of 
placable diepoeition and forgiving tamper, 
liberal in ideaa, prompt in action. 

Fan Chong-jen, late Prime lOnitter, diet; 
be left ietiamentary adviee to tbe Emperar 
exhorting him to restrain hit patahmt, to 
benefit the people, to reward men aocotdiog 
to their merits, and not aooordiDg to the 
partisan statementi of their fiienda, t6 be¬ 
ware of raising frontier qneetiont, and to 
give free aoeees to eenaora and oritiea. In 
8rd moon, Jen Fo-yn is d is m i med from hla 
ofloe of teerettry for per- 

riatent bardibood in preaenting memorialt to 
tbe Throne on pnblio aiEiirt; he waa oflhred 
office if he would be silent at the minittiy 
feared the revelationa ho might make. 
XmngPa was trying to reeoneile the hoetilo 
partiis of Sen Mk-hiiang and Waag Annd^ 


i9§ 

lmtJenknewthiatobofiitflh,lorfaHBttiBL- 
posdhle for the mean man and anpeiior mate 
live tia^^her, Im therefore it ponirikod Idr Ua 
impraetieabiliiy. In 4th moon ooonm an 
eelipae of the san. Fan Chun-U 
ton of the late Fiiaao Miniater, it d it mi atidL 
Fan Cbnng-yen ia nominally Frimo IHniaUr 
but the real power ia held by Taeng Fn, who 
ia trying to revive the revolntionaiy ideaa of 
Wang An-ehih and vilify the memoqr of the 
Yuan You period men. Fan told the Bm- 
perar Wang’s methods though well weaninf 
bronght min to the people when put into 
praetioe owing to the bad agents employed, 
and ohoioa now must be made aa wnnietera 
are again difouating tbo rival merita of the 
now two aystema and the Emperor mnst bo 
earefoL Ideng Fn on hearing this hecamo 
alarmed and aooneed Fan to a Frinee of 
obaimoting hit appointment to office. The 
Frinee waa enraged and an envoy of the 
liao being entertained by Fan aomiaed 
him of mentioning the Emperor’s name. 
Fan ia then diamiaaed. Indihandithmoona 
further degradations occur, ebiafly at tha 
instigation of Taeng Fn, till in the 11th 
moon Ln Temi ^ and Wen-I iSLit 
are made Hiniatera of State. The oKmax 
is then reaidLed in the leoall of Tmt-dhiog 
and bia appointmant to be a member of 
the Han Lin. Taai waa prefect of Soo 
and Hong chows, and the ennneh Tong 
Knon a great favorite of tha 

Emperor from his skill and quioknem 
in anticipating the wishes of his master, 
waa out there to ooUeot rare, enriona, and 
beantifal works of art. Ta'ai Obing exerted 
himaelf to bia utmoat in providing Mm wiA 
fana, paintings, oalligrapbio modela, So., 
and indnoed Tnng-knaa to obtain Us reoaU. 
From thia dates the oommeneement of pride 
in tbe Emperor and the employiiient of bad 
adfiah men. bringing ruin and deatmotion 
on tbe an^or; for a monster of wickodncaa 
like Tb^ai Ohing to be appointed to the Aca¬ 
demy xeaerved for men of leamiDg excitea 
tbe deepest wrath of the bialorian, and Iha 
min of the Snag eommimoea from ttne timi» 
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THE CHINA RBYIBW. 


MS 

TUi sod otlier Iwd mppidiitmflnti ihow ihs 
tmttuMS of Hui Trang for bia poit TIm 
cf the year is now ehanged at the 
iniggestioii of Tseng Pa to Tsnng King 
(exalted peaee) in honor of the 
triamphof his party, and Ts^ Fien and 
•ereial hangers-on and ftiends of 
Ching are reoalled and reinstated. 1102A.1>» 
In the first month ooenrs an earthqaake in 
(modem Bhanai) lasting 
ten days and destroying eleren foos and 
munbers of people. This shows the predomi-* 
nance of the female principle, and is taken 
ns a proof of the anger of Heawen at the 
Emperor’s acts and at the predominanoe of 
mean men—moved by female prinoi]^e-^n 
the ooondls of the State. In find moon the 
mother of the late Emperor diea, and is 
eanonxsed and granted the title of Empress. 
In the Srd moon the ennneh Tnng-knan is 
appointed Master of the Imperial faotoriea 
at Sooohow and ECangohow. He reaided at 
flieee plaeee and Imving considerable akill 
and taste in art gathered together a great 
Tariety of o^fete de /Saxe, Some th owf^n ds 
of s kille d workmen were employed by the 
State, hot the people had to provide tiie raw 
material, enoh as ivory, horn, jade, gold, 
silver, wicker work, wood for carving, silk 
and pq^ for painting, at their own ex¬ 
pense ; great distress is eansed by this. The 
eommantators oom^ain bitteriy of this 
appointment. Hni Tsnng was fend of art 
and extravagance, and weak, and to appoint 
to snob a post a tiineserving flatterer who 
knew how to pander to tiie tastes of bis 
Imperial Master is moat in 

opposition to the teachings of the irlftiiBa 
the beginnings of evil are not eroahed but 
Burtored; not only were the neoessities of 
the Court more than provided for, but 
extravagance was eneonraged by the very 
skill and taste of Tnng-knan. Art always 
Mtea badly at the hands of tiie pedagogue 
Ministeieof China. In the 5th moon Hoa 
fSmng-yen is dimisaed to the prefbotoio 
ef Ta-ming Fn. Hbo, one cf the Prime 

'Ifinislere, belonged to tim ivihodox party m 


State, and had been inifamiiiaiital in 
proc uri ng the leaMml of tho stigma wliioh 
had been placed on Ssu-ma Enaiig and hie 
friends; be had also employed numerous bold 
reprovere and eiitioa as censors. A oensor 
bekmging to tho party of Tssng Pa aecosed 
Hou of treatiag with injostiee the men of 
tho perty of Wang An-sluh and of changing 
the methods of Government estaUished by 
the Emperor (^enTsong, the great patron of 
Wang. Hoa’s dismissal is followed by the 
posthnmons degradation of Ssa-ma Enang 
and party and fonr others. Learning and 
talents sboanded in tho times of tho Sung 
dynasty bat virtoe was raro. Promotion 
ought to depend mainly on length oi service. 
Bat it was not so, inllaenoe was everything. 
The names of fifty peraons belonging to the 
Taan Ya and Yoan Fa periods are xeoorded 
and forUdden to hold offioe .in the capital, 
and tho same prohibition is extended to the 
desoendants of the illastrions 8sp-ma Kwang 
and forty others. Sn Teen, desiring to miti¬ 
gate the severity of this senteno^ addresssd 
himself to Tbeng Pa. The Emperor, how¬ 
ever, refnsed to listen and gave orders that 
no memorimli befriending the Yoaa You 
oabals choold bo handed in. Lu is then 
aocosed of having formerly been himself a 
member of the Yuan Yon party and of 
having aetod aelfiaUy; he is banished to 
Poohow in Anhui and diet there. Cabals, 
the rain ii the Song dynasty, reached their 
height in the reign of Hui Tsnng. In the 
Han dynasty seholars had hy sueb been 
exoladed from office, and in Ihe T^ang 
dynastysnpmrior men had been hidden away, 
and in both timea the retnlt waa evil to tiie 
State. Emperor Jen Ihong of the Song 
had forbiddon offleiala to oabal, bat hardly 
had Hui Tsung reigned two yeara when at 
the instigation of a oabal he denounoad flie 
men of Yuan You aa intriguers; that is, bad 
men denoonoed the good. Ta’ai Ching 
Chao Ting-duh are made 

iiQ[bt and left PreaULente A 

hd nid of T.*,! Cbio, ttat he wm • 

of sMt ee^dUe for the Ughaet 
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A CHIP FBOH GHINSSE mSIOSY. 


cAmt of States but doilitata of Tirtaiu Ho 
odTiiedTo^aiGhiDg tooxbortthoE mp oro to 
ooDDomy^ not to open Ub month obont noing 
troopoy and to ndmiiUBUr the State ** anper 
antigaaBTiasy^’biit Ts^ai GUng only liotaned 
and made no le^y* Chao had been oaEed 
by the poet Soo Tnng-po, a mean man of no 
worth; Chao entertained therefore a bitter 
hatred againat. the Yuan Yn men and 
at taehed himadf to the Ta^ai Ching and 
the radical par^. In the 6 th moon, Taeng 
Pd ia di^enaed with. Hia All was due to 
a diapate he had with Ta^ Ohing: XMng 
wished to promote hia fathar-in-law to a 
poat, and Ta^ai aoenaed him of nopotiam and 
of belonging to the Yuan Yn party, in 
presenoe of the Emperor; a Seroe di^te 
began between the two, when Taeng be- 
hayed in a very nnaeemly manner, and the 
Emperor, diapleaaed at hia mdaoeas, die- 
miaaed him to Jnnehow (modern Changohow 
in Eeangaoo), at Taeag’a reqnest In the 
7 th moon, Ta*ai CMng ia made Prime Minie- 
ter; at the andienee the Bmpsror informed 
him he deaired to enforoo tho new methoda 
introdnoed by hia ihither Shen Tanng, twine 
had the Tuan Yn pmty upeet them, bnt he 
intended definitely to introdnee them. Ta^ai 
Ching ho-towed and exp ros m d hie intentiea 
to obey to thedoath. Ta^’shnowiodge waa 
not equal to hia aehomea, nmr hia ioreo of 
eheraoter and yirtoe to hii offiea^ he waa aa 
nnateady aa a two-legged tripod. A Prime 
Hiniater ahonld know the Yn and Yang to 
keep material thinga in due ocder^ dumUL 
maintain friendly relationa with baibaiiana 
and tributary States, and be able to aaaiat 
tho Emperor with hia oonnaela in pro^ y ity 
aa adTendty; bnt Ta^ai had little yirtoe 
but high offiae, amall experianee but yaat 
iohemea, alight foroe but great raoponaibili- 
tiea; he added pride to Ae Emperor, bnt 
brought diaorder and oonfuaion to the Em¬ 
pire. The Yuan Yen laws are ferbidden* 
Xa^ai Ching puimed thia party with in- 
Teterate hatred, and he new eatabliahaa a 
q^eoiea of CcmanltatiTe Oommittoe 

in the papital, deairing to lOTiya a aonie* 


697 

what similar inrtitntion of the reign of Shan 
Tiling; ihrae oAmhi were plaoad at hand of 
eaeh department and there were bmeanx for 
the household, ret irem e n t of oillelala, pro- 
eeede of taxation and refenne, mareantOe 
afiira, salt bnainem, land tax, magiatraoioe. 
At the head of the whole waa Ta^ CSiing, ao 
that Uttie eoold oeenr in tiie Bnipiie witiient 
fak knowledge. The idea mi|^t hare been 
good oiigiiially, bnt in the handa of Ta^ai 
Ching it beoame aa engine of tor tur e and 
maladmhiiatratkm. The min of the Song 
eommenoad with Wang An-ddh and enl- 
ndnated with Ta^ai Ching. The aeholaisB 
deyoted exolnaiydy to the spring and an- 
diimiased. In 8 th 

Ta<ai Ching oocdered the reyiyal of leanung 
and of a tribute of aebolara to the Emperor; 
he then eatabliahes an Imperial College, 

outride die south ot tho oapitaL This 
ooUege eontained 1,872 tooma and waa 
darigned few the reridenee of anooeaafol 
aoholara. Tlmae whosoeeeededinthelfigi- 
iitraey examinationa were eent up to the 
Chow eitiee, OMh Ohlh-ehow preeantedabont 
one out of three of the anooesaful eandidatee, 
end those anoceaafal in tfaie were the ^^tri- 
bate soholars ” <i|^ i) »M* to th. 
espitsL These were again tried; the first 
were styled Shapg-shA the next 

Sheag-ehd-hsia-tiQg, 

third Hei-shd, ^ 4 ^, all the rest were 
Wai-ahd The Shang-abd and Nei« 

rid, all liyed in a Pi-ynng inride the walls, 
bnt the Wai-ah 8 resided in the new building 
outside. There were two hundred of the 
Shaog-ahfi, and six hundred of the Nei-riid, 
of the ^ai-riri three thonaand. Thia maa- 
sore of Ta'ai Ching appears good, but no 
eredit ia allowed to him for it. The mean 
men of the Han and Tang dynastiea were 
easily reeegnised: they were either ayari* 
eions, or eager for war, or seyere in puniah- 
menta. Bnt in tha Song eyil intantiona 
were diegnised by plausible aotion^ false¬ 
ness by apparent honesty. Former eyil 
mimstera had omitted land tax and opened 
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priBOBB) adTised oeBsatioii of war and fo* 
ooneilettont of barbarianfli bq now doet Tt^i 
dung roYiTO learning. But learning is use¬ 
ful onlj to diatinguiah the cardinal human 
rdationsy vioa and Yirtue, good from bad and 
to strengthen deoorum; but TbHu Ching 
wickedly deoeiTOs his prince, injures the 
upright and hates and to rt u res the good; 
there was nothing men might do he did not 
dO| this establishment for learning is a mere 
doak to hide his real sins, his enl heart is 
as plain as if it were exposed. Chao Ting- 
«ui»» ^ ^ Md Clumg Shug-ying, 
are made right and left pre- 
aidents. lie latter had in returning thanks 
for a former appointment abused the Yuan 
Ton party and afterwards highly praised 
Ts^ai Ching when the Emperor was thinking 
of making him Prime Minister: Ts'ai Ching 
aeoordingly quietly proeured their promotion. 
Examinations of Boetors (D,D.) in the orimi- 
nal law of the Empire are re-established. 
Ih. Polioe Law.,* ^ of 1.094 an re- 
enaoted. In 0th moon, a monument oalled 
the Cabal stone ’’ ^ ^ was eieeted 

attiwTiuui-li gat.,t ji^ ||g f ^ (»f 
OB which was out the names of 120 ofi&oials 
of the Yuan You and Yuan Too periods, and 
they were styled Members of the infamous 
eabcd,’’ amongst them we find the 

illnstrions name of 8sa-ma Enang. In the 
year 1,100 had ooonrred an eclipse of the 
snn, and several memorials bad been 
presented to the Throne against Chang 
Tun and Ts^ai Ching; the latter now re¬ 
venges himself by dividing these memo¬ 
rialists into classes of different degrees of bad- 
neaa : 41 of his friends are styled upright, 
and 500 of his enemies vile and depraved, 
and thoee alive are degraded or banished, 
none of the exiles being allowed to reside 
together in one dty. In truth ** the false¬ 
hearted man becomes daily more besotted and 

• In this ease rieh men have to pay the ex- 

« and pay of poHee,—a souioe of eon t fa m a l 
ril through the Sung. 

t This is tile gate need by officials going and 
eominff; a tablet plaeed there would belmowB to 
all and vsiy prominent. 


tzouUed.’’ Lot the tenth moon tiie Dowager 
Empress Meng is again deprived of her 
title of Empress, la the Yuan Fu period 
she had suffered this punishment at the 
hands of oertain Mae aoonsers, egged on 
by a favorite eonoubine Liu. The afBrir 
ereated much exoitement at the time, and 
Hou Ghnng-yen and some other men of 
worth, but then of low rank petitioned 
for her reinstatement. This, as has been 
stated, WSJ subseqnently granted. Tsai 
persuaded by the men of his cliqne now 
eompelled the Emperor to again degrade 
her. Now Che Tsnng was Hni Tsnng*s 
predeoesBor and brother and Hui Tsung only 
suooeeded to the Throne: his brother was 
childless. Che Tseng therefore stood in the 
plaoe of father to Hni Tsung, and the latter 
by assenting to this degradation was guilty 
of defaaiing his titular mother. By this 
not he injured the five Gaxdinsl Human Re¬ 
lations and brought on himself the punish¬ 
ment he was destined to nndeigo at the 
hands of barbarians. He reduoes himself 
to the level of a beast as being withont a 
mother; he knew moreover have grossly 
nnjnst had been the slanders east on the 
Empress and acted with his eyes open. 
Hou Ohnng-yen for his partieipation in 
formerly obtaining jnstioefor the Empress 
is deprived of oflice and relegated, together 
with his friends, to distant prefectures. 
TsM Pien is appointed to the Council of 

(|@ ^ ^ 

Haiio Ali, revolu and enters the Hu-ohen 
tribe territory, Ying-ho enlists 1,000 mailed 
teoops and despatohes his nephew, A-kn-ta 
against them. A-ku-ta defeats and slays 
with his own hand A-li. This victory 
proves to A-kn-ta the inefileienoy of the 
Liao troops and excites his ambition. The 
King of the Liao oonfers inoreased rank on 
A-ku-ta. In the 12th moon one Taou flto 
reeal le d from exile appears at Court; the 
Emperor enquires eonoeming the installa- 
tion of the Empress and praised him for his 
former remonatranoe against the promotioa 
of Lady Lin and support of Lady Meqg, axri 
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■dnd if be bad a copy of the meoiorial be 
had than pceaented. Tmm aaid he burnt it. 
Alter hia audienoe he tdd thia to a frie&di 
who warned him of danger. Ts^ai (^ling 
now takea adTantage to haTe a forged 
memo, drawn out in which Taou is made to 
acouae the Empreaa Lui (Lodj Hong’s ano- 
oeaaor) of having killed a oonoubine and 
appropriated her son aa her own. Thia ia 
ahown to Hoi Tsung» and he, in great anger, 
ezilea laon and oanoniaea the aon of the 


Bm pma Lid, bp way of aduiowledging bia 
lagttimaiy^ with the title of ^^Lamanted 
Fiinoe.” The whole of thia proceeding ia 
ohataoteriatie of the mean ohaiaoter of Ta*ai 
Ghing and of hia determination, in even the 
•malleat affidra, to injure good men and take 
that revenge ao auited to hia mean natore, 
and BO opposed to the line of oondhet of the 
fluperior man, who retcime jnatioe for eviL 
Prinoea ahonld be unremittiog in their oazo 
to guard against mean men. 

B. L. QxmrsAW. 


SHOBT NOTICES OP NEW BOOKS 

AND LITEEARY IBIELLIGBBOE. 


Ef^brmatwn qf IGuiomtry JSnierprise m 
Chi$M. Amoy, 1879. 

The ohjeot of this broohare, made up by a 
eombinaUon of polemioal letters, originally 
published in or offered to the daily papers at 
intervals in the oourae of the last ffve years, 
ia to make good these two aeBerdona, that 
hitherto Miaaionary sucoeas in China was ob¬ 
tained ohiedy by temporal moans and not by 
q^fitual maana mily, and aeoondly that, if 
lliatioiiariea in China would but beoome 
satmaliaed Ghineae anbjaota, ** China would 
be found quite ready to iaene the atrietest 
inatmetiona to all authoritiea to treat these 
men with the utmost jostiee and oonsidera- 
tion^ to put them on the same footing aa all 
aehdLira and aa olber priaaU” 
yfiA regard to the drat point there eon 
be DO doubt that any impartial onlooker, 
wlth tho history of Roman Ca* 
tholio and Protestant Hiaaiona in China, will 
have to concede a good deaL Even the 
Oathiolio Miaaionariee of the last een- 
tury who bad no treaty rights to stand upon 
iMud varioua temporal means to iogrmtiata 
J- wiM wHh the Ghineae Govamment 
and people. The earliest Protestant Mjmr 
iMMiaiiea naad either the India Compaay’a 


prestige (w, aa Gdtalaff did, the Opinm trade 
aa a baaia lor their operatioiia, and ainoe the 
Nanking and Tientsin Treaties wsra loreed 
upon China, by the mans of tiiot and ahell, 
all Protestant MitsionarieB witbont ezeeption 
made treaty rights their basis. Never* 
theleaa an impartial observer, aequainted 
with the practioal wurHng of fbreiga Mia- 
aiofia in China, wOl also have to eonoade that 
Miaaionary auooem in China has not been 
aohieved by these temporal means ezelnaive* 
ly, bnt that both temporal tfnd ^diitual 
means have been brought to bear upon Ibe 
Ghineae people. And ao it baa been ever 
sinoe the world began. No spiritual truth 
has ever made way in the world, nor oan it 
in the nature of things mske way among 
■snaual humanity, by spiritual msans only. 
It must furtlm bo ooueedsd that it is na- 
turally irritating to the anti-foreign portions 
of the Ghinsee pe^e, literati and oiRoUls, 
that Missionaries, profeouig to pmeh 
peace and goodwill toward mankind, take 
their stand on those hated, beeause blood- 
bought, Xieaties, although tho pcivilegm 
which these Treaties aoeord to the Mia- 
Bionaxy give him no more Uberty than that 


wbiob international law gives him Irlte 
ONAL LIBHABV OT #ClWNa 
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oountry. Bat tbe 
is brooboie admiti, 
Issionary bqqoms to 
that foreigQ Missions 
Tdeal of spiritual power 
aal success in spite of the 
natiirSPililpediments raised by the national 
and politioal antipathies of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple in general and of those who diriike for- 
eigners and foreign Treaties in partieular. 

As to the seoond pointy common sense* 
wonld reqnire the author of this brodiare to 
state on what anttioiity ho makes the as¬ 
sertion that, if foreign Missionaries wonld 
surrender their treafy rights and heoome 
natoraliaed Chinese snbjeois, the Chinese 


Government wonld issue oertain instructions 
and put the Misiionaries on a oertain footing. 
But the pamphleti though probably approved 
of by oae or two prominent Chinese oftoialsi 
does not elsim to isens from a man ia a 


position to say what the Chinese Govemment^ 
in a given ease, would or would not do. 
We have therefore to look for preoedents or 
analogous oases in the history of the past or 
the constitution of the Chinese Empire. 

As to the history of the pasti it is undani- 
ahle that numbers of Boman Catholic Mis- 
riooMries have been living in the interior of 
China during the last two oentories withont 
any foreign protection^ unaided by any poli¬ 
tical influence or premure, but history does 
not show that they had fall liberty accorded 
to them. On the contrary they had to hide 
themselves, and many have had to suffer the 
most eruel treatment, torture, imprisonment 
and death. The missionary history of ths 
past flatly oontrndiots the asoertion of this 
broohnie regarding the treatment Miision- 
aiies wonld have to expect if they surrsndei^ 
ed their trsaly righte. But even granting 
that Chinees Government of the pre s ent 
day might materially deviate from the tradi¬ 
tions of ths past and ^^issne the strioteit 
inatmotions to all authoritiss to Izeat thsss 
men with ths utmost jnstios and oonsidera- 
tion,’’ tiis Uitoiy of the past snd peasant 
dess not warrant ths sopposition, which 


BBTIBW. 

ought to nndsiiis this assertion, that pro- 
vineial oftoers have ths will or even the 
power to osrty out any such iustruetiou in 
the &oe of the well-known opposition of the 
local literati and gentry. 

As to the Constitotion of ths Chinsss 
Empire, both the writer of this hroohnre and 
his opponents, whose letters he publishes, 
omit to enlighten their readers, as to the 
aspects of the question from the point of view 
of constitutional law. The writer of this 
faroohnrs boldly states that| if Misaionarisa 
wonld but surrender all treaty rights and 
all foreign proteetion, the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment would ** put them on the same looting 
ae all soholaxs and ee other priostik’’ 
writer evidently inainuales that this is a 
groat boon whioh ought to be highly ap- 
prodatad by foreign Ifistionarias, bat he 
oanfnUy abstains from explaining what 
that ^^footing’^ is either in the ease of 
^^all sdiolars” or in the ease of **other 
prisets.” He evidently is either deoeit- 
fuUy tilent on or entirely ignorant of 
the natnro of the boon he holds out so 
invitingly, and forgsts that Miauonaiies 
may in this ease havs good reason to say 
tisMO Ik m ao i se dona/sretUei. 

The footing whioh ** all soholars” have in 
China la easily defined. Those aohclais 
who have ta k e n a dogros or pnxohaasd a 
title enjoy oertain immnziitisB and piivilsgei 
of the official olasses. Soholars who havs 
not obtained a degree in the i^gnlar exami¬ 
nations nor pniohased a title are on exaetly 
ths aamo footing as the oommon peo^e^ 
have to kneel before any offieial, are liable 
to bo flogged sad tortorsd in any oivil or 
criminal prossoution. No poviston has yet 
been made by the Chinese Govsmment| nor 
is any likely to be m a d e , to rtoognise the 
literary degress of foreign UnivarsitisB. 
Mi i ifonsrl ss would, therefore, havs no loot¬ 
ing, diffisrent from tiiat of the lowest ooolis^ 
on ths groukid of mere cdhdlanhip. 

The writer of this brochure, however, adds 
the soggestion that MiisionarieB wonld ro- 
ssivs the snaro looting ^*as other priestik’’ 
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LitTitif MMib tim qmMoa whiilitr, aptii 
fh>m th» Bobab Cfttkdio 
otter ioreigii Vfaehmeriee bobML eppfeciite 
tte eflbr of beiof cleweA witt otter 
prieetsi” there ie grott need to inquire what 
the eonetitiitioaal looting of theee ^^otter 
pdeete’’in China reallj ia. 

Mayen (Maaaal d CSiineee Ooremnieiiti 
p. 77) ooireetlj states the positioB of priests 
in China. ‘‘Hie Ghineee effieial aysteiBy 
which allows no oonditloii of the body 
politio to remaini in theory at least, unpro¬ 
vided with means for its control, includes 
among its administrative rules a complete 
scheme of eedesiastioal gradations of rank 
and authority in eonneotion with the priest¬ 
hood of both the Buddhist religioa and the 
Taoist order.’’ Mayers goes on to show 
that for the control of tte Buddhist priest¬ 
hood two oiBee-bearera, invested with the 
respective , titles of Principal Superior and 
Deputy Superior, are i^pointed in eaoh dis- 
tdot, department and prefecture throughout 
the Empire the appdntment being made by 
the local authority by selection from among 
tte leading abbots, and that tte Superiors, 
thus, appointed, set as the medium of oom- 
munioatioo between the seonlar autboritisa 
and tte priesthood for whose general good 
oondnot th^ axe xeeponsible and over whom 
they ezexciie oertain judicial powers. 
Mayers further ttows that a similar oigani- 
aation is provided for tte oontrol of tte 
Tanlet ^eettood, eeutring in the hereditary 
chief of the Taidst order, tte C ha n g T’ien 
She. 

From this it is evident that tte vexed 
question of Churtt and Slate, regarding 
which eaoh of the Miseionafy bodies, now 
labouring in China, stands oommitted to a 
distinct position, has been definitely settled 
in China by a oomj^te praolioal subjnga- 
tiou of tte Church under tte State. This 
subjugation beeomies even more significaat 
when it ia considered that both the Budd¬ 
hist and Taniat ohurdhea rseeive no ondow- 
msnta or earnfaunsiito from the State, but 
are maintained by tte peo^ on the volun¬ 


tary principW. It is evident ttereiore thak 
the ’’footing” whiok ”other prieete” haVh 
in China is literally to be defined as a peti¬ 
tion under the fh^ of the aeeulnr power. 
Which of the Mimfonary Bo e i e tiee repre¬ 
sented in China does the author of thia 
brochure suppoee to oovet this position P 
There can be no doubt whatever that neither 
Eoman Oattolio nor Froteetant Missionaries 
will ever aooept such a position willin^y • 
But it must also be considered that the 
ofi&cial and literary eUeces iuetinc ti vely 
feel that the qiread of Christianity in China 
wiU sooner or later lead to a revolution of 
the present relatUm of Church and State in 
China. This is what they dread and what 
inspires them with mugivings, however pure 
end loyal the tenete of dunstiaoity may be. 

The antbor might, however, nige that 
Mayers distinotty adds that tte Imperial 
Institutes, whilst providing this framework, 
in harmony with the aU-pervading cffioial 
•yatem, to bo grafted upon tiie hiererehj of 
the Bnddhiat and Ttuist ohurohee, ’’refrain 
from interfsienoe with the intemel organisa¬ 
tion of either of time bodies or Witt the 
admission of membere to tiietr ranks.” But 
even this etalement of Mayers has to be 
qualified in oertain detaOa, aa tte following 
quotaliona from the Penal Code of China 
willehow. 

8eetion42. ’’Persons designated In law aa 
Taniat priests or Tauist nuna ttaU be treated 
in tte manner aa Buddhist priests or 
Buddhist nuns; their ztiatiou to persons ad¬ 
mitted by them, aa disoiplea are admitted by 
teaehera, ehall be treated ae If it were a 
relationship between the elder and younger 
nndes of a family.” 

. Section 77. ” Apart from the already ex¬ 
isting establishments, no Buddhiat or 
Tauiet monaetery, no Thuist or Buddhist 
nunnery shall henceforth be secretly estab¬ 
lished or enlarged; anoffenoe (against this 
enaotment) sbaU be puniehed witii 100 
blowa, and if the oflEboder is a Buddhist or 
Tanist priest he shell be tent bask into 
private life (exoiuded from tte prieethood) 
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and porpatmlljr baniiihed to the frontier; U 
the offender ie m Boddhiet or Thtdet nmii ihe 
ehell become e sleye to the GoTernment 
(oondemned to penal leryitade). If • Taniat 
or Bnddbiat, withont haying first obtained 
effieial pennienon, eeoretij (entera the 
prieethood and for that purpose) ehayea tiie 
whole head or forme the (Tauist) knot of 
hairi be shall be punidied with 80 blowti 
If it is done at the instigation of the head 
of the family, suoh head of the family ehell 
be hdd guilty (of the aameofihnoe). If tiie 
anperintendent of any Buddhist or Tanisl 
monastery, or the priest who answers tiie 
rdatien of teacher to pupil, secretly admits 
any person (into the priesthood), he shall be 
hrid guilty of the same offenee, and tiiall be 
sent back into priyate life (exdnded from 
the priesthood).’’ 

Section 114. Any Bnddhist or Taniel 
priest taking a first or aeoond wife shall be 
pnnitiied with 80 blows and sent baek into 
priyate Ufh. The person thus giring away 
a female in marriage shall be held guilty of 
the same oflfonee. Separation (of the mar¬ 
ried eouple) must be effected, and the be¬ 
trothal money be forfrited to the Qoym- 
ment. The Superior of the Buddhist or 
Tauist monsstery (eooosmsd in the mattsr), 
if eognissntoftbeafiur, shall be held guilty 
of tiie Bsms (dfenoe, but if be be only im- 
pMcsted thfoiigh others, he need not be sent 
baek into priyate life. If ignoranee is 
established, he shall not be bold liable. If 
a Buddhist or Tauist priest pretends to seek, 
on bdialf of a relatiye or young servant, a 
wife, and the said Buddhist or Tauist priest 
appropriates her lor himself, it riiaU be 
treated as illimt eamal eonneetion, as if it 
were a oaee of illicit interoourse on the part 
of a Buddhist or Tauist priest, but two 
degrees more eerions then illicit interc ou rs e 
of ordinsry persons aottng with consent. 
The woBOLsn ehsU be returned to her family. 
The betrothal monqr shall be forfeited to 
the Oovemment. But if there is any foros 
used in the osas^ it ahsU be tieatsd as 

fi«S.” 


Section 176. '^Bveiy Buddhist priest or 
nun, and sysry Tauist priest or min, is 
equally required by law to render obeisaaes 
to his or her parents sad to oifflbr saarifieial 
worship to his or her deoeased a n eest ur s , 
including the progenitors of the whole re- 
speotiye olan, and shall ebserye moumiag 
aooording to the yarious degrees, he. the 
distinction of death of parents (and other 
relatiyes)) the distinctions of long and short 
mourning, the distinctions of material of 
moumiog garments, all whioh distine- 
tious shall be obeerved as in the case of 
ordinary ]^ple. Offenders ehsll be punish¬ 
ed with 100 blows, and bs sent back into 
private life. Buddhist or Tauist priests 
•ball be restricted to the use of (plain) silk, 
gauze and idoth, and shall not be allowed to 
use damaric or other variegated materials. 
Offenders shall be punished with 60 Uows 
and be sent back into private life. The 
materials shall be forfeited to Oovemment. 
The Eachkya and other elerieal vestments 
disU not bs inoluded in tills prohibition.’* 

In the foregoing quotations, literally 
translated from the latest edition of the 
Penal (^e, we have the basis wUoh the 
Chineee Oovemment would be bound to take 
in giving to any foreign Miasionaiy who 
ventured to aoo^ the author’s invitation 
and applied to the Cbineoe Oovemment 
for natnialisation as a Chinese subjeot 
a definite status. Whatever analogous rw* 
gulatfona might bs designed on sueh a basis, 
with the most favonrable good will, the MIs- 
riooary would not be likely to obtain a bet¬ 
ter status than that wMoh he now has 
under the Gfreaties, and which be wSi 
always be able to claim and maintain on 
the basis of intemationel law, ee long ee 
China has friendly rdations with loreigm 
powers, 

Buoh bsing the esse, the advice which 
tiie writer of this brodhure gives to for¬ 
eign Misiumaries see ms to be but a repe¬ 
tition of the old story ** Will you some into 
my pariourP said the cpidar to tiie fiy.”— 
CbatribiiM. 
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Fb-tt Ze$$on8in iht Bwatnw Diahet. By 
A. M. Ftolde. Bwntow, 1878. 

Miai Kelde’e motto u ftriiita l«nto, mnd 
though generally endh mottoe on the titlo- 
paget of hooka are more ornamental than 
naefnl to the nnderatanding of the hook, the 
motto of this hook ia the Tery qnintoaaanoe 
of the work plaeed before and expeotod of 
the readea. Aa a fiiat phrase hook for 
students of the spoken dialeot of Swatow 
and neighbonthood it is based on a eery 
praotioal plan. The romanised system ia 
largdy need, hut the written Chinese char- 
soters are giyen a good share of attention. 
The plan of the hook is thia There is in 
the drat instanee a table of the 8 tmea of 
this dialect, with a Uhle of exercises in the 
subjeot. The next primary dil^ty 
tit the foreign stndent, the distinction of 
sounds and eapeoially of aspirates and nasals, 
is mot by three pages giaing suffioient eoope 
of study under a good teaoher. For tho 
daily use in domoetio life two tables of tho 
numerals in current hand and square form, 
which follow, are not out of place, as also a 
table of tho Chinese divisione of time. Next 
follow theilossons arranged pretty much after 
the wdl-known style first adopted by Ahn, 
but without the enoumbranees subsequently 
added to this method by OUendorff. The 
first lesson is hsadoi by a dosen simple 
words for which the Chinese obaraoters are 
given. Theee words are then worked into 
about two dosen phrases, such as ooeur to 
everyday life. The next lesson gives again 
a dosen aim]^e words which, totoraperoad 
irith words of the previoua laawm, are, 
worked into eome doaens of phraaee, and eo 
«n throughout this vdnme of BOO printed 
pagee. Biiae oau bo no doubt that any 
one, working with a good teaoher, on the 
fttiUtta hnU principle, quickly but atoadfly 
tmongb this volume, will bo euie to be able 
ma ke bimadf understood by the natives 
by the time he haa raaehed the end of tho 
book, eepeoiolly if he adopte ICiaB' Fiolde’e 
rilent but oxtremoly velnablo hint, giv« 
by interleaving the volame all throngh, to 


ought, with the help of hia toaolmr, laraa. 

eanteneas with the s tork o f 
words given to the book, and writo tham 
down for daily repotitiow.—Cbutrrtodad. 

£e Flmiti SUu. Voyage daoa la Oitoo Oo- 

cidoatolo. Far Gaston do Baaaum, 
IntmpTbto tSianoolMr an China. Faria, 

B. Flon et Cie, 1879. 

It is difficult to obaractoiiio or oven elas- 
iify thie book. It ia an itinerary of a voy¬ 
age from Shanghai, Ae whole lengA of tha 
Tang-tme aa far as Ben-ohow to Sseolman, 
and Aenee up Min-kiang-ho an route for 
Ching'too, Ae cartel of Sae-ehuen. But 
although Ae book ie undoubtedly aa itino- 
raiy it lacks all the proay ehatao t sa i atiea 

and dry detoila of an itinerary, win A aa far 

as the voyage to Seu-ehow ia oonosrnad, 
have certainly been omitted wiA good judg- 
fwiMi t, as the Yang-tose to weD known, wkiM 
for Aat part of the voyage which haa novar 
before been deaeribed, the trip from Ben* 
show to Ching-too, an oxceUant map whtok 
to added supplies all that is nsedfnl beyond 
Ae auAot’rf own etory. But Ac book to 
also a vivid pioturo of manners and enstoms, 
Ae politioal argeniaation, religions and phi¬ 
losophical ereede of the Chinese, and yet 
it Iv"^* the dogmatic podantry of a book 

spasteUy written for Aat pntpoee. InAort, 

Ato little book fa a nniqne arttotio treaan^ 
The anAor’s sprightly vivacity, his qntok 
diioemment Just taking Ae oresm off evury- 
that comes under observation, bin 
marvelloae tldll to giving yon solid to- 
tormatioD and instmotion whilat ovidenlfy 
only bent upon amusing yon, xandar Ain 
book axtiemdy fasotoatMig. Thn only dn- 
wa nottoad to one which to Ac n a tion al 
aharaeteriatio of every Ftoneh writer. Ho 
frequently indulgee in cpeikltog aphoriaosa 
which eubordinate eober truA to ^uan^ of 
axpresaioa and frequontly eonaUtnto taAar 
Bweeptog judgroento. The tollowtog are a 
fw uxampleo of thie sort of fiaa writing. 
Vitro au jour lo jour, ne a’ozpooar h anoMt 
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tpoublei dmnenier tranquillM, m pat vap- 
porter d’etre dtauigte dona lenzo ohdzoa 
luUtadaai voilo las seals prAiooupotiona des 
Ghinoia (p» 12). Le broit eat I’ataioaphdva 
propra i lo vie ebineiae (p. 53). L’id6e da 
FlLme eat morte en Chine. Le ohiistioniaiiie 
U reasuaoitara, et ayeo elle xenoltn la 
laata Empire (p. 177). There ia o good deal 
of truth in each of these ion mots, and 
though they do not preaent the whole truth, 
aa the author no doubt knows himsdf, thqy 
seem naqeasaiy to him from aa artiatia point 
of view, and really, whilst giving ookw to 
hia piotares, deoeives none but the thought* 
leas.— CaniribtU^ 


The Chmeie 3£mdarm Itemgmag%^ qfUr 
OUendorff^s New Method of JLearnmg 
Languages. By Oharies Body. Paria,^ 
1879. 

We are unable to see what advantage 
oan aoema to the student world from the 
pnb He a tion of- worka of this etaaa by writers 
who have not had the advantage of long 
pmooal study in Ghina. For Europeano 
who widi to apeak the ao-Hwlled Mandarin- 
Dialeot there ean now be no queation that 
Sr Thomas Wade’s Colloquial Couxae is 
the best and safest mentor and guide. 
tBnoe its publioatfbo, it is not too mu<di to 
say that a new and improved era of Ghineae 
speaking haa b^un. If it ii worth the 
while, of any one to learn kwau^hwa at all, 
it ia oertainly worth while to expend four 
guineas upon Waders Oourae, and do it 
tharonghly and properly. Aato Ollendorff’s 
melliod, we, who have studied eevaral 
Boxqpean languages with the help of that 
method, are of opinion that it ia a very 
uonotonoaB and stupid one, however su¬ 
perior it may be to mathods whioh existed 
before Ollendorff was heard of. Sir Thomas 
Wadi’s method has faults, but it has the 
advantage of interesting the student aa 
mneh as posaibU in his study, and at not 
disgusting him at the outset with copious 
thaocias sad explsnatums, moat of whidi 


tie, in the Forfy exaroiaea, wiady relegated 
to a apeeial ehapter of ** Notes.” 

Mr Body’s book ia full of typographical 
errors in English as every English book 
printed in Frauoe invariably is. ‘^High- 
tast” ^oomaa” ^^engiiah” ««horiioatale’^ 
are apeeimena oooniring on the first two or 
three pages. 

Aa Mr Bndy iutroduoea hia aubjeet bj 
tdliug US that ^•Br W. Lobsohexd’a oom- 
petenaj in suoh matters is not to be ques¬ 
tioned,” we, having the reooUeetioii of 
Lobacbeid’a Diottouary before ns, forbear to 
enter npon a serious oritloiam of Mr Budy’i 
book. A mere glance through its pagee ia 
auAoiant to eimvinee a moderately advanead 
Chinese student that it ia the work of an 

amateur aioblogiie.”— ContrOnded. 

^ Beoord of useful news. Shang¬ 
hai, 1879, No. 1-7. 

This ia a monthly magasine published hy 
the Jesuit Fathera in Shanghai. The objeet 
ia evidently to give Ghinese Catholic Chria- 
tiaaa cheap periodical reading, fumishiDg 
reltgious instruction interspersed with seeu- 
lar information and amusung news regarding 
every part of the world. Ecclesiastical 
Bulls promulgated by the P(q>e, poBtioal 
Deorees issued by the Emperor , of China, 
theological treatiBea on the soul (refuting 
the isading ideas of Chinese payohology), 
geographictl deaexiptiona, religious newa- 
letters from Gatholio eountries or from the 
interior of China, local gossip of Shanghai, 
and even poems, are specimens of tha varied 
eontents of these numbers. A lew wood¬ 
cuts, of indiffneut workmanship, are here 
and there added. But the tone of tha whole 
Pffriodioal is dignified and elevating, and the 
style in whioh all the articles are oonched is 
excellent, being neither high elaasieal nor 
vulgar, but that same elegaut, but easy and 
perqpiooous style of Chinese writing which 
the Protesttnt editors of tha Delegates 
Veraioa of the New Testament aeleoted.— 
Contributed. 
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OmutkylmlogU Fiumaiik d§ la prmtkM d§ 
U Okiaa Cmirmk. Pat 
la &. P. Hevdt, da Im Oompagiua 
da Jdaiia» Miaiia&Baira u Kua^-aui* 
QaAirikme at oinquidiiia iMoiaiilet. 
Pari% 1879. 

The Bar. Fathar fiaada, who has fat 
jaan past baaa laboaring as a Miafaiar in 
Gantral Cliiaa and qpant all his laianra 
hanra in aaarehing thvongh tha riaar bads of 
ths Gsntnl profinosst may ha aangratalatsd 
sshaaingat lastfssehad tha asnalnsion of 
his aalnaUa work, tha pnhlioatian of whkh 
bagaa in 1876. Admlrars of aoUnaea will 
ftndin thooa 8 Tidnnias tha moat baantifal 
Hfa-lika lithographs of all tha pnndipsl 
aaristiaa of Najadas which axistia Gantral 
China. 13ia ^tas and lattarprsss wars 
axaontad by tha fanoiis engraTor Amonl 
and ths well-known Printiog Oidoa of Be- 
qnst in Psiis. Tha maasaramants of eaoh 
sh^, stated aaoording to Crosse’s ^ntain in 
Latin and thailialiitat and other dataila da- 
soribad in Ftaneh, are given by tha Author 
kk tha Qsoal aonaisa stylo of Zoologioal 
handbooks. Owing to the diataaos which 
separates tha nnthor fxom the printer, im- 
pa r faations naturally orspt hart and there 
into tha lattarpreoa. Thaos me to be leeti- 
dad by a snpplainantary volume wDioh will 
also contain a detailed Introdnotion to the 
whole work, which certainly will materially 
anhanaatha praatiaal value of this work of 
art and saiaikoe ooinbined.— CkainkaUd, 

OmriOi ZdUraiaraa FMiesa. Nao^lDasuma* 
riis aceommedatns. Anatora P. Aagalo 
Zottoli 6. J. a Tifiswona NanldnanaL 
Yoliiiaen primnm, pro indma eliiaa 
Lingua Familiaria. y<dQman Saeun- 
dum, pro infsriore alaasa stadium alair 
siooranL 

Two vdumis, of this oompandinm of a 
oonraa of stndy in Chinssa UtsFaturs, are 
now baloie ths^pobUe. The first velnaee 
eontsimi a ooUeotion ef materials for the 
study of the spoken Isngnaga in Mandsrtn 
Oalloquisl. These matsrisls consist of a 


■miss of ftnillar uwtmstioos, humofons 
dislognas, Aort narratives, fenatfol dasarip- 
tions and a salsatioa of phrases. Ihessaond 
volume eontains the wdlr-known sehool- 
books, Ihe so-oaUsdSdm-tK king end Ts^- 
tm man, tha Great Laaniing, Sootrina of 
the Mean, Analasta of Confnoins, and tha 
wbols of Mencius. Both volnmss are so 
arranged tiiai tha Ghinasa text oaenpiaaona 
whola page and the Latin translation of tha 
same tha corvaspondiag page. Tha whole 
get-i^ of these two volumes is vary good. 
Bnaf notes are appended and a number 
of iliustratioQs intarsparsad hare and there. 
Tha third volnma, now in aoursa of prepara¬ 
tion, is to oontain tha SM-kiqg and CtHm 
Tt4n, parts at tha Tih-king and li-ki and 
a fawaxtraati of the Bla-yu. Tha fourth 
voluma ia to give a traatiss on partialas, and 
other aollaataaea, inalnding a treatiaa on tha 
epistolary style and on literary alluaiona. 
Tha fifth voluma is to be made up 1^ 
treatisaa on aneiant and modem essays, on 
poetry and poatiaal amiroas and eninsmip- 
tions, whilst the sixth valnsM is to be a sort 
of general index to the whola oduraa. We 
aua pand detailed judgment till wa have seen 
more of the work, but this may safely bo 
said that this work Is a dear avidsna# of 
tha modem revival of Jesuit saholarahip in 
sinolcgio aflUxs.---OiMitr^^ 

Gmnl TmUe. of OtB whole OhiitM. 

Mii Foniga tndo poring thMagh th. 

ICuitiBM OutanSi flhimi, 1879. 

TU. i. n MriM of Ohlne.. tebl«, giving 
a mtmtf <ri th. Import and B^ort tnde^ 
Imth nativ. and fonjgn, whirii paaaad 
through th. L H. Cuatoma Offiota in 1878. 
Than am altogefliar 18 aefa of taUa.^ 
dlridod into 3 aaotions. Ibo dnt antion, 
daaling with tiie tariff dntiea iMiad on hn> 
porta, azpotto and gooda in tranrit, ia anb- 
diridad into 10 aeto of toblos. The next 
■eetion, sabdiTid.d into two aeto of tahbo, 
whihito tha amount imported or ozportod 
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and the dutiee leried on every eingle arikde 
of import and export The third eeetum, 
snh-divided into 3 eeto of tablet, givee the 
itatittios of the oplnm tradoi the tea trade, 
and tonnage of veetelt trading with China* 
The laat aeotioa dealt with the comparative 
amoontt of import and export dutiet levied 
at the vmiioiu Onetomt Offloea It it na¬ 
tural bat worth ootaoing that in thete table# 
many (ThiiMwe ohaiaotert are for brevity’# 
take need in a peoaliar tenae or adopted 
fiom Colloquial. Note, for inetanoe, the 
term ttanding alone, oted in the 

aenae opium, tor tonnage, 9«B for 

hulk, tailing ahip. Ihe whole 

Tolnate it a marvel of typographical n e a t nete 
and tkill, and probably the firtt puhlioation 
of anoh elaborate and eomplioated tett of 
tablet in Chinete.— Contrib^Ud. 

Dutch Trade in Formosa^ in 1829. Shang¬ 
hai, (1879). 

This ia a tmaU pamphlet from the ptn ol 
Mr. Geo. Phillips, oontitting of 28 octavo 
pogea, the frontiapieoe being a photograph 
taken frmn an old Dnteh picture of Fort 
Zelandia, as it waa in 1629 A J). This ao- 
oonnt of Dutch Trade covert only the period 
from 1622 to 1641 A.D., but tuppliea many 
interesting details, hitherto unknown, not 
only at regardt Dutoh Trade in Formosa, but 
alao aa regardt the Portuguese and Spanish 
trade with China and Japan, and etpedtlly 
regarding the Canton frade of the Forta- 
gnete tettted at Macao. This aoeount ia 
axtraeted chiefly from Yalentyn’t **Out in 
New East India,” published in 1784, and 
from Yan Breohteren’s Jonmal puhlithed in 
1628 A.D* Mr. Philippa hat alto addedtome 
vahiahle notet to the extracts he gives from 
vaiiottf doonments. 

iDrmnaaeiicns qf the Aeiutie Sodetif ttfJapmn* 
YoL IlL, Fart in. 

The preaent volame of this ever-valuable 
journal oontaios but one article of direct 
interest tor Chineee studmits, vis., Foreign 
Travel of Modem Japanese Adventuxera, by 


J. M* Jamaa. This artude eontaina a moat 
important supplement to Mr. Phillipi^ Dutoh 
Trade iu Formosa. At the meeting at 
which (Mptain James’ paper was read, Mr. 
Satow contributed farther moat important 
information on the tame subjeot by extracts 
from Pagds’ Beligioa Cbxttianne au Ji^^n 
and from Meyian’t Hittorioal Survey. For 
Studenta of Japaneae tha preaent nombeF 
auppliea an extremely interesting eaaay on 
the transliteration of the Japaneee Syllabary, 
from the pen of that faeUe prmoepe among 
Japaneee aoholart Mr Ernest Satow. 

Tranelation qf the Peking Oaeette for 1878. 
Reprinted from the North^Ckina Ma- 
roW. 1879. 

This is the eeventh volume of the etinn s y 
reprinta of translations from the Peking 
GauUe which from time to time appear ia 
the North-^CIdna Dailg News and North* 
China Herald^ the proprietor of which de¬ 
serves the thanks of every one interested in 
Chinese affairs tor placing within reach of 
ihe general reader this prfleLs of the 

only offici al organ of the Chinese Empire. 
Ever since that flrat tiiin volame ol 187 
pages appeared tor 1872, every socoeeding 
volume increased in bulk. The title of 
t h e se vohimea ia somewhat misleading, tor 
it ia not trauslatioii of the Peking 
but selected abatraets or extraeta 
from the Peking Qaaette that are furniahed. 
It ia to be haged however that aomier or 
later the title of this serial will beoome a 
reality, and that every single artiole in 
eveiy number ef the Peking Qaaette will be 
transl at ed in exteneo. In abstracts 

or asleoting extraots tor translation the 
work is too much at the mer<y of the trana- 
lator’s individual predileotions and tem¬ 
porary inelinatton, who cannot pomibly know 
what Httie details, to him utterly valueless, 
may to come of the readers be now or ho* 
come at mne future time of the utmost 
value. 

The proprietor haa sinoe 1874 been ex¬ 
tremely fortunate in securing oompetsnt 
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tnusilftton. In tho pronont toIodm than ii 
wnne diflbrenoe Tlaible in the qualify of the 
translatioDB towards* tiie end of eKn Tolnnie 

iodieating a ohange in the aoQioeo whenee tho 
tramlatioiu are deciTod. It ia to be hoped 
that the new tramJator will ioon make him- 
•elf thoronghlj at home in this highly im- 
portant sphere of imefnlnnss. There is in 
the present Tolome an immense improirement 
disoemiUe in the care with which the Index 
has been prepared. Thia is of the ntmost 
Talne, and it is only to be regretted that the 
qarUer Tolnmee of this serial were sadly 
negleoted in this respect. The record of all 
promotions and offliaal transfers now for the 
first time inelnded in the is a land* 
aUe new feature. 

COLLBOTAVBX BlBUOaEAFHIOA. 

Priend qf China^ May 1879, The Canton 
lii es n& ig system. 

J)a$ Avihndy Bar. ▼. Hellwald, No. 11. 
DasTelephm eine ehineeisehe Brfindnng. 

Au 8 alien WMheilm^ Bed. H. Toippen, 
10 lahrg. 8 Heft. Wieener. die ohi- 
neeisohe Oesendtsohaft in Berlin. 

Vheere Zeit^ Heranim. t. Rnd. ▼. Gott- 
echall, N. F. 16 Johrg. 9 Heft Yon 
Birmah naoh China. . 

North China Berald^ Vcl. KXIL, New 
Series, January to June, 1879. Ab¬ 
stracts of Peking Oesettes paeew^ 
Kashgaiiap. 3, Cotton manufacture in 
China, p. 4o. P^kin et I’intirieur de la 
Chine, p. 92. Translation of Chinese 
Into English, p. 129. Hakkas in Hai¬ 
nan, p. 204, 422. The sharactcr 

fjfi p. 202, 22$, Fsogshuip. 460, Filial 
piefy p. 498, Sinolognes p. 640, Soi- 
oide of Wu E*o-tu, p. 680, Sxperienoes 
of Chnng How, p. 596. 

Celestial Bmpire^ Yol. XXL, January to 
April, 1879, No. 1, BebeUi^ ia Kwang- 
si. No. 2, Chips Cuid tenure ia China). 
Trades Unions, Family hie. No. 8, 
Earthquakes, Texts from the Buddhist 
Canon. No. 4, The small leaminff. list 
of nroTincial authoritiss* No. 6. Chips, 
Hakkas in Hainan. No. 6, MnsiU 
stonss. No. 7, A Chinese history of 
Bnsda. No. 8, Phases of Ohinesa IHe, 
Sketches from a Chinese dfy, Chips. 

No. 9, Mortgagee. Theoharaoter IS. 
Famify life, Chips. No. 10, an ImpeTial 
poet, Family lifs. No. 11, Bebelli^ in 
the S ou t h, fihinssft end 
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No. 12, A Gonfaciaaist Mistioa. No. 
13, The fire colours, Han Wen-kung, 
Chips.—Yol. XXIL April to June, 1879. 
No. 1, list of mTinoial anthorities. 
No. 3, SlaTsry in China. No. 4, P^ing. 
Family life, No. 5, Punch and Ji^, 
Chips, Beeoher on the Chinese question. 
No. 8, Tho Tsu-erh-ohi, Gh^ No* 
7,^ The Ghineae soldier. No. 8, Gam¬ 
bling. No. 9, A dark side of Ghineee 
life, Chips, Listof prorinoial autboritiea. 
No. 16, A Chinaman’s Yisw of foreign 
oountriss, Chips. No. 17, Peking Ga- 
sette for 1878, A Chinese exorcist. 

China Mail (Hongkong), May lO^Chinese 
Notes; May 18, luuetraied Flora of 
Japan; May 17, Map of Canton Pro- 
Tince (Bev. J. G. Loereber); May 22, 
23, 26, Chinese Notes; May 24, ^oh- 
deaoon Gray’s *• ChinaJune 6, 14, 20, 
July 2, Chmeee Netes; June 19 and 
July 7, The Dress Questioa; July 14, 
Letter from l^evalsky; July 16, Chi¬ 
nese Notes. 

Songhona DaUg Preee^ May 23, June 6, 
6 ,1€L 21, The Dress Question; June 

^ 12, Jufy 7, Scraps from Chinese 
History; July 19 and 23, Wd Sing 
L o tt e ^ i^July 21, Report of Wuh-shih- 


The following are the latest publioatiozis 
on Chinese subjects:— 

PrincipUe qf ComnoBUitm m Chinese ae 
deduced from the written charaetera. 
By Bey. Dr. Leg^ Prdsosorof Ghhiseo 
at Oxford. B.A.8. Journal, April, 1879. 

Beeuetl d* IHnirttires^ at de Yoyages 
I’Ade Centrale et I’extrdme Orient. 
Journal d’nne misdon en Core^, M4moi- 
res d’nn yoYsgenr Chinois Pempiiw 
d’Annam, Itindraires de I’Asie Centrale 
etc., etc. Paris, 1878. 


Ziir Geechichte der Aufstdude gegen doe 
Name A, Pfixmaier, Wien, 1878. 

Naehrichien von den Oelehoten Ckim^e^ A. 
PflsBmkr, Wien, 1878. 


Biakguae Fianoaie Chinois, Traduit dn 

Po^ais, par A.H.GonoalYesHam6luk 

Paris, 1878. 

Zee Page JBtrangere ei VJBaposiU'on de 
1878, La Chine et Is Japon st 1’ expod- 
tion de 1878. Par 0- Lamsm st F/de 
Fonpertnis. Paris, 1878. 


.dimuotrs de la SoeiiU dee Stadee Japon- 
aieee Chinoieee Tartaree ei Indo Chi- 
naieee, publid par L. Badide. Phria. 


SiUomhtd <dmt and oihar »onf$ and 
from tha China**. 'By Q. C. Stmt. 
Loadm and ShangUi, 1879. 
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NOTES AND QUEEIES. 


NOTES. 

Tsb Fuikgbbb Syllabus 

Jihp and ehih .—^Tha question whethar 
the Towd soTinda of these fiye sylUbles sre 
one and the ssme, or rasolye themsdres 
into two groups, is by no means a new one, 
and two of the highest authorities on the 
Pekingese dialect hold opposite views there¬ 
on. Sir Thomas 'Wade considers that the 
vowd of the two first dionld be represented 
in a difEhrent way from the vowd of tiie 
three last, ^idiilst Dr. Edkins regards the 
vowd. in all five oases as the same. Inordir 
to dmplify the iasne which ia now sab- 
mitted to the jury of Pekingese students, it 
will perhaps be wdl to lop off all ex- 
ecaaoenoee fhnn the pleadinga. In the 
first plsee, diey shonld bear in mind 
that two dames of words fall under the 
Pddngeee syllablea Mh and cAtA. One 
dasi ooosista of words belonging to the 
entering tone, whidi in other dialeets are 
prononneed with a jerk, or with a final oon- 
•onaot; and the other daseconsiate of words 
whiah axe not in the entering tone, and 
which in other dialeots, ae in Pddngiee, 
end with a long vowd,—ie. a vdwel of 
ordinary length. For the pnrpoeea of thia 
onqniiy, itwill booonvenient to call the first 
dim that dam which is some of ths earUar 
sinologists nsnsUy written sAf and oAl, and 
the eeoond olam that dam which is hy them 
nsnally written sAt end cAt. Now, as thme 
is no .question sbont ^re being any difihr- 
snos between the sAt dam and the sAf dam 
in Pekingese, and as everybody is agreed 
ttat th^ are botk ptononnesd in tbs same 


way, no harm will be done by entirdy 
leaving ontof oonsideratioa the M dam, 
and speaking as if the sA> dam only existed. 
For the same reason may we r^eet the chi 
elasB, and speak only of dm eAtdaas. Again, 
as the few words whidi Sir Thomas Weds 
writes jik ere in the entering tone, we 
may similarly leave the sound Jik aside. 
Lastly, all the words whish Sir Thos. Wads 
writes sifi and M represent shainetecawliioh 
are not in the mitering tone, eo that we may 
rednoe the matter under disouarion to thie: 
Are the vowd eounds given by Pekingese to 
ekaraeten whioh Sir Thomas Wade writes 
sifi, M, sAiA, and ckik: wbidx Dr. Sdkins 
writea ri, tel, <Ai, and cAf; and whioh are 
frequently also written ss, te, sA^ and eAi; 
the tame, or are they not ? Now, eveiy one 
will agree that the only dfflSwenoe between 
sifi and ted is that a I is added to the firatte 
make the ssoond: also, that the only dilter- 
enee between sAiA and ekPk, (Le. teAiA;, ia 
Hist the sssond is nothing more than the 
firstjpteraA The real tesue, therefore, io: 
Have ifd and sAtA the same vowel, or have 
theynotP There are two ways of arriving 
at a eonolusion upon thia point. The one is 
by judging of the sound prsaanted to tha 
ear; the other is by oonrfdering exfaaneona 
mWoBOS: or, to put the matter in aootfasr 
form, the one is hy eonridering what la, and 
tbs other by examining what oi^ht to ba. 
As to the first way,—*by judging neoordiag 
to the ear,—every one will piobahly daim 
to be primd jPaeU on a par with eveiy one 
elm; and, aa far as he himedf isoonoamed, 
his own ear is the one iriush will guide Mm: 
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M &r M othcn ar» oonomifldi hit (^ioa 
will bo ci mine in proporlioa to tha oon- 
fldwioe in his jndgmmt whish he may hsTe 
been able to inspire. It is necessary to 
admit these postulates in older to foUow 
ont the subject logically; and, in order to 
establish theae postulates beyond a doubt, 
we may say that| nnleae the first is admit¬ 
ted, neither of the two high authorities 
abore-mentioned was justified in beUering 
the eridenee of his senses; whilst, unless the 
seeond is admitted, there is no reason why 
the same authoritias should be q[uoted in pre¬ 
ference to others. As regards judging by 
the ear, moreorer, the humblest of us may 
perhaps be pardoned for daiming our full 
lights, inasmuch as the judgment of two 
suoh authoritioB has led to condnsions so 
opposito. 

As to extraneous eTtdence. In Tientsin 
the natives, in all words where eh precedes 
csrtam vowda, such as a, «, and that vowel 
or those vowels now under disoussion, change 
the eh into to. Oonseqaently, for oAony, 
eAaii^, ehmifff ehih^ and ehih^ they are com¬ 
pelled to say Uang^ eang^ Umg^ tdh^ and stA, 
[Le« UA and ted]; and there is no difierenoe 
whatever between their pronunoiation of 
such UA and eeA^ and their pronundation of 
thoee M and ssd which aro also pronoonoed 
tod and sad in P^ng. In other words, 
there is a tendeney (not to leave out the A, 
whieh it must bs remembered is of purely 
fiotitious and arbitrary value in combination 
with t and e, but) to change the simple and 
dementaiy consonant, whidi, lor want of an 
independent consonant, we must in English 
oell sA, into the dementsxy consonant #, 
and this whether the simple and elementary 
oonsonant sA is or is not preceded by a A 
As they do not, in making this change, alter 
the vowels a and a, why should they alter 
the vowel I or »A f Again, if any foreigner 
who thinks tod and sAiA are difEerent will 
first pronounoe sad, and then pronounce the 
tame sound substituting an sA for an a, he 
will find that he oannot do otherwise than 
pronounoe it so ss to sound oorreetly to the 


native ear. The initial to does not oeeur in 
English; and thus, in attempting to pro- 
Bounce oA^ and then snbeititaling to for 
toA,—the oommon English initial cA,—the 
English student of Chinese finds himself 
confronted with both a hitherto nnknowu 
iBiUal-eomponnd-oonsoaant, and a hitherto 
niiknown (and to him imperfeot) vowel; m 
that, as he for this reason finds it nMxre 
difEoult to srtumlate tot tium eAl, ho per¬ 
haps too essily oonoindes that the two vowels 
are different one from the other. All this 
is assnming that he pronounoes at least one 
of the two, aad or aAaA, rightly. If, as most 
probably is the esse with many of tboee- 
who have begun with the 2M-to*A-cAt, he 
takae it for granted that sAIA has an t sound,, 
and std a u sound, he will probably pro¬ 
nounce both a trifib inoorreetly; but, even 
then, if be endeavonrs to sobstitato an sA 
for an s, or piee eared, in the way' above 
i ndi o ated, he will find that he cannot poali- 
Uy make himself less comprehensible to the 
native ear than he wss before. The eonae- 
gueneeaof not pronoonoing IhultlBasly may 
not be stoions, but the rearing of a genera- 
Hon of stndeuto m a phonologisal misappre¬ 
hension, ^ it oan be shown snob), is to be 
regretted. In Hankow and the neighbour¬ 
hood, as a general rule, subject to oeoaskmal 
exceptions, neither eh nor cA axtit in a 
decided form before any vowel, and Hieie ia 
no difbrenee whatever between the Hankow 
pronunoiation of the words which mre written 
oAtA, sAtA, in the IM-drA-oAt and thes e 
which tie written tod, eeiL All the above, 
bowevw, does not actuslly prove that the 
Pekingese have nto separated into two vowel 
classes tboss m and «Ai words whioh are 
pronouneed with one and the same vowel in 
Hankow and Tientrin. It is only evidenoe 
in favour of that view. There is an in- 
stonee in whioh the Fekiogese hwe thus 
unaccountably made a new vowel. Students 
may wondsr why Dr, Edkins writss Srk as 
ri'. He is certainly wrong if he asserts,— 
and it is not said that hs does,—that the 
vowsls in the Pekingese irh and sAiAara 
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identtool ; ih&t isi if he asserts that trh is 
Mhih minus the sA, and preeeded by 
an n The Yowel, howerer, ought, aeeord- 
ing to the Rhymes, to be the same, and' 
perhaps.is the same; but it is affeoted by 
the sonorous r whieh follows it, thus ren* 
dering it impossible for us to say where the 
Towd ends and the burr begins, and render¬ 
ing the total effeot to the ear deeidedly that 
of a different vowel from that in ahiK 
OareleBS, and even ordinary, English speakers 
usually make no difference between the 
final ^Uablea in taptV, attar, father, sailor, 
clameiir, &c., &o., and, if the final r in each 
of these words be roughly and sonorously 
uttered, the result will be the Pekingese 
irh or ri. Dr. Edkins is supported by the 
Chinese rhyming tables when he writes the 
sound ri*. Sir Thomas Wade has not the 
support of the Chinese rhyming tables when 
he writes the sonnd irh. Beyond the fact 
that Dr. Edkins* arrangement is, so far, the 
more science of the two, it is perhaps a mat¬ 
ter of indifference whether rt’, *ir, srA, tirk, or 
«r is used to exfuress the modem Pekingese 
sound, which, as above submitted, is, any¬ 
how, a distinot deviation from the vowel 
sounds ooutained in the ss and ahi elaises of 
words. 

In Hankow the Pekingese irh actually be- 
oomes Dr Edkins’ r?; that is, it has the same 
vowel sound as that in si and fs't, (ssfi and 
M), in that dialect, whieh words are pro¬ 
nounced in the same way as the Pekingese 
ft# and tsd. The onrious may learn how to 
pronounce this almost impossible Ebinkow 
rl sound oorreotly in tbe following way: 
Take the Pekingese jih ; substitute y lor j ; 
and add a guttural instead of a lingual r,— 
that is, tbe liquid r of those BngUsh speakers 
who cannot artionlate their r oleariy. 

In favour of Sir Thomas Waders view, it 
may be urged that the Cantonese divide the 
M and ahih^ (as and sAi), olaases into tai, 
(the same as the Pekingese aafi), and ahi^ (the 
same as the Pekingese eAt, subetituting aA 
lor eA), and that, therefore, at least one other 
dialect treats as separate two vowrt sounds 


which, in theory, rhyme together. But 
against this is to be set the fact that the 
ffiang Shan people turn all tbe aai and 
toll into ai and cAi, in this respect doing, as 
regards tiie initial, in the first ease exaotiy 
the same as, and in the seoond exactly the 
reverse of, what the Tientsin and Hankow 
people do. 

In Fooohow, the toil and sag are usually 
ML and ad, and the chih and aA»A are 
usually ehi and at; but some few are • 
instead of d, and some few ih are d instead 
of t. 

Those who take an interest iu the subject 
have now before them a considerable amount 
of evidence which they are at liberty to 
reject or apply as they think fit. Possibly 
other dialects may famish evidence of a 
better quality. 

Another question remains: Supposing the 
vowels are the same, how are they to be 
represented f It is doubtful whether such 
things as standard vowels can be said to 
exist at all,—^that there can be defined 
or determined such a thing as a pure a, 
e, i, o, or u. No-one is perhaps quite 
competent to form an opinion upon this 
question unless he has travelled in many 
lands, or listened attentively to speakera 
in many strange tongues. But, however 
that may be, iu no language known to the 
ainoiogioal body does there appear to be a 
vowel exaotiy resembling the Chiueee I*. 
^Die RussianB represent this vowel by a 
Russian vowel whioh is closely approximate, 
hot this vowel is even more impossible to 
the average English tongue than the Chi¬ 
nese I. It never seems to have straok any 
one that, although we Europeans arbitrarily 
divide our letters into vowels and oonson- 
ants, it is quite possible that other nations 
who do not ohoose to arrange their speech in 
this way may have eounds, or, as we should 
osll them, parts of sounds, which are neither 
the one nor tbe other, or whioh are both. 

oorreotiy uttered, not only begins with 
ft but oarries on the eoneonautal s sound 
until the uttersaoe is finished. So, muMU 
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mukmJk, tAik. Am m iMvt no letter 
lee the tinple eeft ttbileate eh end eh) (Ae 
flret lepteeented in Baaeiea hy en inverted 
m—thne m—*end flie letter in FreuA by 
the letter J, end in Btueiea by en « beving 
en » in the eentie},—there eppeen ne al¬ 
ternative, 11 we wiak to be legUal, bat thet 
o( n ffiw g tbeae elnnuy eembinetiona. Tbne, 
by analogy, the leletion oi aid to ehiA ia 
that of as to ahsA. 2bi end aWh only difir 
Irem aid end tkik in be^g e t added to the 
aonnds. Thna, tm end tahah weald 
be the moat eomet weya «i apdling Ihooe 
aonnds. To bo atrietly eoiiaiatent, shah 
rather than ah wonld repreoent the Peldngeso 
Jih. It ia hoptteaa, however, to ezpeot that 
men with eyes to please, and nerves to shat¬ 
ter, will ever bring themaelTes to oontamplete 
snob nngainly eoabinationt. IRie teal 
diffieulty lies, tbersfore, not in the CUneae 
having aoondo which our letters will not 
lepreaont, bat in ear prejudieea forbidding 
the pntdng together of ongainly eombiaa- 
ttona. Dr Bdkine’pltn iaoalealated to mia- 
bed, for it tenda to create in thoee who begin 
on it a distinct blaa towarda anvndae »or as 
sound. Kr Thonus Wade’s plan is oaloa- 
latad to Btiriead, becanae it not only oeates 
a bias in favoor of an ondae * and an nndne 
« oonnd, reapeotivdy, bat oanecesaarily de¬ 
parts from the mlao laid down in the 

If we had a letter lor a* ia Sngliah, 
^difficulty would disappear. Let ns (for . 
the moment) accept the letter a or the letter 
f as ah, or the soft form of a, andy as ah, or 
the soft form of a. Wo should then have 
as, «/, (or ap-), fis, and tf/, (or «©■), lor 
atO, ahih, M, and ahih. Or, rejeeting 
tho f as an eyesore, even as, a^*, <n^ and 
wonld be tolerable. Tbe Dutch spell 
oar word shawl, ^mmI, Le. if stands for 
ah. Even those who sti^ lor a vowd 
would find some comlort in the last that 
fie Italian J dnal b a vewd; and those 
who ate disposed to aoeept fie view thet in 
fib obaa of words the oonaonant and vowel 
are not divisibb, but am aoiried on Jointty 
bom baginning to and, would dmiva equl 


eomfiirt from the refleefim fiiat, alter all, 
fie / flnalportekesef aeonaonaat; 

it is, in feet, like fie final w in Swomt. 
row, whbh b as much f mm w ik oo. If, 
finally, even ah looks too modi of an eya- 
■ore, we need not mind logicd eondstsnoy, 
bat may bo eontant wifi fie soands aah 
and tssh instead of ahsh and fahsh; fiat 
b, me ssay write g’ and lor ahih end 
eb’h,—which dmost brings na bade to Dr 
mviiM again. Thus, we abonld have as, ff, 
Um, and *if, (or, to be mom aecorate, as, tf, 
te, and the osdiUa may well bo 

omittad),*"lor the four s o u nd s sad, ahih, Idt, 
and chih. This, however, b only fie scien¬ 
tific way of looking at fie matter: Sooh. 
eombinatbna vrill never be accepted by the 
Soglbh Chineso-etu^ng publie, until, as 
has been done in India, a sobntifio vooabu- 
bry has been forced upon it Hean- 
whib, studonts of Pekingeae will probably 
find the spoUiug whbh has been tiumght 
ont for them by the two high authoritien 
above-named suffidcntly aeearate for all 
praetied purposes; and, indeed, if ones the 
f pnmk rigid eonsiatanoy b abandoned, we 
may ta well soirendar oursdvao entirdy to 
onr pcejndloes, or to other eonsideratione. 

Dr Bdkina, in this matter, seems to have 
oonsutsnt ^th thoory, but, as regards 
r», to have saorifioed feet Sir Thomae 
Wade leems to havo been ready to abandon 
theory, if he eoold only arrange a eonabtant 
system of faet The hddnfim end eoeoees 
with whioh he has withdrawn Ark from its 
fiaoretied plaoe may areato a wbh that he 
had been more enooessful ia proving fisT 
ebims of ahih and chih to a abailar Uf 
dependent ctatns. 

Bbswhete it bee been pointed ont finh 
Or Thomas Wade has not thonght it moss 
sary to dbtinguish tho vowd of fio any, 
Amg, Jang, hang, butg, nang, okia»g, tang, 
yang, g<Mg olacc from that in fio womg 
h«M<Vi eefi ehns, whbh bttar doedy 

nasmhbctiwvowdinfio Oaatoaoan «suy, 

kwoag and {hywong. Mr QiUs bus altaM. 
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to tlik loot in Uo Ol^wy^ Pago 99^- but 
^ missed the point by grouping the wmf^ 
aonads in the former category, whesoea tba 
oowd in y>ang is the same as that in kwaing* 
The eiren ms ta n oe is of little praetioal ha- 
fortanoe, as far as Pekingaae is ooneemed. 
Ptahaps the initial to may hare aoaie eflbot 
npim the rowel, but this argument ie denied 
to Sir Thomaa Wade nnlets he also aecepts 
It also in xefezenoe to the initials U and eh. 
J^ong and tMtng seem to be slightly different 
ftom both wng and weng. This matter 
may be bereafter treated of st length, after 
leisnro has been found to examine the Chi¬ 
nese rhyming tables more thoroughly. 

E. H. Paxxbx. 

Supposed Ksvnow iw Chixesk HieronT 

OP THE NeSTORTAK MiSSIORS TO CffOrA IH 

TH* 7xh and 8th Cekturibs.—I t is now 
some eight yean ago that Dr. Bretsohneider 
eompiled a rery interesting pamphlet, ^^On 
the knowledge possessed by the Ancient 
Obinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies 
and other Western Countries, in 

Chinese Books.” 

On page 8 of that work ooonrs the follow, 
ing, rriating to the ISogdoms of Arabia 
Pulin:—«Tbe Tashl, after they bad snb- 
dned all the Kingdoms of Western Asia, 
sent tiieir Field-Marshal ^ by 
name Mo-yi ^ to besiege the CapitU 
of Fulin (Byzantium).— lin-yo, 

who nagoeiattd on aooount of the peace, 
stspnlalad, that Tashl should count upon 
Fulin yearly sending tribute in gold md 
silks. (This fact is mentioned in the T'aiig- 
shn under the artide Ptilui, Chap. 2d8B.)*^ 

To the abore is appended a foot-note 
stating,—<< If wa oompnre this fset related 

the Chinese, with the western bistoiioat 
leeoirdi of that time, then we are warranted 
in aeeepting, that by Yin-yo is to be under¬ 
stood Johsnnes FHsigundts. 

The Oreek Emperor Oobstantin PhgvMiat, 
668-685, sent this one to treat with the Ara¬ 
bian General Moawiah (Mo-yi of theCHiineie 
Mthors), who bes i ege d Constantiaople. 


It is known Gint, finally, after srrast 
fniitlesB siegee of the dty, at last the Arabs 
thamselTes prayed for peace. Itis therefore 
not impiobaUe that the Byzantians stipula¬ 
ted for tribute from the Arabians.” 

The most ounous fact, eonneeted with the 
above trsnslation, which I wonder at so 
astute a sohdsr ss Dr BretMhnddar not 
Botkig (for I do not think he is answerable 
for the translation) is, rendering the oharae- 
ters Yin-yo as a proper name, and 

statisg that if we compare the fact, rdated 
by the Chinese, with the western bistotieal 
reoords of that time, then we are warranted 
in aeeepting, that by Yin-yo is to be under¬ 
stood Johannee Fxtzigandas. 

I cannot find that Yin-yo can be so traaa- 
lated, and I would remark with much difi- 
denoe, that it seems to me that the para¬ 
graphs relating to Fulin, from which the 
paragiapb under review is taken, has been 
somewhat misunderstood. 


1 have no wish to intrude my views upon 
the learned, but for these who know Chinese, 
and who eare to examiiM the subject, I 
give the Chinese original and trauGation d 
that part of the (^pter on Palin as fbmid 
in the T‘ang history, which is supposed to 
refer to Euvoyo from Byzantlam, and to an 
iuoideui in the siege of Constantinople. 
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b ttli ITfh yMT of Obm Suss, MS, P»- 
to-U Kiogof Fnliii, mt u £Bvi^£ta CUui] 
with pTMwIi at Bod Gtyatal (RaUwf), 
•Bd Qimb pveoiaw atailM (BaoraldaT). 

T*ai-tiiing> th* Bmperor, Mknowladgad 
titeir noeipt by a latter of tbonki, aealod 
with hii own aoal, and gave tho Envoy in 
totom praoenta ot Satina and Sib.. 

*Tho Kingdom ot Taohi (Arahia) having 
booomo poworf al and flonrishing, and having 
gradually nwda itedf nwater ot all tho 
[neighbonring] Kingdoms, thon tent ite 
Oommandar in Chiet llo-yi to lay to 
tho oapital ot Folin, tho rosult of whioh wao 
a troaty of peaee was ontend into, in whioh 
Fniin boggod to bo allowod to send a yoarly 
tribute of Gold and Silk, and from that 
timo^ tho AnthoritiM of Fniin won snbjoot 
to tho Xathi (Arabs.) 

In tho 2nd year of Kion-feag, M7, an 
Bavoy oamo from Fniin, bringing a prooent 
oi a Ti-yd-kia. 

In tho lint year of Ta>taah, 701, another 
Envoy was sent. 

In the liiot month of the 7th year of 
K*ai>yuan, 719, tho Lord ot Fniin aent, by 
tho hands of a Chiet or Headman ot Fnlinlo* 
a present of two lions and two antelopes to 
tho Emperor, and a tow aaonths after a Ta» 
same to tho Court with tribnte. 

Non.—JMi-|ro-iess-do-d«o, ^ 

smaf 

As tho Tashl Oonend was besisging tho 
oapital of Fniin, and Fniin was getting tho 
worst of it, Tin>yo>wel-ho-bao, it roonltod 
in a troaty of peaoe beug entered into be* 
tween Fniin and Taahi. 

la-ahi was the Neetorians, and FaUn tiho 
eonqneied country, whereupon it [Fniin] 
bees me tcibntary to laahL 

e PonfUerta Uo Chins, page 297. traaahtao 
fids M feNowi:—'’Lliialoiie do la 

CUm taaiaiqM h eatte oeoadon goo dsas oo 
f^ps [MS] ^Ehahi on Aiabes dovia^ 
pnissssts et entihrent Sm.* !• pays dss Roms ins. 
Imt Oeaeial tettik t’srmhs ds ess demisis, si 
Issfor^h hdrelapaiB ot d payer na tnbnt * 
son meitre.” 

L’Univm. Hiatdrs et dssodption do toss las 
ps n p l sa. CUm Faria 1M4. 


41S 

the same fast is ralatsd in tho 8hi Thng* 
aha in avary ooraorymannor. Xhetain tho 
name of tho Toshi General is omitted, and 
it ia simply stated that tho General eoagnorad 
Fniin, that Fniin* agreed to a poaao and 
theroafter ite nuthoritioa bteame subjaot to 
Taahi. Then ean thus ba^ 1 think, bnt 
Bttio doubt ao to tho meaning of the oha* 
rooters Tin.yo, and wo aanst dio> 

aaiet any auppoaed aonnsetion batwsan thorn 
and Johannao Fibigaadas. 

Tho noxt gnostioa to bo oeiuidmad 
doto tho aiago of tho oapithl of FaUa by tto 
Arab Oeaaral, Mo Ti, rater tethe eiefeof 
Ooneteatinople P 

It would eeom that the Ohinaee leemt the 
taeto at tha siege of the of Folia, 

from tho onvey lont by the King F0*ta Id, 
and hie arrival in Ohiaa was in MS. 

** Conetantim^ie,” aoootding to Gthban, 
‘'waaboaiogsdby theAraI>a668to67ft. In 
677 a truoa tor SO yoata was ratiilsd hst iioaei 
tho two ompitea, and tha adpolatlon of an 
annual tiibuta ot SO hotaas of a noUo breed, 
dtty elavei^ and three of 

gold degraded the majeoty of tha Coeamaa- 
dar of tho FaithtaL”t 

In tho treaty between the Araba and 
Fulin, the Kingdom ot Fniin to pay tho 

Ataha a yearly triboto ot gold and «*»»<•, and 
its ofllloials beoame tributary to tho 
Tha date and the taste do not agree. 

Fartbex in 667, n date prior to the nmvul 
of tho Ambo betsro 

Fniin Envoy appenrs at tho ooul^ 

bringing with him a prasant ot Xi TAdd^ 
of whioh more aaoii. 

In 701 another Envoy axivee. 

In the beginning of 719, the Envoy ftom 
the Fniin King to Chinn wee n nativo of 
Ibhoolo,! and htor on in tho samo yaar; 

t UaMnmi, voL ^ t 45 g Ohantoi Ui- 

IIOBo 

t MuMkp Toklamtaiip Um tMlteiot •! Ih» 
ToiLkM iKiU. A proviBM Ih* hnkm 

of Uio ji¥er JaUraii or Osnt, md 
Bolkh to KAbttl, and ten IliaXnliiaUuaamMMn* 
toisona ragkn of la —jnitnn, 
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MM Ba?oj irttli trilrat^ In the 

pMo n el a Ta-tA-titiigt ** PxiMit ol Oreeft 

lb me it teema that tbia Ta»t^taang givea 
M'ibe kej, aa to whom the other BoToya 
wefOy and 1 am inelined to think that the 
VtLjajB ftoorded in the T^aog hooka aa eom* 
lag from Fnlin were miaaionariea ol the 
Haaloiian Church. 

i incline to thia ^iaw, aa on the Neetorian 
aMAnment diaoorered at Bignanfiii Oloponi 
the introduoer of Chriatianity into China, ia 
called Ta-t4, **oi great virtuaand if my 
eonclnalona are oorreot 1 would be inclined 
to that the King of Fulin, Po*>to-li, 
may poaaibly refer to the Catholic Patriarch 
ef the Hbtmian Chorch, oalled Jatolik in 
Arabic, and not to the Emperor Theodoiiiie, 
mggeated Panthier. 

1 End I am not aingnlar in my Tiewa le- 
garding thia partionlar miaaion, aainalettar 
Iieoamd from Colonel Yule many years 
ego, in reply to one from myself regarding 
this question, ho gave mo tho following 
quotation from hia ^^Cathay and the way 
thiUier:’^— 

** In 742* came, hrioging preoenta, another 
ixom Fnlin, bat thia time oompoaed 
ef Priesti of Great Tirtne [in abort of 
^le fiie nd geotlomen’]. Leo (717*741) was 
atOlreigaing when the party moat baye been 
diipatched from Bysantiiim if from Byzan* 
tinm thay oamo« Bat wo shall find that tho 
GhriattanlneoriptiooSof Singanfoo reoorda tho 
aoml in 744 of a priest ol Tatsla Sliho by 

aOM, who.ia styled «of 

great eirtoe.’ Probably therefore the same 
eirent ia alluded to, and it may appertain 
lathar to tho mianoner of the Nestorian 
Chnroh than to the politieal ralationa of the 
Baatem Bmpire.*’—^pp. uit.*lxt). 

If we accept thia miaaion of 719 aa a 
Nastorian then the mission of 643 

from King Potoli, and the miaaiona follow* 
ing it must alao hare been Neeloriaa ones, 

* The dale ghran in Uie Kia-t*tAg-ahoo of the 
anfrel d tho Ta^t6-tsaaf» aseeen abore, ia K'ai- 
yian, 7lh yaar, AD. 719. 


frar aU thaae miaaiona eamo frtam Uags of 
Fnlin, whoerer they may have been, and the 
eapital dty, apoken ol aa having been eap- 
tnred by the Arab^ moat have been one in 
which the Neetoriana were interested. 

The city in wboae capture the Neeto r iana 
were moat ooncemed at that partionlar time 
was Mftdain or Oiesipbon, which according 
to Irving was taken by the Arabs in 037, 
and this may poaaibly have been the city 
indicateiL 

Thia city was at the time of its oaptnre 
the chief seat of the Nestorian Patriarchs* 
Thaao Patriarchs were kindly treated by the 
Hahommedana, a n d Mahommed himself had 
recommended them to his Captains *^and 
granted them proteotiona which were 
confirmed by Omar the third Kalif, and 
which, aa tho historian aaaorea oa, were pre¬ 
served, and afterwards stiU further eon- 
firmed by Otbman and Ali.’* .... 

There were alao other cities taken by the 
Arabs at the time in whioh the Neatoriana 
were interested. 

JEUgarding thm Ti^yi^lda J|^ 
presented to tn 677.—This, a 

Chineee aoholar informs me is the same aa 
a 8hen-k*an |||p that is, a shrine or 
moveable box in wuiuh figures of gods were 
placed. Another Chineee snggeata K^ia-lan 
ig or T«OTg-k‘ia-laa fg Ktl ^ 
^naorit dbi^roma, a temple and a shrine. 
Ftiito Williams’ Dictionary, under character 

i*»e- 

If this translation be accepted thia woold 
again aeem to nuke ihu Fnlin embassy alao 
a religiona one. 

A box or ahrine of aooh a kind was ahown 
by one of the T^ang Bmperors to the Arab 
Merchant Ibn Wahab, who went to China 
by sea in 872, and who, when at an audience 
iie had with the Bmperor, was shewn a box 
containing images of certain biblical ohar- 
aotera, together with an image representing 
onr Saviour. Ancient Accounts of India 
and China by Beaaadot, pp. 04, 56; London 
1733.” 

TAe Tukmio iSiitMy.—Thia envoy aont by 
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FaBote OUM .intlw 7tb j««r 
«f K'ai-ywHi, 719, Imn^t « ptaMvt of 
two ]ioiM ood two oatoloiMi, tnilj, ncft oa 
ot^ddutflad Vol the anoj eoao meet 
pEobohly bom » Chrtrtiw aity, powdbtj* 
Bolkh, wUeh woo ia the lobnelo Mb. 
giom 

It !• not elaodj iteted whether tte Fiieet 
el Oieet Yixtiie, who doaaly foUewed opoB 
the heele <d flue envoy of ^-hno-lo, wee » 
eOinpWttlot. IftmlaaliAodtothinklie wu; 
fur in thia very 7flt year of S^>yaan, 719, 
0 date eeeroipeaidiig with the advent e< tibe 
lh>te>talng, a nua «£ gnat wiadom and 
intalligenoet deeply veraed in all religioaa 
doobinee, iqipean at the <%ineao Coort, 
igtng in g ' with him lettenr bom the Zing of 
Ta-hao-ln. Hie hlajeeiy the Bmpecor ia 
adnd to have the miaetaiiaiy Ifoo-ehi^ 
SRB by beloM bimp to intdr* 
Togato idm onnoerning hb dootrino, to that 
bo oaA loam for hhnoelf what maanir of 
man bo ise ffia Ifajeoty ia further en* 
treated to allow him to te t a h liah a Gharoh 
ofthe lA«g| Ifl —^jgiahia 
doxninionaet It oetma tbaielore not im<^ 
probable that the Ta-te-taeng Jiawoj of the 
Tang hiatory and thia Ta*hiio*lQ uiaaionaxy 
were one and the aamo ponon. 

Sneh ia my tlew of the Ghineoe extraot 
I hamiakm laamtbaKiu TingHdioo-t I 
do not abiointely my it b oorreoti but 1 
eaanoi Tary well aee bow BiiToyay com in g to 
China in 643 and 367| oodd tell the Ghineao 
Xmperora of the tmoe entered into between 
the Arabs and the Byaantine Empire^ whbb 
•mt, if Oibbon’t date be oorreot, did not 

«la thooe daje Balldi in Tok heTeet an a war e 
ttf haye been a ieat af Weat oriairiem . The 
pdaat er xathar Yeadboai, irbo 

orebed the asonasieiil aiaeorered at 8i-gaa-by 
waa the aon of a pneat «i Balklu 

t Qnotatioii from the M-fo-ynan-kuel ^ 
in frya tIM 

g| keoen 16, ^ 15 Ijp3L i*;^ 
jg. 

1 The aetiMt in eoeiiileii le telren from flie 

MfleU, StAotln tin fioAsg-ahoe. Itteadne 

the oe^deding MolloeH el the attiile. 


taheflaeetitt577. AH, X think, muit agree 
wifli me that the cheneteee Yia*yo 
oannotg withont doing groat rblenoe to the 
Chinoaa text, be made to do aerrioe for 
Johannea fiCmgaodas. 

Taking theiefova the ortratt in aU iti 
beaiingig Uw wm to bo gi»it probabOl^ 
of being able to reooncilo theae Fnlin entoya 
with the Miadbna of the Neatorian Chturoh, 
rather than with the pelitioal reblhma of 
the Eaatem Empire. I iharefbre place tho 
rordiot in the hande of thooe fnlly able to 
ieelde on the anbjeetw Further notieo of 
theeo Po-ara or Xa^tain (^aatorbn) mbafana 
at Canton and other plaoea will form the 
Bubjeet of another paper. 

Gsd. PHILLXrSe 


Kiw Foochow CoLxotHiAL Wobink—*• 
The following b .a Ibt of a few more 
worda whioh may be oooaidei^ aa additiona 
to the Taltiahb Bbtionaiy of ICeaara Bald¬ 
win and Madean. The majority appear 
to be oharaoterleas; a few are legitiniata 
worda the eharaotera for whbh do sot 
i^^faar to be ineloded in the Foodiow 
Dietionary'; a small nnmberi mailed with 
an aaterbk or a oroasp reapecdTolyp may 
he eompared with aiioilar Pekingese or 
CtntoDoae eoUoqnial and apparently ohaw- 
tedeae words; some few may appear in¬ 
cidentally In the DbtionaKy, though not 
under a aaparate heading: theae are marked 
with a doobb eioaa; and finally, one or two 
may not be new at all. It ia to be hoped 
that lb. Baldwin will not oonaider these 
periodical additbna to hb Biotioiiary aa 
preaamptnona. The diief reason why they 
arc printed b in order that aoattared and 
•maheraome manimript notea may ba n- 
ehangad for the eonrenienoe of a oonoba 
printed list; and, in aehbving tlda procab 
and hombb objeot, it may aa well bo 
achieved through a channel whioh will per¬ 
mit of as many periona aa possible having 
aooem to any nofil ialomiiitian that may be 
farnd in the notea. 
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THB CHINA RBTIEW. 


In the next number another Usl el new 
Omtopeee wordB will be given. 

E. H. PiJtxsm 

Chinh^ 

<^•6* 

to kirft ab% 

aoto 

cb*6’*^wal, 4«q)Mt nwrnfngt 

lo ftottw eaeoHit 


f«»**¥y**^ 


•oct of black waqp^ ? g||^ 

^CbHmg 

^ ^di'iUK, pjg> faut 

Jjig’(orbnii^ trang.e^ooJonerke^ 

CbHIngt 

to qeifai 

Aug’ 

aog^ hwiig\ esoreiaar, iateGlIfe 

“k> 

atofly. aa diy iMbm^ or a doaa 

PiA 

yigieii-^diAi dead 


room; doll, of lha weather 

"GhA 

^ia»^ohA toi^-oiMog^.^ki, naail/t 
nol ^idta qppinite 

Ek, 

•lk^Hik,-dk,-dk,, eoaeooliai 
(ttnQga) 

ChA 

1 

to nia down aa 

blood or taow 

^hag 

^lang ^ ehan^ ^ ba oomeenow 
and agidn 

Ghak^ or chak^ 

a dmO) a tom; probaUj 

^Httg 

^uuBgncdi^kwo’y potiaadboh- 

Chek^ 

^matig ebak^, lodL abaxp 1 


ing word; w>eak to lha point; 

Gbaniig’ 

dwai^’ ob^oiik^ ^ to apipiar» 


poedbiy hang^ 


peep out; probably 


mac^^, ^tlng^applm;or the 

Chk’ 

cUa** p'vo, Chiip<n ^ 

Mtodkd^ijll? 

Cbli^ 

^iDg><hia^, a on tba oyoi a 

Hok, 

bok^tdk^i flmiied 


bard loab 


^W,Mtp^7g|g 

/ado 

rancid (aa old wibniti); bitter 




(aa itale aah-flaab) 


to baQ eat; piobal4y 

«Cfaiag 

tba 


^ Sug, eaxtb-woim 

GUwi’ 

•aak^ diiaa’y to pock ihiioi|^ 
IhoebiD 


^DO-^O-^ or ^ ^ kka’, to 

ofickfo 

^CUo 

^wong-^diio, the fiunlty of 


todiatttr,«ilMUM 


Wong; 7^ 


aak^ kak^, at laat 


onrd, tet^'^ohio, 1 n«^>‘cUo, 

‘Nwgt* 

tfon-dnb, t*iak^ ^kaog 


^liog-Wo, fro. 


dice, ^'eog ^kan, to throw dtoo; 

GMo^ 

^kSnchio^ aole of frot 


probably fiar ^bui 

Ghon^ 

\ni-^iuig«diOQg’, to tbfOl or 


kakj^ki,enltiy 


•Urt with plaaaara or pdn 


^ng^ki, large oannon 

^Ghwi 

^n-^wi, a pigeon 


a aooop or abovel 

^Cbwl 

^ohwi ch'on’, aort of iWea— 


ooon, quloklyi probablyfrrk*A’ 


or tboni(tm) 

Ki.^ 

to pile mpf kki^ ohd^g to boQd 

•Cb-a 

^-^ohS^ to bul^t ** to Wfar and 

^Blogor^kioegt^anmope 


roaat” 

*nta 

allegy 

^Ch%nf 

eb'an’ ^ohHmg-^di'aiig, the aawll 


a tn^frriiali 


of drowned anta, ? Jp| 

K4 

^kd-^oog-nili^t the whole d^y 

^Cbteigl 

%Biiig-^di*iang» bonk^-ohlang^, 


to fry 


oomipttonof ^ 


a Taaiat trampet» probacy he 
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tt? 


kw«ii|^.lDQ^, Md/ «tt ((oC om 

to,) 

*liw 

^im>^ ologoat: pwMbfy fw 

Sin Si6 




^i«S.totiekk 


^^oMpl0icas ^ ^ivoqg « 

. MrtofpigMBi orihrito^ witti 


MO ^ ^«-<li< OMd; fTCta- 


A oqr Hke to oimIeoo 

lA. 

pob^-kli^, thla 


^ |tii» importimftts 


7 oIS-Ms,bot 


^ cr tMtoiP prttll« 


^orlottk^, to bvs 

Xwt^ 

•OMOld»(ofwOIDMOIll7)« to 

Uk^ 

VMols-od^. * <B dM bodik 

V<»4«dsi to oraeUo, to Ua^ 

^«Mgt 

^^mg-^chto, ta tob wtd 


faboffiiv 




tOM ^ong-^t*iii « boiUUt- 

ckb 


tokp 


to toko lioo 10 tot to toff 

X'aiy 

<W. to ofMMoaiwv 


eoBNotototop 

*K'ug 

^klo-k^, anlMi of • Mdgo 

iu*r 

^di’oiigW, oai« 

^Kikcr^ 

^Klft ^M-hP, (or wooSr 

Maltt* 

ftmalo-tBotor 



1^ 

to moke an oabrl 

ruk^ 

^BWo0g-^-Mi^i pweb 

Mui^ 

to 

jX'ha 

lo wirp^ to e«i op 

oook ft to 

^X'oac 

^'OQDg-^OOBf-ldoo’i «OWdiQg 

IGk 

* 

lalli^‘chwi pik^, to tow agtoff 
ateiomi psoboblj to idk^ 

«K'-t 

wol kftd, ^dil toh^ ^eltog, 

this piooo of pMj 1 ptoboblj 

*iu 

to^-^md, tool, OTongo; proba¬ 
bly p‘wo 



Uooi^ 

t^-«ioii|^9 Q^itoiB, tioabloi^^ 

*K*a 

Vii-^0fi6^ to Ur on to bod^i 


^oi-iioi^ tofo oro inony 


(ar?^Hi) 

N«ali^ 

to trip 

Khnl^ 

kk^ 4 o^-k*wik^, of toiUo mmm- 

Moist- 

akk^ foO^ crotp 


ingl mUng bodiirajt 

MdS 

aM^ ^Boag» to milk 

JU* 

liiigld tofa; to» 


5 old (^Nng) n6^ of late 


fdnldiig 


to [myj togno^ 

U» 

Polna Opiom 


or toOTWiitiiioiit; ^doof-^ 

X«faij^ 

coUono, 11^000 


atUj 


toft, lot 

Nvl^«rnl>s 

toriiik.^k%im]i^ lo^ k<d\ to 

Ub, 

•?«»»» 


rink, at in a qoickmad 


Mv; ^rfta«-^Biu« 4 a^, imIk 

Wg* 

wbit? 


to daiMO, M ilUMO 

Oig* 

to watar, to aoiileiig oq^-tog^y 


to Mnteliiq^ whh to nail 


towattf 

*u 

¥ 

jh lo\ W^bt, ohoM 


^ |P^t kk piaatoo^ otoamto 


*n 

ji6-^bL maiao. 

jpow— |pw| 
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to rad^ to Mo«r 
nrt^flfltgefiik 

liny 

toynl wtoer into qD flr All 
Ung-pto, the Pektogeae Ham 
^•■fPV, eonmx 
^ ^ Mk^» oi4y too fflad to 

the tree flom nhiah 
poBpAMAe'f ingi ere ebteiaed 
]to oock or Bek deuis to gio V ol^ 
meraalor dirt 
^d-miiQgl^ mraueeBi 
kifi^-^, metn, loir 
^tong-hc^-^iMig-toi^, aathoitt or 
? td^ 

jt om g -jtoog, afkk $od open 


ojigaa e , too^ « dbwl pek^« to tomk 
ogeioet ekoanit probably fe 

tnm, %rag (il^ r»\ 

oHiaigtit a h ead I 

Bo^tie^iah^, to mn dowot aa 


^fMab^ ^tlm-^ilaa, itoik-iialDil; 

******^**t*“ to 

vlbnt^ nmnli ••ra^-itaag'^ta 
^mg too tott 
«h«qh (ftrit, MOMy 4a,) 

poa ii^ 1 

toim^M’.alNnc.Ani 


tioi^.^Nlir^ Im7 
woidtij'Dto ^rti^dol^dihh,^^ 
Oik^dto^. ana woilli too 
to pow oat, ^ 17 g|i 
toaoblM, oc taok irfCh dw 


Vfclto*JMlk,-jiDg, ^ ^ jil« 
arttotoaniibortoriii 
• Mtordlk 4bde, pdyfo^ 
PaUfaaDI( 


T«i^ 


Tss EzvoaBV«0o9i.-»Aa • nply to 
Fldaljdar*a’' foatj on p«g« 353 of ttoo 
Tolamo, 1 ym^oao to giro liim tano in^ 
formatioii in fho fDlloviI^’ liooo. I don't 
know madh at the ml idew among tho 
pooplo nmr-a-daya about tho Ctebaa-Clody 
Vnt bla ori|^ oan, to ChmoM booka, 
bo ratihor okariy toaoed out. Tba oldeat 
information about hia Oodohipmo And to 

**“ to IB* to Wf’ ^ 

toad: Wood iakindledfintoflaaiea tor tho 
Jfjfoa, TIila ia a oaorifioo to old wo> 
man, and oonaiott to suing diritoo np (with 
aatabloo), and offering /wine) in goUatB* 

mentatoca ez^ain tho oharaotor Ifgao by 
to totooim or fnmaee. and tiw Imperial 
mmonarj aaja, that la thia aenoa it ahonld 
Uhaariae bo pranooneed totoonw, and taka too 
maaning of **i^irita of tha fnmaoa** 
j|g. And who tbeaa 8|^ta aia, laama an- 
otoar eoaaaMatator, whoae nama wa do 
not know. He aays: "The apirita of too 
hooito a»o too apfadta of the Sro. Th^ sta 
(toa manaa of) our totmer oooka. and thoaa 
ton oallad «» wmn (to tha li-ki) ’* j||| 

to ft jic to • • * • to to ^ 

Ihmtp aeoordini^ to this sntbor, ths anoisQl 
Xitdien^Gods and the Spirits of the Flrg ift 
identiael, ead nothing bat the mense of old 
fsdisle eoolcsi i.e. of ike female sMmbeni ef 
the^wlly. 

A Bssond elfaMbm to them we hsTe to the 
ehmpter nit at tha anma Book of Sifoa. 
It ia atatad theta, that " tha ^Mt (of tha 
Snt nMttto of toa nunmer) ia CAmS Toof^ 
and toa norlSae (of toe aama menth) ia toa 

^toDW • • • -B:|| 

W-fNbaWy haoaMrSn oarmpowda la 
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bMi oi nmmm^ tad mmtk leads ihs 
ftodwtMBs «( Mtoie, M 1 m peofvidaa Hoc 
the mbsiiUMa of the peeplst And whet 
eenearas Ae erpeeitioB Ok»k Ttmg, a eon* 
neatarf adds, that it ■eana a son «f the 
Bmperar ^ ^ (B.C. 2413-2489), ealled 

Li who waa "ofloer of the 1 m.” 
Tkflrefm ht was aftenrtrdt urraatad with 
the dignity ol £tehen-Piiiioe—the anther 
intende te add, I thhike Ferhape it ia 
worth notioe, that the ^ ^ explains the 
character m as meaning ** t^ neiiig ameU 
of oookiDg’' 

The ** Inquirer into Kannera and One- 
a work from the eeoond 
oentury, derotea aonie columns to the Ood 
(Chapter Vlll), and eaye: ^^Thoee whom 
the prinoes saorifbed to ware anoient eages, 
endowed with more than ordinary qualities^ 
and well deeenring towarde the people, hut 
no old womens*’ In theae terma the author 
contradicte the e^lanatkin of the comment 
tator, mentioned abore. 

There are, beeidee, a lot of worke more 
whioh speak abont the KUohen-Plinee, al-* 
thongh in rather raj^e and incoherent 
terms. The following note is an extract 
from the Oslendar of regular aannal Cas- 
toms of KingHdihn” 

part of Hnnea and Hupeh, in which 
work it ii quoted from the £ ^ ^ |||, 

a book from the hand of gf tg, th. 
thor (rf the Shwoh-Wea (firat eeiitui 7 >. 
«< s HO, eelled He wm 

cSa ^»g er JE 

aaorifidel? fire*). The Cknh Tung i* the 
Spirit «f the ForiuMe, Hi* family 

fi.iM is his nsme 

* happiness and gain.’ His wife hoe the 
cumsme and the na m e 

Ihia explsiisitiM does sot bring ns n 
^■gl. gtep fothsr, b ecs n se we do not yet 
know wheM tiieee namee ond snmamaa 
originsto from. 1 nem fill in with n 
iii«gU phMae shont the dnino oonple, whioh 
by thoM nsmee io denoted, hut one Honlt we 
iMen: wn know now, thnt ttm Ohinoie try t» 


doriee their Kitehan.-Oed ftos* tho mi^ 
Hmots eatiqnity, ond {ioee him in tho 
fsbolou tiinee of Tao sal flhnn, wharo fh^ 
hove every liberty to lot their fietton week, 
sad to inveiit atorieo ao manyoo tteyBkm 
Tho Muno fhoy do with ngoid to their Qoi 
af the Barth end of Biehee, the ao-oriled 

They say, he Is a oertain ^ ||||, 
the son of that minister of Tao, iHio was 
afterwards banished He aarisU 

ed hi his attempts te equilibrate the 

waters and the land, and was, therefore, 
deified as ^ Lord of the Lendsf A 
similer origin is traced lor the Cfods of the 
Orsin, the The eon of the Bmperor 
tim Divine Hnebandman (B.C# 
2737-2697) was very ciever in tbs art of 
eultiTating eom and all kinds of plants; 


therefore he wae worshipped before and un¬ 
der the Hia dynasty (2205-1760 B.C.) as the 
principal God of the Grain. He is known 
by the name of Ohu tt Bat since the 
dynasty of the Tin (B.C. 1766-1122) hia wor¬ 
ship has fallen into oUivbn, and KM 
Yao’a minister of agiioalture^ a man like¬ 
wise of great eapacity on the point of cnlti- 
vating oom, waa raued in hia place.]: 
From Una we see, that more than one god is 
derived from fsbulous antiquity, and that 
the Ood of the Fire or the Furnace is not 


the only one. We may, however, put no 
more belief in his real exiitenoe,. than in 
that of Heronles, Ceree, and mnular ancient 
ddtiee of the west. 


Hwai Nan Toe Beeme to have invented a 


story lor himself, and says: *‘The Yellow 
Emperor invented the stove, and beoame, 
after his death* the Spirit of the Hearth” 


* Vide Legge's Clsssioe, L p. 89. 
t Vkl* ^ 39th year or Dnk. 

ML^m Chapter VUL itm 

la ibid. etc. 
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w m mtnWior «C lilie vmlai «( Ofamef Ite 
the phikMophor, (foorih et utwy 
B.C.) it abk to tell ug, that the Kitoheii 
6od la ealled Ki oir ** Haiitnft;” that 
he ia dieesed the ookfor of the- fife^ 
and that be leokt like a beavtifnl 
Xhia brings na in aone measure bank to 
ttoae female cooks, who are referae d to 
ahoY^ thoni^ the author does not briieye in 
ddcn ones, at some of his eoUeaguea do» 

I regret that 1 hare no copy cf Uie 
PI yUr ^ at hand, hat the loUowiaig 
passage, ^pv>ted from this work, is fomid ia 

^ iSF ^ <**1^ 

Spirit of th« Foraaoe ia oaUod Wei aod 
looka like a beantifiil girL He alao has 
the nuname Chaog the name Tan Ite 
jg. and the title TBae-kwoh Hia 

mife is aijled Xbiag-ki He haa 

rix danghten, mho all eatry the name of 
Chah-ohi (i.«. who inqnire into and 

^ as judicial eanaeeX The spirita that 
depend on him are the moat beloTod grand* 
eon of the Hearenlj Emperor, hie minister, 
the military oommander of hia metropoUe, 
his eldest brother « • • « • and others. 
Some say, that the l^irit of the Hearth ft 
ealled ** the Destroyer.^f 
I give hut part of the phrase, hecanse iti 


latter part is not quiteclear to me. I there¬ 
fore insert here the Chinese text: ^ fS 

— 0M99^ 


The Seoorder of the Inqubies ahont the 

% jjg I6> whiok 

la q^oken of in Wylie's Notsa as soarosly 
d s s oiri ng to be named as a Cbineae book 
(p. IM), qnotos nearly the same pbraae, and 
•dda: " Whenerer a fumaee is built up in 
tiw bonae, than its opening shonld be turned 

* Comp, ^ gljg Caaptsrlb. 

f PsriuqM an annabm to tbs dsstrnoUii s povar 
sf ies. 


totimnnst. Ilmealdmmnsbboplaeed in 
sndia vnj, thatitisstnineinobssdistanos 
from eadi of flie four ride-vatls, and with 
tOss and gtiadsd sarth tbs fomaes abonld 
be bnflt. And, when ereoted, it is Istbid- 
don to drill mr how there. These ate the 
nks foi th. holy fninaoe.” And, Nr^in. 
■ome petty indiestioas an givan by the book 
with regard to the days of aaeiriflee, bnt they 
«• of no importanoe enoogb to bo ontored 
upon. Besoming, I may draw the tol- 
kwing oonolnsiona ftom the extraeto hen 
ahoTo:— 

1. The Kitohen-Ged and tba Spirit of the 
Tin «n dedarsd by one wothw to be 
idantto. 

- S. Some thinks tiiat tbs Spirits of the 
Hearth an the manss of dsfanot female 
msmben of the family. 

8 Oihen aay, tiiat the Ood of theFarnaoe 
is a famons anbieet at the Emperor Chwaa 
Hob, cr erso the fahnlons Hwang C him- 
■alf. 

A The explanation, whioh the Shwoh Wen 
gires of the diaraoter makes beUeso, 
tint tiie Xitobsn-Trinss is mssdy tbs liaiiig 
msU of eoiddag. 

And now I want to ask: Who an the 

^ w “1 *»• i 

And who is Hr. Hsirtaft SSf of Chwaag- 
ton's oommentsiy, whom tto ^ 

M. Sh JH — ^ 

^1^ and Who ia his wifs ^ ^ ? 

I oonjeetnre that they may be parsons of 
more recent times, identified perhaps in 
di&rent parte of the eountry with ancient 
gode and goddeeees, and incorporated with 
them like Hercules, Oeirie and Christ were 
inoorporsted with the enn, the prineipal 
deity of anmmit western peopies* 

This is sll Uiat I ean tell, sod what I 
have to adc about i^epsritm of the Eitohen- 
Trino^ hut about his worahlp we wish to 
•dd a few lines more. Daring my stay at 
Amoy, I happened to ley hold upon a 
traet published to enoounge people in thdr 
wrsiiBoo towftidsthe ohiel of ihfix Inu, 
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nd daariy iliowiBf wbftt Umi m eamiit 
•boot Urn, tmd witk how 4e«p wwmnm ho 
In theory et leeeti looked down ngon. 
I ineert a tranelition here. 

^'The Eitohen-Prlnee hee the mneae 
Ghang* ^ aneeetral name Tea 
and the title Fn-kwoh Hie birth¬ 

day (or hb leotiTal) ia the third of the 
eighth aDnth, and then he ought to be 
wmhipped and eaeiifteed to. He la oalled 
'thenaaterollileorfate’ ^ beeanee 
he oontrola and keepa in hie haoda the fate 
of the whole family. He ia the epliit who 
ie moat ef aU in eloae eonnectioa with man¬ 
kind, and there ia not a trifling aet In oar 
motione or reat, onr rialng and aittlng, whioh 
he doea not oaiefnlly apy. On the thirtieth 
day of erery month he takea the reeord gf 
the good and otII, that baa bean done 1^ 
the whole familji and raporta all to the 
heavenly jndgea. Not the alighteet bit 
remain! oovered or bidden, and, with more 
awiftneae than a ahadow or the eoho, happi- 
.aem or miihwtiine ia emit down. He ia, on 
thia aoeonnt, the ehief of the five deitieat 
that are aaorifioed to,^ bat people oftentimee 
honor outaide-goda, and yet—^ia thert a 
ainglo one, maze powerful than that of the 
kiiol^P The reault ia, that he ia iaolated 
md deaertad, and nowhere oeen, honoured 
or revered. 0, that every one who ia tho 
hoadman of a bmiily may keep in adady that 
in front cd the fomaoe one ^old not beer 
the ehUdren, hajn and alavee to aing or ory. 
They never may eook beef or dof’a fleeht 

*W6 Boppooe, the daiiiaa here refmxed te: 
are the eommon larea of the Amoy people, 

Kwaa Tin ||| the CMdew of Mei^f 

the God of Wealth 

nd of th. Ettth 12Uo KiBn Kiing j|!d: ^ ^ 
the Dnhe-Kitohen. Prinee, and Kwoh fibing 
Wang % ^ the patron of the provinoe 

(vide p. W of thia YAhun^. The fifth kind an 
pr^uy the eo-eallad ** Lorda of the deorwiW»'* 
% \ (3 St aphitii that are wmah^ped at the 
antnnoe of the honae* 

• t It ia genanOy known, that tho UtentI 
abatelO from beef, but why it would inttate the 
Xikhea*Ood to mtik dog*! fimh an Ihatenaoa, 


m 

(oB the fnmaaeX nor bnn haim and boiiae 
or written paper (in it].^ Th^ may not 
dry elothee there, nor keep their unolean 
hands above the haerth, wben they have 
Jnat done their needs. A mother, just from 
ehOdbed, may not ait down at the aide of 
tha futnaea^ or eook-en it. Hnivea and 
hateheta should not bo depomd upon, and no 
broom be plaoed against it. To grind or 
out ginger, onions, garlio or radish there; 
to take fire from the fomaoe for kindling 
ineenee;t‘to nae dirty wood for prepexu^ 
oatablee;—it ia unknown that, althoagb 
theaa erimea are not eommittad by tte nma- 
tar of the bonae biamelf; yet the ponidi- 
naent abaU oeiiaioly deaeend npon hia bead. 
Wo wish therefore, for hh take, to exhort 
and warn the alavee. Let them take otre, 
that the apaee in front of the fumaee be 
made olean new ai^ then; that on every 
new and foU-inoonday ineenae be bnmod 
and lanteme kindled (to honour the God), 
and that on tho thirtieth evening of every 
month he bo earnestly and ferventiy wor- 
ahippad with (the neeeaaary) oareaaoniee. 
Than the spirit will feel at ease, tho homo 
shall floariah and grow happy, and ohildren 
and years shall iaorease and inoreaao. 

If there ia a man or wwnan in thia wodd 
who has eommitted some fanlt, and ean 
amend and repent lor it, then hia h app in eis 
shall be exhanatieae. Every one wbo leada 
thia traot, timnld anrdly xe^ept it and take 
it to heart, and 1 shall feel hi^py if it ia 
not dinegaxdad or thrown aside. I inton- 
tionelly have it carved (in Uoeks) and 
publish it abraad, aa a warning. 

^*Tho days on wbioh the master of fate 
has oeenpationa, it ia not beooaung to 

we fhOy oonfass Umt we do not eo m pra h end. 
Perbapo the anthor was imbnad with mohaiaa* 
dan prinoiplaa. 

* Borne Oblneae told me, that the Kilehin» 
God baeame a saint, yat ere he had learned to 
read, and therefoie eocdd feel annoyed If hia 
fomaoe were deseoealed with wxttten paper. 
Wa do not know okat we hare to think of 0^ 

t BUb godship oonld pezhape grow Jealona of* 
hia aonfireMi^ if th^ reeaived i n e anee hindlad at 
Ms to. 
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4n 


■mpe poto. Th«e days aia anamaralad 
hara: 

(And here dxlj days ibnmgfaont the year ate 
meationiid, nec kM to note hate. The feiranl 
poMiaher goes on:) 

** Ji aoms one of the familj does not feel 
at ease, or matters de not tom oat to the 
beat of one’s wishes, then it is only beoaiiee 
the Sitehen-Prlnoe has been insulted by 
eeraping pots or cooking on the store. Of 
if yon can do it, obserfs and respeot this, 
then your own heart and yonr house shall 
be pore and happy, and old and yoiug will 
enjoy peaee and ease. And if you oaa do 
it, print it and transmit it, sad eaoss the 
people to repent, then you shall certainly 
enjoy aconmulated bloesings and prolonged 
years. This shall, indeed, be in acoordanee 
with the natural oonrse of things.” 

This irset is dear enongh, and needs no 
eommentary:—it shows what great esteesti 
die people bear to their Kitchen-Prinee, 
and how true tho words of Doolittlo are; 
** Kitohen-Ghid is one of the peculiar insti* 
tationsol China” (9o<^ life of theChi^ 
neae, oh. xxi.) The manner, in whioh this 
deity ie worshipped at Fahehow, is treated 
of at large in the quoted ohapter of bia 
book, and I can state, that it doee not 
lemaikably dsTiata from the way which fa 
IbQowed by the people of Amoy. Aooordinf 
to the natiTe almanacks, the two prineipsl 
days of sacriftoe there are the third of the 
eighth, and the twenty-fourth of the twelfth 
month, the latter being the day on which he 
aeoende to Hearea to report the eondoet of 
the family daring the current year, ffie 
good* favours must be bought then by an 
abundant meal, whioh doee not differ muoh 
from that whidi is offmd to the idol Ewch 
Bhang Weng, the patron of the provinee;—- 
‘ therefore I refer the reader to page 08 of 
this Volume. Still 1 went to add, that on 
every day of general laree worship a saori- 
flee of eatablea or sweetmeats is commonly 
plaoei before the fnmaee, as a special gift 
to the Spirit who inhabits it. 

I do not know for irtiat reason tfie 
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eightir month and the end ef the year are es 
epeeially amngned for the wocahip of the 
ffitehan-Ood, for the pi^ular legend, whioh 
we ^et follow here, gives no tmetworthy 
solution at dL ^^IXuruig the dynasty of 
the Han there lived at Nan-yang ^ 
n eertain Yin-tans On the aaori- 

fldal day of the winter-eolstioe ]|||[ Q 
when he prepared Ms food, the CMd of the 
Hearth appeared before him. He made 
several prostrations to rsosive and salute 
him, kiUed a red dog, whioh he had in his 
house, and eaerifleed it under pretext that 
it was a goat. Since that moment he grew 
very rioh, and therefore people worship the 
Sltehen-God on the day of the great winter- 
■a or ifl 0 e.”t It is perhaps the saerifloe, here 
referred to, which has been removed to the 
84th of the last month. 

D. G. 

Cawflbon, Jane 1878. 


ExAxiWATioir or litcxirrxATin.— The 
first thing that the literaiy Chanoel- 
lor does on arrival at his poet is to re¬ 


examine the lioeatiatee, 

All provions years 0|f] 
Tm persons thus re-examined are ranged 
in three ranks [= ^], and from the flrst 
of these ranks are eeleoted a number of 


salaried licentiates £|||| aeoording to 
the number of vaoanoies there may be fat 


that post. The remainder of the firet rank 
areoaUsdl^ The description given 
hy Mr. Mayers, (CAsaese GomrmmeMl, page 
70), of this latter class appears inoorreot. 
The number of salaried liceatiataa allotted to 


each magistracy varies with the importance 
of the town. Thece are about 20 allotted to 
each of the five ebisf magistracies of Hwang 
Tung, and va4ianoieB ooour as those die off; 
or retire into moumiug, or obtain sick leave 


* A town of this name is sitiisted in thq pro* 
vinos of Hcnsii, loog. IIO^’ 14’ 85" let Y8” Off 

Iff'. 
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NOTES AND ODEBIES. 


«r pvoBotioD. Tben ibiu( alwayB Tie et ihe 
lairtoBO ▼aoan^ in flie first Tear at tlie 
CQumedlot’s giranea, esnscd by the promo- 
tion of one selinsd lioentiete to the digni^ 
of The aiii^e adTantage at- 

tmohisg to the degree of • ^ is that, 

wImh tiiia degree haa been newly obtained 
in the eeoond year of Chanodlor’e gtroM 
the poaaeaeor need not go up for 
tlwtiininiai ve-ezaminatioQ 

inthettirdyearoftiieaaiBey^onca 
^]. Otherwiee with the eiz ^ ^ and 

the of the ftrtit year of the Ghan- 

eellor’a girwiu» [|||| who, together 

with all other licentiates, mast be re-ex¬ 
amined ereiy three yean before they are 
allowed to compete for the degree of gradu¬ 
ate. For a detailed aooonat of the Chinese 
Sdneational Conrionlum, see the CAna Mail 
of June 1878.' The snpplepientary list’* 
to wliioh Mr. Mayen refers consists of the 
additional lioentiatee [|||| ||p[], permitted to 
oertain towns since the reign of JEfisn ¥eng^ 
in consideration of monetary or other aid 
lent to the State. X. T. Z. 

CuTTuro G 11 T 8 TSL 8 .—We hare often heard 
competent persons express doubts whether 
^^exystal” speotaolee are really made of 
eryatal, and whether th^ are not rather 
really made of a superior sort of ^aas. 
We eennot Touch for Europe, but we 
hare frequentLy watehed otystal-cuttiDg in 
Canton. The operator sits before a iuk 
of erystal [;jJC dmaly held in a tm, 
and.saws it through with a bow or “saw” 
10^0 <>f three minute iron threads 
ti^ed together. The “ saw ” has no teeth, 
but obtains purchase by means of a mixture 
of oO end emery (P) What this 

Isst-Miitionedsmterial leidly is, is a matter 
for enquiry. Jade and blaidc stone (?) are 
eawnin the someway. Oleae Is out with 
diamonds only, as in Borope. 

Oboxtts. 

Doob Slsbs OB LnBBsn.^-Persoiis walk¬ 
ing in Chinese towns may eftea haTO 


been struck by the large dabs plaeed 
over the doorwaya of the better aIms of 
houses, eamd with such in^ptions an 
^ An. Th. ohtfMUr ^ Tun 
mMuu *‘a dvdling.” The idlowiiig i. » 
lirt of th. m ol t wiul 4 if noh iMniptioa% 
Mohfidl0wwlbjth.ohu.Ator 


Chinese Term. 

Sank ^ Owners. 


Finl Bank 

«« 

Fall Sseond Bank 


Inferior Seoood Bank 


OfiBoer of the Qoatd of 

Works 


A CompUsr of the HiaaMi 
Academy 


Any Officer noi lower than 
the 5(h Bank 


FalltUM 


Inferior Ihifd 


FnU fearth 

isa 

Inferior fourth 


Full fifth 

Wit. 

Inferior fifth 


Foil sixth 

a Me 

Inferior sixth 


FaU seventh 

mit 

Inferior eeveuth 

aa 

Full e^th 

»m& 

Inferior eighth 


Full ninth 

Sit# 

Inferior nintfi 


All oCBmc bdMr th. Mh luk 
All aha?, w. ^ ^ 


a. 


Hi 


Tbb CUimnr Bivxb.—T h. Novlh Bmc 
;PX]> of riM. in Ximag 

at, and hu a wane of 1,300 K, Th. 
Wut Binr tlaa liiei in ESaaf Si, mi 
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hM a wane of 1,300 fi. It u fisot 
•dtbo 

fjr «ttd flMlly tfaft lH Iho fewi 

Bfm, or ^ 1^, is thst ohanoel of the 
VosA oad West Biver between SamMhni 
■ad Caabsn only. The West Biyer f W 


bss n eouse of.oy«r 6,000 K,.«ad in 
1—jfeH is inferior only to the Hwang Ho 
■nd the Tang-tsse. It run in Tttn Ken, 
wheNitieesUedtbe^^jd:; 
aouiee of 1,800 K, it joinB the 

and takes the name of the 
After iwssing is oalled the 

1,400 U farther on en¬ 
ters Kwaag 8L Joined by the 

next takes the name of the ^ *01 

and the ^ 01. Farther on, it recMTse 
thenanw^ the S 01. At the border 
town of ^ ®**“' Ewang ffi 

xirars, and enters Kwang Tong under the 
nmine of the iS ii- At Sam-shni tills 
river divides into two branehet, the larger 
of whioh enters the sea at Kong Hnn, and 
tiie of whieh mns past Canton. As 

tiw •• Pearl Biver *’ is often vagnely spoken 
of as one of the chief rivers in China, we 
au 7 as well point ont what this river really 


is, and what the oCher rivers of Gantan 
Fiovinee really are. H. B. 

QUEBIES. 

Cons or ran Huro.—Of the last Em¬ 
peror of the Mings, Ch'nng Cbte, I have 
three eoins;—^1 has on reverse f||, 
At light and top; d has on roTorao a 
hono gallopingp at bottom; 3 baa on ro- 

Tone at and bottom, Chraa m 

books toll ns ttiat the ooin iritb the bocBO<Mi> 
bu piobably aa alliiaon to the in tba 
name of the rebel pj^ ^^e The three 
ooixiB taken together give the eentenee ^ 
fSH 3^ |B| ^ oroar,eomiiiand 

it receiredp the horse gose ofi^ and there ie 
nnWersal peace); this would aeoord with the 
fragmentary infonnatlon giren bj the bookSp 
but I hare found only one Chinwe who bee 
ever beard of tbit sayinge Oananyooe in¬ 
form me if there b any authority for liie 
above suppodiion? 

The Ch'ung Cbte eaah with two and four 
hoTBee are probably modifleatfens el Nos 2 
above; can it be to m a ke him ^'go eway** 
fester? 


7 


BOOKS WANTEj 

(All addresees to i 

BOOEB WASTTBa). 
undersig^ned wants a printed or 
cript eopy of the following bool^ 

and ^ ^ ^ 

are mentionsd in Wylie's Bibliogsq^y rs- 
speetivsly on p. 47 and 38. Ho wonld feel 
giaatiy obliged if any leaders of tiw CMm 


]g±c^A:^i}s|ec, 


btEdiiorr'Gl^ 

^works. 




I in pmonringtiwst 
W. P. 0. 


Lt-ki or Mhmmal das Jlrfs*, tradnit poor 

la premidre fois da ChiAris et aessmpagnd de 

notes, do oomwentniies at dn texts originsly 
par J. M. OsUsry. Tnrin, 1868. 

AdaMss,H.H. 
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